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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thk  following  are  the  dreimiBtaiices  vrbkh.  led  tolbe  puhlicatiaB 
of  the  TOeaent  work : 

My  nist  infonnaticHi  conoeming  die  8y8tem<rf  Dn.  Gall  andSpnix- 
heim  was  deriyed  from  No.  49  of  the  Kdinhnig^  Bevie w.  Led  away 
by  the  boldness  of  that  piece  of  criticism,  I  legaided  the  doctrines  as 
contemptibly  absnid,  and  their  anthois  as  the  most  disingenaous  of 
men.  In  1816*  however,  shoidy  after  &e  poblkation  of  me  Beriew, 
my  firiend  Mr.  Brownke  invited  me  to  attend  a  prirate  dissectioii  of  a 
recent  brain,  to  be  peifonned  in  his  house  l^  I>r  Spmzheim.  The 
subject  was  not  altqgedier  new.as  I  had  mevioodyattended  a  cooiBe 
of  demonstrative  lectures  on  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Buclay.  Dr.  Spordieim 
exhibited  the  stroctore  of  the  brain  to  lul  piesen^  (among  whom  were 
several  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,)  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
bold  aveiments  of  the  reviewer.  The  result  was  a  complete  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  observers,  that  the  assertions  of  the  reviewer 
were  refuted  by  physical  demonstiaticm. 

The  faith  placed  in  the  fieview  being  thus  shaken,  I  attended  the 
next  course  of  Dr.  Spurdieim's  lectures,  for  the  purpose  ol  hearing 
from  himself  a  correct  account  of  his  doc^ines.  llie  lectures  aarisfied 
me  that  the  system  was  widely  different  firom  the  representations  given 
of  it  by  the  reviewer,  and  that,  if  true,  it  would  prove  hig^y  impor- 
tant ;  but  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive.  I  tnerefore  appealed  to 
Nature  by  observation ;  and  at  last  arrived  at  comjikta  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  Phrenology. 

In  1818  the  Editor  of  flie  **  Literary  and  Statistical  Maeazine  for 
Scotland  "  invited  me  to  a  free  discussion  of  die  merits  of  me  system 
in  his  work,  and  I  was  induced  to  ofler  him  some  essays  cm  the  subject 
The  notice  which  these  attracted  led  to  their  publication  in  1819,  in  a 
separate  volume,  under  the  title  of  *«  Essays  cm  PhrenologT.''  A  second 
^tion  of  these  Essays  has  since  been  called  for,  and  the  present  vo- 
(ume  is  ofiered  in  compliance  with  Aat  demand.  In  the  present  weak 
I  have  adopted  the  title  of  '*  A  System  of  Phrenology,"  on  account  of 
the  wider  scope  and  closer  connexion  of  its  parts;  but  pretend  to  no 
novelty  in  principle,  and  to  no  rivalry  with  the  great  foundera  of  Ae 
science. 

The  controversal  portions  of  the  first  edition  are  here  almost  entirely 
omitted.  As  the  oppcments  have  quitted  the  fidd,  &ese  appeared  no 
longer  necessary,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  what  I  trust  wiU  be 
found  more  interestiiw  matter.  Some  readen  may  think  tlmt  retribu- 
tive justice  required  me  continued  republication  of  the  attacks  of  the 
opponents,  that  the  public  mind,  when  properiy  enl%htened,  might 
express  a  just  disapprobation  of  tire  conduct  of  those  who  so  egre^ous- 
ly  misled  it :  but  ituenology  teaches  us  fofbearance ;  and,  beudes,  it 
will  be  misfortune  enough  to  the  indzriduals  who  have  distingished 
themselves  in  the  wosk  of  misrepwaentation,  to  hSKve  their  names 


I?  FBBVACB. 

handbd  down  to  pofltrity  as  liie  ciiemies  of  tliB  giealcst  sad  0^ 
portant  discoreiy  e?er  communicated  to  mankind. 

In  this  work  the  talents  of  sereiml  liring  ehaiactera  are  adverted  to, 
snd  compared  with  the  developement  of  their  mental  organs — ^which 
IS  a  new  feature  in  philosophical  discussion,  and  might,  without  ex- 
planation, ap^ar  to  nome  readers  to  be  improper :  but  I  have  founded 
such  observations  on  the  printed  toorki  and  puhliahed  busts  or  cast$ 
of  the  individuals  alluded  to ;  and  both  of  these  being  public  property*, 
liere  appeared  no  impropriety  in  adverting  to  them.  In  instances  m 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  cerebral  developement  of  persons  whose 
Hists  or  casts  are  not  published,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  observa- 
ions  will  not  give  oflRsnce. 

1825. 


IDYfiRTTSEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Tta  cause  of  Vhnnolofy  continues  prosperous! j  to  advance,  and 
1  hail  with  pleasure  the  increase  id  its  advocates.  Since  the  third 
^ition  of  this  work  was  printed.  Dr.  Yimont,  of  Paris,  Dr.  Caldwell, 
9f  Lexin^n,  and  Mr.  Macnish,  ol  Glai^w,  have  contributed  valua- 
ble additions  to  the  philosophy  or  literature  of  the  science.  During 
he  same  interval  the  present  work  has  been  reprinted  m  America,  and 
very  ably  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  of  Bremen ;  while 
the  "  Elements  of  Phrenolory"  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
0^.  Fossati.  The  study  of  the  science  thus  appears  to  increase  in  all 
die  enlightened  countries  of  the  globe. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  present  edition ;  improved 
tuts  have  been  used ;  and,  in  treating  of  topics  of  interest,  I  have  added 
references  to  other  phrenological  works  in  which  they  are  discussed 
ys  illustrated,  so  as  to  render  this  edition  an  index,  as  far  as  possible^ 
to  the  general  literature  of  the  science.  The  appendix  contains  Tes- 
timonials in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  of  its  utility  in  tiie 
classification  and  treatment  ol  criminals,  presented  in  February,  1836, 

a'  Sir  Geoige  S.  Mackenzie,  one  of  tiie  earliest  and  most  zealous 
vocates  of  the  science,  to  Lord  Glenelg,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
His  lordship  transmitted  the  documents  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  Secre* 
tary  for  the  Home  Department,  who  promised  to  Sir  Geoige  S.  Mac- 
kenzie to  bestow  on  them  due  consideration. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  the  American  editicm  of  his  **  Phrenology," 
published  at  Boston  in  1832,  has  adopted  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
oigans,  difierent  from  any  which  he  had  previottsljr  followed.  It  will 
be  impossible,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  classificatioii  and  nume- 
ration of  the  oipns  until  the  whole  of  them  shall  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  primitive  or  elementary  faculties  shall  have  been  ascertain- 
ed. Any  order,  therefore,  adopted  in  the  meantime,  must  be  to  some 
extent  arbitraiy.  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  diown  this  to  be  the  case  by  the 
frequent  alterations  which  he  has  made  in  the  numeration  of  the 
otj^ans,  without  having  added  any  ccMTespondinj^  discoveries  to  the 
■aence  The  difficulties  attending  a  correct  classification  are  stated  in 
ih»  Apnendix,  Na  U.,  and  for  the  piesuit  I  retain  the  order  followed 
in  the  tnird  edition  of  this  work  as  a  matter  of  eonyenieBce. 

SDiiairB«i»  Zlst  (ktober^  18M. 
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the,  (2)  48 

yitellius,head,(l)  89 

Wurmser,  General,  skull,  135 


*  The  figures  marked  (1)  are  copied  from  engraved  portraits,  &c ,  in  general 
circulation ;  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  (2),  are  drawn 
from  skulls,  or  casts  from  nature,  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety. These  figures  of  skulls  and  casts  are  drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
the  same  scale,  the  dimensions  being  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  those  of  the  real 
•uhjects,  except  in  the  case  of  the  figures  on  pages  80  and  82. 

The  measurements  in  the  Tables  on  pp.  94  and  436  are  taken  by  inserting 
the  point  of  the  leg  of  a  pair  of  callipers  into  the  hole  of  the  ear,  and  bringing 
Ihe  point  of  the  other  leg  to  the  centre  of  the  situation  of  the  organ  on  the 
skull.  The  distance  noted  in  the  tables  is  the  length  of  a  straight  line  ex 
tending  from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other.  In  reducing  the  skulls  to  a  flat 
surface  in  the  drawing,  the  measurements  could  not  be  made  to  correspond 
exactly  with  those  given  in  the  tables,  be'*ause  the  lines  represciitea  are 
different.  The  approximation,  however,  is  as  great  as  possible,  and  one  prin* 
eipie  is  followed  in  all  the  drawings,  so  that  relatively  to  each  other  thev 
correct. 
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PuBSNOLOoY  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  ^i^v,  mind  and  Xoyoc 
discourse)  professes  to  be  a  system  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
founded  on  .the  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  was  first  offered  to  public 
consideration  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  1796,  but  in  Britain  was 
almost  unheard  of  till  the  year  1815.  It  has  met  with  strenuous  support 
from  some  individuals,  and  determined  opposition  from  Others  ;  while  the 
great  body  of  the  public  remain  uninstructed  as  to  its  merits.  On  this 
account  it  may  be  useful  to  present,  iu  an  introductory  form,  1st,  A  short 
notice  of  the  reception  which  other  discoveries  have  met  with  on  their 
first  announcement ;  Zdly^  A  brief  outline  of  the  principles  involved  in 
Phrenology  ;  Zdly,  An  inquiry  into  the  presumptions  for  and  against  these 
Drinciples,  founded  on  the  known  phenomena  of  human  nature  ;  and,  4/A/yy 
An  historical  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  the  organs  of  the  miud. 

I  shall  follow  this  course,  not  with  a  view  of  convincing  the  reader  that 
Phrenology  is  true,  (because  nothing  short  of  patient  stupy  and  extensive 
personal  observation  can  produce  this  conviction,)  but  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  him  with  motives  to  prosecute  the  investigation  for  his  own 
satisfaction. 

First,  then — one  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  a  discovery  is  tlte 
difficulty  which  men  experience  in  at  once  parting  with  old  notions  which 
have  been  instilled  into  their  minds  from  infancy,  and  become  the  stock 
of  their  understandings.  Phrenology  has  encountered  this  impediment, 
but  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  discoveries  which  have  preceded  it. 
Mr.  Locke,  in  speaking*>of  the  common  reception  of  new  truths,  says : 
"  Who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed  with  to 
disrobe  himself  at  once  of  all  nis  old  opinions  and  pretences  to  knowledge 
and  learning,  which  with  hard  study  he  hath  all  his  time  been  labouring  for, 
and  turn  himself  out  stark  naked  in  quest  afresh  of  new  notions  1  All  the 
arguments  that  can  be  used  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail  as  the  wind  did 
with  the  traveller  to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  faster.'** 

Professor  Playfair,  in  his  historical  notice  of  discoveries  in  physical 
science,  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica, 
observes,  that  **  in  every  society  there  are  some  who  think  themselves 
interested  to  maintain  things  in  the  Condition  wherein  they  have  found 
them.  The  considerations  are  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  which,  in  the 
moral  and  political  world,  tend  to  produce  this  effect,  and  to  give  a  stability 
to  human  institutions,  often  so  little  proportionate  to  their  real  value  or 
to  their  general  utility.     Even  in  matters  purely  intellectual,  and  in  which 

*  Locke  On  the  Human  Understanding,  b.  ir.,  e  20,  sect.  II. 
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Um  abstract  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  seem  alone  concerned,  the 
irejudices,  the  selfishness,  or  the  vamtjr  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not 
unfrequently  combine  to  resist  improvement,  and  often  engage  no  incon- 
liderable  degree  of  talent  in  drawing  back,  instead  of  pushing  forward,  the 
machine  of  science.  The  introduction  of  methods  entirely  new  must 
often  change  the  relative  place  of  the  men  ^pgaged  in  scientific  pursuits, 
and  must  oblige  many,  after  descending  ficom  the  stations  they  formerly 
occupied,  to  take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale  Of  intellectual  improvement 
The  enmity  of  such  men,  if  they  be  not  animated  hy  a  spirit  of  real  can 
dour  and  the  love  of  truth,  is  fikely  to  be  directed  agamst  methods  o) 
which  their  vanity  is  mortified  and  their  importance  lessened."* 

Every  a^e  has  afforded  proofs  of  the  justness  of  these  observations. 
'*  The  disciples  of  the  various  philosophical  schook  of  Greece  inveighed 
gainst  each  other,  and  made  reciprocal  accusations  of  impiety  and  perjury. 
The  people,  in  their  torn,  detested  the  philosophers,  and  accused  those 
who  investigated  the  causes  of  things  of  presumptuously  invading  the 
rights  of  the  Divinity.  Pythagoras  was  driven  from  Athens,  and  Anaza- 
goras  was  imprisoned,  on  account  of  their  novel  opinions.  Democritos 
was  treated  as  insane  by  the  Abderites  for  his  attempts  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  madness  by  dissections ;  and  Socrates,  for  having  demonstrated 
the  unity  of  God,  was  forced  to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock.**t 

But  let  us  attend  in  particular  to  the  reception  of  the  three  greatest 
discoveries  that  have  sdomed  the  annals  of  philosophy,  and  mark  the 
spirit  with  which  they  were  hailed. 

Mr.  Playfair,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  Galileo,  says :  **  Galileo 
was  twice  brought  before  the  Inquisition.  The  first  time,  a  council  of 
seven  cardinals  pronounced  a  sentence  which,  for  the  sake  of  those  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  power  can  subdue  truth,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
▼is  :  That  to  maintam  the  sun  to  be  immoveable,  and  without  local  mo- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  false  in  philoso- 
phy, heretical  in  religion,  and  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture ; 
and  it  is  equally  absurd  and  false  in  philosophy  to  assert  that  the  earth  is 
not  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and,  considered  theologically, 
equally  erroneous  and  heretical."  The  following  ectract  from  Galileo's 
Dialogue  on  the  Gopemican  System  of  Astronomy,  shows,  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  how  completely  its  reception  was  analogous  to  that 
of  Phrenology  : 

*'  Being  very  young,  and  having  scarcely  finished  my  course  of  philoso- 
phy, which  I  left  off  as  being  set  upon  other  employments,  there  chanced 
to  cpme  into  those'  parts  a  certain  foreigner  of  Rostoch,  whose  name,  as 
I  remember,  was  Christianus  Urstitius,  a  follower  oY  Copernicus,  who,  in 
an  academy,  gave  two  or  three  lectures  upon  this  point,  to  whom  many 
flocked  as  auditors ;  but  I,  thinking  they  went  more  for  the  novolty  of  the 
subject  than  otherwise,  did  not  go  to  hear  him :  for  I  had  concluded  with 
myself  that  that  opinion  could  be  no  other  than  a  solemn  madness ;  and 
questioning  some  of  those  who  had  been  there,  I  perceived  they  all  made 
a  jest  thereof,  except  one,  who  told  me  that  the  business  was  not  alto- 
gether to  be  laughed  at :  and  because  the  man  was  reputed  by  me  to  be 
very  intelligent  and  wary,  I  repented  that  I  was  not  there,  and  began  from 
that  time  forward,  as  oft  as  I  met  i^th  any  one  of  the  Gopemican  persoa^ 
sion,  to  demand  of  them  if  they  had  been  always  of  the  same  ju^ment 
Of  as  many  aa  I  examined,  I  found  not  so  much  as  one  who  told  me  not 
that  he  had  been  a  long  time  of  the  contrary  opinion,  but  to  have  changed 
it  for  this,  aa  convinced  by  the  strength  of  the  reasons  proving  the  same ; 

♦  Part  ii.,  p.  27. 

t  Dr.  Spurzheim's  PhSot&phkai  Princ^tM  cfPhrtnology     London.  1825 
^96. 
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nd  afterward  qoestioning  them  one  by  one,  to  aee  whether  therjr  were 
well  possessed  of  the  reasons  of  the  other  side,  I  found  them  all  to  be* 
Teiy  ready  and  perfect  m  them,  so  that  I  could  not  truly  say  that  they 
took  this  opinion  out  of  ignorance,  yanity,  or  to  show  the  acutehess  of 
their  wits.  On  the  contrary,  of  as  many  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Ptole- 
means  as  I  have  asked  (and  out  of  curiosity  I  have  talked  with  many) 
what  pains  they  had  taken  in  the  book  of  Copernicus,  I  found  very  few 
that  had  so  much  as  superficially  perused  it,  but  of  those  who  I  thooght 
had  understood  the  same,  not  one :  and,  moreover,  I  have  inquired  among 
the  followers  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  if  ever  any  of  them  had  held  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  likewise  found  no&s  that  had.  Whereupon,  con- 
sidering that  there  was  no  man  who  followed  the  opinion  of  Copernicus 
that  had  not  been  first  on  the  contrary  side,  and  that  was  not  very  well 
acquainted  witu  the  reasons  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  not  one  of  the  followers  of  Ptolemy  that  had  ever  been 
of  the  judgment  of  Copernicus,  and  had  left  that  to  embrace  this  of  Aris- 
totle ;-^-considering,4  say,  these  things,  I  began  to  think  that  one  who 
leaveth  an  opinion  imbued  with  his  milk  and  followed  by  very  many,  to 
take  op  another,  owned  by  very  few  and  denied  by  all  the  schools,  and 
that  really  seems  a  great  paradox,  mnst  needs  have  been  moved,  not  to 
say  forced,  by  more  powerful  reasons.  For  this  cause  I  became  very 
curious  to  dive,  as  they  say,  into  the  bottom  of  this  business.^ 

Mr.  Hume,  the  historian,  mentions  the  fact  that  Harvey  was  treated 
with  great  contumely  on  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  in  consequence  lost  his  practice.  An  eloquent  writer  in  the 
94th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  when  adverting  to  the  treatment 
of  Harvey,  observes,  that  **  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood — 
a  discovery  which,  if  measured  by  its  consequences  on  physiology  and 
medicine,  was  the  greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was  cultivated — suffers 
no  diminution  of  his  reputation  in  our  day,  from  the  incredulity  with  which 
nis  doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  effronteiy  with  which  it  was  claim- 
ed by  others,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  was  attributed  to  former  physi- 
ologists by  those  who  could  not  deny  and  would  not  praise  it.  The  very 
names  of  these  envious  and  dishonest  enemies  of  Harvey  are  scarcely 
remembered ;  and  the  honour  of  this  great  discovery  now  rests,  beyond 
all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who  made  it."  This  shows  that 
Harvey,  in  his  day,  was  treated  exactly  as  Dr.  Gall  has  been  in  ours ; 
and  if  Phrenology  be  true,  these  or  similar  terms  may  one  day  be  applied 
by  posterity  to  him  and  his  present  opponents. 

Again,  Professor  Playfair,  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  light  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  says :  "  Though  the  discovery  now  corn- 
municated  had  everything  to  reconmiend  it  which  can  arise  from  what  is 
great,  new,  and  singular ;  though  it  was  not  a  theory  nor  system  of  opinions, 
but  the  generalization  of  facts  made  known  by  experiments  ;  and  though 
it  was  brought  forward  in  a  most  simple  and  unpretending  form ;  a  host 
of  enemies  appeared,  each  eager  to  obtain  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence 
of  being  the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  pos- 
terity was  to  confirm.'*  (P.  56.)  **  Among  them,  one  of  the  first  was 
Father  Pardies,  who  wrote  against  the  experiments,  and  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  Hypothesis  of  Newton.  A  satisfactory  and  calm  reply 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  which  he  had  the  candour  very  readily  to 
acknowledge.  A  countryman  of  his.  Marietta,  was  more  difficult  to  be 
reconciled,  and  though  very  conversant  with  experiment,  appears  never 
to  have  succeeded  in  repeating  the  experiments  ot  Newton.*'  An  account 
of  the  hostility  with  which  Newton's  discoveries  were  received  by  his 
cootomporarles,  will  be  found  in  his  hift  by  Brewster,  p-  171. 

Ifere,  then^  we  see  that  persecution,  condemnation,  and  ridicule  viiaxVM 
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Galileo,  Hanroy,  and  Newton,  for  announcing  three  great  scientific  (]i»> 
^^▼eries.    In  mental  philosophy  the  conduct  of  mankind  has  been  similar 

Aristotle  and  Descartes  **  may  be  quoted,  to  show  the  ^ood  and  bad 
fortune  of  new  doctrines.  The  ancient  antagonists  of  Anstotle  caused 
his  books  to  be  burned ;  but  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  the  writings  of 
Ramus  against  Aristotle  were  similarly  treated,  his  adTersaries  were 
declared  heretics,  and,  under  pain  of  bein^  sent  to  the  gaQeys,  philosophers 
were  prohibited  from  combating  his  opinions.  At  the  present  day  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  no  longer  spoken  of.  Descartes  was  persecuted 
for  teaching  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas ;  he  was  accused  of  atheism, 
though  he  had  written  on  the  existence  of  God  ,  and  his  books  wero 
burned  by  order  of  the  University  of  Paiis.  Shomy  afterward,  however, 
the  same  learned  body  adopted  the  doctrin^of  innate  ideas  ;  and  when 
Locke  and  Condillac  attacked  it,  the  cry  of  materialism  and  fatalism  was 
turned  against  them.  Thus  the  same  opinions  have  been  considered  at 
one  time  as  dangerous  because  they  were  new,  and  at  another  as  useful 
because  they  were  ancient  What  is  to  be  inferred  from  this,  but  that 
man  deserves  to  be  pitied ;  that  the  opinions  of  contemporaries  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood,  and  the  good  or  bad  consequences,  of  a  new  doctrine, 
are  always  to  be  suspected  ;  and  that  the  only  object  of  an  author  ought 
to  be  to  point  out  the  truth.*** 

To  these  extracts  many  more  might  be  added  of  a  similar  nature  ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that,  by  the  ordinary  practice  of 
mankmd,  great  discoveries  are  treated  with  hostility,  and  their  authors 
with  hatred  and  contempt,  or  at  least  with  neglect,  by  the  generation  t« 
whom  they  are  originally  published. 

If,  therefore.  Phrenology  be  a  discovery  at  all,  and  especially  if  it  be 
also  important,  it  must  of  necessity  come  into  collision,  on  the  most  weighty 
topics,  with  the  opinions  p(  men  hitherto  venerated  as  authorities  in  phy- 
siology and  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
world,  nothing  but  opposition,  ridicule,  and  abuse  could  be  expected  on 
its  first  announcement.  If  we  are  to  profit,  however,  by  the  lessons  of 
history,  we  ought,  after  surveying  these  mortifying  examples  of  human 
weakness  and  wickedness,  to  dismiss  firom  our  minds  every  prejudice 
against  the  subject  before  us,  founded  on  its  hostile  reception  by  men  of 
established  reputation  of  the  present  day.  He  who  does  not  perceive  thaty 
if  Phrenology  shall  prove  to  l>e  true,  posterity  will  regard  the  contumeliea 
heaped  by  the  philosophers  of  this  generation  on  its  founders  as  another 
dark  speck  in  the  history  of  scientific  discovery— and  who  does  not  feel 
anxious  to  avoid  all  participation  in  this  ungenerous  treatment — has  reaped 
no  moral  improvement  from  the  records  ofintolerance  which  we  have  now 
contemplated  :  but  every  enlightened  individual  will  say.  Let  us  dismiss 
prejudice,  and  calmly  listen  to  evidence  and  reason*;  let  us  not  encounter 
even  the  chance  of  adding  our  names  to  the  melancholy  list  of  the  enemies 
of  mankind,  by  refusing,  on  the  strength  of  mere  prejudice,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  new  doctrines  submitted  to  our  consiaeration ;  let  us  inquire, 
examine,  and  decide. 

These,  I  trust,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  reader ;  and  on  the  faith  of 
their  being  so,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  state  very  briefly 
the  principles  of  Phrenology. 

It  is  a  notion  inculcated— often  indirectly,  no  doubt,  but  not  less  strongly 
— 4>^  highly  venerated  teachers  of  intellectual  philosophy,  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  Mind  and  Body  as  two  distinct  and  separate  entities.  The 
anatomist  treats  of  the  body,  and  the  logician  and  moral  philosopher  of  the 
mind,  as  if  they  were  separate  subjects  of  investigation,  either  not  at  all, 
•r  only  in  a  remote  and  unimportant  degree,  connected  with  each  other. 

*  Dr.  Spurzheim's  PhUoitophieal  PrmeifiiU  o/Phrmtobgyt  p.  97. 
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In  eommoa  society,  too,  men  speak  of  the  dispositions  and  faculties  of  the 
mind,  without  thinkinff  of  their  close  conneiion  with  the  body. 

But  the  humaA  mind,  as  it  exists  in  this  world,  cannot,  hy  itself ^  become 
an  object  of  philosophical  inrestigation.  Placed  in  a  material  world,  il 
cannot  act  or  be  acted  upon^  but  through  the  medium  of  an  organic  ap- 
paratus. The  soul  sparkling  in  the  eye  of  beauty  transmits  its  sweet  in> 
fluence  to  •  kindred  spirit  only  throo^  the  filaments  of  an  optic  nerve  ; 
and  even  the  bursts  of  eloquence  which  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  impas- 
sioned orator  when  mind  appears  to  transfuse  itself  almost  directly  mtc 
mind  emanate  from,  and  are  transmitted  to,  corporeal  beings,  through  i 
voluminous  apparatus  of  organs.  If  we  trace  the  mind*s  progress  fron 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  every  appearance  which  it  presents  reminds  us  of 
this  important  truth.  In  earliest  life  the  mental  powers  are  feeble  as  the 
body ;  but  when  manhood  comes,  they  glow  with  energy  and  expand  with 
power ;  till  at  last  the  chill  of  age  ms^es  the  liokbs  totter  and  the  fancy's 
fires  decay. 

Nay,  not  only  the  great  stages  of  our  in^cy,  vigour,  and  decline,  but 
the  experience  of  every  hour,  reminds  us  of  our  alliance  with  the  dusr. 
The  lowering  clouds  and  stormy  sky  depress  the  spirits  and  enerve  the 
mind ;— after  short  and  stated  intervals  of  toil,  our  wearied  faculties 
demand  repose  in  sleep ; — famine  or  disease  is  capable  of  levelling  the 
proudest  energies  with  the  earth ; — and  even  the  finest  portion  of  our  com- 
pound being,  the  Mind  itself,  apparently  becomes  diseased,  and,  leaving 
naturals  course,  flies  to  self-destruction  to  escape  from  wo. 

These  phenomena  must  be  referred  to  the  organs  with  which,  in  this 
life,  the  mind  is  connected  :  but  if  the  organs  exert  so  great  an  effect  over 
the  mental  manifestations,  no  system  of  philosophy  is  entitled  to  consi- 
deration, which  neglects  their  influence  and  treats  the  thinking  principle 
as  a  disembodied  spirits  The  phrenologist,  therefore,  regards  man  as  he 
exists  in  this  world ;  and  desires  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  its  organs,  but  without  attempting 
Ho  discover  the  essence  of  either,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  united. 

The  popular  notion,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  mind  unconnected 
with  matter,  is,  therefore,  founded  on  an  illusion.  In  point  of  fact,  we  do 
not  in  this  life  know  mind  as  one  entity,  and  body  as  another ;  but  we 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  compound  existence  of  mind  and  body.  A 
few  remarks  will  place  this  doctrine  in  its  proper  li^ht. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  existence  and  functions 
of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind  operates  in  this  life,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  acts  appear  to  us  to  be  purely  mental,  which  experiment  and  obser* 
vation  prove  incontestibly  to  depend  on  corporeal  organs.  For  example, 
in  stsetchinff  out  or  withdrawing  the  arm,  we  are  conscious  of  an  act  of 
the  will,  and  of  the  consequent  movement  of  the  arm,  but  not  of  the 
existence  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  our  volition  is  carried  into 
execution.  Expenment  and  observation,  however,  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence of  bones  of  the  arm  curiously  articulated  and  adapted  to  motion  ; 
of  muscles  endowed  with  powers  of  contraction ;  and  of  three  sets  of 
nervous  fibres  all  running  in  one  sheath— one  communicating  feeling,  a 
second  exciting  motion,  and  a  third  conveying  to  the  mind  information  of 
the  state  of  the  muscles,  when  in  action ;  all  which  organs,  except  the 
nerve  of  feeling,  must  combine  and  act  harmoniously  before  the  arm  can 
be  moved  and  regulated  by  the  will  All  that  a  person  uninstructed  in 
anatomy  knows,  is,  that  he  wills  the  motion,  and  that  it  takes  place ;  the 
whole  act  appears  to  him  to  be  purely  mental,  and  only  the  arm,  or  thing 
moved,  is  conceived  to  be  corporeal.  Nevertheless,  it  is  positively  esta- 
blished by  anatomical  and  physiological  researches  that  this  conclusion 
io  crroneoos— that  the  act  is  not  purely  mental,  but  is  accomplished  by 

8» 
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lh«  instmmentality  of  tht  various  organs  now  enumerated.  In  like 
manner,  every  act  of  vision  inTolves  a  certain  state  of  the  optic  nenre,  and 
every  act  of  hearint^  a  certain  state  of  the  tympanum ;  y^  of  the  existence 
and  functions  of  these  organs  we  obtain,  by  means  of  consciousness,  no 
knowledffe  whatever. 

Now,  I  go  one  step  farther  in  the  same  path,  and  state,  that  every  act 
of  the  will,  eveiy  flight  of  imagination,  every  glow  of  affection,  and  every 
effort  of  the  understanding,  in  this  life,  is  performed  by  means  of  cerebral 
organs  unknown  to  us  through  consciousness,  but  the  existence  of  which 
is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  observation ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind — ^the  material  condition 
without  which  no  mental  act  is  possible  in  the  present  world.  The 
greatest  physiologists  admit  this  proposition  without  hesitation.  The 
celebnted  Dr.  Gullen,  of  Edinburgh,  states,  that  **  the  part  of  our  body 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  mind,  and  therefore  more  especially 
concerned  in  every  affection  of  the  intellectual  functions,  is  the  common 
origin  of  the  nerves ;  which  I  shall,  in  what  follows,  speak  of  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Brain."  Again,  the  same  author  says :  **  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  operations  of  our  intellect  always  depend  upon  certain 
motions  taking  place  in  the  brain.*'  The  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  when 
speaking  of  memory,  ima^nation,  and  judgment,  observes,  that  **  Although 
at  first  sight  these  faculties  appear  to  be  so  purely  mental  as  to  have  no 
connexion  with  the.  body,  yet  certain  diseases  which  obstruct  them  prove 
that  a  certain  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  their  proper  exercise,  and 
that  the  brain  is  the  primary  organ  of  the  internal  powers."  The  great 
physiologist  of  Germany,  Blumenbach,  says :  **  That  the  mind  is  closely 
connected  with  the  brain,  as  the  material  condition  of  mental  phenomena, 
is  demonstrated  by  our  consciousness,  and  by  the  mental  disturbances 
which  ensue  upon  affections  of  the  brain."*  According  to  Magendie,  a 
celebrated  French  physiologist,  "  the  brain  is  the  matenal  instrument  of 
thought :  this  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  experiments  and  facts." 

*<  I  readily  concur,"  says  Mr.  Abernethy,  **  in  the  proposition,  that  the 
bram  of  animals  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  organization  by  which  the 
percipient  principle  becomes  variouslj  affected.  First,  because,  in  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  dec.,  I  see  distinct  organs  for  the  production  of 
each  perception.  Secondly,  because  the  brain  is  larger  and  more  com- 
plicated in  proportion  as  the  variety  of  the  affections  of  the  percipient 
principle  is  mcreased.  Thirdly,  because  disease  and  injuries  disturb  and 
annul  particular  faculties  and  affections  without  impairing  others.  And, 
fourthly,  because  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  me  to  suppose  that  whatever 
is  perceptive  may  be  variously  affected  by  means  of  vital  actions  trans- 
mitted through  a  diversity  of  orsanisation,  than  to  suppose  that  such 
variety  depends  upon  original  dirorences  in  the  nature  of  the  percipient 
principle." 

*«  If  the  mental  processes,"  asks  Mr.  Lawrence,  '*  be  not  the  functton 
of  the  brain,  what  is  its  office  1  In  animals  which  possess  only  a  small 
part  of  the  human  cerebral  structure,  sensation  exists,  and  in  many  cases 
IS  more  acute  than  in  man.  What  employment  shall  we  find  for  all  that 
man  possesses  over  and  above  this  portion— for  the  large  and  prodigiously- 
developed  human  hemisphere  1  Are  we  to  believe  that  these  eerve  only 
to  round  the  figure  of  the  organ,  or  to  fill  the  cranium  t"t  And  in  an- 
other place  he  says :  **  In  conformity  with  the  views  already  explained 
respecting  the  mental  part  of  our  being,  I  refer  the  varieties  of  moral 
feeling,  and  of  capacity  for  knowledge  and  reflection,  to  those  diversities 

*  Elliotson's  translation  of  Blumenbach's  Physiology,  4th  edit.,  p.  190 
t  Lectwts  on  Physiology,  &c.,  LeeU  4. 
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«f  cerebral  organizaUon  which  are  indicated  by,  and  corrMpond  to,  the 
iifferences  in  the  shape  of  the  skull."* 

Dr.  Mason  Grood,  speaking  of  intellect,  sensation,  and  muscnlar  motion, 
ays  :  "  AU  these  diversities  of  vital  energy  are  now  well  known  to  be 
fependent  on  the  organ  of  the  brain,  as  the  instrnment  of  the  intellectaal 
powers,  and  the  source  of  the  sensific  and  motory  ;  though,  from  the  close 
eonnezion  and  synchronous  action  of  various  other  organs  with  the  brain, 
and  especially  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  such  diversities  were 
often  referred  to  several  of  the  latter  in  earlier  ages,  and  before  anatomy 
had  traced  them  satisfactorily  to  the  brain  as  their  fountain-head.  And 
of  so  high  an  antiquity  is  this  erroneous  hypothesis,  that  it  has  not  only 
spread  itself  through  every  climate  on  the  globe,  but  still  keeps  a  hold  on 
the  colloquial  language  of  every  people  ;  and  hence  the  heart,  the  liver, 
the  spleen,  the  reins,  and  the  bowels  generally  are,  amonff  all  nations, 
regarded,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  as  so  many  seats  ofmontal  facul- 
ties or  moral  feeling. . . .  The  study  of  anatomy,  however,  has  corrected 
the  loose  and  confused  ideas  of  mankind  upon  this  subject ;  and  while  it 
distinctly  shows  us  that  many  of  the  organs  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
leat  of  sensation,  do,  and  must,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  nervous  con- 
nexion with  the  brain,  necessarily  participate  in  the  feelings  and  faculties 
thus  generally  ascribed  to  them,  it  also  demonstrates  that  the  primary 
wurce  of  these  attributes,  the  quarter  in  which  they  originate,  or  which 
?hiefly  influences  them,  is  the  brain  itself."t 

Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  in  his  Elements  of  Pkysiest  writes  thus  :  "  The  laws 
%f  mind  which  man  can  discover  by  reason,  are  not  laws  of  independent 
nind,  but  of  mind  in  connexion  with  body,  and  influenced  by  the  bodily 
'sondition.  It  has  been  believed  by  many  that  the  nature  of  mind  sepa 
ate  from  body,  is  to  be  at  once  all-knowing  and  intelligent.  But  mind 
sonnecCsd  with  body  can  only  acquire  knowledge  slowly,  through  the 
^dily  organs  of  sense,  and  more  or  less  perfectly  according  as  these  organs 
ind  the  central  brain  are  perfect.  A  numan  being  born  blind  and  deaf, 
md  thereforo  reoaainmg  dumb,  as  in  the  noted  case  of  the  boy  Mitchell, 
;|rows  up  closely  to  resemble  an  automaton ;  and  an  originally  mis-shapen 
wr  deficient  bram  causes  idiocy  for  life.  Childhood,  maturity,  dotage, 
fhich  have  such  dUTerences  of  bodily  powers,  have  corresponding  dine- 
«nces  of  mental  fa«.uUy  :  and  as  no  two  bodies,  so  no  two  minds,  in  their 
rxtemal  manifestation,  are  quite  alike.  Fever,  or  a  blow  on  the  head, 
will  change  the  most  ^)\ed  individual  into  a  maniac,  causing  the  lips  of 
virgin  innocence  to  utter  the  most  revolting  obscenity,  and  those  of  .pure 
lebgion  to  speak  the  most  hoirible  blasphemy  :  and  most  cases  of  mad- 
iiese  and  eeeentricity  can  now  be  traced  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  brain." 
(Introdnction,  p.  xxiii.)  Let  it  be  observed  that  most  of  these  authors 
are  nowise  inclined  to  support  Phrenology.^ 

The  fact  that  the  mental  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious  are 
iSae  result  of  mind  and  brain  acting  together,  is  farther  established  by  the 
effects  of  swooning,  of  compression  of  the  brain,  and  of  sleep.  In  pro- 
iound  sleep  consciousness  is  entirely  suspended  :  this  fact  is  explicable 
on  the  principle  of  the  orgran  of  the  mind  being  then  in  a  state  of  repose  ; 
but  it  is  altogethef  mconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  immaterial  principle, 
or  the  mind  itself,  being  capable  of  acting  independently  of  the  brain— fr*; 
if  this  were  the  case,  thinking  should  never  bo  interrupted  by  liny  materiid 
cause.  In  a  swoon,  blood  is  rapidly  withdrawn  from  the  brain,  and  con- 
sciousness is  for  the  moment  obliterated.     So  also,  where  part  of  the  brain 

*  Ltehires  on  Physiology,  sect  ii.,  ch.  8. 

t  Good's  Studyjf  Medidtu,  2d  edit.,  iv.  3,  4.  %  Additional  authorities 
are  cited  1^  Mr.  Wildsmith  in  his  excellent  Inquiry  eoncemmg  tho  Rdatim 
JsiHMnon  which  ste&Mfts  between  the  Mmd  and  the  Bredn.    London,  18Si8. 
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liM  been  laid  bare  by  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  skall,  it  has  been  foond 
that  conscioasneM  could  be  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  surgeon,  by 
merely  pressing  on  the  brain  with  his  fingers,  and  that  it  could  be  restored 
by  withdrawing  the  pressure.    A  few  such  cases  may  be  cited : 

M.  Richerand  bad  a  patient  whose  brain  was  exposed  in  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  skull.  One  day,  in  washing  olf  the  purulent  matter,  he 
ehanced  to  press  with  more  than  usual  force  ;  and  instantly  the  patient, 
who,  the  moment  before,  had  answered  his  questions  with  perfect  correct- 
ness,  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  becaime  altogether 
insensible.  As  the  pressure  gave  her  no  pain,  it  was  repeated  thrice,  and 
always  with  the  same  result.  She  uniformly  recover^  her  faculties  the 
moment  the  pressure  was  taken  off.  M.  Richerand  mentions  also  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  was  trepanned  for  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
whose  faculties  and  consciousness  became  weak  in  proportion  as  the  pus 
so  accumulated  under  the  dressings  as  to  occasion  pressure  of  the  brain* 
A  man  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  a  small  portion  of  his  skull  beaten 
in  upon  the  brain,  and  became  quite  unconscious  and  almost  lifeless  ;  bpl 
Mr.  Cooper  having  raised  up  the  depressed  portion  of  bone,  the  patient 
immediately  arose,  dressed  himself,  became  perfectly  rational,  and  reco- 
vered rapidly.f  Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  mentions  in  his 
Lectures,  that  he  saw  an  individual  with  his  skull  perforated  and  the 
brain  exposed,  who  used  to  submit  himself  to  the  same  experiment  of 
pressure  as  that  performed  on  Richerand's  patient,  and  who  was  exhibited 
oy  the  late  Professor  Westar  to  his  class.  The  man's  intellect  and 
moral  faculties  disappeared  when  pressure  was  applied  to  the  brain :  they 
were  literally  "hela  under  the  thumb,"  and  could  be  restored  at  pleasure 
to  their  full  activity.^  A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  person 
named  Jones,  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  This  man  was  deprived 
of  consciousness,  by  being  wounded  in  the  head  while  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  state  of  insensibility  he  remained  for 
several  months  at  Gibraltar,  whence  he  was  transmitted  to  Deptford,  and 
subsequently  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  Mr.  Cline,  the  surgeon, 
found  a  portion  of  the  skull  depressed,  trepanned  him,  and  removed  the 
depressed  part  of  the  bone.  Three  hours  after  this  operation  he  sat  up  in 
bed,  sensation  and  volition  returned,  and  in  four  days  he  was  able  to  get 
up  and  converse.  The  last  circumstance  he  remembered  was  the  capture 
of  a  prize  in  the  Mediterranean  thirteen  months  before.  A  young  man 
at  Hartford,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  rendered  insensible  by 
a  fall,  and  bad  every  appearance  cf  being  in  a  dying  condition.  Dr.  Briff* 
ham  removed  more  thaii  a  gill  of  clotted  blood  from  beneath  the  skull; 
upon  which  '*  the  man  Immediately  spoke,  soon  recovered  his  mind 
entirely,  and  is  now,  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  in  good  health  both 
as  to  mind  and  body.'*^ 

PiNBL  relates  a  case  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  connexion  of  the 
mind  with  the  brain.  *'  A  man,"  says  he, "  engaged  in  a  mechanical  em* 
ployment,  and  afterward  confined  in  the  Bicdtre,  experiences  at  irregular 
mtervals  fits  of  madness  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms :  At 
first  there  is  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  in  the  abdommal  viscera,  with 
intense  thirst,  and  a  strong  constipation ;  the  heat  gradually  extends  to 
the  breast,  neck,  and  face — producing  a  flush  of  the  complexion ;  on  reach- 
ing the  temples,  it  becomes  still  greater,  and  is  accompanied  by  very  strong 

*  Nouveaxtm  Elemens  de  Physiologiey  7th  edit.,  ii.  195-6. 

f  Hennen's  PrincipUs  of  Military  Surgery. 

1  Principles  of  Medicine^  by  Samuel  Jacluon,  M.D. 

$  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  CvUivtUion,  <fc.,  vpon  Health,    By 

Amariah  Brigham,  M.D.,  2d  edit,  p.  23.    Boston,  U.  S.,  1833.   Several  of  the 

majses  in  the  text  hare  already  been  collected  by  this  very  \tk\«V\\^TiX  wtSxm 
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•lid  frequent  pulsations  in  the  temporal  arteries,  which  seem  as  if  about 
to  burst :  finally,  the  nervous  affectation  arrives  at  the  brain  ;  the  patient 
IS  then  seized  with  an  irresistible  propensitj  to  shed  blood ;  and  it  there 
be  a  sharp  instrument  within  reach,  he  is  apt  to  sacrifice  to  his  fur^rthe 
first  person  who  presents  himself.*'*  The  same  writer  speaks  of  another 
insane  patient,  whose  manners  were  remarkably  mild  and  reserved  during 
his  lucid  intervals,  but  whose  character  was  totally  altered  by  the  periodi- 
cal morbid  excitement  of  his  brain  ;  for,  says  Pinel,  "  on  the  return  of  the 
paroxysm,  parHcularly  when  marked  by  a  eertain  redneee  of  the  face, 
excessite  heat  in  the  head,  and  a  violent  thirst,  his  walk  is  precipitate,  his 
look  is  full  of  audacity,  and  he  experiences  the  most  violent  inclination  to 

? revoke  those  who  approach  him,  and  to  fight  with  them  furiously.'*! 
)r.  Richy  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  Madagascar  negro,  who  had  an  attack 
of  intensely  destructive  delirium,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  on  the  head 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  \eh  parietal  bone.  When  recovering  ho  was 
calmer  and  less  blood-thirsty ;  but  an  overpressure  of  his  bandage  on  the 
wound  brought  back  his  furious  paroxysms.! 

That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the. mind,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
phenomena  observed  when  it  is  exposed  to  view,  in  consequence  of  "the 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  skulL  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  was  brought  to  him  after  losing  a  portion  of  his 
skull  just  above  the  eyebrow.  "  On  examining  the  head,'*  says  Sir  Astley, 
**  I  distinctly  saw  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  ;  it  was  regular  and  slow ; 
but,  at  this  time,  he  was  agitated  by  some  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and 
directly  the  blood  was  sent  with  increased  force  to  the  brain,  and  the  pul- 
iation became  frequent  and  violent.  If,  therefore,**  continues  Sir  Astley, 
**  you  omit  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  agitation,  your  other  means  (in  the 
treatment  of  injuries  of  the  brain)  will  be  unavailing.**^ 

In  a  case  of  a  similar  description,  which  fell  under  the  notice  of 
Blumenbach,  that  physiologist  observed  the  brain  to  sink  whenever  the 
patient  was  asleep,  and  to  swell  again  with  blood  iLe  moment  he  awoke.  Q 

A  third  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Pierquin,  as  having  been  observed  by 
aim  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Montpelier,  in  the  year  1821.  The  patient 
was  a  female,  who  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  scalp,  skull,  and  dura 
mater,  so  that  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  brain  was  subject  to  inspec- 
tion. When  she  was  m  a  dreamless  sleep,  her  brain  was  motionless,  and 
lay  within  the  cranium.  When  her  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  she  was 
agitated  by  dreams,  her  brain  moved  and  protruded  without  the  cranium, 
forming  cerebral  hernia.  In  vivid  dreams,  reported  as  such  by  herself, 
the  protrusion  was  considerable ;  and  when  she  was  perfectly  awake, 
especially  if  engaged  in  active  thought  or  sprightly  conversation,  it  was 
still  ^ater.!"  A  writer  in  the  Medico-  Chirurgtcal  Review t  after  alluding 
to  this  case,  mentions  that  many  years  ago  he  had  *'  frequent  opportunities 
of  witnessing  similar  phenomena  in  a  robust  young  man,  who  lost  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  skull  by  an  accident  which  had  almost  proved  mortals 
When  excited  by  pain,  fear,  or  anger,  his  brain  protruded  greatly,  so  as  some- 
times to  disturb  the  dressings,  which  were  necessarily  applied  loosely ;  and 
it  throbbed  tumultuously,  in  accordance  with  the  arterial  pulsations."** 

The  cause  of  these  appearances  obviously  was,  that  the  brain,  like  tho 
muscles  and  other  organs  of  the  body,  is  more  copiously  supplied  with 
blood  when  in  a  state  of  activity  than  while  at  rest ;  and  that  when  tho 

*  Pinel,  nor  P Alienation  Mentale,  p.  157,  ^  IGO. 

t  0^.  Ci7.,  p.  101,^116. 

%  Journal  de  la  Soctiti  Phrhtologtque  de  Paris,  No.  2,  p.  171. 

6  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures  on  Surgery^  by  Tyne\,\.T£^. 

n  Elliotson*s  Blumenbach,  4th  edit.,  p.  ^83.  .^ 

f  Annals  of  Phrenology,  No.  1.    Boston,  \3.a.,Oc\«  ."«Ja^^."«^ 

♦♦  MetUco-ChirurgiMi  /lm«o.  No.  46»  ^  ^Gfi,  OcX.  \^a&« 
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cerabnl  bloodTetiab  wera  filled,  the  Tolonte  of  the  bram  was  aagmente^ 
and  the  prbtnuion  abore  noticed  took  place.* 

Even  in  the  EiMwrgk  Review^  where  the  dependence  of  the  mind  upon 
the  brain  was  formerly  held  to  be  exceedingly  questionable^t  the  doctrine 
is  now  admitted  in  all  its  latitude.  *'  Almost  from  the  first  casual  inspec 
lion  of  animal  bodies,"  says  a  writer  in  No.  94,  ^  the  brain  was  regarded 
as  an  organ  oi  primary  dignity,  and,  more  particularly  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, the  seat  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  centre  of  all  sensation,  the  mes* 
senger  of  intellect,  the  presiding  organ  of  the  bodily  frame."  *'  All  this 
superiority  (of  man  over  the  brutes  J  all  these  faculties  which  elevate  and 
dignify  lum,  this  reasoning  power,  this  moral  sense,  these  capacities  of 
happiness,  these  high  aspiring  hopes,  are  felty  and  enjoy td^  and  manifested^ 
by  means  of  his  supeti<Mr  nervous  system.  Tts  injury  weakens,  its  imper- 
fection limits,  its  destruction  (humanly  speaking)  ends  them." 

Besides  referring  to  these  facts  and  authorities,  I  may  remark,  that 
consciodiness  localizes  the  mind  in  the  head,  and  gives  us  a  full  conviction 
that  it  is  situated  there  ;  but  consciousness  does  not  reveal  what  substance 
is  in  the  interior  of  the  skull.  It  does  not  tell  whether  the  mind  occu- 
pies'an  airy  dome,  a  richly-furnished  mansion,  one  apartment,  or  many ; 
or  in  what  state  or  condition  it  resides  in  its  appointed  place.  It  is  only 
on  opening  the  head  that  we  discover  that  the  skuU  encloses  the  brain  ; 
and  then,  oy  an  act  of  the  undentanding,  we  infer  that  the  mind  must 
have  been  connected  with  it  in  its  operations. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  also,  that  the  popular  notions  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  mind  on  the  body  are  modem,  and  the  ofisprinff  of  philoso- 
^cal  theories  that  have  sprung  up  chiefly  since  the  days  of  Locke.  In 
Shakspeare,  and  our  older  writen,  the  brain  is  frequently  used  as  implving 
the  mental  functions ;  and,  even  in  the  present  d&y,  the  language  of  the 
vulgar,  which  is  less  affected  by  philosophical  theories  than  that  of  polite 
scholars,  is  more  in  accordance  with  nature.  A  stupid  person  is  vulgariy 
called  a  numb-skuU,  a  thick*head  *,  or  said  to  be  addle-pated,  badly  furnish- 
ed in  the  upper-story ;  while  a  clever  person  is  said  to  be  strong-headed 
or  long-beaded,  to  have  plenty  of  brains ;  a  madman  is  called  vrrong  in  the 
head,  touched  in  the  noddle,  dec.  When  a  catarrh  chiefly  affects  the 
head,  we  complain  of  stupidity,  because  we  have  such  a  cold  in  the  bead."| 

The  principle  which  I  have  so  much  insisted  on,  that  we  are  not 
conscious  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  or^ns  by  whicb'the  mind 
acts,  explains  the  source  of  the  meuphysical  notion  which  has  affected 
modem  language,  that  we  know  the  mind  as  an  entity  by  itself.  The 
acts  which  really  result  from  the-  combined  action  of  the  mind  and  its 
organs  appear,  previousl]^  to  anatomical  and  pathological  investigation, 
to  be  produced  by  the  mind  exclusiyely  ;  and  hence  have  arisen  me  ne- 
l^ect  and  contempt  with  which  the  organs  have  been  treated,  and  the 
ridicule  cast  upon  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  speak  of  them  as 
important  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  After  the  explanations  given  above, 
the  reader  will  appreciate  the  real  yalue  of  the  following  statement 
by  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  his  strictures  on  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  in 
the  88th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  His  words  are :  "  The 
truth,  we  do  not  scruple  to  sav  it,  is,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  mind  ever  operates  through  the  agency  of  any 
material  organs,  except  in  its  perception  of  material  objects,  or  in  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  body  which  it  inhabits."  And,  **  There  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  our  faculties,  but  those  which 
connect  us  with  external  objects,  or  direct  the  movements  of  our  bodies,  act 

*  Additional  evidence  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  will  be  found 
m  the  Anpendix,  No.  1. 

^'^  48,  Article  10 ;  also  No.  88,  cited  below. 
*9  Bhmunbaeh,  p.  66. 
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By  rosterisl  organs  at  ail ;"  ibst  is  to  Bay,  feeling,  fancy,  and  rofloctioii 
are  acta  ed  purely  mental,  Uial  they  hara  no  conneiion  with  otganlEslIon, 

Longbtfate  IjOtd  Jeffrey  penned  these  sent encea,  however,  Dr.  ThomM 
Brown  had  written,  even  in  thi>  Edinlmrgh  Eevieui,  that  *■  Memory,  ima- 
gination, and  judgment  may  ho  all  ael  to  sleep  by  a  few  grain*  of  a  very 
common  and  simple  drug  ;"  and  Dr.  Cullen,  Ulumeabach,  Dr.  Gregory, 
Magendie,  and  in  shoit  all  physiological  anthoisof  emiaence,  had  pubhahed 
positive  statements  that  the  mental  faculties  arc  eonnecled  with  the  brain. 

Lord  Brougham  also,  in  his  DitcauTie  of  Nalaral  Theology,  stgaea  m 
ftvour  of  the  mind's  independence  of  matter  in  Ibis  Ufa,  and  adduces  in 
■upport  of  his  position  the  phenomena  of  dreamio^,  anJ  the  allegation 
that  "  unless  some  uausual  and  violeiit  accident  interferes,  such  as  a 
serious  illness  or  a  fatal  canlusioD,  the  ordinary  course  of  life  presents 
the  mind  and  the  body  running  cunrses  widely  difTcrGnt,  and  in  great 
part  of  the  time  in  opposite  dirBciions."  (P.  ISO.)  Dugald  Stewart  has 
furnished  so  apposite  answer  to  thia  tomark.  "  In  the  case  of  old  men," 
says  he,  "  it  is  generally  fonad  that  a  decline  of  the  faculties  keeps  pace 
with  (he  decay  of  bodily  health  snii  vigour.  The  few  exceptions  thai  occur 
to  the  univGIsalily  of  this  fact  only  prove  that  there  are  some  diseases 
fatal  to  life,  which  do  not  injurs  iboss  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the 
intellectual  operations  are  tuDro  immediately  connected."'  Lord  Broug- 
ham, moreover,  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with  himself.  He  first  mainlains 
that  the  mind  is  wholly  independent  of  ths  body.and  then  admits  that  "a 
serious  illness  "  is  capable  of  impairing  its  power.  Yelhow,  onhis  hypo- 
thesis, should  it  beaneelableby  tbisanymoie  thanby  the  slightest  disease  1 

It  is  a  popular  opinion,  that  in  pulmonary  cunsumplion,  and  other 
lingering  diseases  attended  with  waste  of  the  body,  the  mind  neverthe- 
less continues  to  act  with  entire  vigour  up  to  the  very  day  or  hitur  of 
disaolation.  This  notion,  if  true,  would  milhats  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  mind  being  affected  by  the  state  of  the  organs ;  but  it  is  realty  un- 
founded. There  is  a  difference  between  derangement  of  an  organ  and 
mere  weakness  in  its  functions.  In  pulmonary  consuinplion  the  lungs 
alone  are  disorganized ; — the  brain  ajid  other  organs,  remaining  entire  m 
their  structure,  aro  sound  although  weakened  m  their  functions.  The 
minil  in  such  patients,  therefore,  does  not  become  disordered  ;  but  its 
vigour  is  unquestionably  impaired.  In  the  case  of  the  patient's  legs, 
the  bones  and  muscles,  remaining  entire,  he  can  walk:  in  heallh,  how- 
ever, he  could  have  accomplished  a  journey  of  many  miles  without 
fatigue,  whereas  be  cannot  in  disease  da  more  than  move  across  his  bed- 
loom.  It  might  certainly  be  said  that  he  could  aalJc  to  the  last,  but  it 
could  not  with  truth  be  maintained  that  his  power  of  perambulation  was 
as  great  at  hii  death  as  in  health  ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  brain  and  the  mind. 

What,  then,  does  the  proposition  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind  imply  1  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  eye  as  somewhat  anatogoua. 
If  the  eye  be  the  organ  of  vision,  it  will  be  conceded,  Erst,  That  sight 
caimat  be  enjoyed  without  its  instrumentality  ;  secondly,  That  every  act 
of  vision  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  state  of  the  organ, 
■nd,  vice  teria,  that  every  change  af  condition  in  (he  organ  must  influ- 
ence sight ;  and,  thirdly,  That  the  perfection  of  vision  will  be  in  relstion 
to  the  perfection  of  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  if  the  brain  be  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  it  will  follow  (hat  the  mind  does  not  act  in  this  life  inde- 
pendently of  its  organ — and  hence,  that  eiery  emotion  and  judgment  of 
which  we  are  conscious  is  (he  result  of  the  mind  and  its  organ  acting 
together  ;  accondlv,  that  every  mental  affection  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  slate  of  the  organ,  and,  vice  vena,  evfry  state  of  the 
organ  must  be  attended  by  a  certain  condition  of  the  mind  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  perfection  of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  wiU  bear  a  relation 
•  fWIiMSD/'MuroffWlowpha,  B-^a»- 
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to  the  jTierfection  of  its  organ.  These  jiroposiuons  tppear  to  bo  iiieo» 
trovertible,  and  to  follow  as  necessary  conse<|aences  from  the  simple  fael 
that  the  mind  acts  by  means  of  organs.  But  if  they  be  well  funnded,  how 
important  a  study  does  that  of  tho  orgsns  of  the  mind  become  !  It  is  the 
study  of  the  mind  itself,  in  the  only  condition  in  which  it  is  known  to  us ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  in  past  ages  the  mind  has  been  studied  without  refe- 
rence to  organization,  accounts  for  the  melancholy  uuth,  that,  independent 
ly  of  Phrenology,  no  mental  philosophy  suited  to  practical  purposes  eiists. 

Holding  it,  then,  as  established  by  the  evidence  of  the  most  esteemed 
physiologists,  and  also  by  observation,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  and  that  the  state  of  the  brain  inflnooces  that  of  the  mental  powers, 
the  next  question  which  presents  itself  is.  Whether  the  mind  in  every  ad 
employs  the  whole  brain  as  one  or||ran,  or  whether  separate  mental  faculties 
are  connected  with  distinct  portions  of  the  brain  as  their  respective  or- 
gans 1    The  following  considerations  may  enable  us  to  solve  this  question  : 

let,  In  all  ascertained  instances,  different  functions  are  never  per* 
formed  by  the  same  organ,  but  the  reverse ;  each  function  has  an  organ 
for  itself:  the  stomach,  for  instance,  digests  food,  the  liver  secretes  bile, 
the  heart  propels  the  blood,  the  eyes  see,  the  ears  hear,  the  tongue  tastes, 
and  tne  nose  smells.  Nay,  on  analyzing  these  examples,  it  is  found  that 
wherever  the  function  is  compound,  each  element  of  it  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  distinct  organ  :  thus,  to  accomplish  the  lingual  duties,  there 
is  one  nerve  whose  oSce  is  to  move  the  tongue,  another  nerve  whose 
duty  it  is  to  communicate  the  ordinary  sense  of  feeling  to  the  tongue, 
and  a  third  nerve  which  conveys  the  sensation  of  taste.  A  similar  com- 
bination of  nerves  takes  place  in  the  hands,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  contain  voluntary  muscles :  one  nerve  gives  motion,  another 
bestows  feeling,  while  a  third  conveys  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  tho 
state  of  the  muscle ;  and,  except  m  the  case  of  the  tongue,  all  these 
nerves  are  blended  in  one  common  sheath. 

In  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  there  is  no  ascertained  example 
of  one  nerve  performing  two  functions,  such  as  feeling  and  communi- 
cating motion,  or  seeing  and  hearing,  or  tasting  and  smellinff.  The  spinal 
marrow  consists  of  three  double  columns :  the  anterior  column  of  each 
lateral  division  is  for  motion,  the  posterior  for  sensation,  and  the  middle 
for  respiration.  In  the  case  of  the  brain,  therefore,  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  that  if  reasoning  be  an  act  essentially  difierent  fron^  loving 
or  hating,  there  will  be  one  organ  for  reasoning,  another  for  loving,  and 
a  third  lor  hating. 

2dli/t*  It  is  an  undisputed  truth,  that  the  various  mental  powers  of 
man  appear  in  succession,  and»  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  reflecting  or 
reasoning  faculties  are  those  which  arrive  latest  at  perfection.  In  the 
child,  the  emotions  of  fear  and  of  love  appear  before  that  of  veneration ; 
and  the  capacity  of  observing  the  existence  and  qualities  of  external 
objects  arrives  much  sooner  at  maturity  than  that  of  abstract  reasoning. 
Daily  observation  shows  that  the  brain  undergoes  a  corresponding  change ; 
whereas  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  immaterial  principle  varies  in  its 
powers  from  year  to  year.  If  every  faculty  of  the  mind  be  connected 
with  the  whole  brain,  this  successive  developement  of  mental  powers  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  what  we  should  expect  a  priori ;  because,  if  the 
general  organ  is  fitted  for  manifesting  with  success  one  mental  faculty, 
It  ought  to  be  equally  so  for  manifesting  all.  On  the  contrary,  obser- 
vation shows  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  really  developed  at 
different  periods  of  life,  corresponding  with  the  successive  evolution  of 
the  faculties.     In  infancy,  according  to  Chaussier,  the  cerebellum  forms 

'*  Most  of  the  following  arguments  are  taken  from  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's 
Observations  on  Dr.  Barclay's  Objections  to  Phrenology,  published  in  the 
Traauactions  qf  the  Phrenole^ieal  SodetM    jKdinburgh.  1824.)  oa^  413. 
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one-fifteenth  of  the  encephalic  mass,  and,  in  adult  age,  from  one' 
one-eighth  ;  its  size  heing  thus  in  strict  accordance  with  the  en 
the  sexual  propensity,  of  which  it  is  the  organ.    In  childhood  the 
part  of  the  forehead  generally  predominates ;  in  later  life  the  upper.,    ^mt 
parts  become  more  prominent — which  facts  also  are  in  strict  accordance 
«¥ith  the  periods  of  unfolding  of  the  observing  and  reasoning  powers. 

3(%,  Genius  isnlmost  always  partial,  which  it  ought  not  to  be  if  the  organ 
of  the  mind  were  single.  A  genius  for  poetry,  for  mechanics,  for  drawing, 
for  music,  or  for  mathematics,  sometimes  appears  at  a  very  early  age  in 
individuals  who,  in  regard  to  all  other  pursuits,  are  mere  ordinary  men,  and 
who,  with  every  effort,  can  never  attain  to  anything  above  mediocrity. 

4kthly,  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  are  at  variance  with  the  supposition 
of  the  mind  manifesting  all  its  faculties  by  means  of  a  single  organ ;  while 
they  are  'quite  consistent  with,  and  explicable  by,  that  of  a  plurality  of 
organs.  In  dreaming  the  mind  experiences  numerous  vivid  emotions — 
such  as  fear,  anger,  and  affection — arising,  succeeding  one  another,  and 
departing,  without  control  from  the  intellectual  powers ;  -  or  it  is  filled  with 
a  thousand  varied  conceptions,  sometimes  connected  and  rational,  but 
more  frequently*  disjointed  and  absurd,  and  all  differing  widely  from  the 
waking  operations  of  the  mind,  in  wanting  consistency  and  sense.  These 
phenomena  harmonize  remarkably  with  the  doctrine  of  a  variety  of  faculties 
and  organs,  some  of  which,  being  active,  communicate  those  disordered 
ideas  and  feelings  Jhat  constitute  a  dream,  while  the  repose  of  others 
permits  the  disordered  action  which  characterizes  the  pictures  formed  by 
the  fancy  in  sleep. 

Were  the  organ  of  mind  single,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  faculties  should 
be  asleep  or  awake  to  the  same  extent  at  the  same  time ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  no  such  thing  as  dreaming  could  take  place. 

bthlyf  The  admitted  phenomena  of  partial  idiocy  and  partial  insanity 
are  so  plainly  and  strongly  in  contradiction  with  the  notion  of  a  single  organ 
of  mind,  that  Pinel  himself,  no  friend  to  Phrenology,  asks  if  they  can  be 
reconciled  to  such  a  conception. 

Partial  idiocy  is  that  state  in  which  an  individual  manifests  one  or 
several  powers  of  the  mind  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  energy,  while  he  is 
deprived  to  a  greater  of  less  extent  of  the  power  of  manimsting  all  the 
others.  Pinel,  Haslam,  Rush,  Esquirol,  and,  in  short,  every  writer  on 
insanity,  speaks  of  the  partial  developement  of  certain  mental  powers  in 
idiots ;  and  Rush,  in  particular,  alludes  not  only  to  the  powers  of  intellect, 
but  also  to  the  partial  possession  of  the  moral  faculties.  Some  idiots,  he 
observes,  are  as  remarkable  for  correct  moral  feelings  as  some  great 
geniuses  are  for  the  reverse.  Foder6,  in  his  Traite  du  Goitre  et  de  If 
Cretinitme,  thus  speaks,  p.  133 :  "  It  is  remarked,  that,  by  an  inexplicable 
aingulariti/f  some  of  Uiese  individuals,  (cretins,)  endowed  with  so  weak 
minds,  are  bom  with  a  particular  talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming, 
or  for  music.  I  have  known  several  who  taught  themselves  to  play  pas- 
sably on  the  organ  and  harpsichord ;  others  who  understood,  without  ever 
having  had  a  master,  the  repairing  of  watches  and  the  construction  of 
some  pieces  of  mechanism."  He  adds,  that  these  powers  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  intellect,  <*  for  these  individuals  not  only  could  not  read 
books  which  treated  of  the  principles  of  meehaoics,  but  ili  etaietU  derotUh 
lorMqu'on  en  parlaii,  el  ne  te  perfectiofmaient  jamais.^*  It  mtist  be  observed 
also,  that  these  unfortunate  individuals  differ  very  much  in  the  kirtd  as 
well  as  quantity  of  mental  power  possessed.  One,  for  example,  is  all 
kin'lness  and  good  nature,  another  quarrelsome  and  mischievous,  or  one 
has  a  lively  perception  of  harmony  in  music,  while  another  has  none.  An 
instance  is  given  by  Pinel  of  an  idiot  girl  who  manifested  a  most  wonder- 
fiil  propensity  to  imiiaU  whatever  she  heard  or  saw,  but  who  dis^Xas|«W 
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BO  intellectual  faculty  in  a  perceptibla  degree,  and  never  attached  an  idea 
to  any  sound  she  uttered.  Dr.  Rush  particularizes  one  man  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  religious  feelings,  although  exceedingly  deficient  in  the 
other  moral  sentiments  and  in  understanding ;  and,  among  the  cretins, 
many  are  to  be  found  who  scarcely  manifest  any  oiher  faculty  of  the  mind 
except  Amativeness. 

It  ought  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  characteristic  features  of  each 
particular  case  are  strictly  permanent.  The  idiot,  who  to-day  manifests 
the  faculty  of  Tune,  or  thi^  feeling  of  Benevolence,  of  Veneration,  or  of 
Self-Esteem,  will  not  to*morrow,  nor  in  a  year,  exhibit  a  different  kind  of 
predominant  manifestations.  Were  deficiency  of  the  brain  as  a  singU 
organ  the  cause  of  idiocy,  these  phenomena  ought  not  to  sppear ;  for, 
being  able  to  manifest  one  faculty,  it  ought,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  individual  is  placed,  to  bo  equallv  able  to  manifest  all 
others  whose  activitv  may  be  required,  and  thus  tiie  character  of  the  idiocy 
ought  40  change  with  every  passing  event — which  it  never  does.  Foder^ 
caUs  these  fiicts  *'  inexplicable  singularities  ;•'  and  no  doubt,  on  his  theory, 
they  truly  are  so.  To  the  phrenotogist,  however,  they  offer  no  difficulty  ; 
for  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  hu  views.  The  difference  in  the 
ibiiut  of  powers  manifested  in  cases  of  partial  idiocy — between  the  capacity 
for  mecnanics,  for  instance,  and  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  Self-Esteem, 
or  Benevolence — is  as  great  as  between  the  sensations  excited  by  a  sound 
and  an  odour.  To  infer,  therefore,  that  one  organ  serves  for  the  mani- 
fostation  of  all  these  faculties,  is  really  much  the  same,  in  point  of  logic, 
as  to  suppose  all  the  external  senses  to  have  only  one  organic  apparatus, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  of  many  individuals  being  blind  who  are  not  deaf,  or 
deaf  and  not  blind. 

Partial  insanity,  or  that  state  in  which  one  or  more  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  deranged,  whUe  the  integrity  of  the  lemainder  is  unafltected,  is  known 
bv  the  name  of  monoraania,  and  appears  equally  with  the  former  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  one  organ  manifesting  all  the  mental  faculties  , 
for  the  argument  constantly  recurs,  that  if  the  organ  be  sufficiently  sound 
to  manifest  one  faculty  in  its  perfect  state,  it  ought  to  be  equally  capable 
of  manifesting  all — which,  however,  is  known  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  fact.  On  this  subject  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  a  single 
instance,  merely  in  illustration. 

0(foUe  raiMtmnante  Pinel  thus  speaks :  '*  Hospitals  for  the  insane  are 
never  without  some  example  of  mania  marked  by  acts  of  extravagance, 
or  even  of  fury,  with  a  kind  of  judgment  preserved  in  all  its  integrity,  if 
we  judge  of  it  by  the  conversation :  the  lunatic  gives  the  most  just  and 
precise  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  curious ;  no  incoherence  of  ideas 
IS  discernible ;  he  reads  and  writes  letters  as  if  his  understanding  were 
perfootly  soond ;  and  yet,  by  a  singular  contrast,  he  tears  in  pieces  his 
clothes  and  bed-covers,  and  always  finds  some  plausible  reason  to  justify 
his  wandering  and  his  fury.  ■  This  sort  of  mania  is  so  far  from  rare,  that 
the  vulgar  naaoe  of  fdie  raisotmante  has  been  given  to  it." — P.  93. 
Here,  again,  the  difficulty  recurs  of  reconcilinjg  such  facts  with  the  idea  of 
one  organ  executing  all  the  functions  of  the  mind.  How  comes  that  organ 
to  be  able  to  manifest,  in  a  sound  state,  several  but  not  all  the  faculties  1 

Bihly,  Besides  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  and  insanity,  there  is  another 
class  of  feots  (to  which,  however,  I  shall  only  allude)  equally  at  variance 
with  the  supposition  of  a  single  organ  of  mind,  viz.,  partial  injuries  of  the 
Inrain,  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  without  injury  to  the  mental  facul- 
ties. I -merely  observe,  that  if  every  part  of  the  brain  is  concerned  in 
every,  mental  act,  it  appears  strange  that  all  the  processes  of  thought 
tbould  be  manifested  with  equal  sueeesM  when  a  great  part  of  the  brain 
IS  iniaied  or  destroyed,  as  when  its  whole  structure  u  sound  and  entire 
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If  the  fact  were  really  as  here  stated,  the  brain  would  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  laws  of  organic  structure ;  for  although  a  part  of  the  lungs 
may  be  sufHcient  to  maintain  respiration,  or  a  part  of  the  stomach  to 
execute  digestion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  life,  there  is  no  instance 
in  which  these  functions  have  been  as  successfully  performed  by  impaired 
organs  as  they  would  have  been  by  lungs  and  a  stomach  in  their  natural 
state  of  health  and  activity.  The  phrenolo^ts  are  reduced  to  no  strait 
to  reconcile  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  with  their  system ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  principle  of  a  plurality  of  organs  is  acknowledged,  the  facts  admit 
of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

7tkly^  Daily  experience  may  satisfy  as  that  the  mind  manifests  a  plu- 
rality of  faculties  by  a  plurality  of  organs.  An  individual  receives  an 
affront  in  a  venerable  assembly,  and  the  following  mental  states  may  pre- 
sent themselves  simultaneously :  He  feels  anger :  yet  he  feels  awe  or 
respect  for  the  persons  present ;  houses  reflection  and  restrains  his  wrath. 
These  states  of  mind  may  continue  to  coexist  for  hours.  A  single  organ 
could  not  serve  to  give  consciousness  of  indignation,  to  feel  awe,  and  to 
practise  restraint,  all  at  the  same  moment ;  but  this  is  quite  practicable 
by  a  plurality  of  organs.  Indeed  we  are  able  at  the  same  moment  to 
manifest  opposite  emotions  in  our  actions,  if  we  employ  different  instru- 
ments in  doing  so.  A  man  may  wound  another  deliberately  with  a  dagger, 
and  at  the  same  instant  speak  peace  to  him  and  smile  in  his  face.  An  artist 
may  execute  a  drawing,  and  at  the  same  instant  sing  a  song.  If  one  cannot 
compose  poetry  and  calculate  logarithms  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  because 
some  of  the  organs  required  in  the  one  operation  are  necessary  also  in 
the  other ;  and  the  same  organs  cannot  perform  two  duties  at  once. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  appears,  that  any  theory  founded 
upon  the  notion  that  the  brain  is  a  single  organ,  is  uniformly  at  variance 
with  all  that  is  ascertained  to  be  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  while  it  satis- 
factorily explains  tno*t  of  these  facts,  is  consistent  with  all  of  them.  Its 
truth  is  thus  almost  demonstrated,  not  by  far-fetched  nor  pretended  facts 
which  few  can  verify,  but  by  facts  which  daily  **  obtrude  themselves  upon 
the  notice  of  the  senses."  X^is  principle,  indeed,  bears  on  the  face  of  it 
so  much  greater  a  degree  of  probability  than  the  opposite  one,  that  it  has 
long  since  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  many  inquirers.  **  The  brain  is 
a  very  complicated  organ,"  says  Bonnet,  **  or  rather  an  assemblage  of 
very  different  organs;"*  Tissot  contends  that  every  perception  has  dif- 
ferent fibres  ;t  and  Haller  and  Van  Swieteo  were  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
ternal senses  occupy,  in  the  brain,  organs  as  distinct  as  the  nerves  of  the 
external  senses.t  Cabanis  entertained  a  similar  notion  ;^  and  so  did 
Prochaska.  Cuvier  says,  that  "  certain  parts  of  the  brain  in  all  classes 
of  animals  are  large  or  small,  according  to  certain  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mals ;*'ll  and  the  same  eminent  author  admits  that  QaU*8  doctrine  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  is  nowise  contradictory  to  the  general  principles  of 
physiology  .if  Soemmering  trusts  that  we  shall  one  day  find  tne  particular 
seats  of  the  different  orders  of  ideas.  "  Let  the  timid,  therefore,  take 
courage,"  says  Dr.  Georget,  <*  and  after  the  example  of  such  high  authori- 
ties, fear  not  to  commit  the  unpardonable  crime  of  innovation,  of  passing 
for  cranioscopists,  in  admitting  the  plurality  of  the  faculties  and  the  mental 
organs  of  the  brain,  or  at  least  in  daring  to  examine  the  subject."** 
Foder6  himself,  a  very  zealous  opponent  of  Phrenology,  after  recapitu- 
lating a  great  many  reasons  similar  to  those  given  above,  which  had  been 

♦  Patmginisie,  \.  334.  f  (Euvres,  iii.  33.  t  Van  Swielcn,  i.  454 

6  Rapports  du  Pkynque  et  du  Moral  de  V Homme,  2de  edit.,  i.  233-4. 

H  Anatomie  Con^parie,  torn.  ii. 

if  Rapport  Hittoriaue  aur  lea  I'rogrh  des  Sciences  NotUTelU*,  ^^.^'V•^5'*^ 

**  Physiologie  du  Syst>me  N'erveuv^  \.  1^<V. 
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•mnlo^id  bf  philosophers  antecadent  to  Dn.  Gall  mai  Spunhaim,  fa 
beliovine  >n  t.  plurilily  of  mental  organa,  ia  canalnined  lo  sdmll,  itut 
'■  thia  kind  of  Teaaoning  haa  been  employed  by  ihe  greater  naiiibn  rf 
■aitomiaia,  from  the  lime  of  Galen  down  to  our  own  d^y,  and  flren  by  the 
great  Hnller,  who  experienced  >  ueceaeiijr for Basigningifunciioalo each 
aeparlment  of  the  brain."    Pinel  alio,  (in  the  uticla  Manii  in  the  En- 


a; 


•idii  Milkadiaue,)  after  telatinv  lome  caaea  of  partial  m 
all  Ibia  collet  ■        "  '  


iled  with  the  opinion  of 
a  single  faculty  and  a  aingla  ornn  of  the  undoratanding  1  Even  in-  Iha 
Edi^Tgh  Rcmea,  (?Id.  XCI  V.,)  Sir  Chaile*  Bell  ia  commended  for  "  at- 
tacking the  common  opinion,  that  a  separate  aetitation  and  Tolilion  aie 
conveyed  by  the  eame  nerrea,"  and  foratsetting  "the  different  functiont 
of  diSorenC  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum." 

It  ia  not  aurpiiaing,  therefore,  that  teSecling  men  were  early  led  to 
imagine  that  particular  mental  poweramuat  be  connected  with  particular 
parta  of  the  brain  ;  and  accordinglj,  before  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
modern  melaphyeica  sprang  up,  we  find  traeea  of  thia  opinion  common, 
not  only  among  eminent  anitomistaaod  phjaiologiata,  but  among  authora 
on  human  nature  in  general.     Burton,  in  hia  Anaroay  of  Udojaholy, 

Eublished  in  1631,  ea^a  ;  "  Inner  aenies  are  three  in  number,  so  called 
ecauaa  they  be  nilhin  the  brain-pan,  aa  common  senee,  phantaaie.  and 
memory  i"  of  common  aenae,  be  aaya,  that  "the  fore  part  of  the  brain  ia 
hia  organ  or  aeat ;"  of  phanlaala  Or  imagination,  which  some  call  lestimH* 
tive  or  cogitative,  (hat  his  "  organ  ia  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain  ;"  and 
of  memory,  that  "his  leat  and  organ  ia  the  back  part  of  the  brain."  Thia 
was  the  account  of  the  facullics  given  tn  Ariatotle,  and  repeated,  with 
little  variation,  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  agea.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury a  head.divided  into  regiona  according  to  theae  opinions,  was  designed 
by  Albert  ^e  Great,  Bishop  of  Ratiabon;  and  anollier  was  published  by 
Fetrus  Montaf^ana,  in  14S1.*  One  publiahed  at  Venice,  in  1S6Z,  by 
Ludovico  Doici,  in  a  work  upon  strengthening  and  preserving  the  me- 
mory, ia  here  represented  : 

REFEEENCES  TO  FIGURE. 
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ftll  sciences,  in  which  a  large  head  so  delineated  is  conspicuous.     It  was 
published  at  Rome  so  late  as  1632.* 

If,  then,  so  many  physiologists  and  others  have  been  led  to  believe  in 
a  plurality  of  mental  organs,  by  a  perception  of  the  contradiction  and  in- 
consistency existing  between  the  phenomena  and  the  supposition  of  the 
whole  brain  being  the  single  organ  of  the  mind,  I  cannot  err  much  in  say- 
ing, that  the  latter  notion,  far  from  being  self-evident,  appears  so  impro- 
bable as  to  require  even  stronger  facts  to  prove  it  than  the  opposite  view. ; 
and  that  the  presumptions  are  aJI  in  favour  of  a  plurality  of  mental  facul- 
ties manifesting  themselves  by  means  of  a  plurality  of  organs. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show,  first,  That  the  ridicule,  opposition, 
and  abuse  with  which  Phrenology  was  treated  at  its  first  announcement, 
and  its  continued  rejection  by  men  of  established  reputation,  whose 
opinions  it  contradicts,  afford  no  presumption  that  it  is  untrue,  for  many 
great  discoveries  have  met  with  a  similar  fate : — Secondly,  That  we  are 
really  unacquainted  with  the  mind,  as  an  entity  distinct  from  the  body, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  mind  not  being  conscious  of  its  organs  that 
metaphysicians  have  supposed  their  feelings  and  intellectual  perceptions 
to  be  emanations  of  pure  spirit,  whereas  they  are  the  results  of  mind  and 
its  organs  acting  in  combination : — Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  anatomists 
and  physiologists  admit  the  brafn  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  common 
feelings  localizes  thought  in  the  head,  although  it  does  not  inform  us  what 
substance  occupies  the  interior  of  the  skull ;  farther^  that  the  very  idea  of 
the  mind  having  an  organ,  implies  that  every  mental  act  is  accompanied 
with  an  affection  of  the  organ,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  mind  cannot  be  discovered  without  taking  the  influence  of  the  organs 
into  account  at  every  step : — And,  fourthly,  That  the  analogy  of  the  nerves 
of  feeling  and  motion,  of  the  five  senses,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
all  of  which  perform  distinct  functions  by  separate  organs — also  the  suc- 
cessive appearance  of  the  faculties  in  youth,  and  the  phenomena  of  partial 
genius,  of  dreaming,  of  partial  insanity,  of  monomania,  and  of  partial  in- 
juries of  the  brain — furnish  presumptive  evidence  that  the  mind  manifests 
a  plurality  of  faculties  by  means  of  a  variety  of  organs,  and  exclude  the 
supposition  of  a  single  power  operating  by  a  single  organ.  The  next  in- 
quiTy,'therefore,  naturally  is,  What  effect  does  the  condition  of  the  organs 
produce  on  the  state  of  the  mind  t  Is  it  indifferent  whether  the  organs 
be  large  or  small — well  or  ill  constituted — in  health  or  in  disease  1 

I  submit  the  following  facts  to  prove  that  in  other  departments  of 
organized  nature  size  in  an  or^sn,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  is  a 
measure  of  power  in  its  function ,  t.  e.,  that  small  size  indicates  little  power, 
and  large  size  much  power,  when  all  other  circumstances  are  alike  :t 

In  our  infancy  we  have  all  been  delighted  with  the  fable  of  the  old 
man  who  showed  his  sor^s  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  pointed  out  to  them  how 
easy  it  was  to  snap  one  asunder,  and  how  difiScult  to  break  the  whole. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  simple  story  pervades  all  material  sub- 
stances ;  for  example,  a  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres, 
and  hence  it  follows  that  each  muscle  will  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fibres  which  enter  into  its  composition.  If  nerves  be  composed 
of  parts,  a  nerve  which  is  composed  of  twenty  parts  must  be  more  vigorous 
than  one  which  consists  of  only  one.  To  render  this  principle  universally 
true,  however,  one  condition  must  be  observed — namely,  that  all  the  parts 
compared  with  each  other,  or  with  the  whole,  shall  be  of  the  same  quality  : 

*  Klliotson's  Blumenbach,  p.  205. 

t  This  subject  is  fully  treated  of  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  in  an  Essay  on 
\he  Influence  of  Organic  Size  on  Energy  of  Function,  particularly  as  applied 
to  the  Organs  of  the  external  Senses  and  Brain,  in  the  Phrenological  Jounwlt 
vol  .iv.,  p.  161. 
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for  example,  if  the  old  romn  in  the  fable  had  presented  ten  twigs  of  wood 
tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  desired  his  sons  to  obserre  how  much  more  diffi* 
cult  it  was  to  break  ten  than  to  sever  one  ;  and  if  his  sons,  in  refutation 
of  this  assertion,  had  presented  him  with  a  rod  of  iron  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  one  twig,  and  said  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  break  that  iron  rod, 
although  single,  as  his  whole  bundle  of  twigs,  although  tenfold,  the  answer 
would  have  been  obvious,  that  the  things  compared  differed  in  kind  and 

Duality,  and  that  if  he  took  ten  iron  rods,  and  tried  to  break  them,  the 
ifficulty  would  be  as  great  compared  with  that  of  severing  one,  as  the 
task  of  breaking  ten  twigs  of  wood  compared  with  that  of  breaking  one. 
In  like  manner,  nerves,  muscles,  brain,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be  sound,  or  they  may  be  diseased  ;  they  may  be  of  a  fine  structure 
or  a  coarse  structure  ;  they  may  be  old  or  young ;  they  may  be  almost 
dissolved  by  the  burning  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  nearly  frozen  under  the 
influence  of  an  arctic  winter ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  irrational  to 
expect  the  influence  of  size  to  stand  forth  as  a  fixed  enersy  overruling  all 
these  circumstances,  and  producing  effects  constantly  equal.  The  stren^tb 
of  iron  itself,  and  adamantine  rock,  depends  on  temperature  ;  for  either 
will  melt  with  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  at  a  still  higher  point  they 
will  be  dissipated  into  vapour.  The  true  principle,  then,  is,  that— con 
stitution,  health,  and  outward  circumstances  being  the  same — a  largs 
muscle,  or  largo  nerve,  composed  of  numerous  fibres,  will  act  with  more 
force  than  a  small  one  comprehending  few. 

In  tradn^  the  influence  of  this  law  in  animated  beings,  however,  we 
cannot  consistently  compare  one  species  with  another  ;  Mcause  in  such 
comparisons  other  conditions  besides  size  are  not  the  same.  Man,  the 
beaver,  and  the  bee,  for  example,  all  construct,  yet  the  bee's  organ  of 
Constructiveness  must  be  very  minute  ;  and  if  we  compare  the  impercep- 
tible organ  in  it  with  the  relative  organ  m  man  or  the  beaver,  it  may 
plausibly  be  argued,  that  man  and  the  beaver  do  not  excel  the  bee  in  art, 
m  proportion  to  the  excess  of  size  in  their  organs  of  Constructiveness. 
But  this  is  an  incorrect  method  of  reasoning.  The  structure  of  every 
species  of  animals  is  modified  to  suit  its  own  condition  of  life.  The  ox 
has  four  stomachs,  and  the  horse  only  one ;  yet  both  digest  the  same 
kind  of  food.  The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  compare,  in  different 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  size  of  particular  organs  with  strength  of 
particular  functions,  (health,  age,  exercise,  and  constitution  bein.^  alike,) 
and  then  size  will  be  found  correctly  to  indicate  power.*  The  more 
nearly  any  two  species  resemble  each  other,  the  fitter  they  become  for 
being  profitably  compared  in  their  structure  and  functions  ;  and  hence  a 
reflected  light  of  analogy  may  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  the 
human  economy,  by  studying  that  of  the  more  perfect  of  the  lower  animala 
Still,  however,  we  derive  only  presumptive  evidence  from  this  source,  and 
positive  proof  can  be  obtained  only  by  direct  observations  on  man  himself. 
This  last  evidence  alone  is  admitted  by  phrenologists  as  sufficient,  and 
on  it  exclusively  their  science  reats. 

In  the  following  observations  on  the  influence  of  size  in  the  organs  upon 
the  power  of  function  in  different  species  of  animals,  I  intend  merely  to 
illustrate  in  a  popular  manner  an  abstract  point  of  doctrine,  and  not  to 
prove  it  by  rigid  evidence:  for  that  evidence  I  confine  myself  to  direct 
observations  on  the  human  species  alone : 

It  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  the  strength  of  the  bones  is  always, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  proportioned  to  their  size.  So  certain 
is  this,  that  when  nature  requires  to  give  strength  to  a  bone  in  a  bird,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  increasing  the  weight  of  the  animal,  the  bona 

*  See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  515. 
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.•  nuide  of  large  diameter,  bot  hollow  in  the  middle ;  and,  on  mechanical 
principlesi  the  increase  of  Tolwne  adds  to  ita  atreupth.  That  the  law  of 
aixe  holds  in  regard  to  the  bloodvessels  ana  heart,  is  self-evident  to  every 
one  who  knows  that  a  tube  of  three  inches  diameter  will  transmit  more 
water  than  a  lube  of  only  one  inch.  And  the  same  may  be  aaid  in  regasd 
to  the  longs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  every  other  part.  If  a  liver  with  a  emv 
face  of  ten  square  inches  can  secrete  foor  oancee  of  bile,  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  one  hating  «  enrfiMe  of  twenty  square  inches  will  be  aiUe^ 
all  other  things  being  equal,  to  eecrete  a -quantity  greater  in  proportion 
to  its  greater  size.  If  this  law  did  not  hold  trae,  what  would  be  the 
advantage  of  large  and  capacious  lungs  ov«r  small  and  eoofined  1  There 
could  be  noAOi  ' 

Speaking  genemlly,  there  are  two  elaaaee>«f  nerves  distributed  over 
the  body,  those  of  motbn  and  tkoae  of  sensation  or  feeling.  In  motion, 
the  muscle  is  the  essential  or  chief  apparatus,  and  the  nerve  is  required 
only  to  communieate  to  it  the  impnlee  of  the.will ;  but  in  sensation  the 
reverse  is  the  ciise--4he  nerve  itself  is -the  chief  instramentt  and  Che  part 
on  which  it  is  ramified  is*  merely  a  modiom  for  putting  it  into  relatien 
with  the  specific  qualities  which  it  is  destined  to  recognise. 

To  illustrate  in  a  general -way  the  effect  of  aise  in  rsgard  to  these 
nerves,  the  following  eases  may  bO  adduced ;  -they  are  stated  on  the  au- 
thority of  Desmoolins,  a  celebrated  French  physiologist,  when  no  other 
name  is  given :  The  horse  and  ox  hnve  much  greater  muscular  power* 
and  much  less  intensity  of  sensation,  !»•  their  limbs  than  man ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  now  onder  diseoesion,  the  nerves  of  motion 
going  >  to- tho  lour -limbe  in  the  horse  and  ox  are  at  least  one-third  more 
numeroua  Ann  the  nerves  of  sensation  goinff  to  the  laoM  parte — whereae 
in  mauj  <the  nervea  of  >  motion  going  toihetega*  and  arms  are  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth -pari  lese  than  the  nerves  of  sensation  tetributed  on  ]^e  same  parts. 
In  like  manneri  m  birda  and- reptiles  which  have  scaly  skins  and  limited 
touch,  but  vigorous  powers  of  motion,  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  few  and 
small,  and  the  nerves  of  motion  numerous)  and  large.  Farther,  wherever 
nature  has  given  e  higher  degree  of  senssition  or  touch  to  any  particular 
part  than  to  the  other  parts  of  an  animal,  there  the  nerve  of  sensation  is 
invariably  iboreased-i  for  exainp]e,the  aingle  nerve  of  feeling  ramified  on 
the  tactile  extremity  of  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant  exceeds  in  sise  the 
united  volume  of  all  the  muscular  nerves  of  that  organ.  -Some  species 
of  monkeys  possess  great  sensibility  in  the  tail,  and  some  species  of  bats 
have  great  sensibility  in  their  wings ;  and  in- these  parts  the  nerveeof 
sensation  are  increased  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  functional 
power.  Birds  require  to  rise  in  tM  air,  which  is  a  medium  much  lighter 
than  their  own  bodies.  To  have  enlarged  the  sue  of  their  muscles  wouhi 
have  added  to  their  weiffht,  and  increased  their  difficulty  in  rising.  Na* 
ture,  to  avoid  this  disadvantage,  has  bestowed  on  them  large  nerves  of 
motion,  which  infuse  a  vefry  powerful  stimulus  into  the  muscles,  and 
increase  their  power  of  flying.  Fishes  live  in  water,  which  has  almoet 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  their  bodices.  To  them  Nature  has  given 
large  muscles,  in  order  to  increase  their  locomotive  powers  ;  and  in  them 
the  nerves  of  motion  are  less.  In  these  instances  Mature  curiously  adds 
to  the  power  of  motion  by  increasing  the  size  of.  that  part  of  the  locomo- 
tive apparatus  which  may  be  enlarged  most  conveniently  for  the  animal; 
but  either  the  muscle  or  the  nerve  must  be  enlarged,  otherwise  there  is 
no  increase  of  power. 

In  regard  to  the  external  senses,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  each  is 
composed,  first,  of  an  instrument  or  medium  on  which  the  impression  is 
made — the  eye  for  example  ;  and,  secoildly,  of  »  nenr«  ^o  cow^nmsX  ^^ 
impression  to  the  brain.     The  same  law  of  aixe  hoVda  \t\  tc^^t^  \.q  ^qaa 
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•rgftQs  of  the  tenses  :  ft  laiffe  eye  will  colleet  more  rays  of  light,  a  Urge 
ear  more  vibrations  of  sound,  and  large  nostrils  more  odorous  particles, 
than  the  same  organs  if  small.   This  is  so  obTious,  that  it  scarcely  requires 

Koof ;  yet,  as  liord  Jeffirey  has  ridiculed  the  idea,  I  may  mentton  that 
onro,  Bliimenbach,  Soemmering,  Cavier,  Magendie,  Georget,  and  a 
whole  host  of  other  physiologists,  support  it.  Blumenbach,  when  treating 
of  smell,  says :  **  WhUe  animals  of  the  most  acute  smell  have  the  nasal 
organs  most  extensively  evolved,  precisely  the  same  holds  in  regard  to 
some  barbarous  nations.  For  instance,  in  the  head  of  a  North  American 
Indian  (represented  in  one  of  his  plates)  the  internal  nostrils  are  of  an 
extraordinary  size,'*  dec.  And  agam :  '*  The  nearest  to  these  in  point  of 
magnitude  are  the  internal  nostrus  of  the  Ethiopians,  from  among  whom 
I  have  eight  heads,  very  different  from  each  other,  but  each  possessing  a 
nasal  organ  much  larger  than  that  described  by  Soemmering.  These 
anatomiod  observations  accord  with  the  accounts  given  by  most  respec« 
table  travellers,  concerning  the  wonderful  acoteness  of  smell  possessed  by 
those  savages.*'  In  like  manner.  Dr.  Monro  primus — no  mean  authority 
— in  treating,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  of  the  large  or^an  of  smell 
in  the  dog,  says :  *'  The  sensibility  (of  smell)  seems  to  be  mcreased  in 
proportion  to  the  surface ;  and  this  will  also  be  found  to  take  place  in  all 
the  other  senses.**  The  same  author  states,  **  Uiat  the  external  ear  in 
different  quadrupeds  is  differently  framed,  but  uways  calculated  to  the 
creature's  manner  of  life ;  thus,  hares,  and  such  other  animals  as  are  daily 
exposed  to  insults  from  beasu  of  prey,  have  large  ears  directed  backward, 
their  eyes  warning  them  of  danger  before.*' 

These  observations  apply  to  the  external  portion  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
but  the  inner  parts  or  nerves  are  not  less  subject  to  the  same  law  of  siie. 
Georget,  an  esteemed  physiological  writer,  in  treating  of  the  nerves,  af- 
firms,  that  **  The  volume  of  these  organs  bears  a  uniform  relation,  in  all  the 
different  animals,  to  the  extent  and  force  of  the  sensations  and  move- 
ments over  which  they  preside.  Thus,  the  nerve  of  smell  in  the  dog  is 
larger  than  the  five  nerves  of  the  external  senses  in  man.**  The  nerve 
of  smell  is  small  in  man  and  in  the  monkey  tribe ;  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
perceptible  in  the  dolphin ;  large  in  the  do^  and  the  horse ;  and  altogether 
enormous  in  the  whale  and  the  skate,  in  which  it  actually  exceeds  in  diame- 
ter the  spinal  marrow  itself.  In  the  mole  it  is  of  extraordinary  size,  while 
the  optic  nerve  is  very  small.  In  the  eagle  the  reverse  is  observed,  the 
optic  nerve  being  very  large,  and  the  olfactory  small.  Most  of  the  quad 
rupeds  excel  man  in  the  acuteness  of  their  hearing,  and  accordingly  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  sheep,  the  cow,  the  horse,  dec.,  greatly 
exceeds  the  size  of  the  same  nerve  in  man.  In  some  birds  of  prey,  which 
are  known  to  possess  great  sensibility  of  taste,  the  palate  is  found  to  be 
very  copiously  supplied  with  nervous  filaments. 

But  .the  organ  of  sight  affords  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  influ- 
ence of  size.  The  office  of  the  eyeball  is  to  collect  the  rays  of  light.  A 
large  eye,  therefore,  will  take  in  more  rays  of  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
command  a  greater  sphere  of  vision,  than  a  small  one.  But  to  give 
intensity  or  power  to  vision,  the  optic  nerve  also  is  necessary.  Now,  the 
ox  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  of  a  heavy  structure  and  ill  fitted 
for  motion,  but  he  has  a  large  eyeball,  which  enables  him  to  take  in  a  large 
field  of  vision  without  turning ;  yet,  as  he  does  not  require  very  keen 
vision  to  see  his  provender,  on  which  he  almost  treads,  the  optic  nerve  is 
not  lar^e  in  proportion  to  the  eyeball.  The  eagle,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
ascending  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  enjoys  a  wide  field  of  vision  from 
its  mere  physical  position.  It  looks  down  from  a  point  over  an  extensive 
surface.  It  has  no  need,  therefore,  of  a  large  eyeball  to  increase  artifi- 
etally  its  field  of  vision,  and  accordingly  the  ball  of  its  eye  is  comoara- 
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Uvely  small ;  but  it  requires,  froni  that  height,  to  discern  its  prey  npoD 
the  surface  of  the  earth — and  not  only  is  the  distance  great,  but  the  proy 
o'fteu  resembles  in  colour  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  To  the  ea^e, 
therefore,  great  intensity  of  vision  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  in  it  the 
optic  nerve  is  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Instead  of  forming  a 
single  membrane  only  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  as  in  man  and  animals  which  do  not  require  extraordinary 
vision — and  consequently  only  equalling  in  extent  the  sphere  of  the  eye  U 
which  it  belongs — the  retina  or  expansion  of  the  nerve  of  vision  in  these 
quick-sighted  birds  of  prey  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
folds,  each  hanging  loose  into  the  eye,  and  augmenting,  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  not  only  the  extent  of  nervous  surface,  but  the  mass  of  nervous 
matter,  and  giving  rise  to  that  intensity  of  vision  which  distinguishes  the 
eSgle,  falcon,  hawk,  and  similar  animals.  In  the  case  of  the  senses,  then, 
we  plainly  see,  that  when  Nature  designs  to  increase  their  power,  she 
effects  her  purpose  by  augmenting  the  size  of  their  organs. 

Let  as  now  attend  to  fhe  brain.  Were  I  to  affirm  that  difference  of 
size  in  the  brain  produces  no  effect  on  the  vigour  of  its  functions— or  that 
a  small  brain,  in  perfect  health  and  of  a  sound  constitution,  is  equal  in 
functional  power  and  efficiency  to  a  large  one  in  similar  condition — would 
the  reader,  after  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  him  of  the 
influence  of  size  in  increasing  the  power  of  function  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  be  disposed  to  credit  the  assertion  1  He  would  hare  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  believing  it,  and  would  say  that,  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  brain 
must  form  an  exception  to  a  law  which  appears  general  over  organized 
nature ;  and  yet  the  phrenologists  have  been  assailed  with  vituperation 
for  maintaining  that  the  brain  does  not  form  an  exception  to  this  general 
law,  but  that  m  it  also  vigour  of  function  is  in  proportion  to  size,  other 
conditions  being  alike.  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  direct  evidence  in 
proof  of  this  fact ;  but  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  1  am  here> 
expounding  only  general  principles  in  an  introductory  discourse.  The 
conditions  and  modifications  under  which  these  principles  ought  to  be 
applied  in  practice  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

First,  The  brain  of  a  child  is  small,  and  its  mind  weak,  compared  with 
the  brain  and  mental  faculties  of  an  adult. 

Secondly,  Small  size  in  the  brain  is  an  invariable  cause  of  idiocy.  Phre« 
nologists  have  in  vain  called  upon  their  opponents  to  produce  a  single 
instance  of  the  mind  being  manifested  vigorously  by  a  very  small  brain. 

Dr.  Gall  has  laid  it  down  as  a  fact  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  that 
where  the  brain  is  so  small  that  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  head 
does  not  exceed  tliirteen  or  fourteen  inches,  idiocy  is  the  invariable  con 
sequence.  *'  Complete  intelligence,"  he  remarks,  "  is  absolutely  impos 
sible  with  so  small  a  brain  ;  in  such  cases  idiocy,  more  or  less  complele, 
invariably  occurs,  and  to  this  rule  no  exception  either  has  been,  or  evei 
will  be,  found."*  To  the  same  effect.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  work  on 
Insanity,  says  :  '*  We  are  very  well  aware  that  a  great  number  of  facts 
repeated  under  various  circumstances  are  necessary  before  we  can  draw  a 
general  conclusion  ;  but  with  respect  to  idiotism  from  birth,  we  have  made 
such  a  number  of  observations  in  various  countries,  that  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  affirming  that  a  too  small  brain  is  unfit  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  mind.  I  beg  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  say  that  idiotism  is  the  attribute 
of  a  too  small  brain  only  ;  idiotism  may  be  the  result  of  different  causes, 
one  of  which  is  a  too  small  brain.  We  are  convinced  from  observation, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  constant ;  and  if  we  continually  observe  that 
the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  under  the  same  circumstances,  we 
consider  our  conclusion  as  certain,  till  experience  shows  the  contraij. 

*  i$iir  Us  Punetioiu  du  CerveaUy  it  330. 
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Aptii,  1835,  Di.  Voiiin  teporia  observn 

bia  caie  it  the  PariiiBn  Hoopital  of  Ineiirablei,  in  order  to  lenlf  the  tnei* 
tion  of  Gall  in  the  piasige  juit  quoted  ;  ind  nieiitioni  that  ha  foanil  it 
aubalanliated  b^  eieiy  one  of  hia  caae*.  In  the  loweat  clua  of  id»t^ 
where  the  tntelleciDBt  miiiifeetariona  were  Dull,  the  homonlu  circumfc- 
renee,  liken  ■  little  higher  thin  the  orbit,  larieii  from  ela*Mi  la  Ibirleeo 
inchea,  while  the  dialince  from  the  toot  of  the  Doae  bickwatd  over  ^e 
top  of  (he  held  to  the  occipitil  ipine  wai  on!;  between  eight  and  nine 
•nchea.  When  the  aiie  varied  fioin  fourteen  loaeventoen  iuchei  of  hori- 
ipntal  meiauremenl,  and  eteren  or  (welre  in.lhe  other  direclion,  gliiupeei 
of  feelings  and  rindom  intellectual  perceptions  were  obseTvabls.bet  with- 
out any  power  of  attention  or  fixity  of  ideu.  lutlj,  wheu  the  %at  mea- 
iDrement  extended  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  incbas,  although  (he  head  wa* 
Blill  small,  the  intellectual  manlfoetaiiona  were  regular  anougb,  bat  defi- 
cient ih  inlenaity.  In  a  full-Bixed  head,  the  firii  meaaurement  i>  equal  lo 
twenty-two  inches,  and  the  second  to  about  fourteen  inches.  So  ]arg« 
was  the  head  of  Spuriheim.  [hat  even  on  the  ituti  theee  two  meuure- 
■nenti  amount  to  Iweniy-twa  and  one  qnirtsr  and  thirteen  and  aix-Ienthi 
inches  respfctively,  Tboae  who  deny  the  induence  of  size  of  the  brain 
on  the  manifeitations  of  the  mind,  should  reconcile  these  facts  with  iheir 
own  riews  before  ihey  decounct  Phrenology  as  at  lariance  with  nature, 
and  miin'ain  thai,  so  far  as  vigour  of  mind  is  concerned,  it  is  indiffersn: 
whether  the  head  be  large  or  small. 

Even  Finel,  who  will  not  be  auapecteil  of  inj  deaire  to  farour  Fhrc- 
tiatogy,  arlEnita,  (hat  "  It  appears  that  idiocjr  from  birth  always  accompaniet 
an  original  defect  of  the  brain,  that  it  cannot  undergo  any  aorl  of  chan^, 
and  that  its  duration  is  the  asms  with  that  ofthephyticalcaase  from  which 
it  arises."'  Ur.  Gall  hag  represented,  in  the  Atlas  of  bia  quarto  work, 
(Plates  IS,  19,  and  20,)  three  very  amall  heads  of  idiola ;  and  similar 
engravings  aia  given  by  Pinel,  A  atriking  case  of  idiocy  in  conjnnctioa 
with  a  diminutive  brain,  will  be  found  in  the  4Sd  number  of  The  PhrtnO' 
logical  Joumal.f  An  engraring  of  (he  head  ie  hers  subjotuod,  in  conliul 
wilhaskelchof  that  of  thecelebriled  Hindoo  reformei  Kammohoii  Roy. 
ImoT,  aged  30.  lUiaGaaDN  Rot. 
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Dr.  EUiotson  mentions  a  cast  of  the  head  of  a  male  idiot,  aged  eighteen 
years,  which  he  received  from  Dr.  Formby,  of  Liverpool,  and  subsequently 
presented  to  the  London  Phrenological  Society.  It  is  only  16  inches  ici 
circumference,  and  71  inches  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  vertex.  The  cere- 
brum weighed  only  1  lb.  7|  oz.,  and  the  cerebellum  but  4  ounces.* 

Deficiency  of  size  in  the  brain  is  not,  however,  the  only  cause  of  idiocy 
A  brain  may  be  large  and  diseased,  and  mental  imbecility  may  arise  fronc 
the  disease ;  but,  as  above  shovim,  although  disease  be  absent,  if  the  size 
be  very  deficient,  idiocy  is  invariable. 

Thirdly,  Men  who  have  been  remarkable,  not  for  mere  cleverness,  but 
for  great  force  of  character,  such  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Franklin,  and 
Burns,  have  had  heads  of  unusual  magnitude. 

Fourthly,  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  nations  in  whom  the  brain  is 
large,  possess  so  great  a  mental  superiority  over  those  in  whom  that  organ 
IS  small,  that  they  conquer  and  oppress  them  at  pleasure.  The  Hindoo 
brain,  for  example,  is  considenU»ly  smaller  than  the  European,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  a  few  thousands  of  Europeans  have  subdued  and  keep 
in  subjection  millions  of  Hindoos.  The  brara  of  the  aboriginal  American 
also  is  smaller  than  the  Eiur^pean,  and  the  same  result  has  been  exem* 
plified  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Lastly,  The  influence  of  size  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  eminent  phy 
siologists.     **  The  volume  of  the  brain,*'  says  Magendie,  *'  is  generally 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  mind.     We  ought  not  to  sup- 
pose,  however,  that  every  man  having  a  large  hesid  is  necessarily  a  person 
of  superior  intelligence  ;  for  there  are  many  causes  of  an  augmentation 
of  the  volume  of  .the  bead  besides  the  size  of  the  brain ;  but  it  is  rarely 
found  that  a  man  distinguished  by  his  mental  faculties  has  not  a  large 
bead.    The  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain,  in  a  living 
person,  is,  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull ;  every  other  means, 
even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain. "f    The  following  passage, 
which  occurs  m  the  94th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  also  implies, 
not  only  that  dififerent  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  including  the  brain, 
have  diiferent  functions,  but  that  an  increase  of  volume  in  the  brain  is 
marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplification  of,  the  powers  of  the  animal. 
"  It  is  in  the  nervous  system  alone  Uiat  we  can  trace  a  gradual  progress 
in  the  provision  for  the  subordination  of  one  (animal)  to  another,  and  of 
all  to  man  ;  and  are  enabled  to  associate  every  faculty  which  gives  supe- 
riority with  some  addition  to  the  nervous  mass,  even  from  the  smallest 
indications  of  sensation  and  will,  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility, 
judgment,  and  expression.    The  brain  is  observed  progressively  to  be 
improved  in  its  structure,  and,  with  reference  to  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nerves,  augmented  in  volume  more  and  more,  until  we  reach  the  human 
brain,  each  addition  being  marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplification  of^ 
the  powers  of  the  animal — until  in  man  we  behold  it  possessing  some  parts 
of  which  animals  are  destitute,  and  wanting  none  which  theirs  possess.*' 
There  is  here,  then,  pretty  strong  evidence  and  authority  for  tne  asser- 
tion, that  the  brain  does  not  form  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
organized  nature,  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  size  of  organ  is  a 
measure  of  power  of  function.^ 

*  £lliot8on*s*J3/tifnen6acA,  p.  199. 

t  Compendium  of  Physiology  y  Milligan*s  Translation,  p.  104,  edit.  18^6 
t  It  is  certified  by  hatters,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  who 
are  distinguished  for  muscular  vigour  much  more  than  mental  capacity,  re- 
quire a  smaller  size  of  hat  than  those  classes  whose  occupations  are  chiefiy 
mental,  and  in  whom  vigour  of  mind  surpasses  that  of  body.^  But  the  phre- 
nologist does -not  compare  intellectual  power  with  the  size  of  brain  in  general ; 
tnd,  besides,  the  hat  does  not  indicate  the  size  of  the  whole  head.  The  readei 
«iU  find  details  on  this  point  in  the  Phremilof^i^  Jqwi«0X)Vi  «^'^^^'vcl\'<«  .*iSS^ 
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The  circumstances  which  modify  the  efTccts  of  tiie  come  next  to  b« 
considered.  These  are  constitution,  health,  exercise,  excitement  from 
without,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  mutual  influence  of  the  organs. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself.  Do  we  possess  any  index  to 
constitutional  qualiiies  of  brain  1  The  temperaments  indicate  them  to  a 
certain  extent.  There  are  four  temperaments,  accompanied  with  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  activity  in  the  brain — the  Lymphatic,  the  Sanguine,  the 
Bilious,  and  the  Nervous.  The  temperamenU  are  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  particular  systems  of  the  bodv  :  the  brain  and 
nerves  being  predominantly  active  from  constitutional  caases,  seem  to 
produce  the  nervous  temperament ;  the  lungs,  heart,  and  bloodvessels 
being  constitutionally  predominant,  to  give  rise  to  the  sanguine ;  tho 
muscular  and  fibrous  systems  to  the  bilious  ;  and  the  glands  and  assimi- 
lating organs  to  the  lymphatic. 

The  different  temperaments  are  indicated  by  external  signs,  which  an 
open  to  observation.  The  first,  or  lymphmtie^  is  distinguishable  by  a  round 
form  of  the  body,  softness  of  the  muscular  system,  repletion  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  fair  hair,  and  a  pale  skin.  It  is  accompanied  bylanguid  vital  actions, 
with  weakness,  and  slowness  in  the  circulation.  The  brain,  as  part  of 
tho  system,  is  also  slow,  languid,  and  feeble  in  its  action,  and  the  mental 
manifestations  are  proportionally  weak. 

The  second,  or  sangutnct  temperament  is  indicated  by  well-defined 
forms,  inodcrate  plumpness  of  person,  tolerable  firmness  of  flesh,  light  hair 
inclining  to  chestnut,  blue  eyes,  and  lair  complexion,  with  ruddiness  of 
countenance.  It  is  marked  by  great  activity  of  the  bloodvessels,  fondness 
for  exercise,  and  an  animated  countenance.  The  brain  partakes  of  the 
general  state,  and  is  active. 

The  bilious  temperament  is  recognised  by  black  hair,  dark  skin,  mode- 
rate fulness  and  much  firmness  of  flesh,  witli  harshly  expressed  outline 
of  the  person.  Tho  functions  partake  of  ffreat  energy  of  action,  which 
extends  to  the  brain ;  and  the  countenance,  m  consequence,  shows  strong, 
marked,  and  decided  features. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  recognised  by  fine  thin  hair,  thin  skin, 
small  thin  muscles,  quickness  in  muscular  motion,  paleness  of  countenance, 
and  often  delicate  health.  The  whole  nervous  system,  including  the  brain, 
is  predominantly  active,  and  the  mentd  manifestations  are  proportionally 
vivacious. 

It  is  thus  clearly  admitted,  that  constitution  or  quality  of  brain  greatly 
modifies  tho  eflfects  of  size  upo«t  the  mind  :  but  let  us  attend  to  the  con- 
sequences. As  a  geperal  rule,  all  the  parts  of  Uie  same  brain  have  the 
same  constitution,  and  if  size  be  a  measure  of  power,  then  in  each  head 
the  large  organs  will  be  more  powerful  that  the  small  ones.  This  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in  each  head.  But  if  we 
compare  two  separate  brains,  we  must  recollect  that  the  size  of  the  two 
may  be  equal,  and  that  nevertheless  the  one,  from  possessing  the  finest 
texture  and  most  vigorous  constitution,  may  be  exceedingly  active,  while 
the  other,  from  being  inferior  in  quality,  may  be  naturally  inert.  The 
consMuence  may  be,  that  the  better  constituted,  though  smaller,  brain  will 


well  constituted ;  the  power  or  energy  will  then  be  found  superior  in  the 
latter.  This  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  other  natural  conditions  being 
equal.  As  the  temperaments  are  distinguishable  by  the  countenance  and 
the  general  make  of  the  body,  and  as  the  brain  partdLos  of  the  general 
constitution,  we  possess  a  valuable,  thovgh  not  all-sufficient,  index  to  its 
Mtnral  (qualities.    I  rep? a^  that  these  remarks  apply  only  to  the  cafe  of 
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comparing  one  brain  with  another.  The  same  brain  has  in  general  the 
same  constitution,  and  on  the  principle  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power, 
the  largest  organs  in  each  individual  will  be  naturally  the  most  vigorous. 
If  the  temperament  be  lymphatic,  all  the  organs  will  act  slowly,  bat  the 
largest  will  be  most  powerful  and  most  active,  on  account  of  their  superior 
size.  If  the  temperament  be  active,  all  will  be  active,  but  the  largest 
will  take  the  lead.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  student  of  Phrenology,  in 
search  of  evidence,  should  not  compare  the  same  organ  in  different  brains, 
without  attending  very  strictly  to  the  temperament.  * 

Of  the  causes  of  the.  temperaments  various  theories  have  been  formed, 
but  none  hitherto  propounded  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  But,  as  is 
well  remarked  by  a  writer  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  *'it  is  with  the 
effects  of  the  temperaments,  more  than  their  causes,  that  we  are  concerned 
— and  happily  the  former  are  less  obscure  than  the  latter.  When  an  in- 
dividual  is  characterized  by  softness  of  flesh,  fairness  of  the  skin,  flaxen 
hair,  plumpness  of  figure,  a  weak  slow  pulse,  and  a  loutish  inanimate  ex- 
pression, physiologists  agree  in  describing  him  as  a  person  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament  ;  and  whatever  be  the  cause  of  these  appearances,  we  know 
f'om  experience  that  they  are  indtcaiions  of  great  languor  of  the  bodily 
and  mental. functions.  Ceteris  paribus,  temperament  seems  to  affect 
equally  every  part  of  the  body  ;  so  that  if  the  muscles  be  naturally  active 
and  energetic,  we  may  expect  also  activity  and  energy  of  the  brain ;  and 
if  one  set  of  muscles  be  active,  the  hke  vivacity  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
others.  This  principle  is  practically  recognised  by  William  Cobbett,  who, 
whate>er  may  be  ms  merits  or  demerits  as  a  politician,  is  certainly  a 
shrewd  observer  and  describer  of  real  life.  In  his  Letter  to  a  Lover  he 
discusses  the  question,  *Who  is  to  tell  whether  a  girl  will  make  sq 
industrious  woman  %  How  is  the  purblind  lover  especially  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  she,  whose  smiles,  and  dimples,  and  bewitching  lips 
have  half  bereft  him'  of  his  senses ;  how  is  he  to  be  able  to  judge,  from 
anything  that  he  can  see,  whether  the  beloved  object  will  be  industrious 
or  lazy  1  Why,  it  is  very  difficult,'  he  answers  :  *  There  are,  however, 
certain  outward  signs,  which,  if  attended  to  with  care,  will  serve  as  pretty 
sure  guides.  And,  first,  if  you  find  the  tongue  lazy,  you  may  be  nearly 
certam  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  the  same.  By  lazinesis  of  the  tongue 
I  do  not  mean  silence ;  1  do  not  mean  an  absence  of  talk,  for  that  is,  in 
most  case,  very  good  ;  but  I  mean  a  slow  and  soft  utterance ;  a  sort  of 
sighing  out  of  the  words,  instead  of  speaking  them ;  a  sort  of  letting  the 
sounds  fall  out,  as  if  the  party  were  sick  at  stomach.  The  pronunciation 
of  an  industrious  person  is  generally  quick  and  distinct,  and  the  voice,  if 
not  strong,  firm  at  least,  ^ot  masculine  ;  as  feminine  as  possible  :  not 
a  croak  nor  a  bawl,  but  a  quick,  distinct,  and  sound  voice.'  *  Another 
mark  of  industry  is  a  quick  step,  and  a  somewhat  heavy  tread,  showing 
that  the  foot  comes  down  with  a  hearty  good  will.'  *  I  do  not  like,  and  I 
never  liked,  your  sauntering,  soft-stepping  cirls,  who  move  as  if  they  were 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  result.'*  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
Cobbett's  homely  advice  will  prove  sound  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
and  muscular  systems  are  equally  developed,  equally  healthy,  and  equally 
accustomed  to  exercise.  But  if  the  head  be  large  and  the  muscles  small, 
the  individual  will  be  much  more  inclined  to  mental  than  to  muscular 
activity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  large  muscles  and  a  small 
brain,  the  activity  derived  from  a  sanguine  or  bilious  temperament  will 
have  a  tendency  to  expend  itself  in  exercise  or  labour  of  the  body.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  largest  organs  have,  cceteris  paribus,  the  greatest 
tendency  to  act ;  their  activity  is  productive  of  the  greatest  pleasure ; 
bence  they  are  more  frequently  exercised  than  the  smaller  organs  ;  and 

*  C9l?bett's.4(|i>ic»  to  Ytmng,  ^en,  Let^pr,  UJL,  sect.  Vfir^  ^ 
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thus  the  energy  tnd  activity  of  the  former  are  made  to  predominate  stil 
more  than  they  did  originally,  over  those  of  the  latter  "  **  The  remarks 
now  offered  in  reference  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  muscular 
and  cerebral  functions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  cerebral  orguis,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  each  other.  Where  two  organs  are  alike  iu  deve- 
lopement  and  cultivation,  a  nervous  or  sanguine  temperament  will  render 
them  equally  active ;  but  where  one  is  more  fully  developed  than  the  otEer, 
it  will  excel  the  latter  both  in  power  and  in  activity.  In  another  brain  of 
the  same  size  and  form,  but  with  a  lymphatic  temperament,  a  similar  pre> 
dominance  of  the  power  and  activity  of  one  orgar>  over  those  of  the  other 
will  be  found  ;  but  the  absolute  power  and  activity  of  both  will  be  lest 
than  in  the  other  case  supposed.  Temperament,  therefore,  besides  in- 
fliencing  the  activity  of  the  organs,  affects  their  power  also,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  some  phrenologists  seem  inclined  to  allow."* 

Farther,  the  brain  must  possess  a  healthy  constitution,  and  that  degree 
of  activity  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  health.     Now,  the  brain, 
like  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  affected  with  certam  diseases  which 
do  not  diminish  nor  increase  its  magnitude,  but  yet  impair  its  functions. 
The  phrenologist  ascertains  the  health  by  inquiry.     In  cases  of  disease, 
great  size  may  be  present,  and  very  imperfect  manifestations  appear ;  or 
the  brain  may  be  attacked  with  other  diseases,  such  as  inflammation,  or  any 
of  those  particular  affections  whose  nature  is  unknown,  but  to  which  the 
name  of  mania  is  given  in  nosology,  and  which  greatly  exalt  its  action ; 
and  then  very  forcible  manifestations  may  proceed  from  a  brain  compara- 
tively small :  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that,  wnen  a  larger  brain  is  excited  to 
the  same  degree  by  the  same  causes,  the  manifestations  are  still  more 
mergetic,  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  size.     These  cases,  there- 
ore,  form  no  valid  objection  to  Phrenolo^  ;  for  the  phrenologist  asce'r- 
ains,  by  previous  inquiry,  that  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  health.     If  it  is 
lot,  he  makes  the,necessary  limitations  in  drawing  his  conclusions. 

The  effects  of  exercise  in  adding  to  the  mental  power  are  universally 
mown,  and  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  by  the  phrenologist.  **  The 
brain,  being  an  organized  part,  is  subject,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  exercise, 
to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  If  it  be 
dooine^to  inactivity,  its  health  decays,  and  the  mental  operations  and 
feelings,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  become  dull,  feeble,  and  slow.  If 
it  be  duly  exercised,  after  regular  intervals  of  repose,  the  mind  acquires 

♦  PhrenologicalJournalt  vol.  ix.,  p.  116-118.  See  also  pp.  54,  267.  En- 
gravings  illustrative  of  the  Temperaments  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
Phrenology  in  Connexion  with  the  Study  of  Phynognomyt  London,  1826,  PI.  I. 

As  the  error  is  still  very  common,  that  phrenologists  consider  the  power  of 
an  organ  to  depend  on  its  size  alone,  I  subjoin  several  passages  on  this  sub- 
ject, extracted  from  phrenological  works.  Dr.  Gall,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
treatise  Sur  let  Fonctions  du  Cerveau^  says  :  "  L^^ncrgie  des  fonctions  des 
organos  ne  d^pendc  pas  seulement  de  leur  d^veloppement,  Tnais  auMai  de  bsur 
excitabiliteV — (P.  19G.)  "  Les  fonctions  des  sens  dont  les  organcs  sent  plus 
considerables,  plus  sains,  et  plus  d6velopp6s,  ou  qui  ont  regu  une  irritation 
plus  forte,  sont,  par  cela  m6me,  plus  vivos.  La  m6me  ph6nomdne  se  rcpro- 
duit  dans  les  facultds  de  I'&me ;  les  organes  de  ces  facult6s  agisscnt  avcc 
plus  d'^ncrgie,  s'ils  sont  phis  irrites  ou  plus  d6velopp6s."— (  P.  308.)  And  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  in  his  work  on  Physiognomy,  above  referred  to,  states  that  **  it 
is  important,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  take  into  account  the  peculiar 
constitution  or  temperament  of  individuals,  not  as  the  cause  of  determinate 
faculties,  but  as  influencing  the  energy  with  which  the  special  functions  of  the 
several  organs  are  manifested." — (P.  15.)  **The  energy  and  excellence  of 
the  brain,"  says  Dr.  Caldwell, "  depend  en  its  size,  configuration,  and  tone  'its 
eztensity  and  intensity. — {Elements  of  Phrenology.  Lexington,  Ky.,  1824,  p. 
38.)  See  farther  on  the  temperaments,  The  Phrenoiogieal  Journal,  vttt.,  293 
369,447,§Q9,AI&4,69^.  ...  .       !       
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Let  us  turn  out  sltention  ta  the  point  of  the  argiimeBt  at  which  we  am 
now  artired.  We  have  ssen  that,  the  brain  is  the  mffin  of  the  mind; 
thut  it  is  not  1  iingle  organ,  but  that  the  analogy  of  all  iha  other  organi, 
lbs  suocoBsivB  deielopflmenl  orihe  Qiculliea,  witn  the  phenonictia  of  partial 
genius,  panial  inianily,  monomania,  dreaming,  and  parlinl  injuriei  of  the 
'     '  1.  indicate  thai  it  is  a  congeries  of  organa  msniresting  a  plBralilj  of 
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:9  of  the  live  aenses.  s 
if  function  :  and  fcom  the  analogy  uF  thesi 
from  direct  facts  and  phyiiolo^cal  aulhoritiea,  vre  hare  come  lo  the  GBme 
cooclueion  regarding  the  beam — Ibat  vigour  of  function,  other  circum- 
stancea  besides  magDitnde  being  equal,  ia  in  pmportion  to  the  size  of  the 
organ.  From  these  premises  it  follows,  ss  a  necessary  consequence,  that, 
with  resppct  lo  the  manireitation  of  the  mental  faculues,-  it  wUl  uot  be  in- 
different iu  what  direction  the  braia  is  most  or  least  developed  :  for  ex- 
imple,  if  different  parts  of  the  brain  poaaeas  different  functions,  und  if  the 
elienglh  of  function  be  in  prapoitlon  to  iho  size  of  the  part,  the  vigour  of 
the  faculties  connected  vcitb  the  forehoBd,  whalevec  these  may  be,  will  be 
;roalar  where  the  frontal  region  predominates  in  aiio  than  where  the  pre- 
n  the  posterior  portion  ;  and  diETerences  will  occur  also  fn 
cases  of  preponderance  in  the  lupeiior  or  inferior  regions.  In  short,  it 
is  obvious  thnt  two  brains  may  be  composed  of  exactly  tbe  same  number 
^s  of  cerebral  matter,  and  yet  serve  lo  manifest  two  mbds 
totally  dilTerent  from  each  other  in  Ihe  kind  of  dispoaitioD  or  capacity  by 
which  they  are  characterized ;  so  ihut  the  form  of  the  head  is  an  object 
uf  atLeniion  to  the  phrenologist,  not  loss  intorosting  and  impoitant  than 
its  size.  Tills  fact  shows  clearly  the  absurdity  of  assuming  the  site  of  a 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  its  wouer's  head  ;  for 
ilthough  there  may  be  considerable  length  and  breadth,  yet,  if  the  height 
te  deficient    the  brain  may  be  of  very  ordinsry  aiie. 

■  ■  mof  IbeskullofLr.  Spuraheim,  aiidoftha 
sknll  of  a  native  of  New  Hullsnd  ; 
both  taken  fiomcaats  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Phtetiological  Society. 
The  diHereace  in  the  forehead  » 
very  conspicuous.  If  the  part  of  the 
brain  lying  iu  that  region  hr-~  — 
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beings  should  formasirong 
contrast  of  power  and  weakness  in 
that  department.  And,  accDrdioglj, 
the  case  is  so.  Dr.  Spunheiin  has 
left  in  his  phrenological  works  an 
impenebable  record  of  moral  and 
inlellectua]  greatness;  while  Sir 
Waller  Scott  dcsciibes  the  othei 
as  follows  :  "  Tbo  natives  of  New 
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1 ,  p.  277. 
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NitiTC  or  Ni«  HoLLiND.  eomTortordacniqitohaBMalifc. 

TheM  unfortmutenTigMOMiM 
eloltiei,  comlrucl  do  eabiot  aot 
fauU,  utd  ire  ignoranl  eTm  of  th« 
iDUiner  of  chiiing  uiimala  or 
catebing  Bib,  nnle**  luch  of  ibc 
btter  u  irF  left  by  tba  lids,  of 
which  Ire  round  (Hi  Ibe  locki ; 
thoj  feed  upon  tbc  moct  diigut- 
ing  lubalancet,  inikei,  wonm, 
maggol*,  tod  whiloni  truh  falU 
..  ID  theii  mj.  Thrf  knoK,  iD- 
deedihonlokindloBfira;  iaihU 
raipect  onl<r  they  hi*a  ilepped  bejrond  the  deepen  ignoniiee  lo  which  mu) 
can  beiubjected;  bullhey  have  nut  learned  how  to  boil  water;  and  when 
the;  lee  European!  perrorin  Ihii  ordinary  oponlion,  tbej  haTs  been  known 
to  run  away  in  groat  terror." 

We  hare  now  arriied,  by  a  Tair  and  legitimate  induction,  at  atrang  prs- 
■umplive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  general  principle!  of  Pfarenologj — 
namely,  that  the  brain  i>  ^e  organ  of  the  mind  ;  that  diSerent  parta  of  it 
■re  conneeled  with  different  faculLiei;  andthattheaiieortheo^nexerta 
an  influanco  on  the  power  of  maoireatation.  Here,  then,  the  inquiry  pre- 
aenta  itialf,  Wbnt  facultiei  and  what  parte  of  the  brain  are  mutually  con- 
nected 1  Thia  ia  the  grand  ouealion  remaining  to  be  aolved,  in  onler  to 
render  our  knowledge  of  the  function!  or  the  brnin  and  the  organ  of  the 
mind  preciie  and  practically  uieful.  I.et  ui  inquire  what  piogren  the 
mitaphyiician  and  anatomiil  have  made  in  elucidating  this  point.  It  ia 
of  importance  to  take  a  view  of  the  paat  effoils  of  philonopneta  on  thia 
Bubject,  that  we  may  be  able  correctly  to  approciaie  butb  uvhit  remaina  to 
be  done,  ntid  how  far  Phrenology  affords  the  meniia  uf  iccompliehing  it. 

The  mind  hai  been  itudied,  by  one  set  of  philosopher!,  with  too  lillla 
refurcnce  to  the  body  ;  and  the  lawa  of  thought  have  been  expounded 
with  «a  much  neglect  of  or^niiition  aa  if  wu  had  already  "abuffled  of 
ibia  mortal  coil."  From  ibi!  erroneoua  ptaciice  of  many  diatingoiahed 
■nlhoni  luch  ai  I,ocko,  Hume,  lleid,  Stewart,  and  Urown,  a  prejudice 
baa  ariion  igainit  the  phyaiology  of  man,  as  if  the  mind  were  degraded 
In  contemplating  it  in  connexion  with  matter ;  but  man  is  the  work  of 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  nopkri  of  hia  canalilutlon  can  be  onworthr 
of  regard  and  admiration.  Tbe  whole  phenomena  of  life  are  the  leault 
of  mind  and  body  joined,  each  modifjing  each  ;  and  how  can  we  eiplaiu 
a  leau It  without  attending  toofJlhecauseg  which  condtine  toward  tU  pro- 
duction 1  In  the  words  o(  Dr.  John  Gregory,  "It  has  been  the  nua- 
forluno  of  most  of  ihoae  who  have  atudied  the  philoiophy  of  the  humin 
mind,  that  they  have  been  little  acquainted  witblfas  itnictureoCthehntnaB 
body  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  economj  ;  and  yet  the  mind  and  body 
■te  ao  intimsloly  connected,  and  have  such  a  mutual  influence  on  on* 
another,  that  the  conititution  of  either,  eominwl  apart,  can  never  be 
llioroughly  understood.  For  the  lame  reaaon,  ithaa  been  an  unapeakable 
|0!S  10  physiciina,  that  they  have  been  ao  generally  inattentive  to  the 
pre u liar  liwa  of  tha  mind  aiul  their  influence  on  the  body."*  Even  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart  admita,  that  '•  among  the  difl'erant  articles  connected  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  human  species,"  (ha  laws  of  union  between  the 
"  mind  and  body,  and  the  mutual  influence  ihay  have  On  one  another  " 
MM  aubjeCU  of  one  of  the  most  impoitmt  ioquiriei  that  ever  •'  engaged 
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ne  attention  of  mankind,  and  almost  equally  necessary  in  the  sciences 
of  morals  and  of  medicine."* 

Another  set  of  philosophers,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  dash  into  CbarybKiis,  and,  teaching  that  the  mind  is  nought  but  a 
combination  of  matter,  have  endeavoured  to  explain  its  functions  by  sup- 
posed mechanical  motions  in  its  parts :  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  this 
course  pf  proceeding  is  equally  erroneous  with  the  other. 

In  surveying  the  phenomena  of  mind,  we  are  struck  by  the  variety  of 
faculties  with  which  it  appears  to  be  endowed.  Philosophers  and  the 
vulgar  equally  admit  it  to  be  possessed  of  different  powers.  Thus  it  is  by 
one  faculty  that  it  reasons,  by  another  that  it  fears,  and  by  a  third  that  it 
discriminates  between  right  and  wrong. 

If,  however,  we  inquire  what  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  by  meta- 
physicians in  ascertaming  the  primitive  mental  powers,  and  in  rendering 
the  philosophy  of  man  interesting  and  practically  useful  to  persons  of 
ordinary  understanding,  we  shall  nnd  a  deficiency  that  is  truly  deplorable. 
From  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  the  most  powerful  intel- 
lects have  been  directed,  with  the  most  persevering  industry,  to  this  de- 
partment of  science  ;  and  system  after  system  has  flourished,  fallen,  and 
been  forgotten,  in  rapid  and  melancholy  succession.  To  confine  our  at- 
tention to  modem  times  :  Dr.  Reid  overturned  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
and  Hume ;  Mr.  Stewart,  while  he  illustrated  Reid,  yet  differed  from  him 
in  many  important  particulars ;  and,  recently.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has 
attacked,  with  powerful  eloquence  and  philosophical  profundity,  the  fabric 
of  Stewart,  which  already  totters  to  its  fall.  The  very  existence  of  the 
most  common  an^  familiar  faculties  of  the  mind  is  debated  among  these 
philosophers.  Mr.  Stewart  maintains  Attention  to  be  a  faculty,  but  this 
is  denied  by  Dr.  Brown.  Others,  again,  state  Imagination  to  be  a  primi- 
tive power  of  the  mind,  while  Mr.  Stewart  informs  us,  that  *'  what  wo 
call  the  power  of  Imagination  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  result  of 
acquired  habits,  aided  by  favourable  circumstances."!  Common  observa- 
tion informs  us,  that  a  taste  for  music  and  a  genius  for  poetry  and  paint* 
ing  are  gifts  of  nature,  bestowed  only  on  a  few ;  but  Mr.  Stewart,  by 
dint  of  his  philosophy,  has  discovered  that  these  powers,  and  also  a  genius 
for  mathematics,  **  are  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  or 
of  business."^  On  the  other  hand,  he  treats  of  Perception,  Conception, 
and  Memory  as  original  powers ;  while  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  denies  their 
title  to  that  appellation.  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown  admit  the  existence 
of  moral  emotions ;  but  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Paley,  and  many  others, 
resolve  the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong  into  a  regard  to  our  own  good, 
perceptions  of  utility,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  or  to  the  Divine  command. 
Thus,  after  the  lapse  and  labour  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  philo- 
sophers are  not  yet  agreed  concerning  the  existence  of  many  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  action,  and  intellectual  powers  of  man.  While  the 
philosophy  of  mind  shall  remain  in  this  uncertain  conditibn,  it  will  be 
unpossible  to  give  to  morals  and  natural  religion  a  scientific  foundation ; 
and,  until  these  shall  assume  the  stableness  and  precision  of  sciences—- 
education,  political  economy,  and  legislation  must  continue  defective  in 
heir  principles  and  application.  If,  therefore.  Phrenology  could  intro- 
duce into  the  philosophy  of  mind  evea  a  portion  of  the  certainty  and  pre- 
cision which  attend  physical  investigations,  it  would  confer  no  small  benefit 
on  this  interesting  department  of  science ;  and  that  it  is  fully  competent 
to  do  so,  shall  be  made  apparent  after  we  have  attended  to  a  few  pre* 
liminary  points  requiring  consideration.  , 

In  the  next  place,  supposing  the  number  and  nature  of  the  primitive 

*Stew3n*aPrdiminaryIH9Mertatum,  Stqip.  Encye,  Brit.,  Part  ii.,pp.  199,200 
f  BUmentSt  chap.  7,  sect.  1.  %  0«tUnM,  ^.  \^« 
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faculiies  to  be  escertained,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  actual  bfe,  tbey 
are  successively  dtweloped.  The  infant  feels  anger,  fear,  attachment, 
before  it  is  alive  to  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful ;  and  it  obserrea  occur- 
rences long  before  it  reasons.  A  correct  theory  of  mind  ought  to  unfold 
principles  to  which  these  facts  also  may  be  referred. 

Farther — even  after  the  full  maturity  of  age  is  attained,  how  Hfereni 
the  degrees  in  which  we  are  endowed  with  the  various  mental  powers ! 
Admitting  each  individual  to  possess  all  the  faculties  which  constitute  the 
human  mind,  in  what  a  variety  of  decrees  of  relative  strength  do  they 
appear  in  different  persons !  In  one,  die  love  of  glory  is  the  feeling  which 
surpasses  all ;  another  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  censure,  and  calloos  to  the 
accents  of  applause.  The  soul  of  one  melts  with  softest  pity  at  a  tale  of 
wo ;  while  the  eye  of  another  never  shed  a  sympathetic  tear.  One  indi- 
vidual spends  his  life  m  an  ardent  chase  of  wealth,  which  ho  stops  not  to 
enjoy ;  another  scatters  in  wasteful  prodigality  the  substance  of  bis  siies, 
and  perishes  in  want  from  a  mere  incapacity  to  retain.  One  vast  intellect, 
like  Newton's,  fathoms  the  profundities  of  science ;  while  the  mind  of 
another  can  scarcely  grope  its  way  through  the  daily  occurrences  of  itfe. 
The  towering  imag^ation  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton  soars  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  sublunary  space ;  while  the  sterile  fancy  of  a  clown  sees  n« 
glory  in  the  heavens  and  no  loveliness  on  earth. 

A  system  of  mental  philosophy,  therefore,  pretending  to  be  une,  ought 
not  only  to  unfold  the  simple  elements  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  but  to 
enable  us  to  discover  in  what  proportions  they  are  combined  in.difierent 
individuals.  In  chemical  science,  one  combination  of  elementary  ingre- 
dients produces  a  medicme  of  sovereign  virtue  in  removing  pain ;  anoiber 
combination  of  the  same  materials,  but  differing  in  their  relative  fropor* 
tions,  brings  forth  a  mortal  poison.  In  human  nature,  also,  one  combtnv 
tion  of  faculties  may  produce  the  midnight  murderer  and  thief— another 
a  Franklin,  a  Howard,  or  a  Fry,  glowing  with  charity  to  man. 

If,  however,  we  search  the  works  ot  those  philosophers  who  have  hitherto 
written  on  the  mind,  for  rules  by  which  to  discriminate  the  effects  froduced 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  individuals  by  different  combinstions 
of  the  mental  powers,  what  information  do  we  receive  ?  Instead  of  light 
upon,  this  interesting  subject,  we  find  only  disputes  whether  such  diSe^ 
Fences  exist  in  nature,  or  are  the  result  of  education  and  other  adventitious 
circumstances ;  many  maintaining  the  one  opinion,  while  some  few  advo- 
cate the  other.  This  department  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  in  short,  is 
a  perfect  waste.  Mr.  Stewart  was  aware  equally  of  its  importance  and 
of  its  forlorn  condition.  The  varieties  of  intellectual  character  among 
men,  says  he,  present  another  very  interesting  object  of  study,  which, 
"  considering  its  practical  utility,  has  not  yet  excited,  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  curiosity  of  our  countrymen.'"^  The  reason 
appears  sufficiently  obvious  :  the  common  modes  of  studying  man  afforded 
no  clew  to  the  discovery  desired. 

In  thus  surveying  the  philosophy  of  man,  as  at  present  exhibited  to  ns 
in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  we  perceive,  first,  That  no  account  is 
given  of  the  mfluence  of  the  material  organs  on  the  mental  powers ;  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  mind  from  youth  to  age,  and  the  phenomena  of 
sleep,  dreaming,  idiocy,  and  insanity,  are  left  unexplained  or  unaccounted 
for  by  any  principles  admitted  in  their  systems :  secondly ^  That  the  exis- 
tence and  functions  of  some  of  the  most  important  primitive  faculties  are 
still  in  dispute  :  and,  thirdly,  That  no  light  whatever  has  been  thrown  on 
th*^  nature  and  effects  of  combinations  of  the  primitive  powers,  in  different 
4,''  lees  of  relative  proportion.  It  is  with  great  truth,  therefore,  that 
I     wieur  De  Bonald,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  observes,  that  **  diversity  of 

*  Dissertation,  Siqtp.  Encyc.  Brit.,  Part,  ii.,  p.  198. 
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doctrine  has  increased  from  age  to  age,  with  the  number  of  fiiasters,  and 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge  ;  and  Earope,  which  at  present  possesses* 
libraries  filled  with  philosophical  works,  and  which  reckons  up  almost  as 
many  philosophers  as  writers ;  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  riches,  and 
uncertain,  with  the  aid  of  all  its  guides,  which  road  it  should  follow  ;  £a 
tope,  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  lights  of  the  world,  has  yet  its  phx- 
losofhy  only  in  expectation.'' 

While  philosophers  hare  been  thus  unsuccessfully  engaged  in  the  study 
of  mental  science,  human  nature  has  been  investigated  by  another  set  of 
observers — moralists,  poets,  and  divines.  These  have  looked  upon  the 
page  of  life  merely  to  observe  the  characters  there  exhibited,  with  the  view 
of  tracing  thorn  anew  in  their  own  compositions ;  and  certainly  they  have 
executed  their  design  with  great  felicity  and  truth.  In  the  pages  of  Shak- 
speare,  Addison,  Johnson,  Tillotson,  and  Scott,  we  have  tho  lineaments 
of  mind  traced  with  a  perfect  tact,  and  exhibited  with  matchless  beauty 
and  effect.  But  these  authors  had  no  systematic  object  in  view,  and  aimed 
not  at  founding  their  observations  on  principles  which  miffht  render  them 
subservient  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Hence,  although  in  their 
compositions  we  find  ample  and  admirable  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  a  true  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  yet,  without  other  aids  than 
those  which  they  supply,  we  cannot  arrive  at  fundamental  principles  suf  • 
ficient  to  guide  us  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world.  The  charge  against 
their  representations  of  human  natiire  is,  not  that  they  are  incorrect,  but 
that  they  are  too  general  to  be  useful.  They  draw  striking  pictures  of  good 
men  and  of  bad  men,  but  do  not  enable  us  to  discover,  previously  to  ex- 
perience, whether  any  particular  individual  wilh  whom  we  may  wish  to 
connect  our  fortunes,-  belongs  to  the  one  class  or  to  the  other — a  matter 
of  extreme  importance,  because,  in  the  course  of  fining  experience,  we 
encounter  the  risk  of  suffering  the  greatest  calamities.  In  short,  poets 
and  novelists  describe  men  as  they  do  the  weather :  in  their  pages  they 
make  the  storm  to  rage  with  terrific  enei]^,  or  the  sun  to  shine  with  the 
softest  radiance,  but  do  not  enable  us  to  discover  whether,  to-morrow,  the 
elements  will  war,  or  the  zephyrs  play ;  and,  without  this  power,  we  cannot 
put  to  sea  with  the  certainty  of  favouring  gales,  nor  stay  in  port  without 
the  risk  of  losing  winds  that  would  have  wafted  us  to  the  wished-for  shore. 
Phrenology,  therefore,  if  a  true  system  of  human  nature,  ought  not  only 
to  present  to  the  popular  reader  a  key  of  philosophy  which  shall  enable 
him  to  unlock  the  stores  of  intellectual  wealth  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  our  most  gifted  authors,  but  likewise  to  render  their  representations  of 
human  character  practically  useful,  by  enabling  him  to  discover  the  natural 
qualities  of  living  individuals  previously  to  experience  of  their  conduct, 
and  thus  to  appreciate  their  tendencies  before  becoming  the  victim  of 
their  incapacity  or  passions. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  metaphysician  are  easily  recognised. 
He  studied  the  mind  chiefly  by  reflecting  on  his  own  consciousness ;  he 
tunied  his  attention  inward,  observed  the  phenomena  oi  his  own  faculties, 
and  recorded  these  as  metaphysical  science.  But  the  mind  is  not  con- 
scious of  organs  at  all ;  we  are  not  informed  by  it  of  the  existence  of 
muscles,  nerves  of  motion,  nerves  of  taste,  nerves  of  smell,  an  auditory 
apparatus,  optic  nerves,  nor  any  mental  organs  whatever.  All  that  con- 
sciousness reveals  is,  diat  the  mind  inhabits  the  head ;  but  it  does  not 
inform  us  what  material  substances  the  head  contains :  hence  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  metaphysician  to  discover  the  organs  of  the  mind  by  his 
method  of  philosophizing,  and  no  metaphysical  philosopher  pretends  to 
have  discovered  them.  The  imperfection  of  this  mode  of  investigation 
accounts  for  the  contradictory  representation  of  the  human  mind  given 
by  different  metaphysicians.     Suppose  an  individual  n>(\.Ox  «w  Vst^csv  ^j^<^ 
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that  of  a  N^w  Hollander,  to  turn  philosopher ;  he  would  nerer,  b^  r» 
'fleeting  on  his  own  consciousnesa,  find  an  instinctiTe  sentiment  of  justice, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  exclude  it  from  his  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  philosopher,  constituted  like  Dr.  Spurzheim,  would  feel  it  strongly, 
and  ffive  it  a  prominent  place. 

when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  works  of  physiologists,  we  discoTcr 
the  most  ceaseless,  but  fruitless,  endeavours  to  ascertain  and  determine 
the  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the  several  mental  powers  are  most 
closely  connected.  Some  of  them  have  dissected  the  brain,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  in  its  texture  an  indication  of  the  functions  which  it  per* 
forms  in  Delation  to  the  mind ;  but  auccess  has  not  hitherto  crowned 
their  efforts.  When  we  examine,  with  the  most  scrupulous  minuteness, 
the  form,  colour,  and  texture  of  the  brain,  no  sentiment  can  be  oerceived 
slumbering  in  its  fibres,  nor  half-formed  ideas  starting  from  its  folds.  It 
appears  to  the  eye  only  aa  a  mass  of  curiously  convoluted  matter ;  and 
tne  understanding  declares  its  incapacity  to  penetrate  the  purposes  of  its 
parts.  In  fact,  we  cannot,  by  merely  dissecting  any  organ  of  the  body 
whatever,  discover  its  functions.  Anatomists  for  many  centuries  dis* 
sected  the  nerves  of  motion  and  feeling,  and  saw  nothing  in  their  struc  • 
ture  that  indicated  the  difference  of  their  functions  ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
if  the  nerves  of  taste  and  of  hearing  were  presented  together  on  the  table, 
we  might  look  at  them  for  ages  without  discovering  traces  of  separate 
functions  in  their  structure.  Simple  dissection  of  the  brain,  therefore, 
could  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  its  different  parts.* 

Thus,  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  opposed  the  attainment  of 
this  information  have  been  numerous  and  formidable.  The  imagination, 
however,  has  been  called  in,  to  afford  the  knowledge  which  pbilosophv 
withheld,  and  theories  have  been  invented  to  supply  the  place  of  princi* 
pies  fouijded  on  facts  and  legitimate  induction.  Some  physiologists, 
while  they  locate  the  understanding  in  the  brain,  derive  the  affections 
and  passions  from  various  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  ganglia,  and 
nerves.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  notion  is  apparent  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  presumption  against  it  in  the 
fact,  that  the  heart,  liver,  and  intestines  have  weri*known  functions  en- 
tirely different  from  those  so  ascribed  to  them  ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
established  principles  of  physiology  to  suppose  that  a  muscular  organ  like 
the  heart  is  at  once  a  machine  for  propelling  the  blood  and  the  organ  of 
courage  or  love — or  that  the  liver,  which  secretes  bile,  and  the  bowels, 
which  are  organs  of  nutrition,  are  at  the  same  time  respectively  the 
organs  of  anger  and  compassion.  These  emotions  being  mental  pheno- 
mena, it  is  presumable  that  they  ought  to  be  referred,  like  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  intellect,  to  the  nervous  system.  Secondly,  no  relation  is 
found  to  subsist  between  the  size  of  these  viscera  and  the  mental  quali- 
ties ascribed  to  them  :  cowardly  men  have  not  small  hearts,  nor  do  we 
find  the  liver  more  ample  in  angry  men  than  in  mild  and  pacific. 
Thirdly,  disease  of  the  brain  influences  the  affective  faculties  not  less 

k"  *^®  intellectual ;  vrhile  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  in  a  morbid  state  without  any  corresponding  change 
of  the  faculties  ascribed  to  them.  Fourthly,  why  do  not  children,  in 
whom  these  viscera  are  well  developed  even  at  birth,  manifest  aU  the 
passions  m  iheir  earliest  years  1     Fifthly,  many  idiots,  almost  or  wholly 

♦The  proposition  that  the  structure  of  an  organ  does  not  reveal  its  function 
".  f  °®  "»<*erstood  with  reference,  not  to  mechanical  f.inclions,  but  only  >3 
mtal.  Harvey  was  led  to  discover  the,function  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels, 
by  obserymg  m  them  certain  valves  capable  of  permitting  the  blood  to  flow 
Ml  one  direction,  but  not  in  the  opposite.  So  true  it  is,  however,  that  vital 
functions  are  not  revealed  by  dissection,  that  physiologists  have  not  «ven 
-  able  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the  spleen. 
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destitute  of  some  of  the  affections,  have  nevertheleai  a  complete  deve- 
opement  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  Sixthly,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  animals  of  different  species,  having  the  viscera  alike, 
should  manifest  opposite  affections — ^that  the  heart,  for  example,  should 
be  the  organ  of  fear  in  the  sheep  and  of  courage  in  the  dog.*  Lastly, 
and  above  all,  observation  proves  that  the  affective  faculties  are  stronger 
or  weaker,  according  as  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  more  or  less  deve- 
loped ;  a  fact  which  will  be  demonstrated  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them 
in  detail.  Those  who  argue  that,  because  fear  and  anger  cause  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  latter  must  be  the  organ  of  these  passions,  do  in 
reality  (according  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Mason  Good,  quoted  above,  p.  12) 
mistake  an  eSect  for  its  cause.  By  means  of  the  neives  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  are  intimately  connected  with  the  brain,  and  a  very 
close  sympathy  exists  between  them.  Excitement  and  disease  of  the 
brain,  therefore,  often  produce  marked  effects  upon  the  viscera ;  and  in 
like  manner  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver  have  a  very  obvious  influ- 
ence on  the  brain.  Excitement  even  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  not 
unfrequently  found  to  affect  the  viscera :  thus  it  is  recorded  of  Male- 
branche,  that  he  was  seized  with  lively  palpitations  of  the  heart  when 
reading  the  Treatise  on  Man  of  Descartes ;  and  Tissot,  in  his  work  on 
the  Diseases  of  Literary  and  Sedentary  Persons,  refers  to  many  cases 
where  overexertion  of  the  intellect  occasioned  the  same  diseases  of  the 
viscera  as  those  produced  by  too  great  violence  of  the  passions.  So,  also, 
vomitin?  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  wounds  of  the  brain  ;  but  the  brain 
is  not,  tnerefore,  the  seat  of  vomiting.  On  the  other  hand,  nervous  affec- 
tions, equally  with  those  of  the  viscera,  result  from  great  activity  of  the 
passions,  in  the  various  forms  of  palsy,  convulsions,  madness,  and  epi- 
lepsy. Grief,  as  every  one  is  aware,  m^kes  us  shed  tears  ;  fear  produces 
a  sensation  of  cold  in  the  skin,  and  causes  the  legs  t6  totter ;  and  indi- 
gestion frequently  occasions  toothache  :  but  are  we  thence  to  infer  that 
the  lachrymal  glands  are  the  organs  of  grief,  the  teeth  the  seat  of  indi- 
gestion, and  the  skin  or  legs  the  organs  of  fear  ]  In  short,  to  use  the 
words  of  Adelon,  who  has  adopted  all  the  arguments  of  Gall,  "  les  objec' 
tions  se  pr6sentent  en  foule  contre  toute  cette  doctrine."!  Even  Dr. 
Prichard,  who  has  no  other  seat  for  the  passions,  abandons  the  claim  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  as  utterly  hopeless — on  the  ground, 
among  others,  **  that  the  same  emotion  will  display  its  effect  on  different 
organs  in  different  individuals.  Fear  or  terror  will  occasion  in  one  per- 
son fainting  or  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  in  another,  it  affects  the  liver  or 
intestinal  canal ;  but  the  particular  effect  would  probably  be  uniform  and 
unvaried  if  the  mental  emotion  were  dependent  on  some  particular  gang- 
lion of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  (which  was  the  idea  of  Bichfit.)  The 
vagueness  of  popular  language  on  this  subject  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  physical  effects  of  the  emotions  are  very  vsCrious.  The  Greeks 
referred  most  of  the  passions  to  the  liver,  spleen,  and  diaphragm ;  the 
Hebrews,  to  the  bowels  and  reins  ;  the  moderns  refer  them  almost  solely 
to  the  heart.  The  diversity  of  these  phenomena,  which  vary  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  proves  that  they  are  secondary  effects 
produced  by  the  emotions  through  sympathy  on  the  functions  of  the 
viscera,  those  organs  being  most  affected  which  in  each  individual  have 
the  greatest  irritability  or  susceptibility  of  impressions. "| 

*  Gall,  ii.,  93-97. — I  do  not  reckon  the  sixth  argument  as  of  much  value ; 
for  an  organ  apparently  the  same  may  have  different  functions  in  different 
species  of  animals.  See  this  subject  adverted  to  in  the  Phrenological  Jout' 
»a{,  ix.,  514. 

t  Adelon,  Physiologie  de  PHommet  2d.  edit.,  i.r  160. 

■  Prichard*s  Review  of  the  Doctrime  of  a  VUal  Prind^lt^  &c.,'^.  11^.    Vsi% 
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Another  class  of  physiologists  hare  compared  the  size  of  the  brain  of 
man  with  that  of  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals,  contrasting  at  the  same 
time  their  mental  powers  ;  and  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  it 
the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  its  suficrior  developemcnt  in  man  indicates 
bis  mental  superiority  over  the  brutes :  but  these  philosophors  have  not 
succeeded  in  determining  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  this  organ, 
and  have  not  been  able,  in  any  important  degree,  to  connect  their  dis- 
coveries with  the  philosophy  of  mind.     Camper,  in  order  to  measure  tho 
extent  of  the  brain,  and,  as  he  imagined,  the  corresponding  energy  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  drew  a  vertical  line,  touching  the  upper  lip  and  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead  ;  and  also  a  horizontal  line,  crossing 
the  former,  and  touching  the  tips  of  the  upper  front  teeth  and  the  eztor 
nal  opening  of  the  ear,  or  at  least  corresponding  to  these  points  in  its  direc 
tion  :  and  he  thought  that  man  and  brutes  have  more  understanding,  the 
more  the  upper  and  inner  angle  iormcd  by  the  two  lines,  or  that  including 
the  upper  jaw,  nose,  &c.,  is  obtuse  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are 
more  stupid,  the  more  this  **  facial  angle  "  is  acute.     But  this  way  of 
measuring  the  intellectual  faculties  is  not  more  correct  than  that  previ- 
ously mentioned.     The  facial  angle  applies  only  to  the  middle  parts  of  the 
brain  situated  in  tho  forehead,  and  is  inapplicable  to  all  the  lateral  and  pos- 
terior parts  ;  hence  it  could,  even  if  there  were  no  other  objection,  indicate 
only  those  faculties  whoso  organs  constitute  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Besides,  in  many  negroes  the  jaw-bones  are  extremely  prominent  and 
the  facial  angle  acute  ;  while  thoir  foreheads  are,  in  fact,  largely  developed 
and  their  intellectual  faculties  powerful — although,  by  Camper's  role,  they 
ought  to  be  inferior* to  many  stupid  Europeans,  whose  foreheads  are  deA- 
cient,  but  whose  jaws  recede.     Hence,  the  facial  angle  cannot  serve  as  a 
means  of  measuring  the  moral  seniiments  and  intellectual  faculties.* 

Some  physiologists,  as  Soemmering  and  Cuvier,  leave  compared  tho  size 
of  the  brain  in  general  with  the  size  of  the  face  ;  and,  according  to  them, 
animals  are  stupid  as  the  face  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  brain.  Bat 
that  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  is  easily  proved  ;  because  Leo,  Montaigne, 
Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  Mirabeau  had  large  faces  and  very  considera^tr 
brains.  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  and  Kant  bad,  on  the  contrary,  small  faces 
and  also  large  brains,  t 

The  cerebral  parts  have  likewise  been  compared  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  functions ;  as,  the  brain  with  the  cerebellum,  the 
brain  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  the  nerves,  6cc. :  but  these  modes 
also  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  results. 

The  elder  writers,  such  as  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who  assigned 
ditferent  faculties  to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  proceeded  on  fancy,  or  on 
notions  of  supposed  suitableness  of  the  place  in  the  head  to  the  nature 
of  the  power;. and  their  views  have  been  entii^V  abandoned  both  by 
physiologists  and  by  metaphysicians.  In  short,  it  is  well  known  that,  be- 
fore Gairs  discovery,  no  theory  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  was  admitted 
and  taught  as  certain  science,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  functions  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  bones.t 

subsequent  sentence  this  author  displays  no  small  degree  of  ignorance,  real 
or  affected,  of  the  facts  collected  and  observed  by  other  physiologists.  **  Later 
writers,"  says  he,  **  have  abandoned  the  notion  of  Bich4t,  and  have  referred 
the  passions  to  the  brain.  But  this  supposition  is  equally  greittutous,  and 
supported  by  no  proof  P*  P.  180. 

♦  Spurzheim's  Phrenology,  p.  58-60.  f  Jbid.  p.  61. 

X  An  inclination  has  occasionally  been  evinced  to  detract  from  the  honour 
due  to  Dr.  Gall,  by  affirming  that  many  previous  writers  taught  the  plurality 
of  cerebral  organs.  In  answer  to  such  assertions  1  quote  the  following  re- 
marks from  a  late  number  of  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review:  "No  great 
discovery  was  probably  ever  made  instanter.    Conjectures  long  precede 
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Df  Roget,  an  opponent  of  Phrenology,  freely  coi  fesses  thit  **  the 
0rain  is  slill  as  incomprehensible  in  its  functions,  as  it  is  subtile  and  com- 
plex in  its  anatomy  ;"*  and  the  writer  in  the  94th  number  of  The  Edin- 
burgh Review^  says :  **  Even  within  our  own  time,  although  mauy  greai 
anatomists  had  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  describing  the 
biain,  thit  organ  used  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  greater  number  of  teach- 
ers in  a  manner  which,  however  invariable,  was  assuredly  not  particularly 
useful.  It  was  so  mechanically  cut  down  upon,  indeed,  as  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  exhibition  connected  with  nothing.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil 
were  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  performance,  and  the  former  probably 
the  most ;  the  latter  soon  gave  up  the  painful  attempt  to  draw  any  kind 
of  deductions  from  what  he  witnessed,  and  disposed  ^f  the  difficulty  as 
he  best  could,  when  he  had  to  render  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen. 
Up  to  this  day,  our  memory  is  pained  by  the  recollection  of  the  barbarous 
names  and  regular  sections  of  what  was  then  the  dullest  part  of  anatomi- 
cal study  ;  which,  although  often  repeated,  left  no  trace  but  of  its  obscurity 
or  its  absurdity.  Here  an  oval  space  of  a  white  colour,  and  there  a  line 
of  gray  or  curve  of  red,  were  displayed ;  here  a  cineritious,  there  a  medul- 
lary mass  ;  here  a  portion  white  without  and  gray  within,  there  a  portion 
white  within  and  gray  without ;  here  a  gland-picuitary,  there  a  gland  like 
grains  of  sand  ;  here  a  ventricle,  there  a  cul-de-sac ;  with  endless  fibres, 
and  lines,  and  globules,  and  simple  marks,  with  appellations  no  less  fan- 
ciful than  devoid  of  meaning." 

"  The  anatomist  dissected,  and  toiled  on  in  this  unpromising  territory, 
and  entangled  himself  more  in  proportion  to  his  unwillingness  to  be  defeat- 
ed ;  and  he  succeeded,  no  doubt,  m  making  out  a  clear  display  of  all  these 
complicated  parts,  which  few,  however,  could  remember,  and  fewer  still 
could  comprehend.  Then  came  the  physiologist  in  still  greater  perplexity, 
and  drew  his  conclusions,  and  assigned  offices  to  the  multiplied  portions 
and  ramifications  of  nervous  substance,  by  arbitrary  conjecture  for  the 
most  part,  and  often  with  manifest  inconsistency.  Although  the  brain 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  the. organ  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  was 
supposed  to  give  out  from  particular  portions  of  the  mass,  but  quite  indif- 
ferently, nerves  of  sensation,  general  and  specific,  nerves  of  motion,  and 

g roofs,  in  most  instances.  The  real  and  effective  discoverer,  we  imagine,  is 
e  who  fixes  the  attention  of  the  world  on,  and  proves  the  discovery,  by  bring 
ing  it  into  complete  operation.  If  Harvey,  or  some  other  person,  had  not 
demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  all  the  hints  and  suppositions  of  his 
predecessors,  from  Hippocrates  downward,  would  have  gone  for  nothing. 
Of  what  use  was  the  actual  ktuwledge  of  vaccination,  possessed  by  the  Glou* 
cestershire  farmers,  till  Jenner  fixed  the  attention  of  the  profession  on  it,  and 
proved  its  efficacy  in  preventing  variola  ?  Great  numbers  of  Harvey's  con- 
temporaries denied  the  truth  of  the  discovery — and  afterward,  when  the  world 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  it,  they  attempted  to  prove  that  the  circulation  was 
known  to  many  others  before  he  was  bom.  This  has  ever  been  the  case, 
and  arises  from  the  envy  and  jealousy  which  men  feel  toward  each  other, 
while  living,  and  rivals."— (No.  43,  p.  31,  January,  1835.)  If  tho  plurality  of 
the  cerebral  organs  was  known  before  the  time  of  Gall,  how  was  it  possible 
for  a  physiologist  like  Dr.  Cullen  to  pen  the  following  sentences  ?  "  Although 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  o|)erations  of  our  intellect  always  depend  upon 
certain  motions  taking  place  in  the  brain,  yet  these  motions  have  never  been 
the  objects  of  our  senses,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  perceive  that  any  particular 
part  of  the  brain  has  more  concern  in  the  operations  of  our  intellect  than  any  other. 
T^either  have  we  attained  any  knowledge  o{what  share  the  several  parts  of  the 
brain  have  in  that  operation  ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  situation  of  our  science,  it 
must  be  a  very  dimcult  matter  to  discover  those  states  of  the  brain  that  may 
give  occasion  to  the  various  states  of  our  intellectual  functions."  (Practic§ 
^Physie,  voL  i.,  sect.  1539.)  See  also  Dr.  F.  Brawn's  Lectures^  i.,  420. 
*  St^Ument  to  Encj/c  •Brit.^  article  "  Craniosoopy." 
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nrsrvcs  of  volition ;  the  singlf*,  double,  or  multiplcd  ori^n  of  nerves,  whick 
l>ud  not  escaped  notice,  not  being  supposed  to  bo  connected  with  these 
s'^parate  offices. 

**  Such,  so  vague,  so  obscuro,  so  inexact,  so  unsatisfactory,  was  the  kind 
of  knowledge  communicated  to  the  student,  until  a  very  recent  period  ; 
ni)d  the  impression  left  by  it  was  that  of  confused  and  unintelligible'  pro- 
futsion  in  the  distribution  of  nerves,  of  intricacy  without  meaning,  of  an 
expenditure  of  resources  without  a  parallel  in  the  other  works  of  nature.** 
(Pages  447,  448.) 

Unless,  then,  Dr.  Gall  could  boast  of  some  other  methed  of  investigation 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  physiologist  and  metaphysician,  he  could  offer 
no  legitimate  pretensions  to  the  solution  of  the  question.  What  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  what  mental  faculties,  arc  connected  1  By  great  good  for- 
tune, however,  ho  was  led  to  adopt  a  different  and  superior  mo^o  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  this  leads  me  to  state  shortly  a  few  particulars  of  the  history 
of  the  science  which  is  now  to  be  expounded. 

Dr.  Francis  Josrph  Gall,  a  physician  of  Vienna,  afterward  resident 
in  Paris,*  was  the  founder  of  the  system.  From  an  early  age  he  was 
given  to  observation,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  each  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  companions  in  play,  and  schoolfellows,  was  distinguished  from 
other  individuals  by  some  peculiarity  of  talent  or  disposition.  Some  of 
his  schoolmates  were  characterized  by  the  beauty  ol  their  penmanship, 
some  by  their  success  in  arithmetic,  and  others  by  their  talent  for  acquiring 
u  knowledge  of  natural  history  or  languages.  The  compositions  of  one 
were  remarkable  for  elegance  ;  the  style  of  another  was  still  and  dry; 
while  a  third  connected  his  reasonings  in  the  closest  manner,  and  clothed 
his  argument  in  the  most  forcible  language,  l^eir  dispositions  were 
equally  different ;  and  this  diversity  appeared  also  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  their  partialities  and  aversions.  Not  a  few  of  them  manifested  a 
capacity  for  employments  which  they  were  not  taught :  they  cut  figures 
in  wood,  or  delineated  them  on  paper ;  some  devoted  their  leisure  to 
paintinff,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden  ;  while  their  comrades  abandoned 
themselves  to  noisy  games,  or  traversed  the  woods  to  gather  flowers,  seek 
for  bird-nests,  or  catch  butterflies.  In  this  manner  each  individual  pre- 
Bontcd  a  character  peculiar  to  himself;  and  Gall  observed,  that  theJndi- 
vidual  who  in  one  year  had  displayed  selfish  or  knavish  dispositions,  never 
l>ccame  in  the  next  a  good  and  faithful  friend. 

The  scholars  with  whom  Gall  had  the  greatest  diflliculty  in  competing, 
were  those  who  learned  by  heart  with  great  facility  ;  and  such  individuals 
frequently  gained  from  him,  by  their  repetitions,  the  places  which  he  had 
obtained  by  the  merit  of  his  original  compositions. 

Some  years  afterward,  having  changed  his  place  of  residence,  he  still 
met  individuals  endowed  with  an  equally  great  talent  for  learning  to 
repeat.  Ho  then  observed  that  his  schoolfollows  so  gifted  possessed 
promment  eyes,  and  recollected  that  his  rivals  in  the  first  school  had  been 
UisimRuishcd  by  the  same  peculiarity.  Allien  he  entered  the  university 
?  T^^t       .    attention,  from  the  first,  to  the  students  whose  eyes  were 


of  this  dwnpiion.  and  found  that  ihey  all  excelled  in  getting  rapidly  bv 
««».;  »?dp^»nK  correct  reciUtions,  although  many  of  them  we/s  by  no 
S!I  K.  .K '"^"**1  inpomtof  genenltalent  This  fact  was  recognised 
Si^n^.u  ^"Jl*"i*°**  ?  ?^*  ^*'^»  -^  •"'i  *>»^ough  the  co^exion 
™k!!1IS!"'  ■'^•*^'^  •ignwasnot  at  this  time  established  upon 
SStewLIl  i^^  H  Vl^ilowi^ical  conclusion,  GaU 

^SmSS^  **SLSr5?^*^^°?  *^  ^  ^»  Srcumsunces  was  en< 
'"^MWltf.    Fran  this  pmid,  therefore,  he  suspected  that  they 

jg«MygPiwaKeUi,in8Mhi^  aisd 
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■load  in  an  impnilanl  reUlian  ro  each  other.  Afler  mucb  TeflBction,  ba 
conceived  tfau  if  memory  for  wardi  wu  iodicaled  bjr  an  eileiDaJ  aign, 
the  eame  might  ba  tha  case  with  the  other  inlelleclual  powers  :  and,  tbcre- 
after,  all  indiridDiila  diitioguished  by  any  lematkable  faculty  hflcaine  the 
objects  of  his  attention.  By  degrees  he  conceived  himielf  to  have  found 
eitsrnal  characteristics  which  indicated  a  decided  diapoaition  for  painting, 
mmic,  and  the  mechanical  arta.  He  became  acquainted  alia  with  aoma 
individiiala  remarkable  far  the  delenniDation  of  their  chnracter,  and  he 
BbaeTved  a  particular  part  of  their  heads  to  be  very  largely  developed  : 
this  fact  Sral  suggested  lo  him  the  idea  of  lookmg  lo  ths  hi^ul  for  signs 
of  the  dispositioDB  or  affective  paw  em.  But,  in  making  these  Dbaervaliona. 
he  never  conceived  for  a  moment  that  the  skull  was  the  cause  of  the 
different  talents,  as  has  bean  erroneously  represented  :  from  the  first,  he 
referred  the  iafluence,  vihatever  it  was,  to  the  brain. 

In  following  oul,  by  obeeivatioiis,  the  principle  which  accident  had  thus 
suggested,  he  fur  some  time  encouncereddiiliculUesor'he  greatest  insgni- 
tode.  Hitherto  ho  had  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  opiaiotni  of  phy- 
•iologisls  touching  the  brnin,  and  of  melophysicians  respecting  the  raentsl 
faculties.  He  bad  simply  observed  nature.  When,  however,  he  began 
lo  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  books,  he  fout»l  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
flict of  opinions  everywhere  prevailing;  and  this,  for  the  moment,  tnada 
him  hesitate  about  the  correctness  of  his  own  observatioDB.  He  foutid 
that  the  affectiona  and  passions  had,  Eiy  almost  general  consent,  beencOD' 
signed  to  the  thoracic  anil  abdominat  viscera  :  and  that,  while  Pylhsgorai, 
Aristotle,  Piito,  Galen,  Haller,  and  some  other  physiologiats,  placed  the 
sentient  soul  oc  intellectual  faculties  in  the  brain.  Van  Helmont  plaeed  it 
in  the  stomach,  Descartes  and  his  followers  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  Dre- 
lincourt  and  olhers  in  the  cerebellum. 

He  found  also  that  a  great  number  of  pbiloaopberB  and  physiologists 
asserted  that  all  men  are  boco  with  equal  mental  faculties ;  and  that  the 
diflerences  observable  aipong  them  are  owing  either  lo  education  or  to  the 
accidental  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  If  differences  were 
accidental,  he  infeired,  there  conld  be  no  natural  signs  of  predominating 


facutlies ;  and,  consequently,  the  project  of  teaming,  by  observation,  t 
distinguish  the  functions  of  the  diflerent  portions  of  the  brain  must  b 
hopeless.     This  difficulty  he  combated  by  Uie  reaction,  thsl  his  brotben 


Iters,  and  schoolfellows  hsd  all  recoived  very  nearly  the  ai 
but  that  he  had  still  observed  each  of  them  unfolding  a  diatinel  character, 
over  which  circumstances  appeared  to  oiert  only  a  limited  control ;  and 
farther,  that  not  unfrequenlly  thoae  whoae  education  had  been  conducted 
with  the  grcBleat  care,  and  on  whom  the  labours  of  leachota  had  been 
moat  aaaidnoualy  bealomod,  remained  far  behind  their  companions  m 
allainments.  "  Often,"  says  he,  "  we  were  accused  of  want  of  wdl,  or 
deficiency  in  zeal ;  but  many  of  us  could  not,  even  with  the  most  ardent 
desire,  followed  oul  by  the  most  obstinate  efforts,  attain,  in  aome  pDnoits, 
even  to  mediocrity  ;  while  in  some  other  points  some  of  us  Airpasaed 
our  schoolfellowa  without  an  effort,  and  almORt,  at  might  be  said,  without 
perceiving  it  ourselves.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  our  masters  did  not  appear 
to  attach  much  fsith  lo  the  ayatem  which  (aii^l  equality  of  mental  bcul- 
ties;  for  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  exact  more  from  one  acholar, 
and  less  from  anolbsr.  They  spoke  frequently  of  natural  gifts,  or  of  Ihe 
gifts  of  Dod,  and  consoled  their  pupils  in  the  worda  of  the  Gospel,  by 
assuring  them  that  each  would  be  required  to  render  an  account  only  in 
proportion  to  the  gifta  which  he  had  received."* 

Being  convinced  by  theae  facts  that  there  is  a  natut?,!  ntvl  <:avA\'«&WKi& 

diversity  of  talents  and  dispositions,  ha  encom«,eiBduv\ioo\a»'Si»»'*iaKi 

•  SmtI/s  Fmclionn  du  CcmaM.  Prp^nco  ■, 
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•bttacle  to  hit  success  in  determining  the  external  signs  of  the  mental 
powers.  He  found  that,  instead  of  faculties  for  languaffes,  drawing,  musie, 
distinguishing  places,  and  mechanical  arts,  corresponding  to  the  different 
talents  which  he  had  obserred  in  his  schoolfellows,  the  metaphysicians 
spoke  only  of  general  powers,  such  as  perception,  conception,  memory, 
imagination,  and  judgment ;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  discoTer  external 
signs  in  the  head,  corresponding  to  these  general  faculties,  and  to  deter- 
mme  the  correctness  of  the  physiological  doctrines  taught  by  the  authors 
already  mentioned  regarding  the  seat  of  the  mind,  he  found  perplexitiee 
without  end,  and  difficulties  insurmountable. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  every  theory  and  preconceived  opinion.  Dr.  Gall 

Sve  himself  up  entirely  to  the  observation  of  nature.  Being  a  friend  to 
r.  Nord,  physician  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Viepns,  he  had  opportunities, 
of  which  he  aviiiled  himself,  of  making  observations  on  the  insane.  He 
visited  prisons  and  resorted  to  schools  ;  he  was  introduced  to  the  courts 
of  princes,  to  colleges,  and  to  seats  of  justice ;  and  wherever  he  heard  of 
an  individual  distinguished  in  any  particular  way,  either  by  remarkable 
endowment  or  deficiency,  he  observed  and  studied  the  developement  of  his 
head.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  inducti<yj,Jie  at  last 
conceived  himself  warranted  in  believing  that  particular  moMl  powers 
are  indicated  by  particular  configurations  of  the  nead. 

Hitherto  he  had  resorted  only  to  physiognomical  indications,  as  a  meant 
of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain.  On  reflection,  however,  he  was 
convinced  that  physiology  is  imperfect  when  separated  from  anatomy. 
Having  observed  a  woman  of  fifty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  hydrocephalus  from  her  youth,  and  who,  with  a  body  a  little  shrunk, 
possessed  a  mind  as  active  and  intelligent  as  that  of  other  individuals  of  hei 
class.  Dr.  Gall  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  structure  of  the  brain  must 
be  diiOferent  from  what  was  generally  conceived — a  remark  which  Tulpius 
also  had  made,  on  observing  a  hydrocephalic  patient  who  manifested  the 
mental  faculties.  He  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  making  anatomical 
researches  into  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

In  every  instance  where  an  individual  whose  head  he  had  observed  while 
alive  happened  to  die,  he  requested  permission  to  examine  the  brain,  and 
frequently  was  allowed  to  do  so  ;  and  he  found,  as  a  general  fact,  that,  on 
removal  of  the  skull,  the  brain,  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  presented  a 
form  corresponding  to  that  which  the  skull  had  exhibited  in  Ufe. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  his  discoveries 
are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  He  did  not,  as  many  have  ima- 
gined, first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend,  oy  that  means,  to  discover  the 
teats  of  the  mental  powers ;  neither  did  be,  as  others  have  conceived, 
first  map  out  the  skull  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a  faculty 
to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  lea  him  to  conceive  the  place  ap- 
propriate to  the  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  first  observed  a  concomitance 
between  particular  talents  and  dispositions,  and  particular  forms  of  the 
head ;  he  next  ascertained,  by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figuie  and 
sixe  of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  external  appearances  ;  and  it  was  only 
after  these  facts  had  been  determined,  that  the  brain  was  minutely  dis- 
sected, and  li^ht  thrown  upon  its  structure. 

At  Vienna,  m  1796,  Dr.  Gall,  for  the  first  time,  delivered  lectures  on  his 
system. 

In  1800  Dr.  John  Gispar  Sporzhvim*  began  the  study  of  Phrenology 
under  him,  having  in  that  year  assisted,  for  the  first  time,  at  one  of  his 
lectures.  In  1804  he  was  associated  with  him  in  his  labours ;  and,  sub- 
■equently  to  that  period,  not  only  added  many  valuable  discoveries  to  those 

*  Bom  at  Lonffuich,  near  Treves,  on  the  Moselle,  31st  December,  1776; 
lied  at  Boston,  United  Statet,  on  lOtk  November,  1832. 
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lif  Dt.  Oall  in  the  analomj  and  phyeiology  of  tbe  brain,  but  ptincipaUr 
Euntrlbutcd  to  fDrm  (he  tcutha  brought  to  light  by  their  reapectire  abaetva- 
tioDi.  into  s  hoautiful  and  interesting  systetn  of  mentnl  philoaephy.  In 
Britain  we  are  indebletiahiefiy  to  his  peraonal  exertions  and  [irinlad  wotlts 
Tor  a  knowledge  of  iho-aciencB. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  inquiiiea,  Dr.  Gall  neither  did  nor  could  fareaeB 
Ihe  lesulte  to  which  they  would  lead,  or  (he  relation  which  each  succes- 
eive  fact,  aa  it  was  diacorered,  would  bear  to  the  whole  truiha  which  lime 
and  eipecience  might  bring  into  view.  Having  calabliEhBd  any  circnm- 
Btance,  tie  boldlj  affirmed  ila  reatitj,  without  regard  to  anything  but  truth. 
Petceiving,  for  instance,  that  ths  inlenaity  of  tlia  desirs  for  property  bore 
a  relation  to  the  size  of  one  part  of  the  brain,  he  announced  this  Fact  by 
itself,  and  called  the  patt  the  organ  of  Theft,  becauas  he  found  it  promi- 
nent in  ihievee.  Whan  ha  bad  discoTered  that  Iho  propensity  to  conceal 
His  in  cDDneiion  with  another  part  of  the  brain,  he  announced  this  fact 
also  aa  an  isolated  truth,  and  named  the  part  the  organ  of  Cunning,  bs- 
eauae  he  found  it  very  largo  in  ily  and  fraudulent  criminala.  In  a  similar 
way,  when  ne  had  discovered  the  connexion  between  the  eeutimsnt  of 
Benevolence  and  another  portion  of  Ihe  cBmbral  maas,  he  called  the  part 
the  organ  of  Benevolence ;  and  so  on  in  regard  to  the  other  organs.  This 
proce^iDg  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  formuIioQ  of  an  hypothcaii ; 
and,  so  far  from  a  diapoaition  to  invent  a  theory  being  oonapicuoua,  there 
appears,  in  the  disjointed  items  of  itiformalion  which  Dr.  Gall  at  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  a  want  of  even  an  ordinary  regard  for  systematic 
arrangement.  His  only  object  aeenia  to  have  been  to  furnish  a  candid  and 
uncoloured  statement  of  the  facta  in  nature  which  be  -bad  obaerved ; 
leaviog  their  value  to  be  ascertained  by  time  aod  farther  investigation. 

Aa  soon,  however,  as  obaervalioc  had  brought  to  Ught  a  great  body  of 
facta,  aiHl  the  functions  of  the  organs  had  been  contemplated  with  a  phi- 
losophical eye.  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  appearod  to  emanate  slmosl 
spontaneously  from  the  previous  chaos. 

Although,  when  the  ptocesa  of  discovery  had  proceeded  a  cerlaiu  length, 
the  facts  were  fonnd  to  be  conneeted  by  relations,  yet,  at  first,  it  was 
impossible  to  perceive  their  ralalionabip.  Hence,  the  doctrines  appeared 
as  a  mere  rude  and  nodigeeted  mass,  of  rather  unaeomly  material*  ;  tbe 

fiblic  mirth  was,  nut  unnaturally,  excited  by  tite  display  of  organe  of 
beft,  Quarrelsomeness,  and  Cunning,  as  they  wore  then  named  ;  and  a 
dogroo  of  obloijuy  was  brought  upon  the  science,  from  which  it  is  only 
now  recovering.     At  this  stage  the  doctrines  wora  merely  a  species  of 


observation,  its  real  nalnroas  Iha  science  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
lieantiful  consistency  and  high  atility.  became  apparent,  and  its  character 
and  name  changed  as  it  advanced.  For,  aa  Middleton  has  finely  remark- 
ed, no  truth  "  can  possibly  hurt  or  obstruct  the  good  effect  of  any  other 
truth  whatsoever :  for  tboy  all  tiBrlake  of  one  common  essence,  and 
neceaaardy  coincido  with  each  other  ;  and,  like  tbe  drops  of  rain  which 
loll  sepaiBlely  into  the  river,  mix  Ibemselves  at  once  with  the  itreun, 
and  atiengthen  the  general  current."* 

Having  now  unfolded  Ihe  principles  and  method  of  investigation  of 
Phrenology,  I  solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  question.  We 
have  heard  much  of  anliphranologisls  ;  and  I  would  aak.  What  does  the 
term  anliphrenologial  mean!  Does  it  mean  a  peraon  who,  like  Lord 
I  LorU  leffrey,  denies  that  the  mind  in  feeling  and  reflecting 


laes  organs  at 
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aotiphf siologurU ;  beeaoM,  u  already  menUoned,  ererr  phytioloffictf 
trriUsrof  eminence  in  Europe  maintains,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  and  that  injuries  of  it  impair  the  menul  faculties.  Or  does  anti- 
phrenologist  mean  one  who  admits  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind. 
Cut  conlexHJs  that  the  whole  of  it  is  es»ential  to  erery  mental  act  1  Then 
I  reauest  of  him  to  reconcile  with  his  theory  the  phenomena  of  dreaming, 
partial  f^enius,  partial  idiocy,  partial  insanity,  partial  lesion  of  mental 
functions  arising;  from  partial  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  the  successiTe 
developcrnent  of  the  mental  powers  in  youth.  If  antiphrenologist  means 
a  pernon  who  admits  the  mind  to  manifest  a  plurality  of  faculties  by  a 
fiurality  of  organs,  but  denies  thst  phrenologists  have  ascertained  any  of 
them,  I  ask  him,  Whether  he  disputes  the  three  grand  propositions,  first, 
Tliat  dissection  alone  docs  not  reveal  functions  ;  second.  That  reflection 
on  consciousness  does  not  reveal  organs ;  and,  third,  That  mental  mani- 
festations may  be  compared  with  developement  of  brain  1  If  he  denies 
these  principles,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason ;  while,  if  he  admits 
ihem,  I  would  ask  him  to  state  what  forms  of  brain,  and  what  mental 
manifestations,  he  has  found  concomiunt  in  his  observations!  because, 
until  ho  shall  make  such  a  statement,  his  denial  of  the  correctness  of  the 
observations  of  others  is  entitled  to  no  consideration.  But  an  antiphre- 
nologist furnished  with  counter-facts  has  never  yet  appeared.  The  word, 
in  its  common  signification,  seems  to  indicate  only  an  individual  who, 
like  the  Ptolemcans  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  is  pleased  to  deny  that 
phrenologists  aro  right,  without  knowing  either  their  principles  or  their 
facts,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  by  pro 
pounding  sounder  data  or  corrector  observations  of  his  own. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL 

MARROW  AND  NERVES. 

Bkvorb  entering  on  the  discusa**w)  of  the  cerebral  organs,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Sir  Charles  Beirs  discoveries  of  the 
functions  of  the  Nerves.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  many  authors  before  him, 
?ury  early  published  the  conjecture,  that  there  must  be  different  nerves  for 
■onsihility  and  for  motion,  because  one  of  the  powers  is  occasionally  impair- 
fid,  while  the  other  remains  entire.  Sir  C.  Bell  has  furnished  demonstrative 
ovidonco  of  this  being  actually  the  fact.  He  has  also  given  due  prominence 
to  the  philosophical  principle  so  urgently  insisted  on  by  phrenologists, 
That,  in  all  departments  of  the  animal  economy,  each  organ  performs  only 
one  function  ;  and  that  wherever  complex  functions  appear,  complex  orgmna 
may  bo  safely  predicated,  even  anterior  to  the  possibility  of  demonstrating 
theui.  Tho  present  section  is  derived  from  Sir  C.  Bell's  Anatomy  mul 
Pkytiolofiy  of  the  Human  Body^  vol.  ii.,  7lh  edition,  1829  ;  and,  in  as 
far  as  possible,  I  have  adhered  to  his  own  expressions.  My  object  is  to 
intruduoo  gtmoral  readers  to  a  knowledge  of  his 'discoveries,  which  form 
parts  of  an  extoimive  Syatem  of  Anatomy,  or  of  Philosophical  Transactions, 
01  of  other  professional  publications,  which  they  seldom  peruse.  I  shall 
omit  all  details  nece ssar^  only  for  medical  students,  as  Sir  C.  Bell's  work 
is  the  proper  source  of  instruction  for  them.  Even  the  general  reader 
will  probably  resort  to  Sir  C.  BelKa  pages,  afler  being  informed  of  their 
inttroiting  contents ;  ho  will  find  them  clear,  instructive,  and  most  ably 
tupporlod  by  evidence.  Any  errors  or  inaccuracies  in  the  following  con- 
tated  tbitrtot  aro  chargoable  against  myself;  for  although  in  general  ! 
kiifo  feUowtd  the  tolhor'a  own  expressions,  the  arrangement  is  greatly 
J^  ■>  oectaioually  centeDcos  of  mv  own  are  introduced : 

Sir  Chtrlee,  le  t  firm  white  cord,  composed  of  nerrou 
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nuttsr  and  cellular  lubBtance.  Tho  nervous  innllcr  ciieU  in  distiDct 
threads,  which  are  bouad  logather  by  the  cellular  membrane.  They  may 
bo  likened  la  a  bundle  of  baira  or  Ibreada,  enclosed  in  a  sheath  compnaed 
•r  the  finest 


I 


The  Sgure  rEpreaeata  a  netire  ^eatly  msenified,  for  the  take  of  illuBtni 
tion,  andcansiitingordistinct  filaments.  A.thenerve,  enveloped  in  itaniem- 
branoua  shealh  ;  B,  one  of  the  Ihieids  dissected  out.  The  nerves  vary  in 
thickness  from  the  diameter  of  a  small  thread  to  that  of  a  whip-cord. 
They  are  dispersed  through  the  body,  and  extend  to  every  fart  which  enjoyi 
leRsibilityor  motion,  or  which  has  a  concatenated  action  with  another  part. 

The  maltorofaneiVBlnbeaUhandb  the  full  eierciae  ofits  inSuence, 
is  of  an  opaque  white  hue  ;  it  is  taft  and  pulpy,  between  fluid  and  solid, 
and.  drops  from  the  probe.  Whea  putrid,  it  acquires  a  green  colour  ) 
when  dried,  it  is  transparent.  Corrosive  sublimata  and  muriate  of  soda 
harden  it ;  alkalis  dissolve  it.  Each  fibril  of  a  nerve  is  convoluted,  and 
mns  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  ligiag,  like  a  thread  drawn  from  a  worsted 
slocking,  which  has  by  its  form  acquired  elasticlly  Ibat  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  pDEsessed.  By  want  of  use  the  matter  of  a  nerve  is  either  not 
secreted  in  due  proportion,  ot  changes  its  appearance  ;  for  the  nerve  tlien 
acqoires  a  degree  of  transparency. 

There  is  no  evidenco  that  any  Quid  or  spirit  circulates  in  lbs  nervea  ; 

Nerves  are  aupplied  with  arteriea  and  veins,  and  their  dependence  on 
the  supply  of  blood  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  if  a  timb  be  deprivoil  ol 
blood,  the  nerves  lose  their  powers,  and  sensibility  is  lost.  If  a  iierve  he 
partially  compressed,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  frea  entrance  of  the  blood  into 
it,  both  the  power  over  the  muscles  and  the  reception  of  sensation  through 
it  are  interrupted  ;  and  when  Ihe  blood  is  admitted  again,  painful  tingling 
accompanies  the  chan^.  It  is  not  the  compression  of  the  tubes  of  a 
nerve,  but  the  obstruction  of  its  bloodvessels,  which  produces  the  loss  of 
power  consequent  on  tying  it.  The  brain,  the  nerves  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  the  nerves  of  sense  and  motion,  are  all  affecwd  by  changes  in  the 
circulation  ;  and  each  organ,  according  to  its  natural  funelion,  is  varioasly 
influenced  by  the  «ame cause — the  rnshlngof  blood  into  it,  or  the  privation 
of  its  proper  quantity. 

A  nerve  conaiBlg  of  distinct  filaments  ;  but  there  is  nothing  perceptible 
in  these  Glamonta  lo  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  One  filainent 
servesforlhepurposoof  sensation  ;  another  for  muscular  motion  ;  Kthird 
for  combining  the  mascles  when  in  ihe  act  of  respiration.  But  the  But»- 
serriency  of  any  of  all  these  fliemonts  lo  its  proper  office  must  be  disci»- 
vered  by  following  it  odI,  and  obaerving  Its  relations,  and  especially  its 
origin  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  their  substance  there  is  nothing 
narlicular.  They  all  seem  equally  to  conlam  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  enve- 
loped in  cellular  membrane,  and  so  Burronnded  with  a  tube  of  this  mcmbcsne 
as  lo  present  a  cDotinuous  track  of  pulpy  nervous  matter,  from  the  nearest 
eilromity  in  the  brain  to  the  eilremity  wliich  ends  in  a  muscle  or  in  the  skin. 

The  key  to  the  syslem  will  be  found  in  the  simple  proposition,  that  each 
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filament  or  track  of  nerroui  matter  has  its  peculiar  endowment,  indepen- 
dently of  the  others  which  are  bound  up  along  withnt ;  and  that  it  continues 
to  have  the  same  endowment  throughout  its  whole  length.  There  is  no  in- 
terchange of  powers  between  the  different  filaments ;  but  a  minute  filament 
of  one  kind  may  be  found  accompanying  a  filament  of  a  different  kind,  each 
giving  a  particular  power  to  the  part  in  which  it  is  ultimately  distributed. 

Some  nerves  give  sensibility ;  but  there  are  others,  as  perfectly  and 
delicately  constituted,  which  possess  no  sensibility  whatever.  Sensibility 
results  from  the  particular  part  of  the  brain  which  is  affected  by  the  nerve. 
If  the  eyeball  is  pressed,  the  outward  integuments  feel  pain ;  but  the 
retina  gives  no  pain— only  rings  of  light  or  fire  appear  before  the  eye.  In 
the  operation  of  couching  the  cataract,  the  needle  must  pierce  the  retina ; 
the  effect,  however,  is  not  pain,  but  to  produce,  as  it  were,  a  spark  of  fire  ; 
and  so  an  impression  on  the  nerve  of  hearing,  the  papilla  of  taste,  or  the 
organ  of  any  sense  except  feeling,  does  not  produce  pain.  The  sensation 
excited  has  its  character  determined  by  the  part  of  the  brain  to  which  the 
nerve  is  related  at  its  root.  But  thero  are  nerves  which  have  no  relation 
to  outward  impression.  There  are  nerves  purely  for  governing  the  mus- 
cular frame  :  these  being  constituted  for  conveying  the  mandate  of  the  will, 
do  not  stand  related  to  an  or?an  of  sense  in  the  brain ;  hence  no  sensibility 
and  no  pain  will  be  producedby  them.  Each  of  these  may  be  said  to  be  a 
nerve  of  exquisite  feeling  in  one  sense  ;  that  is,  it  may  be  a  cord  which 
unites  two  organs  in  intimate  sympathies,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  act  in 
unison  ;  yet,  being  bruised  or  injured,  it  will  give  rise  to  no  perception 
of  any  kind,  because  it  does  not  stand  related  to  a  part  of  the  brain  whose 
oflice  it  is  to  produce  either  the  general  impression  of  pain,  or  heat,  or  cold, 
or  vision,  or  hearing :  it  is  not  the  office  of  that  part  of  the  brain  to  which 
it  is  related  to  produce  perception  at  all. 

At  the  conflux  of  the  nervous  filaments  small  reddish  tumours  appear, 
which  are  named  oanolions — {See  D,  in  fig.,  p.  67.)  A  ganglion  resem- 
oles  in  form  the  circular  swellings  which  appear  on  the  stalk  of  a  straw 
or  of  a  cane ;  but  ganglions  do  not  rise  at  regular  intervals  on  the  nerves 
like  these  swellings.  Ganglions  are  laid  in  a  regular  succession  in  the 
whole  lenoth  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  vertebral  animals,  form  a  regular  series 
down  each  side  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  the  nerve  of  communication  among 
them  is  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  There  are  other  ganglions  seated 
in  the  head,  neck,  ana  cavities  of  the  chest  and  belly,  which  are  very 
irregular  in  their  situation  and  form. 

The  colour  of  the  ganglions  differs  from  that  of  the  nerves ;  it  is 
redder,  which  is  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  bloodvessels :  they 
consist  of  the  same  matter  with  the  brain. 

Wherever  we  trace  nerves  of  motion,  we  find  that,  before  entering  the 
mtfscles,  they  interchange  branches,  and  form  an  intricate  mass  of  nerves, 
which  is  termed  a  plbzus.  A  plexus  is  intricate  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  muscles  to  be  supplied,  and  the  variety  of  combinations  into 
which  they  enter.  The  filaments  of  nerves  which  go  to  the  skin,  and 
have  the  simple  function  of  sensation,  regularly  diverge  to  their  destina- 
tion without  forming  a  plexus.  From  the  fin  of  a  fish  to  the  arm  of  a 
man,  the  plexus  increases  in  complexity  in  proportion  to  the  variety  or 
extent  of  motions  to  be  performed  in  the  extremity.  It  is  by  the  inter- 
change of  filaments  that  combination  among  the  muscles  is  formed. 

D^erent  columns  of  nervous  matter  combine  to  form  the  spinal  mar- 
bow,  (AB,  p.  67.)  Each  lateral  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  consists 
of  three  tracks  or  columns ;  one  for  voluntary  motion,  one  for  sensation, 
and  one  for  the  act  of  respiration.  So  that  the  spinal  marrow  comprehends 
in  all  six  rods,  intimately  hound  togethisr,  but  distinct  in  office  ;  and  the 
capital  of  this  compound  column  is  the  medulla  oblongata. 
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'he  aatetm  c alnma  of  each  Utctal  diviibn  of  the  spin 

ion  ;  the  poiterior  cDlunin  ja  For  Benaoiigii ;  and  tho  middla  one  is  for 

reipirstion.  Tha  former  Iwo  eilead  up  inlo  the  br»in,  and  are  dispelled 
or  lo«l  in  it ;  foi:  their  functiona  stand  related  to  ihe  aotiBorium  :  but  the 
lul  atop*  ahort  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  being  in  function  independent 
of  reaaon,  and  capable  of  its  office  independently  of  the  brain,  or  when 
pepintad  fistn  it. 


A  B  the  (pinal  manow  seen  in  front ;  the  diTision  into  lateral  porliona  ap- 
ne»ring  at  the  lira  A  B.     Tte  narrous  cord  C  ariaea  frem  Iha  po.torior 

Tha  nenouB  cord  i.  arises  from  tbe  anterior  latenl  dirisian,  and  givea 
motion.  It  ha»  no  gangjion.  TheaeHro  corda  combine  M  F,  and  proceed 
under  one  abealh  to  tbeii  dealination. 

Sir  C.  Bell  etruck  a  rahbii  behind  the  ear,  so  aa  to  deprive  it  of  sensi- 
bility by  the  concuaaion,  and  then  axpoaed  the  epinal  marrow.  On  irri- 
'  ig  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerve,  he  could  perceive  no  motion  con- 
lent  in  any  part  of  the  muscular  fiame ;  but  on  irritating  the  aiileriur 
a  of  the  neriB,  at  aaob  louch  of  the  foreepa  there  was  a  corres- 
ponding motion  of  liifl  muaclea  to  which  the  uerve  wiu  diatribuled. 
Theee  expariuienta  satiaGed  him  that  ibe  different  roota,  and  diflerent 
coIunniB  from  which  Ihoee  lootti  aroae,  were  deioted  to  diatinct  offices, 
■nd  that  the  notiona  drawn  from  the  anatomy  were  correct. 

He  alao  petlornied  certain  intereating  eiperimenta  on  the  fifth  pair  of 
serves,  vrhich  originates  from  the  brstn.  In  hia  Plate  I.  he  repreaenla 
Ihia  nerve  rising  fiom  two  roots,  one  of  them  coming  from  the  crua  cerebri, 
EOirsaponding  to  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and  tho  other 
(lom  the  crut  caribelli,  coneaponding  to  the  posterior  column  of  the  apionl 
niarrsw.  There  is  a  ganglioii  on  Cha  latter  branch,  nnd  none  on  tha 
former;  which  ciicutcutanca  alao  is  in  exact  correapondence  with  the 
ea  rising  from  the  aploal  marrow.  Tlie  two  braochea  combine  at  ■ 
t  distance  from  their  origin,  and  are  universally  dlstribnted  la  the  head 
face.  Sir  C.  Bull  conceived  that  this  nerve  i*  the  uppermost  of  those 
ei  which  confer  motion  and  bestow  aeniibilily.  To  confirm  this 
opinion,  he  cut  acroas  ths  posterior  branch,  or  that  which  has  a  ganglion, 
on  the  lace  of  an  ass,  and  it  was  found  that  tha  geniibility  of  the  parts  to 
nhich  it  was  diatribuled  was  entirely  dcatroyed.  Again,  he  cipoaed  the 
anterior  branch  of  Ihe  lifth  pair  at  its  root,  in  an  ass,  the  moment  the  ani- 
mal was  killed  ;  and,  on  irritatmg  tha  uerve,  the  muaclei  of  the  jaw  acted, 
■nd  tha  jaw  waa  cloaed  with  a  snap.  On  dividing  the  root  of  tha  nerve 
in  a  living  animal,  the  jaw  fell  ralaied.  Thus  its  functions  were  no 
>ODger  matter  of  doubt :  it  was  at  once  a  muscular  nerve  and  a  nerve  of 
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■ensibility.    And  thus  the  opinion  was  confiimed,  that  the  fifth  nenre  was 
to  the  head  what  the  spinal  nerves  were  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body 

The  muscles  have  two  nerves,  which  (act  had  not  been  noticed  pre- 
f  iously  to  Sir  C.  BelPs  investigations,  because  they  are  commonly  boand 
up  together :  but  whenever  the  nerves,  as  about  the  head,  go  in  a  aeparata 
course,  we  find  that  there  is  a  sensitive  nerve  and  a  motor  nerve  distri- 
buted to  the  muscular  fibres ;  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  thoe« 
branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  go  to  the  muscles,  consist  of  a  motor 
and  a  sensitive  filament.  The  nerve  of  touch  or  feeling,  ramified  on  the 
skin,  is  distinct  from  both. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  office  of  a  muscular  nerve  is  only  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  Uie  will  and  to  excite  the  muscle  to  action,  out 
this  betrays  a  very  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  muscular 
system ;  for  before  the  muscular  system  can  be  controlled  under  the 
influence  of  the  will,  there  must  be  a  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  muscle. 

When  we  admit  that  the  various  conditions  of  the  muscle  must  be 
estimated  or  perceived,  in  order  to  be  under  the  due  control  of  ihe  will, 
the  natural  question  arises.  Is  that  nerve  which  carries  out  the  mandate 
of  the  will,  capable  of  conveying,  at  the  same  moment,  an  impraision 
retrograde  to  tne  course  of  that  influence,  which,  obviously,  is  gomg  from 
the  brain  toward  the  muscle  1  If  we  had  no  facts  of  anatomy  to  proceed 
upon,  still  reason  would  declare  to  us,  that  the  same  filament  of  a  nerve 
could  not  convey  a  motion,  of  whatever  nature  that  motion  may  be, 
whether  vibration  or  motion  of  spirits,  in  opposite  directions,  at  the  same 
moment  of  time. 

Sir  C.  Bell  has  found  that,  to  the  full  operation  of  the  muscular  power, 
two  distinct  nervous  filaments  are  necessa^,  and  that  a  circle  is  established 
between  the  sensorium  and  the  muscle  ;  that  one  filament  or  simple  nerve 
carries  the  influence  of  the  will  toward  the  muscle,  which  nerve  has  no 
power  to  convey  an  imprenbion  backward  to  the  brain ;  and  that  another 
nerve  connects  the  muscle  with  the  brain,  and,  acting  as  a  sentient  nerve, 
conveys  the  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle  to  the  mind— but 
has  no  operation  in  a  direction  outward  from  the  brain  toward  the  muscle, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  excite  the  muscle,  however  irritated. 

There  are  four  nerves  coming  out  of  a  track  or  column  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  from  which  neither  the  nerves  of  sensation  nor  those  of  common 
voluntary  motion  take  their  departure.  Experiment  proves  that  these 
nerves  excite  motions  connected  with  the  act  of  respiration.' 

Under  the  class  of  respiratory  motions  we  have  to  distinguish  two 
kinds  ;  first,  the  involuntary  or  instinctive ;  and,  secondly,  those  which 
accompany  an  act  of  volition.  We  are  unconscious  of  that  state  of  alter- 
nation of  activity  and  rest  which  characterizes  the  instmctive  act  of 
breathing  in  sleep ;  and  this  condition  of  activity  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
we  know  by  experiment,  is  independent  of  the  brain.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  the  act  of  respiration  is  sometimes  an  act  of  volition, 
intended  to  accomplish  some  other  operatien,  as  that  of  smelling  or  speak- 
ing. Sir  G.  Bell  apprehends  that  it  is  this  compound  operation  of  the 
organs  of  breathing  which  introduces  a  certain  degree  of  complexity  into 
the  system  of  respiratory  nerves.  A  concurrence  of  the  nerves  of  distinct 
systems  will  be  found  necessary  to  actions,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear 
♦o  be  very  simple. 

If  we  cut  that  division  of  the  fifth. nerve  which  goes  to  the  lips  of  an 
ass,  we  deprive  the  lips  of  sensibilitv ;  so  that,  when  the  animal  presses 
the  lips  to  the  ground,  and  against  the  oats  lying  there,  it  does  not  feel 
them ;  and.  r.on«i>aaently,  there  is  no  effort  made  to  gather  them.  If,  on 
the  otb  >t  the  seventh  nerve,  where  it  goes  to  the  lips,  the 
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•nimil  feeU  the  oaU,  but  it  can  make  no  cflon  la  gather  them,  the  power 
ofmuacularmotionbeingcut  air  bj  the  diviiioa  of  tha  nerve.  TIidb  wa 
perceive  that,  in  feeding,  jual  as  in  gathering  anything  with  the  hand,  the 
feeling  directs  the  effort ;  and  two  properties  of  the  norvom  ayalem  Bra 
neceasary  to  a  very  aimple  action. 

After  the  investigation  of  the  regular  system  of  nerves  pf  eensalion  and 
voluntary  motion,  therjuestion  that  had  so  long  occupied  Sir  C.  Bell,  viz., 
What  19  the  explaaalion  of  the  excessive  intricacy  of  the  nerreaof  the  face, 
jaws,  throat,  and  breast  I  bscame  of  easy  solution.  These  nerves  are 
Rgents  of  distinct  powers,  and  they  EOmbine  the  maacles  in  mibseryiency 
to  different  lunctions. 

As  animals  rise  in  the  scale  of  being',  new  organs  are  bestowed  npoTi 
them ;  and,  as  new  organs  and  new  functions  are  superadded  to  the  original 

ties  and  new  powers  of  acIrvHy. 

Sir  C.  Betl  remarks,  that  we  understand  the  use  of  all  the  intricate 
nerves  of  the  body,  with  the  exertion  of  the  sixth  nerve,  which  standi 
connected  with  another  system  of  rierves  altogether,  namely,  the  system 
hitherto  called  the  Sympathetic,  or  sometimes  the  Ganglionic  System  of 
Nerves  ;  and  of  this  ayalom  wa  know  »o  little,  that  it  cannot  be  mallei 
of  auTprise  if  we  raason  ignorantly  of  the  canneiioD  of  the  sixth  with  iL 


PRINCIPLES 


PHUE  NOLOGY. 


In  the  Introduction  I  have  shown  that  the  braip  is  admitted  by  pby*i- 
ologists  in  general  to  be  the  organ  of  tba  mind  ;  hot  that  two  obstacles 
have  impeded  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  its  particular  parts.  In  tha 
first  placs,(liM<£(unialone  does  not  reveal  the  vital /unfCioni  of  any  organ: 
no  person,  by  dissecting  the  optic  nerve,  could  predicate  that  its  oiSce  ii 
10  minister  to  vision ;  or,  by  dissecting  the  tongue,  could  discover  that  it 
is  the  organ  of  taste.  Analomists,  [herefore.  could  not,  bv  the  mere  prac- 
tice of  their  an.  discover  the  Functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain. 
Secondly,  the  mind  is  DncDnscioua  of  acting  by  means  of  organs  :  and 
hencethemalerialinatrumeols,  by  means  of  which,  in  thieUfe,  it  performs 
its  operations  and  communicates  with  tba  eiternal  world,  cannot  he  dis- 
covered by  reBeetion  On  conseiouBnoss. 

'riic  phrenolo^sl  compares  develDpemenl  of  brain  with  manifestation! 
of  inpntal  power,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  tne  organs  of  the  mind.  This  course  is  adopted,  In  consequence  of 
the  accidenlHl  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  certain  mental  powen 
arc  vigorously  manifi^sted  wbon  certain  portions  of  the  biain  aio  large, 
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mud  vice  vena,  m  detailed  in  the  Introduction.  It  it  free  from  the  oh|6e- 
tions  attending  the  anatomical  and  metaphysical  modes  of  research,  and 
is  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

No  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  mind,  nor 
into  the  question,  'Whether  does  the  mind  fashion  the  organs,  or  do  the 
organs  determine  the  constitution  of  the  mind  1  If  dissection  of  organs 
does  not  reveal  their  functions,  and  if  reflection  on  consciousness  fails  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  mind's  connexion  with  matter,  no  means  remain 
of  arriving  at  philosophical  conclusions  on  these  points ;  and  speculative 
reasoning  concerning  them,  although  it  may  amuse  the  fancy,  cannot 
instruct  the  understanding.  Mr.  Stewart  justly  observes,  **  that  the  meta- 
physical opinions  which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the 
nature  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficient  causes  by  which  their 
phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  our  inouiriet 
concerning  the  laws  according  to  which  the  phenomena  take  place." 
**  Whether,  for  example,  the  cause  of  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial, 
is  a  point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may  differ,  while  they  agree  per- 
fectly in  their  physical  opinions.  It  is  sufficient  if  both  admit  the  general 
fact,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other,  with  m  force  varying  with 
their  mutual  distance,  accoraing  to  a  certain  law.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
study  of  the  human  mind,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and  essence.***  The  object  of 
Phrenology  is,  to  discover  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  organs  by 
means  of  which  they  are  manifested,  and  the  influence  of  the  organs  on 
the  manifestations.     It  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  actions. 

A  mental  organ  is  a  material  instrument,  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
in  this  life  manifests  a  particular  power.  Dr.  Gall's  discovery  leads  us 
to  view  the  brain  as  a  congeries  of  such  organs,  and,  in  the  Introduction, 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  regarding  this  proposition  as  sufficiently 
probable  to  justify  an  inquiry  into  the  direct  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. For  the  purpose  of  comparing  mental  faculties  with  cerebral 
developement,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  1st,  that  the  mental  qualities  of  indi- 
viduals can  be  discovered  ;  and,  2(2/y,  that  the  size  of  different  parts  of 
the  brain  can  be  ascertained  during  life. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
discriminate  mental  dispositions  and  talents.  In  regard  to  the  Feelings, 
men  familiar  with  human  life  and  conduct  have  observed,  that  one  indi- 
vidual is  strongly  addicted  to  covetousness — another  to  cruelty — another 
to  benevolence — another  to  pride — another  to  vanity  ;  and  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  these  dispositions  as  natural,  uniform,  and  permanent. 
They  have  never  believed  that  a  man,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  can  totally 
change  his  nature,  nor  that  the  true  character  is  so  little  manifested,  that 
a  person  may  be  prone  to  benevolence  to-day,  who  yesterday  was  addicted 
to  avarice  ;  that  one  who  is  now  sinking  in  the  lowest  abasement  of  self- 
humiliation  in  his  own  eyes,  may  to-morrow  become  conceited,  confident, 
and  proud  ;  or  that  to-day  an  individual  may  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  cen- 
sure or  of  fame,  who  yesterday  was  tremblingly  alive  to  every  breath  that 
was  blown  upon  his  character.  Nay,  they  have  even  regarded  these 
dispositions  as  independent  of  one  another,  and  separable  ;  for  they  have 
often  found  that  the  possession  of  one  was  not  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole.  Hence,  in  addressing  any  individual,  they  have  been 
in  the  custom  of  modifying  their  conduct  according  to  their  previous 
knowledge  of  his  dispositions  or  genius,  obtained  by  observing  his  actions. 
To  the  covetous  man  they  address  one  motive  ;  t6  the  benevolent  an- 
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other  ;  Lo  Ihe  proud  a  thiid  :  knd  lo  the  vain  a  foiuth.  When  they  wiEb 
t9  move  »ueh  individuBls  to  act,  thej  Bpeak  to  ths  firgl,  of  hit  pertanal 
inltrtit  ;  la\iiesecond,oftlif  pleasure  of  doing  good;  to  Iho  third.  u/(ie 
Muerstfy  of  prtiCTmng  ki»  oan  dignity;  and  lo  the  foorth,^  Ihe  grtrU 
praite  thai  will  attend  ths  performance  of  the  actioD  Teeommended. 

Aa  to  iolellBctaal  endowmeata,  ■  person  who  haa  heard,  Tor  the  mobt 
fleeting  moment,  the  bunts  of  melody  which  flow  Tioni  the  Uuu3.t  of  Ca. 
talani,  cannot  he  dseeiued  aa  lo  Iho  fail  of  her  poieessing  a  great  eodow- 
menl  of  the  facally  of  Tune  ;  he  who  has  tiBtsned  but  for  a  few  minutea 
l«  the  aplendid  eloquence  of  Chalmers,  can  have  do  doubt  that  he  is  gifted 
with  Ideality  ;  and  he  who  haa  studied  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
■  '  "0  his  haifine  manifeated  profound  disc  '        - 

■  I  iHb  -        ■    '  ■       ' 


analytic  talent.  In  survaying  Iha  wonderfitl  performancea  of  some  indi- 
viduals in  mechanics,  poetry,  mathematics,  painting,  and  uulnlure.  it  ii 
equally  impossible  to  doubt  ths  enistence  of  menial  powers, 


ihanics,  poetry,  mathematics,  painting,  and  » 

' '     '    doubt  the  eitistence  of  menial  powers,  conrerriiig 

these  ditfetent  braachei  of  science  and  art.    It 


ie  equally  easy  to  6nd  indiTiduals  in  whom  the  si 
bitably  i]e£i:ieQt.  Hence  the  dilEcullies  of  determining  the  eiistence  of 
paniculai  intellectual  talents,  and  their  degrees  of  alrengih,  are  not  inaor- 
moanlable;  especially  if  extreme  cBsea  be  sought  for — and  these,  aa  the 

acted  on  these  pincipfes  without  lieBitaiioti,  and  without  injury  to  Ihem- 
aelves.  They  hare  not  designed  for  the  orchestra  the  individual  whom 
tiiey  found  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  >  rude  noise  and  a  melo- 
dious sound,  on  the  notion  that  '■&  genius  for  tniKii;  "  might  be  "acquired 
t^  habits  of  atudy  or  of  business. "•  They  do  not  place  in  difficult 
situations,  rsquiring  great  penetralion  and  much  asgscity,  individusts  who 
cannot  trace  consequences  beyond  the  ttieteh  of  three  ideas  ;  nor  do  they 
conceive  that  a  man  who  has  no  intellectual  capacity  to-day.  may  become 
a  eeniuB  to-morrow,  or  in  ten  years  hence,  by  sn  etTurt  of  the  will. 

They,  no  doubt,  hare  observed,  that  the  faculties  are  developed  in  inc- 
cession  :  that  the  child  is  not  in  possession  of  the  powers  of  the  ftill-growo 
man  ;  and  that  hence  a  boy  may  be  dull  at  ten,  who  may  turn  Out  a  genius 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  when  his  powers  are  fuUy  unfolded  by  time.  But 
they  do  not  imagine  that  every  boy  may  be  made  a  geniua  by  "  habits  of 
Bludy  or  of  business  ;"  nor  do  ihay  believe  that,  after  the  facultiea  are 
fully  developed,  any  individual  may,  if  he  chooses,  become  great  in  ■  de- 
partment of  philosophy  of  science  for  which  ha  had  presioualy  no  natural 
cspatity.  They  ha le  observed  that  cultivation  strengthens  poweis  in 
themselves  vigorous  ;  but  they  have  not  fonnd  that  education  can  render 
eminently  energetic  dispositiDua  or  capaeitioa  which  nature  haa  created 
feeble.  They  would  laugh  al  any  one  who  should  allempi  to  convert  an 
idiot  into  a  well-informed  philosopher.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
remarked,  that,  where  Nature  has  bestowed  a  powerful  disposition  or  ca- 
pacity of  a  particolar  kind,  it  bulds  the  predominant  sway  in  the  character 
during  life,  notwithstanding  every  eSbrt  to  eradicate  or  subdue  it,  They 
have  notised,  too,  that,  where  Nature  has  conferred,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  faculties  which  conatiluta  geniua,  the  individual  manifests  his  native 
superiority  in  apile  of  great  obstacles  arising  from  circumstances  ot  situa- 
tion. The  lives  of  poets,  painters,  and  artists,  in  every  age,  bear  witness 
to  [he  truth  of  this  observation. 

An  individual,  it  is  true,  may  do  particolsr  actions,  or  even  for  a  time 
follow  a  line  of  uondocl.  the  same  in  eitemal  appearance,  from  diferciil 

M  acquire  the  art  of  ecling  in  the  business  and  eojoymenta  oC  life,  so 
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habitDaDy  tnd  so  skiUblly  as  not  to  allow  their  true  characteri  to  appo% 
to  those  who  are  placed  in  a  favourable  situation  for  observing  them :  or 
if  their  be  persons  who  do  possess  this  power  of  dissimulation,  it  forms 
the  predommant  feature  in  their  mental  constitution ;  and,  as  will  after* 
ward  be  shown,  it  is  indicated  by  a  particular  form  of  organisation.  But, 
farther,  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  propensUieM  and 
senHmentM  of  our  natufe  are  concerned,  that  the  display  of  pretended 
qualities  is  possible,  even  in  a  single  case.  In  regard  to  every  act  which 
depends  on  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  this  is  absolutely  imprac« 
ticable.  No  man  can  either  write  logical  discourses,  or  trace  profoundly 
an  abstract  principle,  who  ha^  not  powerful  reflecting  faculties.  No  one 
can  compose  exquisite  music,  who  has  not  the  faculty  of  Tune  strong,  nor 
write  exquisite  poetry,  who  has  noi  a  powerful  sentiment  of  Ideality. 
When,  therefore,  we  perceive,  even  with  the  most  transient  j^ance,  the 
performance  of  such  acts,  we  have  evidence,  insuperable  and  irreaistible, 
oT  the  existence  of  the  faculties  which  produce  them. 

These  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  persons  conversant  with 
society,  not  in  consequence  of  logical  deduction  nor  metaphysical  invosti- 
gations,  but  from  the  observation  of  plain  facts  presented  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  their  understandings.  Medical  men  are  in  a  situation  pecnliarly 
favockrable  for  studying  even  the  most  hidden  traits  of  human  character. 
The  physician,  as  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  has  diaily  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  most  secret  affairs  and  most  iQtinnte  relations  of  families ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  man  who  is  in  the  agonies  of  disease,  or  struggling  with 
desith,  to  veil  his  true  character  from  him.  Besides,  with  how  many 
private  matters  are  physicians  confidentially  made  acquainted  !  for  who 
would  not  make  a  fnend  and  adviser  of  the  man  to  whose  care  he  intrusts 
the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family  1  It  is  to  such  a  friend,  as  one  who 
knows  and  can  sympathise  with  thie  failings  of  humanity,  that  men  unfold 
the  secret  recesses  of  their  souls.     Gall  and  Spnrzheim  were  physicians. 

For  these  reasons  I  venture  to  conclude  that  the  first  point  is  esta- 
blished in  favour  of  Phrenology — ^namely,  that  it  is  possible,  by  accurate, 
patient,  and  continued  observation  of  actions,  to  discover  the  true  dispo- 
sitions and  capacities  which  individuals  possess.  As  this  philosophy  is 
founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  manifestations  of  these  faculties  with 
developement  of  the  brain,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Beeond  ques- 
tion. Whether  it  be  possible,  in  general,  to  discover  the  tnuform  of  the 
brain  by  observing  the  figure  of  the  head  1 
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Thb  anatomy  of  the  brain  is  minutely  described  by  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  in  tneir  anatomical  and  physiological  work.*  It  is  not  indis- 
pensably necessary,  although  highly  advantageous,  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  in  order  to  be  a  practical  phrenologist.  A  brief  description 
of  its  general  appearance  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  to  the  non- 
medical/eader.  The  proper  subjects  for  observation  are  healthy  indivi- 
duals not  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life. 

The  brain,  stripped  of  its  outer  covering,  the  dura  mater^  is  represented 
in  figures  1  and  2.  These  figures,  (which  are  copied  from  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim's  plates,)  and  thd  accompanying  descriptions,  are  not  intended  for 
anatomical  purposes  ;  their  sole  object  is  to  convey  some  conception  of 
the  appearance  of  the  brain  to  readers  who  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  in  nature. 

*  Anatomie  et  Pkyaiologie  du  Systhne  Ntrveua^  &o.,  torn.  L  Also  SpUB- 
heia*M  Ana/omy  of  ihe  Sram^  6^c,    ix>iidoD,  182Q 
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surface  of  4he  brain,  tirip- 
ped  of  membraDG ;  the  ikul), 
through   ihe   midillo  pait  oi 

made,  BuiTouads  it.  The  front 
jaatA;  and  the  linn  A  B  is 
the  diriaion  belween  two 
haliea  or  betniapherea.  A 
strong  membrine  callod  llu 
raJcifonr  proceei  of  llie  dura 
malcT,  represented  on  page 
80,de(cendiiDtoiI,aud  formi 
(he  partition.  It  goca  down 
only  about  iwo-thirda  of  Ihr 
deptb ;  belun  which-  Ihe  two 
hcmiaphHrtw  are  joined  toge- 
ther by  fibres  whiob  cross, 
forining  what  is  called  the 
corpiu  callotum.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  obBerrca,  ihal  "  nhat- 

haa  n  GorreBpoDding  part  on 
the  other  ;  and  an  exact  re- 
II  the  laleral  divisions  of  the 
brain  And  ao,  if  we  ln\s  the  proof  of  aoatooiy,  vre  must  admit  tliat,  aa 
the  nercea  are  double,  end  the  organs  of  aenae  double,  EO  is  the  braiu 
daubls,  Btirl  ever;r  aeniation  conveyed  Id  the  brain  is  conve^fed  to  the  two 
lateral  parts,  and  Ihe  opcntiona  performed  must  be  done  in  both  lateral 
portions  at  the  same  moment."t  The  waving  lines  in  Uie  figure  are  the 
coDTolutioDB,  the  Turrows  between  which  descend  from  half  &n  incll  to 
an  inch  in  depth.  When  water  collects  in  the  internal  paria,  the  convo- 
lutions are  unfolded,  and  Ihe  braJn  pteaenls  a  nnifonn  surface  of  great 
eitent.  Tiie  parts  aeon  in  this  figure  are  all  composed  eitemalfy  of 
cinerilioua  substance,  to  be  afterward  noticed. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  base  of  Che  brain,  aa  it  appears  when  taken  out 
of  the  skull ;  the  forehead  being  repteaented  nppermoat.  Anatomials, 
for  Ibe  Bake  of  giving  precisian  to  their  descriptiena,  divide  the  brain  into 
three  lobes,  called  the  snletior,  taiddle,  and  posterior.  The  parts  before 
a  vorlicnl  plane  passing  through  the  dotted  Una  E  E,  ate  called  Ihe 
anterior  lobe  ;  ibosa  between  E  E  and  F  F,  the  middle  lobe  ;  and  those 
behind  F  F,  the  posterior  lobe.  The  convoletions  before  E  E  lie  chiefly  on 
(ho  bones  which  form  the  roofs  of  the  sockeii  of  the  eyeballs.  The  two 
lobes  of  the  cerebellom  (which  is  distinct  from,  hut  connected  with,  the 
brain)  are  marked  A  A.  lis  surface  pieeenis  convolutiona,  differing,  how- 
ever, in  size  and  appearance  from  ihoae  observed  in  the  brain.  The  thick 
cord  at  root  C  springing  from  Ihe  base  of  the  brain,  is  named  the  mtdutla 
oUongala,  or  oblong  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow, -which  is  continued  danro- 
word,  and  fills  the  eavity  of  the  spine  or  backbone.    At  one  lime  Ihe  brain 


>ml>lanee 


•  This  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Dell  is  n< 
general  correspondence  between  the  parts  on 
hut  not  "  an  eiact  aymmetry  "  in  the  strict  st 
pruiimation  to  Ryaunetry  is  about  ns  fieat  a; 
Ihe  right  and  left  arma. 
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hit  been  regaidud  u  proceeding  from,  sod  il  wioihpr  »•  giving  riM  to, 
the  spinal  marrow ;  but,  in  foaTily,  the  iwo  uo  merely  eounoctcd,  and 
noithef  grows  from  Iho  olliei.  Tbe  falie  snalog/  of  ■  (lom  growing 
frum  »  toot  bas  led  to  this  abuse  of  language. 


7 
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proceed  from  tbo  sidei 
oflho  medulla  nblonga- 
la,Hnd  frum  near  the  base 
oflhobrain,  are  various 


face,  head,  aud  other 
more  dUlanl  parts.  The 
long  flat-tooking  DcrrB 
an, I; lag  on  the  surface 
of  the  sDlerior  lobe,  is 
lh«  oW^iclory,  ot  nerve  of 
imell,  going  to  the  nose* 
The  round  thick  nerts 
44,  near  the  roota  oflho  F' 
former,  is  the  oplic,  or 
Derve  ofviaion,  going  to 
the  eye.  That  marked 
i  is  the  motor  nerve 
which  supplies  the  muB- 
■    ■leeyebflli,      ■ 


fifth  pair  e  ia  aeeii  to  iasue  apparenlly  from  ihn  nrcli  D,  called  pOTit  Vitro. 
ill,  or  bridge  of  Varoliui.  Il  is  a  large  compound  netfe,  and  ditidei 
into  three  bronchos,  which  are  ramified  on  almost  all  the  paita  connected 
with  the  head  and  face,  and  the  uppfir  and  under  jaw.  It  is  a  nene  of 
both  sensation  and  motion,  and  one  branch  of  it  ramiSed  on  the  tongue 
is  the  norre  of  taite.  Other  branches  supply  and  give  gensibiliiy  to  the 
iseth,  glands,  and  skin.  The  aeventh  or  audilory  nerve  a  is  diilribuled 
on  the  internal  ear,  and  servoa  for  hearing.  TTie  eighth  or  jmeumogaitru 
nerve  d  aends  filaments  to  the  windpipe,  lungs,  heart,  and  alomach,  &nd  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  production  of  tho  voice  and  respiration. 
It  also  inlluenies  the  action  of  the  heott  and  the  piocesa  of  dignation, 

The  hiain  is  a  maaa  of  soft  matter,  not  homogeneous,  hot  presenting 
diffeieni  appearances.  Pari  of  it  h  white  in  colour,  and  fibrous  or 
striated  in  texture.  This  is  eenerally  named  mcidiary  ralslance,  and 
■s  found  almoit  exclusively  in  the  interior. 

In  figure  3  ia  repie»eoted  a  perpendicular  section  of  tho  interior  of  the 
brain,  not  far  from  the  mesial  plane,  proceeding  from  the  convolutions  at 
the  top  to  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  bate.  Tho  dsikesl  porlioni  in 
the  cut  are  the  external  surface  of  the  convolutions,  and  the  other  parts 
are  seen  in  aection.  3  ia  the  corebellum.  The  lightest  and  radiated 
parts  are  the  medullary  or  fibrous  substance.  The  -medttUa  oblongata,  a 
marlied  boet,  the  part  b  being  its  aTtaulitrp-Bluherance,  or  the  ponr  Va- 
rolii. At  «  e  ia  one  of  the  cnrporit  Ttstiformia ;  and  at  c  one  of  the  cor- 
pora pyremidalia.  From  g,  which  is  one  of  the  cmraetTcbri,  thecerebia. 
fibres,  whii-h  have  pasaod  from  c  undei  thepuiw  VaroiH,  proceed  toward  the 
convoh-i"—  -wsoenat  34,  35,  37,  38,  U,    fn  figs.  1  and  2,  andajaohi 


Ihe  dukrolda  in  (ig.  3,  the  citicrilioui  substance  isseen.  This  BUlistaiice 
LB  DTBgray  colour,  and  has  no  Gbrous  apiieaiiuiGe,  It  »  culled  cineiitioue, 
fiom  llie  similaTiiy  of  in  hue  to  that  of  ashes  \  and  aomstiniFs  cortjcat,  ae- 
eitcaTenthsbtsiaBH  bark  coveisa  tree.    ItformsthB  ouierpactof  ln~ 


The  oineritioue  sabalance  doeanot  blend  mad ualiy  with  the  white 
f,  Ihe  linBofdislinci 

0  have  a  greater  piopar- 


lialinction  ie  abrupt,  ai 


niedullaiy  matter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  IJ 
hown  in  Gg.  3.     The  cineiitioUB  mallei 

t'mn  of  blood  circulating  in  it  ihut  the  medullary.  There  is  no  lai  noi: 
adipose  luhitanco  within  the  skull,  sllhough  it  is  found  in  ever;  olbei 
pan  ot  the  body. 

The  eitemal  or  cineritioue  eubatance  of  the  brain  ia  arranged,  as  vis 
hate  seen,  in  coitvalutions  or  fold*.  The  convolutions  appear  intended 
for  the  porpaae  of  increasing  Ibe  aiiperlicial  extent  of  the  brain,  without 
enlarging  ita  absolute  size ;  an  errsngemcnt  analogoua  to  that  employed 
in  the  eye  of  the  eagle  and  falcon,  in  which  the  retina  does  not  form  a 
simple  concave  surface,  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds,  hot  ia  presented  in 
folds  to  the  rays  of  light,  whereby  the  intensity  of  yiaion  is  incressed  in 
propartion  to  the  extent  of  nervous  si^ilace  eipoaed  to  their  infloBDce. 
.he  rolling  up  uf  the  subaiance  of  the  brain  in  folds  in  a  similar  manner 
strongly  indicates  thai  Bitenl  of  aurface  la  highly  important  in  roforence 
tu  its  fonclions.  In  some  of  the  iufeiior  animala  there  aie  no  convotu* 
tiona  ;  aa  weBacecdin  the  scale  of  beings,  lb  ey  generally  leem  to  ineresic  ; 
"  and  in  man,  above  all  other  animals,  are  the  convolutiona  nnmeious,  and 
the  tutci  (or  furrowe)  deep,  and,  consequently,  the  cinerilious  mais  great, 
and  its  e.ttenaion  of  surface  fnr  beyond  that  of  all  other  creatuiea,"' 

The  weight  of  the  brain  is  very  difierent  in  different  individuals.  Ac- 
cording to  Meckel,  it  weighs  in  the  newly-born  inrant  about  ten  ouneea. 
Its  consislence  is  then  soft  and  pulpy,  and  no  trace  of  fibres  is  seen  ;  hot 
padnally  iho  fibroua  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  obvions  as  the 
individual  approaches  manhood.  The  p 
•  Bell's  Anafrmy.  li. 
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and  teztuio  of  the  brain  are  at  maturity  variea  in  different  persons  ;  it  it 
seldom  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Gall, 
so  late  as  forty.*  During  the  period  of  maturity  no  cerebral  change  is 
observable :  but  on  the  approach  of  old  age  the  brain,  like  other  parts  of 
the  body,  begins  to  diminish ;  the  convolutions  lose  their  plumpness,  and, 
as  they  are  now  shrivelled,  flaccid,  and  less  closely  packed  together  thar. 
formerly,  the  anfractuositios  or  furrows  between  them  become  enlarged. 
The  weight  of  the  adult  brain,  including  the  cerebellum,  dtc.,  is  general^ 
about  three  pounds  five  ounces  and  m  half  ;f  but  sometimes  it  is  much 
heavier :  that  of  Cuvier,  for  instance,  weighed  three  pounds  ten  ooncet 
four  drachms  and  a  half  t 

The  cineritious  matter  is  extended  over  all  the  upper  and  lateral,  and 
over  part  of  the  inferior,  surfaces  of  the  brain :  the  white  or  medullary 
matter  lies  within  it,  and  in  some  places  in  intimate  combination  with  it. 
Medullary  fibres  run  from  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  upon  one  side  to 
the  convolutions  on  the  other :  by  these  fibres  (which,  collected,  form  the 
corpus  caUosum^  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  commissures)  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  of  course  the  organs  of  each  side,  are  brought  into 
communication  and  co-operation.  "  Unless,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  **  the 
cineritious  masses  were  important  organs,  why  should  there  be  comniis' 
sures  or  nerves  forming  a  distinct  system,  arising  and  terminating  in 
nothing  \  But  if  we  take  them  as  coomiissures,  t.  «.,  bonds  of  union  be- 
tween the  corresponding  sides  of  the  great  organ  of  the  mind,  we  at  once 
perceive  how  careful  Nature  is  to  unite  the  two  lateral  organs  together, 
and  out  of  two  organs  to  make  one  more  pkrpsct.**^ 

It  is  an  important  question,  what  particular  functions  the  medullary 
matter  and  the  cineritious  matter  respectively  perform  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  mind.  The  opinion  is  becoming  prevalent,  that  the  cineritious 
matter  is  essentially  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  fibrous  medullary 
matter  is  an  apparatus  of  communication,  by  means  of  which  the  different 
mental  organs  are  brought  into  co-operation,  and  also  enabled  to  influence 
the  other  portions  of  the  body.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  attached  great 
importance  to  the  convolutions,  and  considered  the  depth,  size,  and  number 
of  them  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  intensity  of  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  regarded  the  cineritious  substance 
as  exclusively  the  organ  of  the  mind.  *'  Dr.  Gall  and  I,"  says  Spurzheim, 
<*  suppose  that  each  nervous  apparatus  is  composed  of  the  two  peculiar 
substances,  the  pulpy  and  the  fibrous,  and  that  both  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  instrument  adequate  to  perform  a  particular  function."!! 

The  organs,  including  their  supposed  apparatus  of  communication,  ex- 
tend from  the  surface  of  the  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata :  each  organ 
has  been  likened  to  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex  lies  in  the  medulla  ob- 

*  Sur  lea  Fonctums  du  CeroeaUy  i.,  192.  Dr.  Yimont  says,  that  in  man  the 
developement  of  the  skull  *'  is  only  completed  from  twenty -five  to  thirty.** 
Treatite  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology ^  i.,  165. 

-f-  MeckeC,  Anatomie^  traduite  par  Jourdan  et  Breschet,  ii.,  619,  632,  682. 

t  Journal  de  la  Societi  Phrenologique  de  PariSy  tom.  ii..  No.  v.  Thepos^ 
mortem  examination  of  Cuvier's  bram  took  place  on  15th  May,  1832,  in 
presence  of  MM.  Orfila,  Dum^ril,  Dupoytren,  Allard,  Biett,  Valenciennes, 
Laurillard,  Rousseau,  Andralneveu,  and  B6rard.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  superiority  of  size  occurred  almost  exclusively  in  the  cerebral  lobes,  par- 
ticularlv  their  anterior  and  superior  parts ;  the  cerebellum,  &c.,  exhibiting  no 
unusual  developement.  It  was  stated  by  M.  B6rard  to  Dr.  Foissac,  the  writer 
in  the  Journal^  that  none  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  dissection  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  so  complicated  a  brain,  convolutions  so  numerous  and 
compact,  or  such  deep  anfractuosities — "  un  cerveau  aussi  pliss6,  des  circon 
volutions  aussi  nombreuses  et  aussi  press6es,de8  anfractuosit^s  si  profondes.** 

4  Anatomy  t  loc.  cit.  II  Anatomy  of  the  Brain^  p.  10. 
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and  the  base  in  the  aorfaca  of  Ibe  brain.  In  proporlion  to  ilia 
diamGler  of  the  otgan  at  the  inner  aurrace  of  the  skull,  is  the  thickness  or 
number  of  the  fibres  contaitied  in  it.  This  is  prated  by  the  conilanl  tels- 
tion  between  thu  siie  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  devoied  lo  ietel- 
lect,  and  tbsl  of  the  corpora  pyramidstm,  (c,  fig.  3,  p.  TG,]  from  which,  aa 
reals,  an  uninterrupted  Ime  of  fibres  can  be  traced,  expanding  at  length 
into  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobe  ;  as  also  by  the  relation  between 
the  thickness  of  the  posterior  bundle  of  Ibo  crus  cerebri  {g,  fig.  3,  p.  76) 
and  the  siie  of  the  posterior  and  middle  [obesof  the  bmin.  Bat  I  mtro- 
dnce  the  similitude  of  a  cons  merel/  as  a  popular  illustration,  and  not  as 
a  technical  description  of  the  appeaiance  of  the  organa  ;  for  they  are  not 
separable  into  definite  figures,  such  as  this  companaon,  if  literally  under- 
stood, might  seem  lo  imply. 

Tho  opinion  of  Dra.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  the  convolutions  aie  of 
groat  importance  in  leferenco  lo  the  power  of  tho  mental  faculties,  is 
entertained  by  physiologists  in  general. 

It  is  long  since  it  was  remarked  by  Smmmering.  that,  in  tho  e.irlier 
months  of  human  eiiilsnce,  there  Is  yet  no  trace  of  that  complicated  an<l 
convoluled  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  surface  which  ia  so  atriking  in  tho 
adult  brain.  According  lo  this  eminent  anstaraist,  it  is  only  about  (hs 
siilh  or  serenth  month  of  gestatiau  that  the  contolutions  begin  to  appear. 
From  this  period  they  go  on  increasing  in  number  nod  size,  with  a  de- 
creasing rapidity,  even  to  the  age  of  puberty.  To  this  prDgresaiie  growth 
of  tho  canvolntlons  we  hare  a  wetl-marked  counterpart  m  the  gradual 
ilevelopcment  of  the  mental  powers,  from  the  state  of  almost  absolulo 
Dolhty  in  which  they  exist  in  the  ffEtna  during  the  greater  pan  of  its 
inln-alerine  life,  to  the  expanded  mmd  of  the  adult. 

AnnlogouB  to  this  concomitancs  of  dcvelopsmeni  of  the  mind  and 
cerebral  anrisce  in  msn  in  the  different  stages  of  hia  life,  a  diminution 

fiats  to  accompany  any  subtraction  from,  or  addition  to,  the  number  and 
epth  of  the  conTolulions  of  their  brains.  The  old  objection  to  Phre- 
nology, that  some  animals  with  large  brains  have  less  intelligence  than 
others  which  have  small  ones,  might,  even  if  the  comparison  of  the  braius 
of  difierent  species  were  strictly  allowable,  bo  sufficiently  answered,  not 
only  by  lefemog  to  the  fact  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  developed 
not  being  the  same  in  both,  hot  also  by  opposing  to  it  the  atatemenl  of 
Desmoutms  and  Magendie,*  that,  in  numerous  examinations  of  the  brains 
of  ahnost  every  genus  of  the  mammalia,  they  found  a  nearly  constant  re- 
lation between  the  extent  of  lurfsee  presented  by  the  brain  in  each  genus, 
and  the  amount  of  intelligence  displayed  by  it.  Where  difiereuces  occur 
in  one  of  these  points,  differences  aie  stated  to  be  □siially  found  in  the 
other,  not  only  between  different  genera,  but  between  different  spec  los,  of 
the  aamegenue,  and  also  between  different  iniUviduals  of  the  same  apecies. 
Piofesaor  Tiedemann  of  Heidelberg,  in  hia  work  on  the  Brains  of  Apea 
and  of  some  other  animals,  has  accorately  delineated  and  described  the 
pogressite  diminution  and  final  disappearance  of  the  folds  oS  the  brain  in 
the  mammalia,  from  the  apes  down,  to  the  rodentia ;  and,  according  to 
Uesmoulins,  (p.  60S,)  this  progression  correapondi  exactly  vrith  the  diminu- 
tion of  intelligence.  The  moat  striking  dilfeience  ciisls  between  tho 
apes  of  the  old  norld  and  those  of  the  new.  Many  of  the  fotsiet  are 
capable  of  being  trained  and  employed  for  useful  purposes,  while  the  latter 
are  incapable  of  inatmction,  and  scarcely  exceed  sqnirrels  in  the  degree 
of  ihcir  ialolligence.  ITiis  correiponds  with  the  state  of  the  convolutions. 
In  some  dogg,  especially  those  employed  in  hunting,  the  convolutions  are 
scarcely  less  numotoua  and  deep  than  in  the  higher  tribes  of  apes ;  (vhila 
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in  the  lest  intelli^nt  species,  and  in  wolves,  they  exist  in  a  much  inferior 
degree  ^  developement.  Every  one  must  have  been  struck  by  the  gre«t 
difference  as  to  docility  observable  between  dogs  and  cats  ;  an  equally 
striking  difference  is  found  in  the  appearances  presented  by  the  number 
and  depth  of  the  convolutions  of  their  brains — a  difference  so  ^reat,  that 
Desmoulins  estimates  the  convolutions  of  the  do^  to  exceed  by  six  or  eight 
tiroes  those  of  the  cat.  The  paucity  of  convolutions  found  in  the  cat  pre- 
vails throughout  the  entire  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  That  genus,  Felis, 
which  includes  the  cat,  lion,  tiger,  panther,  and  other  animals  of  a  similar 
nature,  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  uniformiiy  observed  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  c<lnvolutions  in  the  different  species ;  and  in  no 
genus  are  the  species  more  distinguished  for  similarity  of  disposition,  for 
through  none  do  the  faculties  of  Secretivoness  and  Destructiveness  prevail 
in  so  extreme  a  degree  of  strength. 

It  must  also  have  struck  every  observer,  that  differences  of  mental 
character  are  met  with  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  with  much  greater 
frequency,  among  men,  than  among  the  individuals  of  any  species  of  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  rare,  for  instance,  to  find  one  sheep  differing  much 
from  its  companions,  or  one  cow  from  another.  This  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  circumstance  affording  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  varieties  of  disposition  depend  on  varieties  occurring  in  the  convolu- 
tions ;  since,  as  has  been  observed  by  various  physiologists,*  the  brains 
of  men  vary,  with  respect  to  the  number  and  depth  of  their  convolutions, 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of  any  other  species. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  most  idiots,  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
convolutions  are  less  than  usual,  on  at  least  one  side  of  the  brain.  In  chro- 
nic insanity,  too,  the  convolutions  are  found  more  or  less  efl^ed,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  lamina  of  the 
pia  mater  occupying  the  furrows  of  the  brain.  In  these  cases,  Hkewise,  as 
well  as  in  individuals  of  congenital  imbecility,  the  thickness  of  the  cineri- 
tious  substance  of  the  convolutions  has  been  found  greatly  diminished ; 
while  in  acute  mania,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  foutul  of  the  usual  thick- 
ness, and  highly  injected  with  blood.    In  old  age  the  convolutions  shrink. 

The  greater  part  of  the  brain  is  destitute  of  sensibility :  it  may  be 
pierced  or  cut  without  the  patient  being  aware,  from  any  feeling  of  pain, 
that  it  is  suffering  injury.  Sir  Charles  Bell  mentions,  that  he  "  had  his 
finger  deep  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  when  the  patient,  being  at 
the  same  time  acutely  sensible,  and  capable  of  expressing  himself,  com- 
plained only  of  the  integument.*'  So  far  from  thinkinj^  the  parts  of  the 
brain  which  are  insensible  to  be  parts  inferior  in  function,  (as  every  part 
has  its  use,)  Sir  Charles  Bell  states,  that,  even  from  this,  he  should  be  led 
to  imagine  that  they  have  a  higher  office,  namely,  that  they  are  more 
allied  to  intellectual  operations.  The  wide  difference  of  function  between 
a  part  destined  to  receive  impressions,  and  a  part  which  is  the  seat  of 
thought,  is  in  accordance  with  the  presence  of  sensibility  in  some  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  its  absence  in  others. 

The  brain  receives  an  unusually  large  supply  of  blood,  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  body.  According  to  Haller,  the  quantity  is  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  amount  which  leaves  the  heart ;  Monro,  however,  estimates 
it  at  one-tenth. 

Each  side  of  the  brain,  and  also  the  cerebellum,  are  supplied  with  sepa- 
rate arteries  conveying  the  blood  to  them;  but  the  sinuses,  or  canals  by 
means  of  which  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart,  are  common  to  them  all. 

The  CERBDSLLUM  is  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  nervous  matter  with 

*  Vicq  d*Axyr,  Mem.  de  Paris^  1783,  p.  512 ;  cited  by  Meckel,  Anatomie, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  616.  See  also  Wenzel,  De  penitiori  Strvetura  Cerebri^  p.  23, 
ami  Mayors  Physiology. 
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tlie  DruJn,  sod  preaaiitB  bolh  cinerilious  and  medullDfy  BubatnnccB ;  but  it 
difieri  from  it  in  farm  and  internal  arrange ment.  In  He.  3,  p.  75,  it  M 
Been  psilly  in  section  (between  S  and  4Bj  and  psrlly  with  itanilutil  ei- 
temal  appeerancs  (I.)  The  cerebellum  is  aspatated  from  the  btain  by  a 
■trong  membrane  called  the  itntoriam  •'  in  animals  wbich  leap,  as  the  cat 
and  tiger,  the  aeparatiun  is  produced  bj  a  thin  plate  of  bone.*  Ila  fibres, 
however,  urigioate  in  that  part  of  iha  neialla  aolongala  called  the  corpora 
reilijormia,  from  which  alaa  the  organs  of  several  propensities  arise  ;  ao 
that  the  braio  and  cerebellum,  nlihough  separatei!  by  the  tentorium,  are 
both  connected  with  the  meduJId  ci£/i»i|'a((i,  and  through  it  with  each  other. 
The  ■EDULLA  DBijinGiTA  13  aODielinieB  spoken  ofaa  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  biain.  It  is,  in  facl,  the  part  from  which  the  fibrous 
matter  of  the  brain  and  cerebeUum  proceeds  ;  and  it  Fonni,  as  it  were, 
the  capital  of  the  column  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

OF  THE  INTEGUMENTS  OF  THE  BRAIN, 

The  brain  is  formed  before  the  bones  which  invest  it.  The  DsaiBcalion 
of  the  skull  is  a  gradual  process.  The  brain  already  formed  is  invested 
with  strong  membranes,  aud  between  the  coals  of  the  outer  membrane  the 
osaifictlion  commences,  which  process  is  not  completed  until  the  ninth  year. 

During  life  the  brain  ii  embraced  in  its  whole  peripheraE  extent  by  a 
very  thin  transparent  and  delicate  membrane  called  the  pia  mamr,  which 

different  parts.  Immediately  above  the  pitmaler  are  two  layers  of  a  still 
thinner  membrano,  resembling  in  its  lennily  a  spider's,  web,  and  thence 
named  the  (btuso  arachntiidiM.  It  covers  the  surface  of  the  brain  nni- 
formly,  without  passing  into  its  folds.  A  fluid  secretion  tokos  place  from 
the  opposed  surfaces  of  this  membiane,  by  which  they  are  lubruialed  and 
prevented  from  adhering  to  each  other.  The  dura  maler  is  a  thm,  but 
strong,  opaque  membrane,  lining  and  strongly  adlieriog  to  iho  inner  sur- 
face of  the  skull,  and  which  embraces  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  above 
the  membrane  last-mentioned.  When  in  health  it  does  not  possess  sen- 
sibility, and  has  been  pricked  withont  causing  pain.  The  bram,  enclosed 
in  these  membranes,  Gils  exactly  the  inteiior  of  the  sknil ;  ao  ihntacast, 
in  plaster,  of  the  interior  of  Iho  ekull  is  t  fac  timileaf  Ihehrain,  covered 
by  the  dura  raaler.  Between  the  two  layers  of  the  arachnoid  membrane 
a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  is  said  to  eiist,  but  nut  eiceading  a  line  in 
thickness.  This  fluid  does  not,  in  any  degree  that  can  be  dislinguiBhed 
hy  the  band  or  eye,  cause  the  form  of  the  interior  of  Ibe  skull  to  diliet  from 
the  form  of  the  eitetiof  of  llio  brain. 

The  skull  is  not  an  adamaniine  barrier,  conflning  the  hrain  within  spe- 
cific boundaries  ;  but  a  strong,  yet  changeable,  covering,  shielding  it,  and 
Bocommodatiog  itself  toils  size  while  in  the  progress  of  its  growth,  t  At 
birth  it  is  small ;  it  increases  as  tho  brain  incroaeos,  and  alters  its  shape 
with  everycliange  of  the  cerebral  form;  it  slops  in  developement  when  the 
brain  has  attained  its  full  sixe,  and  diminishes  when  the  size  of  the  bmiu 
suffers  diminnlion,  as  happens  in  old  age  or  disease.!     A  process  of  ab- 

•  KieherandcoooeivflBthepurpnse  of  this  arrangement  to  be  the  prevention 

the  ground  that  many  animsis  accnstomed  to  take  great  leaps,  luch  as  the 
sqairreland  monkey,  have  not  ao  osseous  tentorium;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
n  bony  plate  occurs  in  some  animals  whose  mavcmenls  are  slow  and  heavy, 
such  aa  the  badeer.  Vimont's  TrealUi  <m  Humaa  and  CommTtlicc  PlTcna. 
log!/,  i.,  63. 

t  On  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  skuU  to  prolEct  Ihe  brain,  seo  Thi  Phrt. 
Hologicsl  Joutnal,  viii,.  333. 

t  Cases  of  diminutionof  the  skull  will  be  found  in  Ms  PAr™;iiS«'''-'«r. 
no*,  il.,  46S-470. 
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sorption  and  deposition  ^es  continaaily  on  in  its  substance ;  so  that,  if  the 
brain  presses  from  within,  the  renovating  particles  arrange  themselFes  ac- 
cording to  this  pressure,  and  thus' the  figure  of  the  skull  and  of  the  brain 
in  general  correspond.  In  cases  of  water  in  the  head,  the  skull  sometimes 
extends  itself,  by  this  process,  to  an  enormous  size. 

The  skull  is  composed  of  nine  bones.  These  are — two  frontal  bones, 
which  compose  the  forehead,  and  generally  soon  unite  into  one,  though  in 
some  adults  they  continue  double  ;  two  parietal  bones  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  jpper  and  lateral  regions  of^  the  skull ;  two  temporalt  around 
the  ears ;  one  sphenoid,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  basilar  region ;  one 
occipital,  in  the  back  and  under  part  of  the  skull,  immediately  above  the 
necK  ;  and  one  ethmoidal,  at  the  base  behind  the  nose.  The  lines  of 
junction  of  these  bones  are  termed  sutures,  and  form,  in  most  parts,  a  sort 
of  doyetailing.  The  principal  sutures  are  the  sagittal,  separating  the  two 
parietal  bones  at  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  coroiud,  which 
diyides  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  bones  ;  the  lambdoidal,  between  the 
occipital  bone  and  the  two  parietals,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  resem 
blance  to  the  Greek  letter  lambda  (A) ;  thefronuU,  dividing  the  two  frontal 
bones  when  they  are  not  conjoined ;  and  the  temporal,  named  also  the 
squamous,  from  its  scaly  appearance,  dividing  the  temporal  bones  from  the 
parietal,  and  to  some  extent  from  the  sphenoid  and  occipital. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  skull  with  the  two  sides  cut  away, 
down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  eyebrow,  leaving  a  narrow  ridge  in  the 

middle  of  the  top  standing.  AAA  is  the  edge 
of  the  skull,  resembling  an  arch.  It  is  here 
represented  thicker  Uun  it  is  in  nature,  in 
order  to  show  the  dipIo6.  Most  parts  of  the 
skull  consist  of  two  plates,  called  the  outer  and 
inner  tables,  having  between  them  a  spongy 
sul)stance,  like  cells  in  a  mnrrow-bone,  called 
the  diploi).  The  substance  hanging  down  from 
the  arch  of  the  skull,  having  delicatelines  traced 
on  it,  like  the  sap^vessels  in  leaves,  is  the  mem- 
brane which  separates  the  two  halves  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  is  called  the  falciform  process,  from  its  resemblance 
CO  a  scythe.  It  is  well  supplied  with  bloodvessels ;  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  blood  returning  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  goes  up  these  vessels 
into  a  canal  formed  by  the  membrane  all  alons  the  line  of  its  attachment 
to  the  skull.  The  course  of  the  blood  through  the  canal  is  from  the  front 
backward,  and  then  downward.  The  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are 
completely  separated,  as  far  as  this  membrane  is  seen  to  extend  down- 
ward in  the  cut.  At  the  lower  edge  of  it  an  open  space  appears :  the 
commissure,  or  collection  of  fibres  which  unite  the  two  sides,  named  the 
corpus  callosum,  goes  through  that  space.  The  cerebellum  lies  at  B  C, 
in  a  part  of  the  skull  not  opened.  The  membrane,  on  reaching  the  point 
C,  spreads  out  to  the  right  and  left,  and  runs  forward,  so  as  to  separate 
the  cerebellum  from  the  brain ;  the  latter  lying  above,  and  the  former  be- 
low it.  B  is  the  mastoid  process,  or  bone  to  which  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  is  attached.  It  lies  immediately  behind  the  opening  of  the  ear, 
and  is  not  connected  with  the  brain. 

As  the  diploS,  except  in  the  parts  mentioned  below,  is  almost  equally 
thick,  it  follows  that  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  are  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other.  This  is  seen  in  the  section  represented  in  fig.  3,  p.  76.*  The  in- 
ternal, indeed,  bears  some  slight  impressions  of  blood  vessels,  glands,  &;c., 
which  do  not  appear  externally ;  but  these  are  so  small  as  not  to  interfere 
with  phrenological  observations.  The  departure  from  perfect  parallelism, 
*  See  Dr.  Caldwell  on  the  parallelism  of  the  tablet,  Phren,  Jowm.,  iz.,  222. 
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where  it  occurs,  is  limited  to  a  line,  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
according  to  the  age  and  health  of  the  individual.  The  difference  in  deve- 
lopement  between  a  large  and  a  small  orgaa  of  the  propensities  and  some 
of  the  sentiments  amounts  to  an  inch  and  upward ;  and  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  the  organs  of  intellect,  which  are  naturally  smaller  than  the  others.* 

The  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones  is  much  thinner  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  skull.  But  as  this  is  the  case  in  all  heads  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  is  not  a  source  of  error  to  the  phrenologist.  Every  skull,  more- 
over, is  thick  at  the  ridges  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  transverse  ridge 
of  the  occipital,  (48,  fig.  3,  p.  75,)  and  veiy  thin  at  the  super-orbitar  plates 
of  the  frontal  bone,  forming  the  roof  of  the  sockets  of  the  eyes — and  also 
in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  fosste.  Dr.  Gall  states  that  sometimes  the 
skulls  of  very  stupid  people  are  unusually  thick  ;-\  and  Dr.  Vimont  has 
frequently  observed  the  same  thing  to  occur  in  persons  of  an  athletic  con- 
stitution, t    In  savages  the  skull  is  often  thick. 

The  integuments  which  cover  the  skull  on  the  outside,  mdisputably  lie 
close  upon  its  surface,  and  are  so  uniform  in  their  thickness  as  to  exhibit, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  its  true  figare.  The  temples  and  occiput  are  the 
only  parts  where  the  integuments  are  thicker  than  at  the  others,  and  the 
phrenologist  attends  to  this  fact  in  making  his  observations.  Thus  there 
IS  no  obstacle  in  general  to  the  discovery  of  the  figure  of  the  brain,  by 
observations  on  the  form  of  the  skull  or  head. 

This  doctrine  has  been  firequently  disputed  by  opponents  of  Phrenology  , 
but  many  anatomists  have  taught  it.  Magendie,  in  his  Compendium  of 
Phynai^y^  says,  that  "  the  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain 
in  a  living  person  is,  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull ;  every  other 
means,  even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain."^ 

Sir  Charles  Bell  also  observes,  '*  that  the  bones  of  the  head  are  mould- 
ed to  the  brain,  and  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are 
determined  by  the  original  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  brain. "|l  Dr.. 
Gordon  likewise,  in  the  49th  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Renew,  has  the 
following  words :  '*  But  we  will  acquiesce  implicitly  for  the  present  in  the 
proposition,  (familiar  to  physiologists  long  before  the  age  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,)  that  there  is,  in  most  instances,  a  general  correspondence 
between  the  size  of  the  cranium  and  the  quantity  of  cerebrum  ;  that  large 
heads  usually  contain  large  brains,  and  small  heads  small  brains. "-(P.  246.) 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  the 
form  of  the  brain  by  examining  the  skull.  These  are  instances  of  disease 
and  old  age.  In  disease  the  skull  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  vo- 
lume by  other  causes  than  changes  of  the  brain  ;  and  in  old  age  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull  sometimes  sinks,  while  the  outer  table  preserves  its 
origiBsl  size  :  in  such  cases  the  true  developement  of  the  brain  cannot 
oe  aoenxmtely  inferred  from  the  appearances  of  the  head.** 

*  **  Jamais  je  n*  al  pr^tendu  distinguer  des  modifications  pen  prononc6es  des 
formes  du  cr&ne,  on  de  16gdres  naances  du  caractdre." — Gall,  iii,,  41. 

t  Tome  iii.,  p.  43.  %  Vol.  i.,  p.  285. 

4  Milligan's  Transl%tiqii,  p.  104. 

(I  Bell's  Anatomy f  ii.V^^.  Sir  C.  Bell  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  "  Certainly  the 
skull  is  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  brain ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  question, 
which  our  craniologists  have  forgotten — Is  the  brain  constituted  in  shape  with 
a  reference  to  the  future  form  of  the  head  7"  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  this  question.  Not  only  is  the  skull,  at  every  period  before  the 
decline  of  life,  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  brain,  but  it  increases  in  size  when 
the  brain  enlarges,  and  decreases  when  the  brain  diminishes.  The  reader 
will  find  an  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Bell's  objections  in  The  Phrenohgical 
Jwmalj  viii.,  333.  .^^^ 

*♦  According  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  skulls  of  aged  veo\;^e  ate  ^eTi^nJ^i  Voi^i^^ 
lighter,  and  more  spongy  than  those  of  yoang  men  aikd  tAvi^'.  VswX  \it«N  v 
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There  are  parts  at  the  bage  of  the  brain,  in  the  middle  and  postenor 
regions,  the  size  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  during  life,  and  whose 
functions  in  consequence  are  still  unknown.  From  analcgy,  and  from 
some  pathological  facts,  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  Plunger  and  Thirst,  Heat  and  Cold,  and  some  other  mental 
affections  for  which  cerebral  organs  have  not  been  discovered ;  but 
demonstrative  evidence  to  this  effect  being  wanting,  the  conjectore  if> 
stated  merely  to  incite  to  farther  investigation. 

The  sutures  interrupt  the  absolute  parallelism  of  the  tables ;  but  their 
situation  is  known,  and  only  one  of  them,  the  lamb-doidal,  where  it  passes 
over  the  organ  of  Concentrativeness,  presents  any  difficulty  to  the  student. 
In  some  individuals  it  presents  a  bony  projection  at  that  part,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  large  devclopement  of  Concentrativeness  ;  but  the  bone 
is  generally  sharp  and  angular,  whereas  the  developement  presented  by  the 
organ  when  lai^e  is  full  and  round.  The  sagittal  and  frontal  sutures, 
which  run  longitudinally  from  the  back  part  of  the  crown  of  the  head  for- 
ward and  downward,  sometimes  so  low  as  the  top  of  the  nose,  occasionally 
present  a  narrow  prominent  ridge,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  de- 
velopement of  the  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Firmness,  and  Self- 
Esteem.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished,  by  its  narrowness  and 
isolation,  from  the  full  broad  swell  of  cerebral  developement.  In  anatomy 
projecting  bony  points  are  called  processes.  The  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  (B  in  figure,  p.  80,)  which  is  a  small  knob  immediately 
behind  the  ear,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  a  muscle,  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  indication  of  large  Combativeness.  It  is,  however,  merely 
a  bony  prominence,  which  is  found  in  every  head,  and  does  not  indicate 
developement  of  brain  at  all.  Another  process,  called  by  anatomists  the 
spinous  process  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  requires  to 
be  known.  Phrenologists  generally  name  it  shortly  the  Occipital  Spine, 
and  its  situation  is  indicated  bv  C  in  the  figure,  p.  80. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  skull  where  the  external  configuration  does  not 
always  indicate  exactly  the  size  of  the  subjacent  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
upon  which  objections  have  been  raised.  At  the  part  of  the  frontal  bone  im- 
mediately above  the  top  of  the  nose,  a  divergence  from  parallelism  is  some- 
times produced  by  the  existence  of  a  small  cavity  called  the  frontal  sinus. 

The  frontal  sinus  is  the  dark  hole  seen  in  the  annexed  cut,  above  the 
nose.    Its  size  in  one  individual  is  shown  ;  it  is  sometimes  larger  and 
sometimes  smaller  than  that  which  is  here  represented. 
It  is  formed  between  the  two  tables  of  the  bone,  either 
by  the  external  table  swelling  out  a  little  without  being 
followed  by  the  internal,  and  presenting  an  appearance 
like  that  of  a  blister  on  a  biscuit,  or  by  the  internal 
table  sinking  in  without  being  followed  by  the  external ; 
and  hence,  as  the  outer  surface  does  not  indicate  the 
precise  degree  of  developement  of  brain  beneath,  it  has 
been  argued  by  some  individuals  that  the  existence  of 
a  frontal  sinus  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  Phrenology  in  general,  be 
cause  it  throws  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  way  of  our  observations  as  com- 

mont  thinks  that  farther  observations  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  this 
IS  the  most  frequent  appearance.— (Gall,  iii.,  60 ;  Vimont,  i.,  288.)  Some 
times,  m  extreme  old  age,  portions  of  the  outer  table  and  diploS  are  absorbed 
and  not  renewed,  so  that  the  skull  becomes,  in  various  parka,  very  thin  and 
transparent.  There  is  such  a  skull  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological 
Society,  and  Dr.  Gall  possessed  several  specimens.-HfGall,  iii.,  63 ;  and 
Phrm.  Jour.,  vii.,  28.)  That  the  skull  becomes  thin  in  old  age  by  absorption 
is  maintained  also  in  a  work  called  Anatomia  S^nUisy  published  in  1799.  Ac 
cording  to  Tenon,  the  skull  loses  two-fifths  of  its  wei|^  in  M  sfs.— 
(Afemotr*  ef  Ifts  French  Institute  for  the  year  6.) 
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pletely  to  destroy  their  value.  Other  opponents,  however,  mere  rationally 
eonfine  their  objection  to  those  organs  only  over  which  the  sinus  extends. 

The  first  objection  is  manifestly  untenable.  Even  granting  the  sinus 
to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  developement 
of  the  organs  over  which  it  is  situated,  it  is  plain  that,  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  interferes  with  only  a  few,  viz.,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  IndividuaUty,  and 
Locality  ;  and  that  the  whole  external  appearances  of  the  other  thirty  or 
thirty- one  organs  are  left  as  unaltered  as  if  no  frontal  sinus  existed  at  all. 
It  would  be  quite  as  logical  to  speak  of  a  snow-storm  in  Norway  obstruct- 
ing the  highway  from  ilSdinburgh  to  London,  as  of  a  small  sinus  at  the  top 
of  the  nose  concealing  the  developement  of  Benevolence,  Firmness,  or 
Veneration  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
objection  as  applicable  to  the  individual  organs  particularly  referred  to,  I 
subjoin  a  few  observations.  In  the  first  place,  Below  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  the  sinus,  if  it  exists  at  idl,  rarely  extends  so  high  as  the  base 
of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  ;  secondly^  In  adult  age  it  frequently 
occurs  to  the  extent  above  admitted  ;*  and«  thirdly,  In  old  age,  and  in 
diseases  such  as  chronic  idiocy  and  insanity,  it  is  often  of  very  great 
extent,  owing  to  the  brain  diminishing  in  size,  and  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull  following  it,  while  the  outer  remains  stationary.  The  first  cases 
present  no  objection,  for  in  them  the  sinus  does  not  exist  so  higii  as  to 
interfere  with  the  observation  of  the  size  of  the  organs ;  the  third  are 
instances  of  disease,  which  are  uniformly  excluded  in  phrenological  obser- 
vations ;  and  thus  our  attention  is  limited  solely  to  the  cases  forming  the 
second  class.  In  regard  to  them  the  objection  is,  that  large  developement 
of  brain  and  large  frontal  sinus  present  so  nearly  the  same  appearance 
that  we  cannot  accurately  distinguish  them,  and  that,  therefore,  our 
observations  must  be  inconclusive. 

To  this  the  following  answer  is  given:  Ist,  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  possibility  of  discovering  the  funetion  of  an  organ  and  of 
applying  this  discovery  practically  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  every 
instance,  to  predicate  the  exact  degree  in  which  every  particular  mental 
power  is  present  in  each  individual.  The  sinus  does  not,  in  general,  ex- 
tend so  high  as  the  brain  until  after  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  before 
which  time  Individuality  is  most  conspicuously  active  in  the  mind.  If, 
then,  in  children,  in  whom  no  sinus  exists,  that  mental  power  is  observed 
to  be  strong  when  the  part  of  the  head  is  large,  and  weak  when  it  is  small, 
we  ascertuin  the  funetion,  whatever  may  subsequently  embarrats  us.  If 
in -after-life  the  smus  comes  to  exist,  this  throws  a  certain  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  practical  application  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  accordingly, 
phrenologists  admit  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  degree  of  deve- 
lopement of  the  organs  lying  immediately  above  the  top  of  the  nose,  except 
in  extreme  instances,  in  which  even  the  sinus  itself  will  form  but  a  fraction 
of  the  difference  between  great  developement  and  deficiency.  In  the  next 
place,  the  objection  applies  only  to  one  set  of  cases.  If  there  be  a  hol- 
low or  depression  in  the  external  surface  of  the  skull  at  the  situation  of 
the  oigans  m  question,  and  the  sinus  be  absent,  then  the  organ  must 

*  This  may  seem  at  variance  with  a  statement  given  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  who,  in  the  course  of  many 
months*  dissections,  had  never  found  a  frontal  sinus  except  in  old  age  and  in 
disease,  {n  sawing  open  the  skull  for  anatomical  purposes,  the  section  is 
almost  always  made  horizontally  through  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  over 
the  organs  of  Tune,  Time,  and  Eventually ;  in  all  the  cases  alluded  to  by 
the  ^enUeman  in  Paris,  this  line  was  followed,  and  as  the  sinus  rarely  extends 
so  high  up,  be  oould  not,  and  did  not,  meet  with  it.  On  examiniiM  vertical 
seedons,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sinus,  he  has  since  vequently 
found  it  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  text 
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necessarily  be  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  depression.  If,  with  snea  n 
external  appearance,  the  sinus  be  present — which  is  not  generally  the  caas, 
but  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  shall  SQppose--^en  it  must  be 
formed  by  the  inner  table  receding  more  than  the  outer  table :  hence  a 
greater  deficieiH:y  of  the  organs  will  actnally  exist  than  what  is  externally 
indicated  ;  and,  of  course,  the  deficiency  of  mental  power  will  be  at  UmH 
equal  to  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  exterior  of  the  head.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  the  sinus  forms  no  objection.  .Thas  the  only  in* 
stances  in  which  it  can  occasion  embarrassment  are  those  where  itcaosos 
a  swelling  outward  of  the  parts  of  the  skull  in  question,  when  there  is  no 
corresponding  developemeni  of  brain  within.  Now,  if,  in  all  cases  in 
youth,  when  no  sinus  exists,  and  in  all  cases  in  mature  age  in  which  a 
depression  is  found,  the  mental  power  is  ascertained  to  correspond  with 
the  external  developement ;  and  if,  in  certain  cases  in  adult  age,  an  exter- 
nal indication  appears  to  which  the  mental  power  does  not  correspond, 
what  conclusion  ought  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  a  correct 
logic  ?  Not  that  the  functions  of  the  parts  are  uncertain — because  th^ 
have  been  ascertained  in  cases  not  liable  to  impediment  or  objecti(Hi ;  bnt 
only  that,  in  the  particular  cases  in  mature  age  in  which  the  external 
developement  is  large  and  the  corresponding  power  absent,  tker€  mutt 
be  a  frontal  nnus. 

Finally,  by  practice  in  observing,  it  is  possible,  in  general,  to  distii^aish 
between  external  appearances  produced  by  a  frontal  sinus,  and  those 
indicating  a  large  developement  of  organs.  In  the  first  instance  the  eleva- 
tions are  more  abrupt  and  ridgy  ;  in  the  seeondLt  they  present  a  rounder 
swell,  and  follow  the  direction  of  the  organs  as  delineated  on  the  busts. 

If,  then,  men  in  general  manifest  their  natural  capacities  in  their  actions; 
and  if,  in  healthy  individuals,  not  beyond  the  middle  period  of  hfe,  the 
form  of  the  brain  may  be  discovered  by  observing  the  figure  of  the  head, 
it  follows  that  the  true  faculties  and  the  true  cerebral  developement  may 
be  compared  in  living  subjects  ;  and  on  these  grounds  the  proposition  is 
established,  that  the  phrenological  mode  of  philosophizing  is  competent 
to  enable  us  to  attain  the  results  sought  for. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP 

PHRENOLOGY. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  there  are  two  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  corresponding  in  form  and  functions.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
organs  for  each  mental  power,  one  in  each  hemisphere.  Each  organ, 
including  its  supposed  apparatus  of  communication,  extends  from  the 
medulla  oblongatdt  or  top  of  the  spinal  marrow,  to  the  surface  of  the  brain 
or  cerebellum ;  and  every  person  not  an  idiot  has  all  the  organs  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Such  of  the  organs  as  are  situated  immediately  on 
the  sides  of  the  middle  line  separating  the  hemispheres,  are  included  in  one 
space  on  the  busts  and  plates.  To  avoid  circumlocution,  the  expression 
**  °r!r§*"  "  ^-^  ^  faculty  will  be  used,  but  both  oigans  will  be  thereby  meant. 

The  brain  is  not  divided  by  lines  corresponding  to  those  deUneated  on 
the  busts ;  but  the  forms  produced  on  the  skull  by  its  different  parts,  when 
extremely  large  or  small,  resemble  those  there  represented — though  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  the  angles  of  the  comparunents  are  ever  seen  on 
the  head.*  Each  part  is  inferred  to  be  a  separate  organ,  because  its  size, 
ccUeria  paribus^  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  energy  of  a  particular 
mental  faculty. 

*  In  Dr.  GklPs  plates,  the  organs  are,  in  many  instances,  represented  apar* 
tna^  e««k  nthor.  and  all  of  them  bounded  entirely  by  curved  lines,  without 
nr  Atlas,  Plates  98,  99,  and  100. 
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liie,  caterii  paribus,  is  a  measure  of  power,*  .in  first  object  oDcht 
,a  iliBtm^lsh  the  eize  ot  the  btain  geneially,  so  la  to  judge  whether 
it  ba  luge  enough  to  admit  of  minifeBlaiiani  of  ordinary  rigour  ;  for,  u 
'  -  ta  alieadj  seen,  (p.  46,)  if  it  bs  too  annall.  idiocy  ia  the  invaciabls 
ueoce.  The  sBcond  objectshould  be  to  aicerlain  the  relative  pro- 
iB  of  the  difleranl  parte,  so  aa  to  detetminB  the  direction  in  which 
the  pow«r  la  greatest. 

It  19  piopei  to  begin  with  obserration  of  the  more  palpable  difference* 

size,  Bntf  particularly  to  attend  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  JifTereDl 

bea.     The  siie  of  the  anterior  lobe  ia  the  measure  of  inlellecl.     In  the 

ain  it  ia  easily  distinguished, .and  ia  the  living  head  it  is  indicated  by 

e  portion  lying  before  Conalruclivenesa  and  BenoTolenco.     Sometime* 

e  tavrei  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  connected  with  Ihe  perceptire  faculties, 

tfie  lugeit,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  space  before  Construe tirenea* 

:iending  farthest  forward  at  Ihe  bus  ;  sometimes  the  upper  part,  coo- 

aecled  with  the  reSecling  powers,  is  the  most  amply  developed,  in  which 

esse  the  projection  is  greatest  in  the  upper  region  ;  and  sometimes  both 

,   Bie  equally  developed.    The  student  is  particularly  requested  to  resort 

variably  to  (his  mode  of  eatimatini;  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe,  aa  the 

9t  for  SToiding  mistakes.     In  some  Individuals  the  forehead  is  tolerably 

perpendicular,  so  (bat,  aeen  in  front,  and  judged  of  without  alteuding  to 

Ltudmat  depth,  it  appears  to  be  largely  developed;  whereas,  when 

...    ed  in  the  way  now  pointed  out,  it  is  seen  to  be  eitremelj  ahallow. 

.  In  other  words,  the  mass  is  not  large,  end  the  intellectual  mamfestationa 

will  be  proportionalely  feeble,  ^ 

"    '        '  '      '  n  of  the  forehead,  its  vertical  and  lateral  dimeo- 

ided  to  ;  ■  remark  which  applies  to  all  the  orgaos 

individually — uacb  having,  of  course,  like  other  objecw,  the  three  dimea- 

<a  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

J'he  posterior  lobeia  devoted  chiefly  to  the  anirasl  jiropensitiea.  In  the 
brain  its  size  is  easily  dialingaished  ;  and  in  the  living  head  a  perpendicular 
'ine  tusy  be  drawn  through  the  mastoid  process,  and  all  behind  will  belong 
o  the  posterior  lobe.  Wherever  this  and  the  basilar  region  are  Urge,  the 
animal  feelings  will  he  strong,  and  vice  vena. 

il  region  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  B' 
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Hix 


thee^ 


le  may  be  eatimated  by 


organs  of  Causality  in  (he  fore- 
head and  of  Cautiousni 
(he  middle  of  the  parietal 
When  the  whole  region 
brain  rising  above  these  organs 
is  shallow  and  narrow,  the  moral 
feelings  wdl  be  weakly  manifest- 
ed ;  when  high  and  eipanded, 
they  will  be  vigorously  display- 


Fig.  1  represents  the  head  of 
William  Hare,  the  associate  of 
Burks  in  the  murder  of  aii- 
leen  individuals  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
Codies  for  disseciion.-t- 


ih^  ' 
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Fig.  3  repteients  thai  i 
MfllaiKthoii,  tha  hishly  ii 
lelteccuil,  monl,  reljgiau 
am]  iceoniplithiid  luociaui 
of  Luther  in  eRacling  Ihe 
Reformation  in  Ocmian;.* 
All  thai  lie.  befoie  lh«  tine 
AB,iDGg.l,ialliBanlehQr 
lob«,  coinpriiiijg  Ihe  oigins 
of  the  inlflllcelBal  rscullies. 
Ths  spaca  aboTe  ths  hoii- 
aanlal  Una  B  C  macka  Ihe 
region  of  th«  mora)  aeati- 
menta.  The  apace  from  A 
backward,  b«lovt  B  C.  in- 
dicatea   Ihe  region  of   the 


)od,  durinff  a 
nofjears.bothlier 

Grenli,  her  Ihreo  children, 
r  finl  and  ■ 
bands,  and  about  at 

The  line  A  B 
the  organ  of  Oausality  D,  and 
paaaei  through  the  middle  of 
Cauliouaness  13.  Theiepointa 
are  in  general  lufliciontly  di>- 
linguisMblc  on  the  skull,  andlha 

convoluliona  lying  above  Ihi 
A  B  must  have  been  .halloi^ 
small,  compareil  with  thoai 
low,  which  are  devoted  to 
animal  propeneitiea. 


Fig.  4  ia  a  sketch  of  Ihe  head 
of   a  negro  called    Enslache,t 
who  waa  aa  much  distiogniBhed 
for  high  morality  and  practical  benevalt 
of  these  qualities.     Durin    '' 


1 


ice  as  Gotlfiied  v>aa  for  dsEcieccy 
e  al  the  whites  h;  the  negraes  in 

^  , e  capacity  of  a  slave,  saved,  by  his 

address,  courage,  and  devotion,  the  livea  of  hia  master  and  upward  of  400 

from  Causality  B,  through  Cnutiousnees  13  ;  and  the  great  size  of  the 
conrotutions  of  the  moral  senlimEnta  may  be  judged  of  tVom  the  space 
lying  between  that  line  and  the  top  of  the  hfiad  C. 

Both  of  the  skelchea  are  drawn  from  busts,  and  the  convolutions  are 
fiUed  in  aupposiliyely  for  Ihe  aake  of  illustration.  The  depth  of  the  con. 
^  Spunbeim's  Phrenolsgii  m  Cnnnsr.o,.  mtt  fhi  Suidy  of  PliyiBgnoms,  p.  160 

t  This  woman's  history  will  be  found  in  Thi  Phrtnaiogicid  Jaunud^  voL  iii. 

p.  sea. 

t  Pttttaahgtml  Journal,  tot.  ii.,  p.  134. 
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',  ihat  the  conlrul 
may  bs  rendeietl  Ihe  more  pei- 
ceplible.  It  will  bo  kepi  in  mind 
that  I  nm  here  mereiy  teaching 
[a]eiforobepmnghesda,BDd  not 
proving  psrticulttj  facta. 

linaABuidlhel 


lelopoflhe  bead 


particular  1 

■     '      oflht 

of  the  coniolutiona 
,ute  the  otgana  of 
Love  of  A|ip™ba- 
trativcneaa,  Adhe- 
siTeneii%  and  Philoprogenilive- 
nets,  may  be  estimated  by  iheir 
projetlion  beyond  a  baee  formed  by  a  piano  passing  thioogh  the  BEnlraa 
of  the  two  0Tgan«of  CaulioDsneMand  ine  spinoua  process  of  the  occipital 
hune.  He  wa*  led  to  thja  conctuiion  by  a  minate  eiamioallon  of  a  gieal 
namber  of  ihe  skalli  in  the  collection  ef  the  Fhienological  Society.  A 
aeclioti  of  thia  plane  is  represented  by  the  lines  C  D,  in  dm.  3  aod  8. 

To  determine  the  size  of  the  convolutions  lying  in  the  jateial  legiona 
of  the  head,  Mr.  Coi  propogea  to  imagine  two  vertical  pUnea  pasaing 
Ihtnagh  the  organa  of  Causality  in  each  hemisphere,  and  directly  back 
nard,  till  each  meets  iho  outer  border  of  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
trapezius  maicle  at  the  back  of  ibe  oeck.  The  moro  the  lateral  convolu- 
tions project  beyond  Ibeso  planea.  the  larger  do  the  organs  in  the  siilea  of 
the  head  appear  to  be— namely,  Combatweness,  DBsiructiveneas,  Secre- 
lireneiia,  Cautiousnesa,  AcquisitivcDees,  and  Conslructlvoncsg ;  also  t« 
some  extent  Tune,  Ideality,  Wit,  and  Number. 

Fig.   6.  ClI(a*I,KSB.  Pig.   6.    GOTTTHIBD 


Fig,  6  repiesenls  n  horizontal 

lines  B  T  being  aBctions  ol  the  pi 

the  same  section  of  the  skull  of  Gottfried,  Ihi 

referred  to.     The  lateral  eipanaton  of  the  head 

fig.  6.  farms  a  striking  conliatl  with  the  size  ol  ine  aame  regions  in 

S.     The  Cingalese  are  a  tribe  in  Ceylon,  and  in  dispoeitian  are  lemai 

blj  mild  and  pacific* 

Mr.  Cox  suggests  farther,  (hat  Ihe  niie  of  Ihe  canrolulioni  lymg  at 
•  Sse  descnpUon  of  their  character  in  Tht  Phtnotoeical  J«iniaI,Tii.,i 


T.  in 
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bate  of  the  brain  may  be  estimated  by  their  projection  below  a  plane 
passing  through  the  superciliary  ridges  and  the  occipital  spine,  (D  £,  nff.  S, 
and  D,  fig.  4.)  and  by  obsenring  the  distance  at  which  the  opening  of  the 
ear,  the  mastoid  process,  and  other  points  of  the  'base  of  the  skuII  lie 
below  that  plane. 

So  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  I  have  ▼erified  the  acenracy 
of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  projection  of  the  brain  beyond  these 

f lanes,  that  I  recommend  this  mode  of  observation  as  oseful  m  practice. 
n  the  course  of  my  lectures,  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  dinerence, 
in  different  individuals,  in  the  position  of  the  opening  of  the  ear  in  rela- 
tion to  the  level  of  the  eye,  as  one  indication  of  the  size  of  the  oi|;an  of 
Destnictiveness,  and  of  the  basilar  convolutions  situated  inward  from  it 
toward  the  mesial  line.  The  lower  the  ear  descends,  the  larger  are  the 
inferior  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobe,  which  occupy  the  middle  fosss 
of  the  skull.  Individuals  in  whom  the  opening  of  tne  ear  stands  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  eye,  are  in  general  little  prone  to  violence  of  temper. 
Dr.  G.  M.  Peterson  mentions  incidcntallv,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Phreno- 
logy of  Hindostan,'**-  that  the  situation  of  the  e&ra  is  high  in  the  Hindoos, 
wEUe,  at  the  same  time,  their  skulls,  over  the  oi^n  of  Destnictiveness, 
are  "  either  quite  flat,  or  indicate  a  slight  degree  of  concavity.*' 

I  have  multiplied  observations  to  so  great  an  extent  in  regard  to  the 
above-described  methods  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe  and 
^  the  coronal  region  of  the  brain,  that  I  regard  them  as  altogether  worthy 
of  reliance.  The  observations  on  the  planes  suggested  by  Mr.  Abram 
Cojc,  howevsr,  are  still  too  limited  to  authorize  me  to  state  these  as  certain 
guides.  They  are  open  to  the  verification  of  every  observer.  I  parti- 
cularly recommend  to  students  of  Phrenology  who  have  opportunities  of 
dissecting  the  brains  of  individuals  whose  dispositions  are  known,  to  run 
straight  wires  through  the  brain  before  removing  it  from  the  skull,  in  the 
directions  of  the  lines  represented  in  the  figures ;  then  to  make  sections, 
passing  through  the  course  of  the  wires  ;  and  to  observe  and  report  to 
what  extent  tne  convolutions  develope  themselves  externally  from  the 
glanes  so  formed. 

By  observing  the  proportions  of  the  different  regions,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered, that  in  some  instances  the  anterior  lobe  bears  a  large  and  in  others 
a  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  head  ;  in  some  cases  the  coronal 
region  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  base,  while  in  others  it  is  small.  Great 
differences  also  in  projection  beyond  the  line  running  from  Causality  to  the 
trapezius  will  be  discovered.  The  busts  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  M.,  Pallet, 
Steventon,  and  Sir  Edward  Parry  may  be  contrasted  with  this  view.  A 
head  that  is  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its  height,  indicates  a  mind  in  which 
the  animal  propensities  are  the  ruling  springs  of  action.  The  Roman 
emperor,  Vitellius,  a  monster  of  vice,  is  represented  with  such  a  head. 

After  becoming  familiar  with  the  general  size  and  configuration  of  head«, 
the  student  may  proceed  to  the  observation  of  individual  organt ;  and,  in 
studying  them,  the  real  dimensions,  including  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
and  not  the  mere  prominence  of  each  organ,  should  be  looked  for. 

The  length  of  an  organ,  including  its  supposed  apparatus  of  communi- 
cation, is  ascertained  by  the  distance  from  the  meduUa  oblongata  to  the 
peripheral  surface.  A  line  passing  through  the  head  from  one  ear  to  the 
other,  would  nearly  touch  the  meduUa  otJangata,  and  hence  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear  is  assumed  as  a  convenient  povnt  from  which  to  estimate 
length.  The  breadth  of  an  organ  is  judged  of  by  its  peripheral  expansion ; 
for  It  is  a  general  law  of  physiology,  that  the  breadth  of  an  organ  through- 
out its  whole  course  bears  a  relation  to  its  expansion  at  the  surface  :  ths 
•ptie  and  olfactory  nerves  are  examples  m  point. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Phrenohgwal  Society^  (Edin.  1824,^  p.  443. 


It  tiDS  becD  objBclBil  thnt  the  breadth  or  tbe  orgam  cniuiDl  be  aaceclaiiied, 
becaaae  the  boundaries  of  theni  ara  not  sttfficientlj  deterairnate.  Ii: 
■nswor  I  obseiTe,  that  althongh  the  bODndaries  of  Ihe  difierenl  organs 
cannot  be  determinvd  with  mathematical  precision,  like  those  of  a  triangle, 
■  Bquare,  or  rhomboid,  yet,  in  a  Bingln  caae,  an  Bccnrata  flbaerver  rosy 
make  ft  Tcry  near  approximation  to  the  truth  ;  and,  in  a  great  mullitode 
of  cases,  tbe  very  doctrine  of  chances,  and  of  ibo  compeDsation  of  nrors, 

)>recisian  for  all  practical  porposea.  Even  in  the  exact  sciences  them- 
■elvea  an  sppraiiraale  aolalion  ia  frequently  all  that  is  attainable  ;  and 
if  the  opponents  wonld  only  make  theDiaelTes  maiters  of  (he  binomial 
theorem,  or  pajr  a  little  attention  to  the  expansion  of  inlinite  aeries,  they 
wonld  not  persut  in  calling  for  a  degree  of  accniac)'  jrhieh  is  impossible, 

involved  in  a  certain  liability  to  error  within  very  narrow  limils.  Tha 
■baardity  of  ihs  reason  assigned  for  this  omission  is  rendered  atill  more 
apparent  by  Iba  case  of  the  priiiaatio  sp^trum,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
exactly  ia  point.  Now,  nhat  is  it  tkat  this  beautiful  phenomenon  dis- 
plays !  The  seven  primary  colours,  arranged  in  t  pecuUnr  OTdsr,  and 
glowing  with  an  almost  painful  intensity.  But  each  of  these  colours 
occnpies  a  certain  space  in  relation  to  the  whole,  the  boundaries  of  which  it 
may  be  impossible  for  the  hand  or  eye  lo  tra.ce  with  geomelrical  precision, 
■lihough  the  relative  space  in  questioa  has,  nevertheless,  been  made  iht 
■abject  of  measurement,  and  a  veQ^  close  appraiimalion  obtained  from  the 
B)ean  of  a  viat  number  of  trials.  According  to  the  principle  followed  by 
•ome  anliphrcnolagisls,  however,  breadlh  ahould  be  altogether  neglected, 
on  the  ground  that  the  boundaries  of  the  respectiro  colours  aro  "purely 
Ideal  i"  SB  if  a  mathematical  line  were  not  the  most  perfect  idealism  o 
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abstraction  which  the  mind  of  man  can  upssibly  form.  This  idealism  m 
abstraction,  however,  has  no  more  to  do  with  those  approximations  which 
may  be  obtained  practically  by  repeated  triats,  than  the  mathematical 
definition  of  a  line  with  a  metallic  rod ;  and  it  is  a  mere  qnibble  to  pre- 
tend, for  example,  that  we  ought  not  to  measure  the  len^h  of  the  rod, 
because  it  may  not  correspond  with  the  definition  of  the  hne.  Upon  the 
strange  principle  which  some  opponents  have  adopted,  they  most  be  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  that  the  boundaries  of  a  hill  or  nillock  are  purely  iaeal^ 
and  depend  in  every  instance  on  the  fancy  of  the  measurer.*  The  science 
of  geology  affords  another  illustration.  The  leading  rocks  bear  so  many 
characteristic  marks  of  distinction,  that  no  ordinary  obsenrer  can  mistake 
them  ;  yet  particular  specimens  graduate  so  much  into  each  other,  that  the 
most  skilful  observers  will  sometimes  err,  and  believe  basalt  to  be  claystone, 
or  gneiss  to  be  granite.  In  teaching  this  science,  however,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  rocks  are  found  sufficient  to  guide  the  student  to  knowksdm 
of  the  principles,  and  his  own  sagacity,  improved  by  experience,  enables  hmi 
in  due  time  to  deal  successfully  with  the  iniricacies  and  difficulties  of  the 
study.     The  same  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in  cultivating  Phrenology.! 

The  whole  organs  in  a  head  should  be  examined,  and  their  relative  pro- 
portions noted4  Errors  may  be  committed  at  first ;  but  without  practice 
there  will  be  no  expertness.  Practice,  with  at  least  an  average  endow- 
ment of  the  organs  of  Form,  Size,  Individuality,  and  Locality^  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  a  person  tu  make  observations  with  success.  Individuals 
whose  heads  are  very  narrow  between  the  eyes,  and  little  developed  at 
the  top  of  the  nose,  where  these  organs  are  placed,  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  situations  and  nunute  shades  in  the  proportions 
of  different  organs.  If  one  organ  be  much  developed,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing organs  very  little,  the  developed  organ  will  present  an  elevation  or 
protuberance  ;  but  if  the  neighbouring  organs  be  developed  in  proportion, 
no  protuberance  can  be  perceived,  and  the  surface  is  smooth.  The  student 
should  learn  from  books,  plates,  and  casts,  oi  personal  instruction,  (and  the 
last  is  by  far  the  best,)  to  distinguish  the  form  of  each  organ,  and  its  ap- 
pearance when  developed  in  different  proportions  to  the  others,  because 
there  are  slight  modifications  in  the  position  of  them  in  each  head. 

The  phrenological  bust  shows  the  situations  of  the  organs,  and  their 
proportions,  only  in  one  head  ;  and  it  is  impossible  by  it  to  communicate 
more  information.^    The  different  appearances  m  all  the  varieties  of  re- 

*  Caledonian  Mercury ^  11th  June»  1829. 

t  See  additional  illustrations  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  viii.,  640. 

t  **  There  are  many  convolations,'*  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  '*  in  the  middle 
line  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  others  at  the  basis  and 
between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface  ; 
but  it  seems  to  roe  that  a  great  part,  at  least,  «  every  organ  does  nresent  it- 
self there,  and  farther,  that  all  the  parts  of  eaca  organ  are  equally  aeveloped, 
so  that,  though  a  portion  only  appear,  the  state  of  tne  whole  may  be  inferred. 
The  whole  cerebellum  reaches  not  the  skull,  yet  its  function  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  part  which  does.  The  cerebral  parts  situated  in  the  middle 
line  between  the  hemispheres,  seem  proportionate  to  the  superincumbent 
convolutions ;  at  least  I  have  always  observed  a  proportion,  in  the  vertical 
direction,  between  ihem."—P?irenology,  p.  116. 

"  The  cerebral  parts  situated  around  and  behind  the  orbit  also  require 
some  care  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  phrenologist,  to  be  judged  of  ac- 
curately. Their  developement  is  discoverable  from  the  position  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  from  the  figure  of  the  superciliary  ridge.  According  as  the  eyeball 
IS  prominent  or  hidden  in  the  orbit,  depressed  or  pushed  sideward,  inward, 
or  outward,  we  may  judge  of  the  developement  of  the  organs  situated  around 
and  behind  it.*' — Ibid.  Particular  directions  for  observing  the  ports  there 
rituated  wiJl  be  given  when  treating  of  the  individual  organs. 
^  Attempts  have  been  made  by  oj^nents  to  Tepreaenl  cexXaixi  c\v^tv^<&%  \m 
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be  liacovarad  by  inapoctinga  nnmSerot  hoada  ;  und  ea- 
peciDll;  by  coiilrutng  iaiUncea  of  extreme  developamenl  with  olhnra  of 
Eilienie  deficiency.     .No  sdequain  idea  oS  the  foundation  or  the  acience 

organe,  a  close  appmiimalioo  to  the /orm  deliaealed  on  the  bust  (leaving 
■ngloB  out  of  vJew)  ia  distinctly  perceived. 

The  queation  will  perhaps  occur — If  the  relative  propoitlone  of  (lie 
ocgana  differ  in  each  indiiidua),  and  if  the  phrenological  bust  represeoU 
oidy  their  oui>(  eommon  proporlioni,  how  are  Iheii  bouiidariss  ID  be  dia- 
linguished  in  any  particular  living  head?  The  answer  is,  By  their /ornu 
and  appiaaancfs.  Each  organ  has  a  form,  appearance,  and  situation, 
which  it  is  possible,  by  practice,  to  dietinguiah  in  the  living  head,  other- 
wiie  Phienalogy  cannot  have  any  fbundalioo. 

When  one  organ  ia  vary  largely  developed,  it  encroaches  on  the  apace 
usually  occupied  by  tbe  neighbouring  organa,  the  situations  of  which  aie 
thereby  slightly  altered.  When  this  occurs,  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  numbering  and  msAing  of  the  onans  in  busts  recently  published,  as  •■  a 
Revohitionin  Phrenology."  A  briofeipianation  will  place  this  matter  in  its 
true  light.  The  phrenological  bust  sold  in  the  shops  ia  an  srti^inl  head,  the 
uttlily  of  which  depends  on  the  degree  in  nbich  thedelineatiDn  of  the  organs 
on  it  approaches  to  the  appearances  noMt  generally  presented  by  the  organs 

bnat  having  been  imported  from  the  continent,  and  natioLijil  beads  beibg 
modified  as  much  ns  national  features.  On  the  1st  uf  October,  IS21.  a  new 
bust  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  Ihc  delineation  eiliibited  Diore 
lecuralely  the  appearances  and  relative  pioporllnna  of  the  organs  in  this 
country.  Subsequent  observations  showed  that  this  boat  might  be  brooght 
sitll  more  oiosely  to  resemble  tbe  most  cammon  propactions  of  ihs  organs  in 
Britain;  and,  on  the  lat  of  April,  1S29,  certain  modifications  were  made  on  it 
■ccordingly.  The  nature  of  this  operattoa  may  be  eiplained  by  a  einiple  il- 
lusltalion.  Suppose  that,  in  1S13,  an  artist  hidmadelledahusl  rosembling,ns 
closely  OS  hisakiU  could  reach,  the  face  most  commonly  met  with  in  Scotland, 
and  that,  toaave  tbe  traubleofrefomng  to  the  different  fe.aloteB  by  name,  ho 
had  attached  oumbera  to  ihem,  beginning  at  the  chin,  nad  culling  it  No  Land 
soon  up  to  the  hnw,  which  wemay  suppose  to  be  No.  3J— in  tbia  bust  he  would 
necessarily  give  certain  proportions  to  iheeyee,  noae.  cheek^outh,  and  chin. 
But  suppose  he  were  to  canliniie  his  observations  for  Eve  ^ara,  it  is  uuite 
eonceivable  he  might  come  to  be  of  opinion  that,  hy  making  the  nose  a  little 
■boner,  the  manth  a  little  wider,  the  cheeks  a  little  bmader,  snd  the  chin  a 
little  sharper,  he  could  bring  the  artificial  face  neater  to  tbe  nioiIgcncrsZ  form 
sf  the  Scottish  countenance  ;  and  that  be  might  arrange  the  iramhtrr  of  Ihs 
Toatufes  with  greater  phibaophicalaccaraCTr ;  uid  suppose  he  were  to  publish 
sncw  edition  of  his  bust  with  these  modifications  of  the  features,  and  with 
ihe  nunenition  changed  so  that  the  mouth  should  be  No.  1,  tht  chin  No.  B, 
and  the  brow  No.  3S.  what  should  we  Cliink  of  a  critic  who  should  unaunce 
^  '  ~  in  human  physiognamy,  and  aassrt  that, 
'    ■' hud  obliterated   the  ej-es 


the  numbers  were  changed,  the 

.tz_  L_.i  __.-._  .:_i._j ,.1     1  ii,ni«,nB[[|ieopp(,ne 

I.    In  the  raodificatinn„ 

if  all  the 


„     ihed  the  mouth  1    This  is  wl 
done  in  regard  to  the  new  phtenologicul  bust.    In  the 

organs  have  been  preserved,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  the  organ  of 

more  than,  in  the  supposed  new  modelled  face,  the  noso  would  be  converted 
into  the  eyes,  or  the  eyes  into  tlie  mouth. 

In  regard  to  the  numeration,  again,  the  changes  are  exactly  analogous  to 
those  which  ere  before  supposed  to  lake  place  in  regard  to  ihefeatures:  the 
nrgen  of  Idenlity  focinerly  was  nnmbered  IS,  nnd  now  it  is  numbered  19;  but 
the  organ  and  funclionarenolhingdiSerent  an  this  account.  Dr.  Spuriheiin 
•dopted  a  new  order  of  numbering,  froinenl3tgBdolrten»i.\oiiQl'C»i6w««g^ 
Ml  relation  of  the  orgam,  and  his  ininniTea>ei*»  tale \j»ea»Ao^4'™-**™- 
haigh  tnd  DuMLi.  *,  r 
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the  mateit  proiniiieiice  being  near  the  centre  of  the  large  organ,  and  the 
sweuing  extending  over  a  portion  only  of  the  other.  In  these  cases  the 
thmpe  should  be  attended  to ;  for  the  form  of  the  organ  is  then  easily 
recognised,  and  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  particular  one  which  is  largely 
dereloped.  The  observer  should  learn,  by  inspecting  a  skull,  to  diaiin- 
ffuish  the  mastoid  process  behind  the  ear,  as  also  bony  excrescences  some- 
times formed  by  the  sutures,  and  several  bony  prominences  which  occur 
in  every  head,  from  elevations  produced  by  developement  of  brain. 

In  observing  the  appearance  of  individual  oreans,  it  is  proper  to  begin 
with  the  largest,  ana  select  extreme  cases.  The  mask  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Dr.  Chahners  for  Ideality ;  the 
organ  being  much  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  casts  of 
the  skulls  of  Bums  and  Haggart  may  be  compared  at  the  same  part ;  the 
difference  being  equally  conspicuous.  The  cast  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
M.  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Dempsey,  in  the  region  of  Love  of  Ap- 
probation ;  the  former  having  this  organ  large,  and  the  latter  small.  Self- 
£steem  in  the  latter,  beiuff  exceedingly  lam,  mav  be  compared  with  the 
tame  organ  in  the  skull  of  Dr.  Hette,  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  is 
much  larffer  than  Self-£steem.  Destructiveness  in  Bellingnam  may  be 
compared  with  the  same  organ  in  the  skulls  of  the  Hindoos ;  the  Utter 
people  being  in  general  tender  of  life.  Firmness  large,  and  Conscien- 
uoosness  deficient,  in  King  Robert  Bruce,  may  be  compared  with  the 
same  organs  reversed  in  the  cast  of  the  head  of  a  lady,  (Mrs.  H.-,)  which 
is  sold  as  illustrative  of  these  organs.  The  object  of  making  these  con- 
trasts is,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  diflbrent  appearances  presented  by  organs, 
when  very  large  and  very  small. 

The  terms  used  by  the  Eklinburgh  phrenologists  to  denote  the  grada- 
tions of  size  in  the  different  organs,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  are, 

Very  smaA  Moderate  Rather  laige 

Small  Rather  full  Large 

Rather  small  Full  Very  laige. 

Sir  John  Ross  has  sugmted,  that  numerab  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  notation  ofdevelopement.  He  uses  decimals ;  but  these 
af^ear  unnecessarily  minute.  The  end  in  view  may  be  attained  by  such 
a  scale  as  the  following : 

L  8.  Rather  small  15. 

2.  Idiocy  9.  16.  Rather  large 

3.  10.  Moderate  17. 

4.  Very  small  11.  16.  Large 

5.  12.  Rather  full  19. 

6.  Small  13.  20.  Very  large. 

7.  14.FuU 

The  intermediate  figures  denote  intermediate  degrees  of  size,  for  which 
we  have  no  names.  The  advantage  of  adopting  numerals  is,  that,  the 
values  of  the  extremes  being  known,  we  can  judge  accurately  of  the  dimen- 
sions denoted  by  the  intermediate  numbers ;  whereas  it  is  difiScult  to  ap- 
prehend precisely  the  degrees  of  magnitude  indicated  by  the  terms  small, 
full,  large,  &c.,  unless  we  have  seen  them  applied  by  the  individual  who 
uses  them.  These  divisions  have  been  objected  to  as  too  minute ;  but 
by  those  who  have  long  practiced  Phrenology,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the 
case.  It  has  even  been  said  that  it  is  impossiUe  to  distinguish  the  exis- 
tence of  several  of  the  organs  in  consequence  of  their  minute  size.  This 
objection  is  obviously  absurd.  Artisans  find  it  possible  not  only  to  dis- 
tmguish  the  links  in  the  chain  atUched  to  the  mainspring  of  a  watch,  but 
to  fabricate  them ;  eiurravers  distinguish  the  minutest  lines  which  they 
employ  to  produce  shade  in  pictures ;  and  prin^rs  discriminate  at  a  glance 
ib0  muUJ0Mt  type»  Died  in  their  art ;— compdEied  wii^  wVi\c\\  ob^e^^u  ^.Vva 
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gmanest  phrenological  organ  is  of  gigantic  size.  There  is,  howerer, 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  size  and  relative  proportions  of  the  minuter 
organs.  But  practice  has  an  astoniriiing  effect  in  giving  acatenese  to  the 
percepCSon  of  differences  in  the  appearance  of  these  as  well  at  of  other 
objects.  A  schoolboy  or  labourer  will  confound  manuscripts  of  Terr  dif- 
ferent aspects,  while  the  copyist  of  ten  years'  standing  finds  no  difficulty 
in  ascribmg  each  of  a  hundred  pages,  written  by  as  nfany  individuals,  to 
its  appropriate  writer.  When  there  is  a  question  of  foigery  in  a  court 
of  law,  the  judge  remita  to  an  engraver  to  report  whether  or  not  the  sig- 
nature is  genuine,  because  it  is  known  that  the  (amiliarity  of  engravers 
with  the  minute  forms  of  written  characters  enables  them  to  discriminate 
points  of  identity  and  difference  which  would  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary 
observers.  How  frequently,  moreover,  do  strangers  mistake  one  member 
of  a  family  for  another,  although  the  real  difference  of  features  is  so  obvious 
to  the  remaining  brothers  and  sisters  that  they  are  puzzled  to  discover 
any  reaemblanco  vriiatever !  How  easily  does  the  experienced  physician 
distingwsh  two  diseases,  by  the  similarity  of  whose  symptoms  a  novice 
would  be  at  once  misled !  And  with  what  &cility  does  a  skilful  painter 
discriminate  a  copy  from  an  original !  It  was  only  after  a  continued  and 
attentive  study  ot  Raphael's  pictures  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  able 
to  perceive  their  excellencies.  **  Nor  does  painting,"  he  adds,  "  in  this 
respect  differ  from  other  arts.  A  just  poetical  taste  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  nice  discriminative  musical  ear  are  equally  the  work  of  time.  Even 
the  eye,  however  perfect  in  itself,  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  brilliancy  of  two  diamonds :  the  experienced  Jeweller  will  be  amazed 
at  this  blindness,  though  his  own  powers  of  discrimination  were  acquired 
by  slow  and  scarcely  perceptive  aegrees."  The  American  Indians  are 
able,  from  long  and  constant  practice,  to  "  discern  the  footsteps  of  a  wild 
beast,  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them  with  certainty 
through  the  pathless  forest."*  Lord  Kames  remarks,  that  *'  those  who 
live  in  the  world,  and  in  good  companv,  are  quick-sighted  with  respect  to 
every  defect  or  irregulanty  in  behaviour :  the  very  slightest  singularity 
in  motion,  in  speech,  or  in  dress,  which  to  a  peasant  would  be  invisible, 
escapes  not  their  observation.  The  most  minute  differences  in  the  human 
countenance,  so  minute  as  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  words,  are  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  the  plainest  person ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
generality  have  very  little  discernment  in  the  faces  of  other  animals,  to 
which  they  are  less  accustomed.  Sheep,  for  example,  appear  to  have  all 
the  same  face,  except  to  the  shepherd,  who  knows  every  individual  in  his 
fiock  as  he  does  his  relations  and  neighbour8."t  So  it  is  with  Phrenology. 
The  student  is  often  at  first  unable  to  perceive  differences  which,  after  a 
few  months,  become  palpably  manifest  to  him,  and  at  the  former  obscurity 
of  which  he  is  not  a  little  surprised.  The  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Dr.  Gall,t  is  in  point :  The  physician  of  the  House  of  Correction,  at 
Graetz,  in  Stma,  sent  him  a  box' filled  with  skulls.  In  unpacking  them, 
he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  extreme  breadth  of  one  of  them  at  the 
anterior  region  of  the  temples,  that  he  exclaimed,  **  Mon  Dieu,  quel  crftne 
de  voleur !"  Tet  the  physician  had  been  unable  to  discover  the  organ  of 
Acquisitiveness  in  that  skull.     His  letter  to  Dr.  Qall,  sent  with  the  box 

was  found  to  contain  this  information  :  "  The  skull  muked is  that  ol 

N 1  an  incorrigible  thief." 

With  respect  to  the  practical  emptoyment  of  the  scale  above  described, 
it  18  proper  to  remark,  that  as  each  phrenologist  attaches  to  the  ienaa 
small,  moderate,  full,  dec.,  shadef  of  meaning  perfectly  known  only  tc 

*  Robertson's  Sit,  of  Amtr.y  b.  iv. 
t  Elements  of  CntvoMm^  London  edit.,  IQK&t  u.«  ^RA* 
/  SurU$  Foncttons  du  Cerveau^  iv.,  ^0. 
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himMU' nod  thoa*  Rcciutomed  to  obterre  haidi  a1 


2  «iih  biiB,  the  Mps- 


OM  Rcciutomed  to  obterre  baadi  along  «iUi  bini,  the  Mp 
1>  of  tbe  deialopeineat  of  ■  particular  tread,  by  iwo  phieo 
luguli,  are  not  likely  to  coireapoDd  entuel;  «ilh  Bach  other.  It  ougbt  to 
be  kept  in  miod,  aleo,  that  tbeas  term*  indicate  only  tbe  lelatife  proponiooa 
of  the  organa  to  each  othet  in  the  aama  haad  ;  but  at  the  different  organa 
may  bear  the  aame  prapottiooa  in  a  tmall  and  in  ■  large  head,  the  temt* 
mentieoed  da  not  enable  the  reader  to  diacovar  whether  the  head  treated 
of  be  in  it*  geaersl  magnitude  imall,  modaraie,  or  large.  To  anpply  thia 
■nfonnalioii,  meaauremeot  ^y  calliper*  i*  raaorted  to ;  bat  Ihii  la  uaad 
not  to  indicate  the  dimeoaion*  of  particalar  organ*,  for  which  parpoaa  they 
are  Dot  adapted,  but  merely  to  detigoale  the  gntroL  ntt  of  tbe  head. 

The  following  ate  a  few  meainrement*  from  nature,  taken  ptomiecu- 
outly  fiom  many  mora  in  my  poueaaion  : 

TaiU  of  MauuTtmenti  by  Callipert. 
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Theae  meaaurement*  ire  taken  above  the  muaeulai  mtegumenis,  and 
show  the  ■ice*  of  the  different  hsada  b  the  direction!  specified  ;  but  I 
repeat  that  they  era  not  girenaaindicatiie  of  the  dimctHion*  of  any  par- 
ticular organs.  The  i^lllpare  are  not  suited  for  giving  this  Utter  informa- 
lion,  for  they  do  not  meaaure   length  from  the  msdulla  oblongata,  or 

Srojeclion  beyond  the  planes  mentioned  above  ;  neither  do  they  indicato 
readtb :  all  of  which  dimsnaions  must  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the 
size  of  individual  organa.  The  avatage  of  these  twenty  heads  is  probably 
higher  than  that  of  Ihe  native*  of  Britaio  generally,  because  there  are 
aevarsl  large  heads  among  ibem,  and  mine  small. 

It  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  in  the  practical  application  at 
PhmoiDgf,  that  it  le  the  aiae  of  each  organ  in  [iroportion  to  the  other*  in 
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tie  htad  of  ihi  indieidual  obsemri,  and  nol  theii  aiiolu-.c  tite,  or  ilieii 
am  in  reference  la  aa^  iHndan)  head,  llial  delcraiiiies  Ibo  piedamiiiiiica 
in  him  of  narlicular  IiJenia  ot  iii»po*iiion5.*  Thus,  ig  the  head  of  Bel- 
liaghsm  Deilnictitencii  ii  very  Iatg«,  and  iho  organa  of  ihe  inonil  >en- 
ummu  and  inleliect  sre  ani«ll  m  proporlion  ;  and  according  Is  Ihe  tnle, 
that,  ealeris  paribus,  eiie  delcrminaa  energy,  Bel!ingham's  moat  powetful 
(endenciea  are  infened  to  have  been  toward  cruetlr  and  rage.  Id  leveial 
Hiodoo  iliulLs  in  the  Phieoolagical  Society's  collectioa.  ihe  organ  of 
Deitriictiveneu  ia  imall  in  ptaportioa  to  the  others,  and  we  conclude 
that  the  tendency  of  audi  mdiviuuBls  wonld  be  weakeal  toward  the  fore 
going  passkin*.  But  in  the  head  of  Gordon,  the  mutdeter  of  a  peillac 
boy,  the  absolute  aixe  of  Destruelicenesa  is  lets  than  in  the  head  of  Dr. 
Spuntheim  ;  yet  Dr.  S.  was  an  amiable  philosopher  and  Gordon  an 
atmcious  mutdsten  Thia  mustrales  the  rule,  that  we  ought  not  to  judge 
bj  abtotiUe  size.  In  Gordon  the  organs  of  the  moral  lentimenLs  aod 
intetleclnal  facnltiea  ere  imall  in  proporlion  to  that  of  DeBtiuctivenen, 
which  is  the  largett  in  the  hrsm ;  v>hite  in  Spuriheim  the  moral  and 
intalleolutl  organs  sre  large  in  proportion  to  Destrueliseneia.  On  Iho 
foregoing  principles,  the  tnost  powerful  manifestations  of  SpurzheJm^s 
mind  ought  to  havehe^n  in  the  department  of  sentimeatand  intellcrt.  and 
those  of  Gordon'a  inind  in  DeBtrucliveneBi  and  other  animal  passions ; 
and  IheiiBcIual  dispositions  correapondeJ.  Still  the  diapoaitions  of  Spuiz- 
hoim  were  affected  by  the  large  Bize  of  this  organ.  It  cotntnunicated  a 
warmth  and  vehemence  of  temper,  which  are  found  only  when  it  is  large, 
although  th«  higher  powers  retttained  it  from  abuse.  Dr.  Spuraheim  said 
lo  me  :  "  I  am  too  snery  to  ansiver  ttiat  attack  jnst  now ;  I  shall  wait  sii 
months ;" — and  he  did  so,  and  then  ntote  catinly  like  a  philosopher. 

It  is  one  object  to  prove  Phrenology  to  he  true,  and  another  to  leaoh 
a  beginner  how  lo  obaorve  organs.  For  the  first  purpose,  we  do  nol  in 
general  compsro  an  organ  in  one  head  with  tho  same  organ  in  another  ; 
because  it  is  the  predominance  of  particular  organs  in  Iho  iotiu  htad 
liiac  givea  ascendency  (0  particular  faculties  in  tha  individuals  ;  and. 
lierefote,  i«  pnm<ig  PkrmalBgy.vie  osnally  compare  the  diffeieni  organs 
af  the  same  head.  But  in  learning  to  observe,  it  is  nBofut  to  contrast 
tha  tame  organ  in  diOerent  heads,  in  order  to  become  familiar  wilh  its 
appearance  m  dilforent  aiies  and  combinations. 

Wilh  this  view,  it  ia  proper  lo  begin  with  the  larger  organs-,  snd  two 
persona  of  opposite  dispositions  in  Ihe  particular  paints  to  becomparei), 
ought  (0  ho  placed  in  juitspOBiiion,  and  their  licsila  obgerved.  Tbua,  if 
we  take  Ihe  organ  of  Cautiousness,  we  should  eiamine  ila  developemenl 
in  those  whom  we  know  lo  be  remarkahle  for  timidity.  Uouht.  and  hesiia- 
lion  ;  and  we  should  contraal  its  appaatance  with  that  which  it  presenUio 
individuals  remarkahle  for  pracipitaiicy,  sod  into  whose  mindsdouht  or  feai 

eomparod,  in  regard  to  the  organ  of  Philoprogeniliveness,  wiih  anolhen 
who  regaflis  them  ■■  an  intolerable  annoyance.  No  error  ia  more  to  bo 
avoided  than  beginning  wilh  the  observation  of  the  amaller  orgaiu,  and 

•  An  objection  is  freqaenily  atated,  tjiat  pcraone  having  large  heads  have 
"little  wil,"  white  others  with  small  beads  are  "very  clever."  Tbe 
phrenologist  never  compares  intellccCnal  ability  wilh  size  of  the  brain  in 
general ;  for  a  fundamental  principle  of  Ihe  science  is,  that  difl->rent  parta 
of  ibe  brain  have  different  functions,  and    that  bancs  the  (ini«  abioliiJi 

With  thi-  highest  genius— while,  if  consisting  of  Ihe  animal  organs,  lying 

B  tha  basilar  and  oocipilal  regions  of  iho  head,  tt  mii  iviiiwV*  *«  «««>. 

»  See  Phrm.  Joh™,,  viii.,  li«. 
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ftarfal  energy  of  the  lower  propensitiee.  The  biaine  of  Uie  Ctribt  eeem 
to  be  equal  m  absolute  size  to  those  of  aTera^^e  Europeans  ;  but  the  chief 
developoment  of  the  former  is  in  the  animal  organs,  while  the  latter  are 
far  superior  in  the  organs  of  moral  sentiment  and  intellect :  and  no  phre- 
nologist would  expect  the  one  people  to  be  equal  in  intelligence  and  morality 
to  the  other,  merely  because  their  brains  are  equal  in  absolute  magnitude. 
The  proper  test  is  to  take  two  heads,  in  sound  health,  and  aimilar  in 
temperament,  age,  and  exercise,  in  each  of  which  the  seTeral  omns  m 
similar  in  their  proportions,  but  the  one  of  which  is  lar;^  and  the  other 
small ;  and  then,  it  the  preponderance  of  power  of  manifeetation  bo  not 
in  faTour  of  the  first,  rhrenology  must  he  abandoned  at  destitute  ai 
foundation. 

In  comparing  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals  with  the  human  brain, 
the  phrenologist  looks  solely  for  the  reflected  light  of  annkjgy  U»  guide 
him  m  his  researches,  and  never  founds  a  direct  argument  m  favour  of 
the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  brain  upon  any  facte 
observed  in  regard  to  the  lower  animals ;  and  the  reason  is,  thai  each 
different  genera  of  animals  are  too  dissimilar  in  eonttitutiDn  and  eitemal 
circumstances,  to  authorize  him  to  draw  postiive  reeoltt  (torn  comparing 
them.  ManT  philosophers,  being  convinced  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  mind,  and  having  observed  that  the  hOman  brain  is  larger  than  mat 
of  the  majority  of  tame  animals,  at  the  hone,  dog,  and  oz,  have  attri- 
buted the  mental  superiority  of  nuin  to  the  euperiority  in  absolute  tixo 
of  his  brain ;  but  the  phrenologist  does  not  acknowledge  this  conclotion 
as  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  science.  The  brain  in  one  of 
the  lower  creatures  may  be  very  large,  and,  nevertheleae,  if  it  be  composed 
of  parts  appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  muscular  energy  or  the  manifet 
tation  of  animal  propensities,  its  possessor  may  be  fiir  inferior  in  under- 
standing or  sagacity  to  another  animal,  having  a  smaller  brain,  but  com- 
posed chiefly  of  parts  destined  to  manifest  intellectnal  power.*  Whalea 
and  elephants  have  a  brain  larger  than  thai  of  man,  and  yet  their  sagacity 
is  not  equal  to  his  ;  but  nob<My  has  shown  that  the  parts  destined  to 
manifest  intellect  are  larger  in  these  animals  than  in  man ;  and  hence 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  human  species  is  no  departure  from  the 
general  analogy  oi  nature.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it  is  improper  to 
expect  accurate  results  of  any  kud  from  a  comparison  of  the  brains  of 
different  species  of  animals. 

In  like  manner,  the  brains  of  the  monkey  and  the  dog  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  ox,  hog,  and  ass,  and  yet  the'  former  approach  nearer  to 
man  in  regard  to  their  intellectual  faculties.  To  apply  the  piinciplet  of 
Phrenology  to  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  first,  thai  the 
brain,  in  structure,  constitution,  and  temperament,  is  precisely  similar  in 
the  different  species  compared  (which  it  is  not)  ;t  then  to  discover  what 
parts  manifest  intellect,  and  what  propensity,  in  each  species  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  compare  the  power  of  manifesting  each  faculty  with  the  size  of  its 
appropriate  organ.  If  size  were  found  not  to  be  a  measure  of  power, 
then  the  rule  under  discussion  would  fail  in  that  species  :  but  even  this 
would  not  authorize  us  to  conclude  that  it  did  not  hold  good  in  regard  to 
man  ;  for  human  Phrenology  is  founded,  not  on  analogy,  but  on  positive 
observations.  Some  persons  are  pleased  to  affirm  that  the  brains  of  the 
Sower  animals  consist  of  the  same  parts  at  the  human  brain,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  but  this  is  highly  erroneous.  If  the  student  will  procure 
brains  of  the  sheep,  dog,  fox,  calf,  horse,  or  -hog,  and  compare  them  with 

*  Spurzheim*s  Phrenaiagy^  sect  iii,  ch.  2,  p.  54. 

t  This  subject  is  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  Th»  Aimala  ef  Phrtnology, 
rol.  ii.,  pp.  3S-49 ;  and  in  Dr.  Ci^dweirt  PhrmtOogy  VrndieiO^  (Lexington, 
J^.f  1835.)  DP.  ^9-73  ^     ' 
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nDmsn  bnm,  oi  with  the  costs  a(  it  sold  in  the  shops,  he  will  lind  a 
rariel;  of  paits  wmntiog  in  the  atiimHlB,  especially  Ibe  coiivolulious  whicb 
form  the  organs  oflhe  moinl  senlimenlB  and  the  TeSecting  fKCulties.* 

Ill  cDinineiicing  the  study  of  Fhiecola^,  as  of  any  science,  it  ia  of 
great  impoitance  to  have  a  definite  object  in  view.  If  llm  student  desire 
to  find  the  tmlh,  he  will  consider  first  the  general  principles,  developed 
in  the  intioduclina  to  the  present  work,  and  the  preiamptiona  for  and 
i^asl  them,  arising  ftom  admitted  facta  in  mental  philosophy  and  pby- 
iiology.  Hb  will  next  proceed  to  make  obaerratiooi  in  nature,  qualifyiog 
himself  by  preTioiia  iostraction  in  the  forms,  aituations,  appearances,  and 
fnnclions  of  the  organs. 

The  chief  circnniBtances  wbich  modify  the  effectaof  size  are  conati- 
tntion.  health,  aod  eierciso  ;  and  the  student  ought  never  to  ooiit  the 
cooaideration  of  these,  for  they  are  highly  important.  They  have  already 
been  considered  on  pages  43^1,  to  which  1  refer.     In  addition  to  what 

any  individual,  two  or  more  boing  generally  combined.  The  bilious  and 
nervous  lemperamenl  ia  a  common  combination,  which  givea  atrengthand 
activity  ;  the  lymphatic  and  nervous  is  also  common,  and  produces 
sensitive  delicacy  of  tnind,  conjoined  with  indolence.  Tbe  nervous  and 
eatigutne,  combined,  give  eilreme  -vivacity,  but  without  corresponding 
vigour.  Dn^bomas,  ofParis.bas  published  a  theory  of  the  lemperamemi 
10  the  following  efibct :  When  the  digestive  organs  filling  the  abdominal 
cavity  are  large,  ajid  the  lungs  and  brain  small,  tbe  individual  ia  lympha- 
tic ;  he  is  fond  of  feeding,  and  averse  to  mental  and  muscular  eicnion. 
When  the  heart  and  lungs  are  large,  and  the  brain  and  abdomen  small, 
the  individual  ia  sanEuine  :  blood  abonnds  and  is  propelled  with  vigour  ; 
he  ia,  therefore,  fond  of  muscular  exercise,  but  averse  to  thought.  When 
the  brain  is  large,  and  thp  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  small,  great 
mental  energy  ia  the  consequence.  These  proportions  may  be  combined 
in  great  varieties,  and  modified  results  will  ensue, t 

In  some  individuals  the  brais  seems  to  bo  of  a  finer  teitura  than  in 
others  ;  and  there  is  than  a  delicacy  and  ^eiieji  of  manifestation,  which 
ia  one  ingredient  in  geniua.  A  harmonious  combination  of  organs  gives 
iuilneit  and  soundness  of  perception,  but  there  is  a  quality  of  fineness 
distinguishable  from  this.     Byron  passeasedthis  quality  in  a  high  degree. 

If,  in  each  of  two  individuals,  the  organs  of  propensity,  sentiment,  and 
intellect  are  eqoally  balanced,  the  general  conduct  of  one  may  ha  vicious, 
and  that  of  another  moral  and  religious.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  found 
that  the  circumatsncea  of  the  former  have  been  well  caleulated  to  rouse 
and  invigorate  the  animal  propensitica  and  allow  the  moral  sentimeota  to 
liB  dormant,  while  the  citcumaiaiicea  of  the  other  have  been  directly  tbe 
revcrae.  The  noihe  poieer  may  be  equal  in  the  propeiisitiea  and  aenti- 
mpnts ;  but  the  circuinatancea  have  given  an  acquired  ascendency  to  the 
class  of  feelings  most  alrenuoosly  cultivaled. 

Suppose  that  two  individuals  possess  an  orgsniiation  exactly  similar, 
but  that  ooe  ia  highly  educated,  and  the  other  left  entirely  to  the  impulses 
of  nature — tbe  former  will  manifest  bis  faculties  with  higher  ener^thaii 
the  latter ;  and  hence  it  at  argued,  that  siia  ia  not  in  all  oases  a  measure 

Here,  however,  the  requisite  of  calCTU  panhm  does  not  hold.     An 
important  condition  ia  altered,  and  the  phrenidagiat  oniforinly  allows  for 
•  See  PArm.  Jbuni,  m,,  514. 
t  The  views  of  Dr.  Thomaa  are  more  fully  eiplamed  in  The  PhrcnolBgical 
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1,  6(Mi  and  in  Dr,  CsldweD'a  Ewovon  r^wramrm. l*^t-t 
"-■-.    Dr.  Thomas's  own  wor\  a  cMWYsV  PhTjMUftW  4» 
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the  •ffects  of  edacttion,  before  drawing  positive  conclusione.*  It  may 
betappoved  that,  if  exercise  thus  increases  power,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  of  distinction  between  energy  derived  from  this  cause,  and  that 
which  proceeds  from  size  of  the  organs  ;  and  that  hence  the  real  effects 
of  size  can  never  be  determined.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that 
education  may  cause  the  faculties  to  manifest  themselves  with  the  highest 
degree  of  ener^  tohieh  the  size  of  the  organ*  todl  jpermiif  but  that  size 
fixes  a  limit  which  education  cannot  surpass.  Dennis,  we  may  presume, 
received  some  improvement  from  education,  but  it  did  not  render  him 
equal  to  Pope,  much  less  to  Shakspeare  or  Milton  ;  therefore,  if  we  take 
two  individuals  whose  brains  are  equally  healthy,  but  whose  organs  differ 
in  size,  and  educate  them  alike,  the  advanta^  in  power  and  attainment 
will  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  size,  in  hun  who  has  the  larger  brain. 
Thus  the  objection  ends  in  this — that  if  we  compare  brains  in  opposite 
conditions,  we  may  be  led  into  error — which  is  granted  ;  but  this  is  not 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  that,  ceteris paribtu,  power  is  in  proportion 
to  size.  Finally — extreme  deficiency  in  size  pioduces,  as  we  have  seen, 
incapacity  for  education,  as  in  idiots ;  while  extreme  developement,  if 
healthy,  as  in  Shakspeare,  Franklin,  Bums,  Ferguson,  and  Mozart,  antici- 
pates Its  effects,  in  so  far  that  the  individuals  Mucate  themselves. 

In  saying,  then,  that,  axteris  paributf  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  phre- 
nologists demand  no  concessions  which  are  not  made  to  physiologists  in 
general ;  among  whom,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  they  rank  themselves. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  power  and  activity  of  mind  ;  and 
it  is  important  to  keep  this  difference  in  view.  Power^  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  capability  of  thinking,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  however  small  in 
amount  that  capability  may  be  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with 
faculty :  action  is  the  exercite  of  power ;  while  activity  denotes  the  mack' 
neeSf  great  or  small,  Vfith  which  the  action  is  performed^  and  also  the  degree 
of  pronenets  to  act.  The  distinction  between  power,  action,  and  activity 
of  the  mental  faculties,  is  widely  recognised  by  aescribers  of  human  nature. 
Thus  Cowper  says  of  the  more  violent  affective  faculties  of  man : 

"  His  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep, 
Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  storm. 
To  frown,  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form.*' — JitfM. 
Again: 

•    "In every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fienr  war ; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  thsm,  and  they  blaze.** 

The  Tatk,  B.  5. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  like  manner,  speaks  o(  latent  propensities — that 
to  say,  powers  not  in  action.  "  Vice  already  formed,**  says  he,  "  is 
almost  beyond  our  power  ;  it  is  only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity  tha( 
we  can  with  much  reason  expect  to  overcome  \t  by  the  moral  motives 
which  we  are  capable  of  presenting  :**  and  he  alludes  to  the  gredt  extent 
of  knowledge  of  human  nature  reouisite  to  enable  us  "  to  distinguish  this 
propensity  before  it  has  expanded  itself,  and  even  before  it  is  known  to 
the  very  mind  in  which  it  exisU,  and  to  tame  those  passions  which  are 
never  to  rage."t  In  Crabbe's  Tales  of  the  Hall,  a  character  is  thus 
described : 

**  He  seemed  without  a  passion  to  proceed, 
Or  one  whose  passions  no  correction  need  ; 
Yet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept. 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habit  kept.** 
*  TVmt.  rftke  Pknm,  Soc.p.  308. 

t  Xs0l«rst,  vol.  i,  p.  60.  See  also  Dr.  Blair's  Sermon  on  the  C^Mracter  o 
nmmti,  Smmms,  roL  u 
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U  be  buTinl  a  g>eat 
;  like  u  il  wu  with  JEf^p't 
o  s>t  very  demurely  m  ihe  board's 
lill  I  mouse  ran  before  her."  Tn  short,  il  is  plain  thai  we  may  hava 
capaialily  of  feeiiag  an  emotion — as  anger,  fear,  or  piiy — aiid  that  yet 
power  may  he  ioBclivr,  inaomuch  that,  at  any  parlicolar  time,  these 
itiODB  may  be  IDIally  absent  from  the  miod;  aod  it  is  no  less  plain 
that  we  may  have  the  capabUily  of  seeing,  tasting,  calculating.  lesiooiug, 
posing  masic,  without  actually  peitorming  these  operations. 
;]uallj  easy  to  distinguish  activity  from  ttciitm  and  ^oumt.  When 
I  eiercised,  the  actioa  may  be  performed  with  Tery  diflerent 
degrees  of  rapidity.  Two  iadividuals-  may  each  be  solving  b  problem  in 
aiithiDetic  ;  hnt  one  may  do  so  with  far  greater  quiclineas  than  llio  olhsi — 
iq  other  words,  bis  faeully  of  Number  may  be  more  easily  brought  into 
action.  He  who  solves  abstrnse  problems  slowly,  manifests  much  power 
wilh  little  activity;  while  ho  who  can  quickly  solve  easy  problems,  and 
*  tbeta  alone,  has  much  activity  with  Uttia  power.  The  man  who  calculates 
lifficult  problems  with  great  speed,  manifests  in  a  high  dtgree  bo^i  power 
uid  activity  of  the  faculty  of  Number. 

As  commonly  employed,  the  word  pmaer  is  synonymous  with  tlrmglk, 
ir  mufA  jumer,  instead  of  denolioe  mere  capaeily.  lektiker  innek  or  tiltlt, 
'o  act ;  while,  by  acliirily,  is  usaalty  understood  nach  quicknai  of  aelion 
and  great pranenat  load.  As  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  sroid  every 
chance  of  ambiguity.  1  shall  employ  the  words  pojeer  and  activity  in  the 

"^rst  before  eiplained  ;  and  toftj^A  degrees  of  powe^I  shall  apply 

IS  energy,  inletnity,  tiretiglh,  or  vigour — while  ID  great  activity  I 
(hall  apply  the  terms  vivacity,  agttity,  rapidity,  or  guickntMl, 

In  physics  strength  is  quite  disiinguishable  from  quickness.  The 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch  moves  wiiii  much  rapidity,  bul  so  slight  a  its 
impetus  that  a  hair  would  suSice  to  stop  it ;  the  beam  of  a  steam- engine 
progresses  slowly  and  massively  through  BpscB,tHit  its  energy  is  prodigt- 
ooaly  greaL 

'  -  lECuIar  action  lliPSB  qualities  are  recognised  witheqHal  facility  as 
.  The  greyhound  bounds  over  hill  and  dale  with  animated  igihty ; 
;hl  obstacle  would  countcibatance  his  momenlnm,  and  arrest  his 
pogress.  The  elephant,  on  theotherhand,  rolls  slowly  and  heavily  along; 
tint  the  impetus  of  his  motion  would  sweep  away  an  impediment  soJScienl 
ial  6fty  greyhounds  at  the  summit  of  tbeir  speed, 
menial  manifestations  (considered  apart  fram  organization)  the  dis- 
in  between  eneiey  and  vivacity  is  equally  palpable.  On  the  stage 
iiddons  and  Mr.  John  Kemble  weie  remarkable  for  Ihe  solemn  delibe- 
of  their  manner,  both  in  declamation  and  in  action,  andyet  they  were 
^lendidly  gifted  wilh  energy.  They  carried  captive  at  once  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  understanding  of  the  audience,  and  made  every  man  feel  his 
fiiculties  eipanding,  and  hia  whole  mind  becoming  greater  under  Ihe 
influence  of  their  power.  Other  perrormers,  again,  are  lemsrksble  for 
■gilily  of  action  and  elocution,  who,  navenhaless,  are  fett  to  be  feeble  and 
Inelfective  io  rousing  an  audience  to  emotion.  Vnacily  is  their  distin- 
guishing Bllrihute,  with  an  absence  of  vigoar.  At  the  bar,  in  Ihe  pulpti, 
•Jid  in  the  senate,  the  same  distinction  prevails.  Many  memhera  of  the 
learned  professions  display  great  fluency  of  elocution  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, surprising  us  with  the  quickness  of  their  parts,  who,  nevertheless, 
•re  felt  to  be  neither  impressive  nor  profound.  They  eihibii  acutonesa 
"  '■'  "  depth,  and  ingenuity  without  comprehensiveness  of  understanding 
o  proceeds  from  rivacity  with  little  energy.  There  are  olhei 
pohlic  speakers,  again,  who  open  heavilj  in  iie\iaVB^lSioii  litAviEaM-vw.^ 
»lo»lj',  but  deeply,  Ake  the  fiiBthaata  otamoaii\a\o--«a.-5e.    ■\\«wbo^4* 
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fall  likt  mtnold-giuii  npon  the  ear,  tnd  to  the  superficial  they  appear  about 
to  terminate  ere  they  have  begun  their  efforts.  Bat  even  their  first  accent 
is  one  of  power — it  rouses  and  arrests  attention  :  their  Teiy  pauses  are 
expressive,  and  indicate  gathering'  enersy  to  be  imbodied  in  the  sentence 
that  is  to  come.  When  fairly  animated,  they  are  impetooua  as  the  tor- 
rent, brilliant  as  the  lightning's  beam,  and  OTcrwhelm  and  take  possession 
of  feebler  minds,  impressing  them  irresistibly  with  a  feeling  of  gigantie 
power. 

The  distinction  between  yimcity  and  energy  is  well  iUostratad  Vf 
Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters.  **  The  mind  and  body,*'  ssts  he,  **  havo 
in  this  respect  a  striking  resemblance  of  each  other.  In  childhood  thev 
are  both  nimble,  but  not  strong ;  they  can  skip  and  frisk  about  wim 
wonderful  agility,  but  hard  labour  spoils  thorn  both.  In  mnturer  years 
they  become  less  active,  but  more  figorous,  more  capable  of  fixed  appli- 
cation, and  can  make  themselves  sport  with  that  which  a  little  earlier 
would  have  affected  them  with  intolerable  fatigue.**  Dr.  Charlton  also, 
in  his  Brief  Diieowrse  concerning  the  different  Wiu  of  Men,  baa  admira- 
bly des^bed  two  characters,  in  one  of  which  strength  is  displayed  with- 
out vivacity,  and  in  the  other  vivacity  without  strength :  the  latter  be 
calls  the  man  of  **  nimble  wit  ;*'  the  former  the  man  of  **  riow  but  sure 
wit.'**  In  this  respect  the  French  character  may  be  contraated  with 
the  Scotch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  largest  organs  in  each  head  have  naturaUy  the 
ffreatest,  and  the  smallest  the  least,  tendency  to  act,  and  to  perform  their 
functions  with  rapidity. 

The  temperaments  also  indicate  the  amount  of  this  tendency.  The 
nervous  is  the  most  vivacious,  next  the  sanguine,  then  the  bilioaa,  while 
the  lymphatic  is  characterixed  by  proneness  to  inaction. 

In  a  lymphatic  brain  great  size  may  be  present,  and  few  manifestationt 
occur  through  sluggishness ;  but  if  a  strong  external  stimulus  be  prosented, 
energy  oflen  appears.  If  the  brain  be  very  small,  no  degree  of  stimulus, 
either  external  or  internal,  will  cause  great  power  to  be  manifested. 

A  certain  combination  of  organs — ^namely,  Combativeness,  Destroctive- 
ness,  Hope,  Firmness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  all 
large — is  favourable  to  general  vivacity  of  mind  ;  and  another  combination 
— namely,  Gombaliveness,  Destructiveness,  Hope,  Firmness,  and  Acqui- 
sitiveness, small  or  moderate,  with  Veneration  and  Benevolence  larfe— 
is  frequently  attended  with  sluggishness  of  the  mental  character :  but  the 
activity  of  the  whole  brain  is  constitutionally  greater  in  tjome  individjals 
than  in  others,  as  already  explained.  It  may  even  happen  that,  in  the 
same  individual,  one  organ  is  naturally  more  active  than  another,  without 
reference  to  size ;  just  as  the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  more  irritable  than 
tho  auditory  :  but  this  is  by  no  moans  a  common  occurrence.  Exercise 
greatly  increases  activity  as  well  as  power ;  and  hence  arise  the  benefits 
of  education.  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks  that  **  long  fibres  produce  more 
activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity.** 

The  doctrine^  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not  to  be  held  as  im- 
plying that  much  power  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most,  valuable  quality 
which  a  mind  in  all  circumstances  can*  possess.  To  drag  artillenr  over  a 
mountain,  or  a  ponderous  wagon  through  the  streets  of  London,  we 
would  prefer  an  elephant,  or  a  horse  of  great  size  and  muscular  power ; 
while,  for  graceful  motion,  agility,  and  nimbleness,  we  would  select  an 
Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in  gigantic  and  difficult 
enterprises — to  command  by  native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law 

•  *  Dr.  Charlton  was  physician  to  Charles  11.,  and  his  work  was  published 
m  1675.  The  passages  referred  to  will  be  found  in  The  Phrenohgieal  JewneA, 
vJ.  viL,  p,  5Q9, 
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H  liunpled  under  loot — la  call  forth  (be  energies  of  a  people,  and  direct 
them  sgainal  a  tyrant  nt  home,  or  an  alliance  of  tyrants  nbtoid — lo  atamp 
the  impreaa  of  a  aingle  mind  upon  a  nation — to  iiifase  strength  into 
thoughts,  and  depth  iqIo  faolinga,  which  shall  command  the  homage  of 
•nlighlened  men  in  G?ery  age — in  short,  lo  be  a  Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Lulhar, 
"  I,  Demottheuee,  Shatupesie,  Milton,  or  Cromwell — a  largo  hrain  ii 
ponsably  requisite :  but  to  display  akill,  enlarprise,  and  fidnlity  in 
-ariuns  profeasions  of  eiril  life — lo  cultivate,  with  auccess,  the  less 
arduous  braoches  of  philoaophy — toeicel  in  acnteness,  taate,  and  felicity 
BBion — 10  acquiia  eitonBlvB  -erudition  and  refined  msnneri — a 
a  moderate  liie  ia  perliBpa  more  suitable  than  one  that  is  Tery 
large  1  for  wherever  the  enercy  la  intense,  it  ia  rare  that  delicacy,  leGne- 
~  lont,  and  taste  are  present  in  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  possessing 
loderata-siied  brains  easily  lind  their  proper  sphere,  and  enjoy  in  it  scope 
tt  all  their  energy.  In  ordiiUTy  circumstancBa  they  distmguish  ihem- 
slves  ;  but  they  sink  when  difficnllieB  accumulate  around  them.  Peraons 
with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  notreadilyaltain  their  appropriate 
place  :  common  occurrences  do  not  rooee  or  call  them  forth  ;  and,  while 
unknown,  they  are  not  trusted  withgreal  undertakings.  Uftcn,  therefore, 
such  men  pine  and  die  in  ohscurily.  When,  however,  they  attain  their 
proper  element,  they  are  coneciona  of  greatness,  and  glo^  in  the  expansion 
wera.  Their  mental  energies  rise  in  proportion  lo  the  obalaelBS 
anoted,  and  blaze  forth  in  al  I  the  inagniGcenca  of  eelf-suiiaining 
•nergetic  gemt:B,oii-occaaions  when  feebler  minds  would  eink  in  despair,'' 
The  lerm^iKaiiy  isusad  lo  denote  apartioular  pnwerof  faeling.  think- 
ing, or  perceiving,  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  Phreeo- 
' agists  consider  man  by  himself,  and  alao  compare  him  with  other  creatures, 
^hen  the  lower  animals  manifest  the  eame  propcnsitiea  and  inlelleclunl 
•peiatioos  aa  those  displayed  by  man.  the  facDltias  which  prodoce  them 
ue  held  lo  he  cammon  to  both,     A  faculty  is  admitted  as  primitive, 

1.  Which  eiials  in  one  kind  of  animal,  aiid  not  in  another  ; 

2.  Which  Tariea  in  the  two  aexes  of  the  same  species  ; 

3.  Which  is  not  proportionate  to  the  other  facniliesof  (he  same  individual; 

4.  Which  does  not  manifest  itself  Bimullaneonsiy  with  the  other  facul- 
ties i  that  is,  which  appears  or  disa[^e»rs  earlier  or  later  in  life  than  other 
faculties ; 

6.  Which  may  act  Or  rest  singly  ; 

6,  Which  iapiapagaled  in  a  distinct  monnerfrem  parents  to  children;  and, 

7.  Which  may  singly  preserve  its  proper  stale  of  health  or  diaeasB.t 
As  phrenological  observation  eatabiishes  the  eiistence  of  splnrality  o( 

Btontai  facnlties,  each  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  the 
icurs,  la  the  mind  simple,  or  is  it  an  aggregate  of  saparale 
J  .      It  is  BXtromely  diBicuit  lo  give  a  aalisfaetoty  answer  lo  this 

inquiry,  looking  at  the  fncls  pieaenled  lo  us  by  observation,  the  most 
obvious  inference  aeems  to  be.  that  the  mind  consists  of  an  aggregate  of 
powers,  and  that  one  of  them  supplies  the  feeling  of  Personal  Identity,  or 
the  I  of  consciouenees,  lo  wiiicn,  av  their  substratam,  all  the  other  feel- 
inga  and  capacities  hear  reference.  This  view  of  personal  identity  ie 
■tiongly  sitpported  by  aomo  of  (he  phenomena  of  madness  ;  far  patients 

lomelimes  insane  in  this  feeling,  and  in  no  other  faculty  ol  the  mind. 

1  individuals  lose  all  conscioosneas  of  thair  past  and  proper  personality, 
■nd  imagine  themselves  different  parsons  altogether ;  while,  with  the 
nceplion  of  this  erroneous  impression,  they  feel  and  thmk  corroctl|[. 
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Under  the  head  of  Memory,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  an  abitmet 
will  be  found  of  a  case  of  divided  personality,  occurring  throagh  disease,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  to  Dr.  Henry  Dewar,  and  by  him  poblishad 
m  the  Transactiont  of  the  Royal  Society  ef  lEdinburgh.  A  similar  case  ia 
stated  in  The  Medical  Repository,  communicated  by  Dr.  Mitchell  to  the 
ReT.  Dr.  Nott,  dsted  January,  1816.  **  When  I  was  employed,"  saya  he, 
"early  in  December,  1815,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  in  doing  the 
duty  of  a  visiter  to  the  United  States  Miliury  Academy,  at  West  Point, 
a  very  extraordinary  case  of  double  consciousness  in  a  woman  waa  related 
to  me  by  one  of  the  professors.  Major  EUicott,  who  so  worthily  occaptea 
the  mathematical  chair  in  that  seminary,  vouched  for  the  correctness  of 
the  following  narrative,  the  subject  of  which  is  related  to  him  by  blood, 
and  an  inhabiunt  of  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  : — Miss 

R possessed,  naturally,  a  very  good  constitution,  and  arrived  at 

adult  age  without  having  it  impaired  by  disease.  She  possessed  an  ezceU 
lent  capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair  opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge.  Besides 
the  domestic  arts  and  social  attainments,  she  had  improved  her  mind  by 
reading  and  conversation,  and  waa  well  versed  in  penmanship.  Her 
memory  was  capacious,  and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideaa.  Unex- 
pectedly, and  without  any  forewarning,  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
which  continued  several  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  term.  On  waking, 
she  was  discovered  to  have  lost  every  trait  of  acquired  knowledge.  Her 
memory  was  tabula  rasa — all  vestiges,  both  of  words  and  things,  were 
obliterated  and  gone.  It  was  found  necessary  for  her  to  learn  everything 
again.  She  even  acquired,  by  new  efforts,  the  art  of  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  calculating,  and  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  per- 
aons  and  objects  arouiul,  like  a  being  for  the  first  time  brought  into  the 
world.  In  these  exercises  she  made  considerable  proficiency.  But,  after 
a  few  months,  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded  her.  On  rousing  from 
it,  she  found  herself  restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before  the  first  parox- 
ysm ;  but  was  wholly  ignorant  of  every  event  and  occurrence  that  had 
befallen  her  afterward.  The  former  condition  of  her  existence  she  now 
calls  the  Old  State,  and  the  latter  the  New  State ;  and  ahe  ia  aa  uncon- 
scious  of  her  double  character  as  two  distinct  persons  are  of  their  respec- 
tive natures.  For  example,  in  her  old  state  she  possesses  aU  her  original 
knowledge  ;  in  her  new  state  only  what  she  acquired  since.  If  a  gentle- 
man or  lady  be  introduced  to  her  in  the  old  sUte,  and  vice  veraa,  (and  so 
of  all  other  matters,)  to  know  them  satisfactorily  she  must  learn  them  in 
both  states.  In  the  old  state  she  possesses  fine  powers  of  penmanship, 
while  in  the  new  she  writes  a  poor  awkward  hand,  having  not  had  time  or 
means  to  become  expert.  During  four  years  and  upward,  ahe  haa  under- 
gone periodical  transitions  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other.  The 
alterations  are  always  consequent  upon  a  long  and  sound  sleep.  Both  the 
lady  and  her  family  are  now  capable  of  conducting  the  affair  without  em- 
barrassment. By  simply  knowing  whether  she  is  in  the  old  or  new  state, 
Ki!L?^  J'"  ^^^  intercourse,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  A 
Metdlmi  h'*',^"":*"  case  is  drawing  up  by  the  R,v.  Timothy  Aldin,of 
MesdviUe.       I  ?ften  saw  a  clerpman  of         chuich  of  Scotland,  who, 


having  become  insie  ^ilir^S  K«3f  ir "  i  *''*"S''  "^^  Scotland,  wbo, 
this  conation  fijMkl^!«!r  •  ™^^^  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and.  under 
JiTrir^^  the 

Such  ea—  M  the  Idi^going  have  wtSSiilj^J^i;  ^~%"»«'»  «  ^^^ 


»aihw  inUV  affint^;! ,     >Sf'*'  consciousnesa  bemg 
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mtrDding  themselveB  iaio  our  mmd  ;  and  of  <rar  timing  ttrong  detiret 
whicb  we  forbear  to  indnlge.  In  such  expresBiooH  the  our  aiid  vK  aeem 
Id  meui  the  principla  of  personal  idenlity;  and  the  eviJ  ihoughta  and 
dssirea  appear  to  be  leg&rded  ni  oBeclioaB  of  thaL  principle,  originating  in 
aouraea  diatioct  frooi  it,  am]  different  from  ane  anatber. 

Ilie  moie  general  opinion  of  philoeopherB  is,  that  the  mind  ia  a  simpio 
and  indirjsibls  BObstance,  and  that  the  aeveral  faeultieB  are  merely  diOs- 
rent  ilates  of  it.  Such  la  tlie  light  in  which  the  subjoot  ia  Tiewed  by  Dr. 
Gali.  "  In  my  opinion,"  aaja  he,  "  there  eiiale  but  ons  singlo  principle, 
which  aeea,  feela,  tastea,  hears,  touolieB,  thinks,  ind  wills.  But  in  order 
thai  thia  principla  may  hccomB  capabLe  of  pereoiying  liglil  and  sound — of 
feeling,  tasting,  and  touching — and  of  manifeBting  the  different  kindeof 
thought  and  propensity — it  requires  the  aid  of  varioua  material  mitrumente, 
nithouC  which  the  exercise  of  all  these  ficnlCies  «tould  bo  impoMible."* 

This  view  is  esponsed  alao  by  my  eicellent  friend,  Iho  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Wel,Bh,  ProfBBsor  of  Church  Hiitory  in  Ihe  Uniiecsity  of  Edinburgh,  wlio 
BUccessfnIly  abowa  that  it  is  consiatent  with  the  phrenological  doctiine 
of  a  plurality  of  organs.  ■'  The  leading  doctrine  of  Phrenology,"  saya 
he,  "  is,  thatdifferent  porliona  or  organs  of  the  brain  are  eotineoled  wilt 
the  primitive  feelinga  ef  the  mind.  The  tinth  of  thia  poaition  can  obvi- 
oaely  be  ascertained  only  by  obeervstion.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that 
ilia  true,  it  may  be  aakodbow  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  groat  principla 
to  whicli  BO  frequent  reference  haa  been  made,  that  the  powers,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  of  the  mind  are  notdiSerent  Inim  the  mind,  but  merely  the 
mind  itself  existing  in  difTaront  alatea  1 

"  It  requires  but  little  [e9eclion  to  bo  satiified  1h.^t  the  introduction  of 
cerebral  organs  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  Dr.  Brown'a  leading  princi- 
ple. The  cerebral  organs  ure  nut  the  mind— nor  ia  any  alale  of  these 
organs  the  mind.  The  mind  we  boliove  to  be  a  simple  and  indivisible 
■ubstanse.  And  the  only  diflerence  chat  the  doctrinca  of  Phrenology  in- 
Uoduco  in  regard  to  Dr.  Brown's  principle  is,  that,  instead  of  the  fecUnga 
uid  thoughts  being  merely  the  lelatians  of  the  ainipte  subatsncD  mind  to 
its  own  former  slates  or  to  eilomal  objects,  Ihey  are  the  relations  of  the 
simple  Bubatance  minJ  to  certain  portions  of  the  encephilon. 

colour.  Now,  the  notion  la  not  in  the  snow,  but  in  the  minj.  That  is, 
the  notion  of  colour  ia  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  relslion  to  an  eiter- 
Dll  a)>ject.  But  it  ia  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  there  ia  an  intervening 
■(ep  between  Ihe  anow  and  the  mind  :  there  is  an  offoction  of  the  opiic 
nereo.  The  notion  of  colour,  then,  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  optic  nerve.  It  will  be  conceded  that  Ihia  doea  not  alter  the 
question  as  to  the  aimnlicity  of  the  mind.  And  if  thia  is  conceded,  i( 
abundantly  obvious  that  another  stop  in  the  process  miglit  he  t 
'     ■'         ■'■  '  he  simplicilyof  Iho  immaterial  part, 

I  optic  oerve  being  the  immediate  a. 
light  be  a  parlicnlar  portion  of  the  eoce- 
phalon.  As  ihe  notion  of  colour,  upon  this  supposition,  is  a  relation  of 
tbe  mind  to  the  organ  of  colour,  il  follows  that,  if  that  organ  were  changed 
""'    of  the  mind  would  also  be  changed.     Thus,  if 


a  perception  oi 


coloar  would  be  more  delicate,  or  quick,  or  pleasing      Tbesa 

might  be  BilRnded  to  all  the  organs.      Where  the  organ  of  Causality  is 
large,  as  ia  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown  himself,  then  there  will  be  a  tendency 

•igan,  which  fllalB  would  have  been  dilTerent  had  the  organ  boeii  difSffwA- 
"  A  multitude  of  organs  may  all  b«  aHecting  i.\ie  roiiii  s."-  'fe*  W'''o» 
•  ^ur  Iti  Fonctimi  du  Crrrdni,  i-,  !U3. 
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instant,  and  in  that  case  a  variety  of  feelinga  will  be  experienced.  Bo^ 
•tUl  the  mind  is  simple,  and  it  is  only  its  relations  to  these  different  organa 
that  are  complex. 

**  When  we  say,  then,  that  when  we  have  any  power,  as,  for  exampltt, 
of  reasoning,  wo  are  not  to  snppose  that  the  power  is  different  from  the 
mind.  There  is  a  materia]  organ  whieh  is  separate  from  the  mind,  bat 
the  perception  of  relation  is  a  state  wholly  mental.  Ono  state  of  the 
oigan  may  give  the  perception  of  relation,  another  the  desire  to  perceive 
or  discover  it ;  bnt  the  perception  and  desire  are  both  attribntes,  not  of 
matter,  bat  of  mind.  The  effect  of  the  organ  being  lar^e  or  small,  active 
or  inactive,  in  different  individaals,  or  upon  the  same  individnal  at  different 
times,  is  the  subject  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  chapter  on  Cause  and 
Effect,  as  that  which  Dr.  Brown  had  not  considered.*** 

Dr.  Caldwell,  again,  ames  strongly  in  favour  of  the  singteness  of  the 
power  of  the  mind.  **  We  do  not  beUeve,'*  says  he,  **  that,  in  a  separate 
or  iiuulated  capacity,  the  mind  either  does  or  can  possess  a  number  of 
distinct  faculties,  but  that  it  is  as  tingle  in  iti  power  as  it  is  m  tto  substance. 
It  is  a  quickening  and  operative  principle,  essentisl  to  all  the  mental  fa* 
culties,  but  does  not  by  any  means  possess  them  itself.  It  is  no  more 
made  up  of  parts^  in  relation  to  power,  than  in  relation  to  substance.  In 
both  respects  it  is  one  arid  indivisible. 

**  To  advocate  a  proposition  the  opposite  of  this  is,  to  contend  that  the 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  compound.  To  be  single  in  essence  and  multiplex 
in  power,  implies  a  contradiction.  Conformably  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  creation,  we  consider  'such  a  esse  impossible.  In  support  of  a 
belief  the  reverse  of  this,  no  evidence  presents  itself,  either  primitive  or 
analogical.     On  the  contrary,  all  attainable  evidence  is  against  it. 

**  We  can  conceive  of  but  one  possible  way  in  which  the  human  mindf 
single  in  its  essence,  can  be  tributary  to  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity 
of  faculties.  That  is,  by  being  united  to  a  system  of  organs,  instead  of  a 
single  one,  and  serving  as  the  spring  of  action  to  the  whole.  In  this  case 
the  multiplicity  of  the  organs,  each  different  in  structure  from  the  other, 
although  acting  from  the  same  principle  and  impulse,  will  secure,  in  the 
result,  the  requisite  variety.  For  every  organ  must  necessarily  act  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  its  specific  structure. 

**  We  cannot,  therefore,  withhold  an  expression  of  our  deliberate  belief, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  unity  of  the  human  mind,  both  in  substance 
and  power,  constitutes,  most  certainly,  that  foundation  of  the  science  df 
Phrenology  that  nothing  can  shake,  and  which  the  progress  of  time  and 
improvements  in  knowledge  will  only  render  more  stable  and  secure.  For 
if  it  be  true  that  the  mind,  as  a  unit,  possesses  but  unity  of  power,  it 
follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  multiplicity  of  power  manifested  in  the 
functions  of  the  mental  faculties  must  arise  from  a  multiplex  system  of 
cerebral  organs,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  mind.'*t 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  studying  Phrenology,  to  decide  which  of  these 
views  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  nature ;  because  the  effects  of  the 
organs  on  the  mind  are  the  same,  whichever  of  them  be  adopted.  If  the 
mind  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  powers,  then  each  acts  by  means  of  a 
particular  organ,  and  is  manifested  with  a  degree  of  energy  varying  with 
its  size.  Viewed  as  one  simple  substance,  capable  of  existing  in  a  variety 
of  states,  it  enters  into  each  state  by  means  of  a  separate  organ :  when 
the  organs  are  spontaneouly  active,  they  induce  their  relative  states  ; 
without  their  influence,  these  cannot  take  place :  when  they  are  large, 

♦  Welsh's  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  p.  52^ 

t  Preliminary  Discourse  in  answer  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  Criticism  onPhre- 
poJogy  in  the  88th  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Caldwell's 
&tmen/s  of  Phrenology,  2d  ML,  p.  16. 
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■tatea  aro  excited  vigarauslj  ;  wheo  Ihey  are  amall,  iheas  sxiit  feebljr. 
The  reader  may  therefote  adopt  whichever  Iheory  appears  to  himself  pre- 
ferable. Without  meaning  to  deny  that  ttie  latter  view  appears  to  me  tlia 
raole  plausible,  I  ehall,  in  the.  follotvieg  pages,  treat  of  the  faculties  as 
iittinct  mental  powers,  connected  with  separate  organs  ;  because,  by 
'  ing  BO,  I  ghall  be  able  to  bring  out  the  doctrine  more  simply  and  luml- 

usly,  than  by  considering  them  as  merely  parlicularstate*  of  the  general 

"  power — the  Mind  ;  and  ibis  language,  moreover,  is  correct  even  on  what 

BOemB  to  be  the  true  hypothesis ;  because,  according  to  this  liew,  when 

ifae  organ  o(  Causality,  for  eiampte,  is  largely  possessed,  the  individual 

capable  of  reasoning  logically  and  acntely — of  which  mental  act  he  is 

capiiblo  when  that  organ  is  greatly  deScient.     The  word  faaUly  or 

fOtcer,  therefore,  is  used  to  express  the  quality  posaesed  in  the  one  case, 

—  d  not  in  the  other,  and  which  is  legitimately  designated  and  universally 

!a^sed  by  either  of  these  terms. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  continues  Dr.  Welsh,  "  that  another  difficulty 
of  a  metaphysical  naCuie  may  suggest  itself  in  regard  to  the  piihr.iplea  of 
Phrenology.  It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  soul  when  deprived  of  the 
cerebral  organs  1  But  the  system  of  Br.  Brown  affords  us  no  more  light 
upon  this  point  than  the  eyatem  of  Dr.  Gall.  Indeed,  a  passage  which 
I  have  quoted  from  his  Lecluiea  shows  that  he  considered  that  those  who 
Bogaged  in  such  inquiries  were  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  our  faculties.  It 
is  only  experience  inat  can  leach  u*  in  what  state  the  soul  eiisls  when 
teparated  from  the  body.  And  in  this  sense  the  precept  uf  the  poet  holds 
equally  io  a  scientiSn  and  in  a  religions  point  of  view, 

'  Wait  the  grCBl  teacher  Death,  and  God  adoro.' " 
DIVISION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 
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He  a|>plies  the  name  propcnsilici  to  indicalo  internal  impulses, 
tvhich  invite  only  to  certain  actions  ;  and  sctUimcnli  to  designate  other 
feelings,  not  limited  to  inclination  alone,  but  which  hare  an  emotion  of  a 
peculiar  kind  superadded.  Acquisitiveness,  for  eiample,  is  a  mere 
Impulse  to  acquire  ;  Veneration  gives  a  tendency  to  woraliip,  accompanied 
by  a  particular  emotion,  which  litter  quality  is  the  reason  of  its  being 
do[k>mioaled  a  sentiment. 

The  second  order  of  faculties  makes  us  acquainted  with  objects  which 
exist,  and  their  qualities  and  relation  s  ;  they  are  called  i NT CL Meruit.. 
These  are   sulidividEd   by  Dr. 

acquainted  with  external  objects  and  their  physical  qualities ;  and  the 
third  the  powers  which  perceive  the  relations  of  eiteraal  objects.  Theae 
three  genera  are  named  ftrccptitc  fact^lia.  The  fourth  genus  comprises 
the  faculties  which  act  on  all  the  other  powers — which  compare,  judge, 
■nd  discriminate  :  these  are  named  Tcjlectite  faculties. 

The  names  of  the  faculties  employed  in  this  work  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, those  suggested  by  Dr.  Spurzheim.  To  designate  praptTisiiy,  he 
adds  to  a  root  or  fuadamenlal  word  Ibe  termmation  he,  as  indicating  Ikt 
quality  of  ftoduang  J  the  termniatian  tujs  denotes  the  abstract  state, 
u  Destmctiveness,  The  termination  oui  characterizes  n  latlimnn,  as 
taulioua,  conscientious.  To  these  is  added  ntsj,Wi  Eipie»  fca  ito«™i«, 
qnalitj,  as  Cauiiouancss,  ConacienlioUBnHBB.     The  o»mB»  tS  *.«  vulA- 
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Uctual  faculties  are  easily  understood,  and  do  not  here  reqnire  any  parti 
cular  explanation. 

Considerable  difficulty  attends  the  arrangement  of  the  facoltiea  and 
organs.  In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  3iis  work  they  were  arranged 
and  numbered  according  to  the  order  adopted  in  Dr.  Spurzheim**  Pkysi* 
ognomical  System,  pubhshed  in  1815.  The  principle  of  that  arrangeiMBt 
was,  as  far  as  possible,  philosophical.  The  oigans  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals  were  treated  of  first,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  andT 
ascending.  Next  come  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  man ; 
and,  lastly,  the  organs  of  intellect.  Since  1815,  the  ^at'divisiona  of  thia 
classification  have  been  retamed,  but  repeated  alterations  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  the  arrsngement  of  the  details.  It  appears  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  classification  until  all  the  organs,  and  also  the 
primitive  faculty  or  ultimate  function  of  esch,  shall  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained, which  is  not  at  present  the  case.  Till  this  end  shall  be  accom- 
plished,  every  interim  arrangement  will  be  in  danger  of  bemg  overturned 
by  subsequent  discoveries.  •  In  the  meantime,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
miiformity,  I  shall  adopt  the  arrangement  followed  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in 
the  third  edition  of  hisFhrenology,  published  in  1825.*  During  his  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  in  1828,  he  demonstrated  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and 
traced  out  the  connexion  between  the  organs  in  a  manner  so  clear  and 
satisfactory,  that  the  basis  of  his  arrangement  appeared  founded  in  nature. 
Dr.  Gall  seems  not  to  have  adopted  any  philosophical  principle  of  classi- 
fication ;  but  it  is  proper  that  his  names  and  order  should  be  known.  I 
shall,  therefore,  add  a  table  of  these  to  the  present  work.t 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  organs,  observations  have  been  made  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  functions  are  held  to  be  ascertained  ;  and  in  regard  to 
others,  where  the  observations  have  been  fewer,  the  functions  are  stated 
as  probable.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  phrenologists  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  manifestations  which  accompany  the  organs  set  down 
as  established  ;  their  differences  touch  only  the  result  of  the  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  feelings  and  intellectual  powers,  and  the  ordejr  of  their 
arrangement. 

I  shall  notice  briefly  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  each  organ,  and 
state  a  few  cases  in  illustration  of  its  function  :  but  the  reader  is  respect- 
fully informed,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  on 
which  Phrenology  is  founded.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  those  readers  who  are 
fond  of  perusing  cases,  to  Dr.  GalPs  work,  in  six  volumes,  entitled  Sur 
let  Fonctions  du  Cerveau^  cfc. ;  to  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  work,  Phrenology ; 
to  the  Tranaactiona  of  the  Phrenological  Society ;  to  The  Phrenolo^eal 
Journal  and  Miscellany ;  and  to  the  Journal  de  la  Sqcieti  Phrendogique 
de  Paris.  Those  persons  who  desire  philosophical  conviction  are 
requested  to  resort  directly  to  natvrey  which  is  always  within  their  reach ; 

for  WBLL-OROITNDED   CONVICTION   CAN   BE  OBTAINED   ONLY  BT   PERSONAL  ' 
OBSERVATION. 

NATURAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FACULTIES 

Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  investigated  the  laws;which  determine 
the  natural  language  of  the  individual  faculties,  and  their  exposition  of 
them  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive.t  The  leading  principle  is, 
that  the  motions  are  always  in  the  direction  of  the  seat  of  the  organs. 
Self-Esteem,  for  instance,  produces  an  attitude  in  which  the  head  and 

*  See  Objections  to  Dr.  Spurzbeim*s  classification  of  the  faculties,  in  the 
Aopendix,  No.  II.  f  Appendix;  No.  IIL 

i  Sffe  GaJJ,  Sur  les  Fonctions  dujOerveaUt  v.,  440,  and  Spurzheim's  Physt 
Sfrs/em,  London^  1815,  p.  398. 
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^ high,  and  radinipg  backWBid ;  FiiinneBS  giias  eroctdesi 

wiii  ■eahosB  10  the  person  ;  Cauliousnesa  carries  Lhe  hesd  bockwatd  ant 
lo  tbo  side,  Venetaliun  upward  and  fotwaid,  and  ao  on.  Each  organ 
nhta  pTtdotninaatly  pmcerfui  and  acliuc.pradacea  these  motions  and  aiii- 
tude*.  It  aUogiveaa  peculiaieipression  to  theToica  and  features  :  thui 
DMtrucliveneas  commnnicales  to  the  roice  n.  hotd  ringing  qnalily,  and  tc 
dsik  harsh  eipresaion ;  while  Love  ol^  Approbatiot 


C 


;  and  pleasing  lone  cc 
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ittacbed  to  each  fftculty,  being  natu- 
ral, ara  aniversal,  and  me  underatood  in  all  countries  and  alt  ages.  They 
are  Ihe  fonndationa  of  psnlomime,  and  also  of  eipreasion  in  painting  and 
Bculptnra.  The  knowledgo  of  them  -renders  Physiognomy  icientific ; 
withont  thia  bnowlcdgB.  it  ia  a  mete  empirical  art,  leading  aa  often  loerro- 
neODB  as  to  aoond  conclQsians. 

Order  I.— FEELINGS. 

GiHDB  I.— PROPEN.SITIES. 

Thb  faenlttes  falling  under  this  genua  do  not  form  ideas  nor  ptocurs 
knowledge  ;  their  solo  function  is,  to  produce  a  propensity  of  a  specific 
kind.     These  faculties  are  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals 

I.-AMATIVENES3. 

Thb  cerebellnm  (A  A,  tig.  3,  p.  74)  ia  the  organ  of  this  propensity,* 
ind  is  aituated  between  the  mastoid  proceas  on  each  side  and  the  pro- 
jecling  point  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone. 
The  >iie  is  indicated  during  life  by  the  ibickncas  of  the  neck  at  these 
parts,  or  between  the  ears,  and  by  the  eilenaion  of  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  occipital  bone  backward.  In  some  individuals  the  lobea  of  the  cere- 
bellum tleacendor  droop,  increasing  the  downward  convexity  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  rather  than  increasing  its  eipansion  between  the  ears.  In  such 
caaea  the  projection  may  be  fell  by  the  hand,  if  pressed  firmly  on  the  neck. 
The  Bubjoined  cuts  shov  the  appearances  preienled  by  tho  living  head 
when  the  organ  is  moderate  and  large. 

There  ia  nearly  half  an  inch'of  apsco  between  the  cerebellum  and  tho 
commencement  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  at  the  inaertion  of  the 
tentorium. 

The  tentorium  is  a  alrong  membrane,  which  separates  the  cerebellum 
ftom  the  brain ;  in  animals  which  leap,  as  the  cat  and  tiger,  Ihe  aepnralioa 
is  produced  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone.t  The  cerebellnm  is,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  brajn  ;  for  its  fibres  originate  in  the  carparn  Tcsli/armia, 
from  which  also  the  organs  of  other  animal  piopenaliies  ariae.  Cerlaia 
fibres  originating  in  that  source,  aAor  passing  through  the  optic  thalanii, 
expand  into  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveneas,  Adheaiveness,  Combative. 

•  Panes  genilales.siva  testes  hominibn a  etrmminis  uterus,  prnpcnaioncm 
_ad  venerem  cxcitare  neqaeunl.    Nam  in  puoila  Tencria  alimulus  acmmis 
uepd  aniecadit.    Plurea  eunuchi.quanquam  testibus  primti,  hsno 


Ecienlem  eiisliinaat.     Attamen  argument*' hujua 

pbjsiDlogil  long^ibaunt,  el  >Jx  cilationo  digna  vidsntur.    N 

•lKjaaadiauidiprostalioiseorelio,sineulllvaneti»itie\roat.vrmi 
ntSpuizbeim  's  P/innologii,  p.  129  \  See  ^ 


of  light  (4  4, 6g.  3,  p.  74)  ei 


MM,  Deitiuclifen 

be  tneed  into  the  mtff,  tying  veiy  notir  ths  isdh  puu  ;  while  tba  nnrat 
of  bearing;  (c,  Mme  Ggute)  aprin^  from  the  medullaty  ilrDBki  on  ifae  eur- 
bcB  of  the  rounh  ventricle,  lying  immedlatelj  niuler  the  cetebeUom. 
Ths*e  amngsmenti  of  struetuie  correipood  wilh  tb*  lacle,  ibat  the  eiee 
expreae  mote  powerfully  then  the  olliei  leniei  tbe  pu«i«o  ol  loie ;  tlUt 
■buee*  of  the  amilive  propenaity  produce  bliadneea  lod  diafpati;  ud 
that  this  feeling  tubiequantly  exciles  AilheeiTeaeu,  CombatiTeneis,  tzti 
DealrucLivenaaainloTitid  iclion— rendering  eltubmea(int«>iitibl^(tiaag, 
sod  InipirinE  even  femalee,  who,  in  ordiniiy  circDnatuieee,  are  timtd  eud 
miring,  with  courage  end  delerniinalioD  when  andei  it*  infloence.  The 
cerebellum  con>iat(  of  three  poriiona,  a  central  and  two  lateral.  The  ean- 
Iral  ia  in  direct  com mnnic anon  with  the  corpora  ratiformU,  and  the  tiro 
lateral  poriiona  are  brought  into  comiDunication  with  each  olhei  bj  lb* 
pont  Varolii.     (See  figi.  8  and  3,  pp.  74,  76.) 

Dr.  Gall  waa  led  to  the  diacoveiy  of  the  fnnclion  of  Ihia  organ  id  tbe 
following  manner:  Ho  waa  phyaician  to  a  widow  of  irreproachable  cbft- 
racter,  who  waa  aaind  with  nsrvoui  afiectioDi,  to  which  suecaeded  leiere 
nymphumaiiia.  In  tba  violence  of  a  paiaiyam  he  iupported  her  head,  and 
waa  alruck  with  the  great  iiie  and  heat  of  the  neck.  She  stated  that  heat 
kail  Lonaion  of  theae  parta  alwaya  preceded  a  paroiyam.     He  followad 


of  coiineiion  belweeQ  the  amative  propenaity  and  the  cerebellum,  a 
•oon  aatnbliabed  the  point  to  hii  own  aattafaction. 

Thia  Taeuliy  ^Ivoa  riae  to  the  aexual  feeling.  In  newly-born  children 
tho  cerebellum  la  the  leaat  developed  of  all  the  eorebtal  part*.  At  ihi* 
period  the  upper  and  poaterior  part*  of  the  neck,  correaponding  to  the . 
cerebellum,  appeara  attached  alaaoet  to  the  middle  of  tbe  baae  of  the  akuU. 
Tbe  weight  of  tbBBeiebellum  iathento  that  of  the  brain  aa  one  to  tbiTteen, 
(irieen,  or  twenty.  In  adulli  it  ia  aa  one  to  aix,  leTen,  or  sigbL  The 
Mrabellum  enlatgea  much  at  puberty,  and  ittaina  iu  fall  alie  belween  the 
tgei  of  aighleen  and  twenly-ait.  Tbo  neck  then  appeara  greatly  mora 
ugtnAti  bahind.    In  general,  the  cerebellum  la  laaa  in  feiaalei  titan  a 


I 
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nwln.  lo  otd  age  it  fieqaentlj  diniinithes.  Theie  is  no  canitaat  pio- 
poclion  between  Ihe  brain  Bnd  it  in  M  inditidualB  ;  Just  aa  there  ia  no  in- 
variable proportion  between  this  reeling  and  Iheother  powers  of  the  mind. 
Sametimea  the  cerebellum  is  largelj  developeil  before  the  age  of  pubertjr. 
Thii  was  iho  caae  in  a  child  of  tfareo  jeara  of  age,  in  a  boy  of  five,  and  in 
ono  of  twelre  ;  and  they  all  maaifeated  the  feeling  slronglj.  In  the  cast 
of  the  akull  of  Dr.  Helte,  aotd  in  the  shops,  the  developement  is  small, 
and  the  feeling  conesponded.*  In  the  cast  of  tbo  skul!  of  a  convict  who 
died  at  Chatham,  J.  L,,  it  is  very  luge,  and  there  was  a  pmportionate 
vigour  of  the  [Hopenaitf  .t  In  the  casts  of  Hilchell  and  Dean  it  is  very 
luge,  and  the  manifestBilons  were  in  proportion.  Parlber  evidence  of 
the  fonctions  of  this  organ  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Gall's  work,  Sur  lea  Fons- 
lioTa  dtt  Otrvcaa,  tome  iii.,  pp.  S3S-4U;  and  several  cases  are  men- 
tioned in  the  following  works ;  Jourval  of  Pallndogical  OiacrvatioTia  kept 
at  the  Haamlal  of  l\e  Ectde  ie  MiiUiru,  No.  lOB,  Iblh  July.  1817,  ewe 
of  Jean  Michel  Brigand;  Joumaloflhe  Hotel  Dieu,  case  of  Florat.  IBih 
March,  1819,  and  of  a  woman,  lllh  November,  1818  ;  Wepferua,  HU- 
loTue  apoplecticoTum,  edit.  1731,  pago  487  ;  PhiUnophiail  Traniactioiii, 
No.  sas,  case  by  Dr.  Tyson  ;  MimaiTca  it  Ckinirgie  Uililahe,  et  Cam- 
pagnet,  by  Baron  Larrsy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  190,  vol.  iii.,  p.  S6S ;  SerreS  On 
ApopUxy !  Richerand'a  Elemeali  of  Phisiology,  pp.  370, 330,  Kerrison'a 
translation;  Dr.  SpunheimV  PArenalagy,  p.  130;  The  Phrenological 
JouraaZ,  vol.T.,  pp.  98,  UM,  636;  vii,,  88  ;  viii.,  377,539  ;  ii.,  IBS,  383, 
6SS  ;  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  OUematiota  on  Menlxl  Derangemcnl,  p.  IBl ; 
and  The  London  Sleiieal  and  Suigieal  JoHmal,  31s  t  June  and  23d  August, 
1834,  vol.  v.,  p.  6*9.  and  vol.  vi.,  p.  135.  Dr.  CsJd'.vell  has  given,  in 
TAe  Aanali  of  Phrenology,  Ko.  I.,  pp.  80-84,  a  anmmaiy  of  tbe  piincipal 
reasons  for  cuneidering  the  cerebelhita  to  be  the  organ  of  Amativeness. 

"  II  ia  impossible,"  says  Br,  Spurrheim,  "  lo  unite  a  greater  number 
of  proofs  in  demonstration  of  any  natural  truth,  than  may  bepreaented  ta 
determine  the  function  of  tbe  cerebellQin  ;"  and  in  tbis  1  agree  with  him. 
ThosE  who  haio  not  read  Dr.  Gall's  aettion  on  this  organ,  can  form  no  ade- 
quate eoncepLioa  of  (he  force  of  tbe  evidence  which  he  has  collected. t 

M.  Floucens,  bj  whom  certain  experimenta  wero  performed  on  tho 
lower  animola,  chiefly  by  infliotine  injuries  on  their  cerebella,  contends 
that  these  experiments  ahow  ihal^e  cerebellum  servos  for  the  regulation 
of  mnsiular  motion.  "  On  removing  the  cerebellum,"  saya  he,  "  the 
animal  loses  tlie  power  ofeiecoting  combined  movomenls."  Magendio 
performed  similar  experiments  on  the  cerebellum,  and  found  that  they 
occasioned  only  sairrtiiatihU  Imdeney  in  Iho  animal  to  run,  walk,  or  »wim 
Imchcard.  He  made  eiperimenla  also  on  the  corpora  alriatit  and  tuber- 
rula  quadrigcmina,  with  the  following  tesulta  ;  Wb^n  one  part  of  those 
were  cut,  the  animal  roKcd;  when  another,  i'lseni/onoiird,  anrf  ezlendea 
ill  head  and  exCremiiiei ;  wbon  another,  it  ien(  a\i  theae :  so  thai,  accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  determining  (he  cerebral  fonctions,  theae  parts  of  tho 
brain  possess  an  equal  claim  with  the  cerebellum  lo  be  regarded  as  tho 
regulators  of  motion.  I^s  fact  ia,  (hat  all  parts  of  (he  nervous  system 
are  so  inlimately  connected,  that  the  infliction  of  injury  on  one  deranges 
others,  and  hence  is  not  the  way  lo  determine  lbs  functions  of  any,  even 
its  least  important  parts.  This  is  now  admitted  by  all  sound  phyaiolo- 
giats  ;  among  others  Sir  Charlea  Bell.f 

•  See  Phrta.  Jnon.,  vL,  60a  -t  IS.,  it.,  258. 

X  Tbe  naiota  of  (he  eubjeol  prevents  me  from  inseiting  Ihe  details  of  Dr. 
Call's  section  on  this  organ.  I  have  tronslaled  it,  however,  and  printed  it 
uniformly  with  bia  work;  and  it  may  be  obtained  separately  hvviLe&ve.«,Viluv 
'    ■'        who  wish  lo  pursue  iJw  inveaviiiXwn. 

mo/of/cfl/youmal.li.,  122.  ■  ' 
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Thft  pnt  dxe  of  the  cerebeUoiB,  hotrerer  ■the  cireoBsUoee  of  its 
loUral  portions  not  bearing  the  nine  relatioo  to  the  middle  part  in  all 
aoimale— and  alto  the  reaiuu  of  •ome  late  experiments,  bsTe  suggeslod 
the  notion  that  it  may  not  be  a  single  organ,  bat  Uiat,  altboogh  Ao^tive- 
nesa  is  noquestionablj  connected  with  the  largest  portion  of  it,  other 
finetions  maj  be  connected  with  the  other  parts.  This  seems  not  im- 
probable ;  bat  as  we  hare  no  direct  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact,  or  in 
ulostration  of  the  natore  of  these  sO|.foeed  functions,  it  is  anneceasaiy  to 
do  more  than  annoonce  the  proposition  as  one  worthy  of  ioTostigation.* 
In  Magendie*s  Jomnud  dt  Pmiologu,  for  Jone,  1831,  howeTer,  a. case  ia 
lepottedf  in  which  the  cerebeUom  was  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  wanting^ 
having  apparently  been  destroyed  by  disease.  Yet  the  patient  enjoyed  to 
the  last  the  power  of  executing  combined  movements,  and  performed  none 
of  the  evolutions  described  above  as  the  result  of  Magendie'e  experimenLt 

Mr.  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  the  influence  of  this  propensity  on 
the  hig^r  sentiments  and  intellect,!  observes,  that  it  has  been  regarded 
by  some  individuals  as  almost  synonymous  with  pollution,  and  the  notioa 
bias  been  entertained  that  it  cannot  be  even  approached  witbont  defilement. 
This  mistake  has  arisen  from  attention  bein^  directed  too  exclusively  to 
the  abu9€M  of  the  propensity.  Like  every thmg  thai  forms  part  of  the  sys* 
tem  of  nature,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  wisdom  and  excellence  in  itself,  al- 
though liable  to  abuse.  It  exerts  a  quiet,  but  effectual,  influence  in  the 
Eineral  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  giving  rise  in  each  to  a  aort  of 
ndly  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  other.  This  disposition  to  mutual 
kindness  between  the  sexes  does  not  arise  from  Benevolence  or  Adhe- 
siveness, nor  any  other  sentiment  or  propensity,  alone ;  because,  if  such 
wera  its  exclusive  sources,  it  would  be  equally  displayed  in  the  intei^ 
course  of  the  individuals  of  each  sex  among  themselves,  which  it  is 
not  '*  In  this  quiet  and  unobtrusive  state  of  the  feeling,*'  aays  Mr. 
Scott,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  last  groM  or  offensive  to  the  most  sen*- 
siUve  delicacy.  So  for  the  contrary,  uat  the  want  of  some  feeling  of 
this  sort  is  reevded,  wherever  it  appears,  as  a  very  palpable  defect,  and  a 
most  unamiable  trait  in  the  character.  It  softens  all  the  proud,  irasci- 
ble, and  antisocial  principles  of  our  nature,  in  everything  which  regards 
that  sex  which  it  tbe  object  of  it ;  and  it  increases  the  setivity  and  force 
of  all  the  kindly  and  benevolent  affections.  This  explains  many  facts 
which  appear  in  the  mutual  regards  of  the  sexes  toward  Mch  other. 
Men  are,  generally  speaking,  more  generoua  and  kind,  more  benevolent 
and  charitable,  toward  women,  than  they  are  to  men,  or  than  women  are 
to  one  another."  This  faculty  also  inspires  the  poet  and  dramatist  in 
compositions  on  the  passion  of  love  ;  and  it  exerts  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence over  human  conduct.  Dr.  Spuraheim  observes,  that  individuals 
in  whom  the  organ  is  vet^  lerffe,  ouffht  not  to  be  dedicated  to  the  profes- 
sion of  religion  m  countries  where  chastity  for  life  is  required  of  the  clergy. 

The  organ  is  more  prone  to  activity  m  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 
When  very  large,  however,  its  function  is  powerfully  manifested  even  in 

•  See  Tht  Pkrtnological  Jwmal,  vii.,  440. 

t  The  case  alluded  to,  that  of  a  girl  named  Labrosse,  who  was  addicted  to 
amative  abuse,  is  reported  likewise  in  FeruMocU  BuUetm  for  October,  1831, 
and  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  enemies  of  Phrenology  to  be  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  science.  Dr.  Caldwell,  however,  has  well  shown,  in  the  AnnaU 
d^Phrenolygy,  No.  I.,  p.  76,  (quoted  in  The  PhrenohgicalJoumal,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
226,)  that  such  a  conciusicin  is  altogether  unwarranted.  Although  the  cere- 
bellum was  found,  on  dis^ction,  to  be  almost  obliterated,  the  appearances 
were  such  as  to  indicate  plainly  that  the  obliteration  was  recent,  and  had  been 
eaused  by  inflammatory  excitement  of  tbe  organ— an  exoitement  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  maniieatations  referred  to. 
t J'JIrmi^kgicalJournal,  ii.,d». 
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reglaos.  Tbs  Gieenlandera  and  ather  (rib«a  or  Esqnimaux, 
If,  ere  remarkable  far  Iba  strength  of  Ihe  feeling;  and  Iheir 
skulls,  or'which  ihe  Phrenological  Society  pasaessea  ImelvB  specimens, 
'ndteale  a  coirespooding  devBlopemenl  of  Iha  cerebellum.  * 

Tlie  abuses  of  this  prapensity  are  thoaouicea  of  iaaumeiable  evils  in 

lire  ;  and,  as  the  organ  and  feeling  eiiel,  and  produce  an  loBaencn  on 

the  cbaraater,  indepeiulently  of  external  communicalion,  Dr.  Spunheim 

;ests  the  propriety  of  initracting  young  perions  in  the  conaequeDces 

a  improper  indulgence,  as  preferable  lo  keeping  (hem  in  "aitale  of 

Ignorance  that  may  proiolie  a  fatal   curiosity,  compromismj!  in  (be  end 

their  own  and  their  descendants'  bodily  and  mental  constitution." 

Tha  organ  is  established. 

3.  PHaOPROGENITfVENESS, 

TuK  atlachment  of  (he  inferior  animala  (o  their  yonng  has  often  been 
the  subject  of  admiration.  In  ih^  it  ta  attnbuted  [o  instinct.  Instinct 
meana  an  original  propensity,  impelling  the  animal  endowed  with  it  to 
act  in  a  certaui  way,  wiihoat  intention  or  putpose.  Is  the  attachment 
of  human  beings  to  their  young  the  consequence  of  a  similar  innate  Iceling 
or  is  it  the  result  of  reagon,  or  a  modification  of  beneTolence  or  of  other 
feelings  1  That  it  does  not  spring  from  reSectlon  is  abundantly  evident. 
Reason  only  invsatigates  cHusea  and  effects,  and  decides  on  a  compii^aot 
of  facta.  The  mother,  while  ahe  smiles  with  ineffable  joy  on  lier  tender 
ofiipring,  does  not  argue  herself  into  the  delightful  emotion.  The 
eicilement  is  instantaneous ;  the  object  requires  only  lo  be  preaented  to 
her  eye  or  imaginatiDn,  and  the  whole  impetus  of  parentjtl  love  stirs  the 
mind.  Hence  a  distinct  feeling  is  obviously  the  basis  of  (he  affection. 
It  is  not  a  modification  of  any  other  sentiment,  but  an  original  propensity  ; 
for,  on  going  iato  society,  we  And  (hat  the  love  of  children  bears  no  per- 
ceptible proportion  to  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind.  If  it  depended  on 
Benevolence,  no  selfish  individual  could  be  ardently  attached  to  oOspring ; 
and  yet  the  opposite  is  frequently  the  fact.  ITitwere  a  modification  of  mere 
self-love,  as  some  have  supposed,  then  parental  affection  should  be  weak 
m  proportion  as  generosity  is  strong ;  but  this  theory  also  ia  contradicted 
by  Biperienee.  Neither  do  we  find  love  of  young  beat  a  definite  relation 
to  intellectual  endowment.  Sometimes  a  woman  of  limited  onderstand- 
iog  loves  her  children  ardently  ;  occasionally  another  equally  weak  ia 
indiSerent  toward  them.  Sumo  highly  intellectual  women  add  maternal 
aHeclion  to  their  other  virtues ;  while  others,  not  less  acute  in  under- 
alanding,  look  on  offspring  as  a  burden.  There  are,  therefore,  the  strong- 
est reasons  lor  holding  the  love  of  young  to  be  a  primitive  tendency  of 
the  mind  :  and  phrenological  ubservstions  coincide  with  this  conclusion. 

The  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  the  middle  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  corresponds  (o  the  protuberance  of  the  occiput.  Dr.  Gall 
gives  the  following  account  of  ita  discovery  :  In  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations he  had  remarked,  that,  in  tho  human  race,  the  upper  part  of  (he 
occiput  is  in  general  more  prominent  in  the  feifiale  skull  (ban  in  the  mile  ; 
and  he  inferred,  that  the  part  of  tho  brain  beneath  must  be  the  organ  of 
aome  feeling  which  is  stronger  in  women  than  in  men.  Bot  the  question 
presented  itself,  Wbst  is  this  quality  7  During  several  years  various 
conjectures  occurred  lo  him,  which  he  successively  adopted  and  rejected  -, 
and  he  rtequenlly  staled  to  bis  pupils  the  embarraaament  he  felt  upon  the 
subject.  He  remarked  at  last,  thai,  in  this  particular  point,  the  skulla  of 
monkeys  bore  a  singular  reiembUnce  to  those  of  women — and.  con- 

'  SRBEmyimllicaivaamindCmbralDevrtiiflinrtAtS  Iht  Ewp™~" 
by  it.  Robert  Coi,  Fhrcn.  Jaum..  vjli..  S06-1. 
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civded,  that  the  cerebrti  part  placed  immediatelj  under  tiie 
was  probably  the  organ  of  some  quality  or  facolty  for  which  the  monkef 
tribes  and  women  were  distin^ished  in  a  remarkable  degree.     He  wm 
led  the  more  to  entertain  this  idea,  because,  from  the  discoveries  he  bad 
already  made  in  this  region,  he  was  aware  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
look  there  for  the  seat  of  any  superior  intellectual  or  moral  faculty.     He 
repeatedly  roTolTod  in  his  mind  all  the  feelings  manifested  by  the  monkey 
tribe,  so  far  as  known  to  him.    At  last,  in  one  of  those  favourable  mo- 
ments when  a  lucky  thou^t  sometimes  does  more  to  elicit  truth  than 
years  of  labour  and  reflection,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  in  the  midst 
of  a  lecture,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  monkeye 
is  an  extreme  ardour  of  affection  for  their  young.    This  quality  has  been 
noticed  in  them  by  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  ;  and  persons  who 
have  resided  in  countries  where  monkeys  are  common  have  also  observed 
it,  and  remarked  that  it  leads  them  to  bestow  caresses  even  on  the  young 
of  the  human  species,  especially  negro  children,  when  theee  happen  to 
fall  in  their  way.     The  thouffht  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  this  mi^  be 
the  feeling  or  quality  of  whicK  he  was  in  search.     Impatient  to  put  this 
conclusion  to  the  test,  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  male  with  the  female 
skulls  of  animals  in  his  extensive  collection,  he  begsed  his  hearers  to  go 
away,  and  leave  him  to  his  researches  ;  and,  on  making  the  examination, 
he  found  that  in  fact  there  existed  the  same  diflference  between  the  male 
and  female  akuU  among  the  lower  animals  in  general,  which  he  had 
observed  between  the  male  and  the  female  skull  in  th^  human  species. 
This  seemed  a  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  the  faculty  of  which  this 
cerebral  part  is  the  organ,  is  affection  for  young — which,  he  had  already 
remarked,  was  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  females  of  the  animal 
tribes  than  by  the  males.     The  inference  appeared  to  him  more  plausible 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  organ  is  placed  in  close  vicinity  to  that 
of  the  instinct  of  propagation.     Many  subsequent  observations  established 
the  conclusion.* 

The  faculty  produces  the  innate  love  of  young  and  delight  in  children. 

The  feeling  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following  lines  of  Lord 
Byron : 

Adah.      Where  were  then  the  joys, 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing, 
And  loriog  him  7  i^ofl !  He  awakes.    Sweet  Enoch! 

(She  gots  to  the  child,) 
Oh  Cain !  Look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  life,  * 

Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  all  alike  :  is't  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  Sire,  and  Son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other. 

Look !  how  he  laughs,  and  stretches  out  his  arms,     . 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !     Bless  him,  Cain, 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cotn,  Act  III.  Scene  I. 

The  organ  may  be  verified  in  the  easiest  manner  ny  any  person  who 
chooses  to  observe  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  easily 
distinguished  in  the  head,  oarticularly  in  tne  human  species ;  and  th« 

.    *  OaJl  Sur  U  Fanettone  Uu  Cervrav,  vol.  iiL,  p.  il&w-  Pfcriii.  J««m..  v«l 
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[MnirsBUtions  may  be  recognised  vhh  equal  Hicilily.  Tbose  wba  passegs 
the  reeling  in  a  ettong  degree,  ehow  it  in  every  ward  and  look  nhcn 
children  iro  concerned  ;  und  these,  agiin,  by  i,  reciprocal  [act,  or,  as  it 
i>  expre»aad  bj  the  aulliot  of  Waveile)',  by  a  kind  of  "  frae-maaopiy," 
diicover  at  once  peraons  with  wham  they  may  be  familiar,  anJ  nse  all 
manner  of  freedonna.  It  la  commaii,  when  euch  an  individual  appears 
BiDODg  ihcQi,  to  aee  him  welcomed  with  a  shout  of  delioht.  Other  indi- 
viduals, again,  fee!  the  most  marked  tndiSarencB  toward  children,  aud  are 
uQable  to  conceal  it  when  betrayed  into  their  company.  Romping  didcon- 
certB  them,  aud,  bavine  no  sympathy  with  childr<!n's  pranki  and  praille, 
they  look  on  them  sa  the  greatest  annoyances.  The  same  novelist  justly 
remarks,  thai,  when  inch  perBons  make  advancss  to  children  for  th? 
poipnse  of  recommending  themselies  to  the  paients,  the  awkwardnesd  of 
their  attempts  is  intnitively  lecogniied  by  the  children,  and  tiiey  fail  in 
Btttacliag  attention.  Oa  eiamimng  the  beads  of  two  persons  thus  dilfp- 
renily  conslituied,  a  large  develnpement  of  this  organ  will  be  discovered 
in  the  one,  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  other. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ordination  of  nature,  thai  Ibe  direction  of  ibis  feeling 
bears  a  reference  to  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  its  objects,  rather 
than  to  any  other  of  their  physical  or  moral  qualities.  The  mother  doats 
with  fondest  delight  on  her  infant  in  the  first  months  of  its  existence, 
when  it  presents  fewest  attractions  to  other  individuals  ;  and  hor  solic. 
tude  and  aSection  are  bestowed  longest  and  most  intensely  on  the  feeblest 
member  of  her  family.  On  this  principle,  the  youngest  is  the  roignrnf 
favourite,  unless  there  be  some  sickly  heme  of  matnrer  ace  ;  who  then 
sharea  with  it  the  maternal  aympathiea.     Ths  primilire  iunction  of  the 

booil ;  but  it  gives  also  a  softness  of  manner  in  treatins;  the  feeblo  and 
the  delicate  even  in  advanced  life,  and  peraons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large 
in  combination  with  Benevolence  are  better  titled  for  the  duties  of  a  sick- 
chamber  than  those  in  whom  Philoprogenitiveness  is  small.  The  natural 
langusge  of  the  faculty  is  soft,  lender,  and  endearing.     It  is  essential 


their  tones  and  manner  of  communicating  instruction  repel.  Instead  of 
engaging,  the  affections  of  the  acholar.  This  is  the  cause  why  some 
persoos.whoae  manner,  in  intercourse  witb  their  equals,  is  aneicepiion^lo, 
are  nevertheless  greatly  disliked  as  teachers;  and  children  are  generally  in 
the  right  in  their  antipathies,  although  their  parents  and  guardians,  judg- 
ing by  their  own  feelings,  imagine  them  actuated  altogether  by  cspiico. 

It  has  been  retnirked  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  fondness  which  unmarried 
females,  or  married  ladies  who  have  no  children,  sometimes  lavish  "On 
animals,  generally  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  kind,  whom  they  nurse 

narcd  only  to  that  of  a  mother  for  her  children,"  probably  haa  its  origin 
m  this  faculty,  The  feeling  seems  the  ssme,  its  objects  only  being  dif. 
fereni ;  and,  instesd  of  oTatwhelmiiig  such  individuals  with  lidicute,  they 
deaefve  our  forboarance  at  leaal,  if  not  respect,  as  "  they  are  merely  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  a  strong  natural  propensity,  implanted  in  them  for  the 
wisest  pjTpusos,  and  which,  in  moie  favourable  circumstances,  would  have 
rendered  Ibein  aOectionate  mothers,  and  eicellent  mistresses  of  families."' 
This  propensity  furnishes  the  spirit  of  lullabies,  snd  inspires  the  poet 
and  dramatist  in  many  of  their  representations.  Wordswcih  manifests 
it  strongly,  and  some  of  the  faults  of  his  manner  are  cloarli  aitribulsbls 
to  an  excess  of  its  bSuence.     It  characterizes  the  Lake  scbuol  of  (oeUi 

•  Firrmlogical  Jbumol,  voV  i\.,  vp.  «3,  WO. 
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The  feeling  produced  by  this  facolty  is  to  intenee  and  delightfon  thil 
none  it  more  liable  to  abuse.  When  too  energeticj  and  not  refpulated  bj 
judgment,  it  leads  to  pampering  and  spoiling  child  reo,  to  irrationaT  anzietiee 
regarding  them,  and  sometimes  to  the  most  eztrsTagant  conceit  of  their 
■opposM  excellencies.  When  misapplied,  it  defeats  the  object  of  iu 
imtitation  ;  ibr,  instead  of  conducting  to  the  protection  and  happiness  of 
children,  it  renders  them  nighlj  miserable.  When  the  organ  it  d66eient, 
indifierence  and  regardlessness  about  oflbpring  are  the  conseqoenees. 
Children  are  then  felt  as  a  heavy  burden  ;  they  are  abandoned  to  the  care 
of  menials,  or  altogether  neglected,  and  left  to  encounter  the  perils  and 
distresses  incident  to  tender  ase,  without  solace  or  protection.  Instances 
have  been  known  (such  as  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield, 
mother  of  the  poet  SsTage)  of  mothers  who  conceiTed  an  unaccountable 
and  seemingly  cauaeless  hatred  against  their  own  offspring,  and  who  perse- 
cuted them  with  relentless  severity.  Dr.  Oall  knew,  at  Vienna,  a  lady 
who  loved  her  husband  tenderly,  and  who  managed  the  concerns  of  her 
household  with  intelligence  and  activity,  but  who  sent  from  home,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  light,  all  the  nine  children  to  whom  she  aoccessively  gave 
birth,  and  for  years  never  asked  to  see  them.  She  was  somewhat  astuuned 
oi  this  indifference,  and  could  not  account  for  it  to  herself.  To  ouiet  her 
conscience,  she  insisted  upon  her  husband  seeing  them  every  day,  and 
taking  char^  of  their  education.  From  deficiency  of  the  organ  also, 
combmed  with  other  feelings  in  a  strong  degree,  probably  arises  the  cruelty 
of  such  barbarous  mothers  as  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  of  whom  history  relates 
that  she  stifled  all  the  sentiments  of  affection  due  to  her  children. 

Among  twenty-nine  infanticides,  whose  beads  Dra.  Oall  and  Spurzheim 
had  occasion  to  examine,  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  was  verv  fee- 
bly developed  in  twenty-five.  Dr.  Oall  has  oftener  than  once  made  the 
remark,  that  it  is  not  this  defect  in  developement  alone  which  determines 
a  mother  to  child-murder ;  but  that  individuals  deficient  in  this  respect  yield 
sooner  than  othen  to  thoae  unfavourable  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
crime,  because  they  are  not  endowed  with  that  profound  feeUnff  which,  in  the 
heart  of  a  good  mother,  will  rise  victorious  over  ever^  such  temptation. 

In  selecting  a  nurse  or  child's  maid,  the  phrenologist  will  be  directed 
by  the  developement  of  this  organ.  This  application  of  the  science,  when 
mentioned  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  generally  excites 
a  smile ;  and  certainly,  if  the  sixe  of  the  part  of  the  l»ain  in  question 
were  no  indication  of  instinctive  affection  for  children,  no  test  for  quali- 
fication could  be  more  justly  deserving  of  ridicule  than  the  one  now  recoin- 
mended  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  me  organ  be  an  unerring  index  of  th» 
disposition,  (which  it  is,  otherwise  all  we  are  now  considering  is  a  delusion,) 
no  weakness  can  be.greater  than  that  which  would  fear  to  appeal  to  it, 
because  it  might  provoke  a  smile  in  those  who  are  ignorant  tnat  nature 
has  established  the  function. 

The  head  of  the  male  has  generally  a  broader  and  rounder  appearance, 
and  that  of  the  female  a  lonser  and  narrower,  when  contrasted  with  each 
other.*  This  partly  arises  nrom  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  being 
more  developed  in  the  female  head,  and  causing  the  occiput  to  project. 
The  portion  of  brain  placed  in  the  occiput  is  ffreater  in  women  than  m  men, 
though  the  entire  female  brain  is  smaller  Sian  that  of  the  male.  This 
difference  is  observable  in  the  ibstal  skull  of  the  two  sexes,  and  is  con- 
spicuous in  boys  and  girls.  The  manifestations  even  in  the  earliest  period 
of  life  correspond ;  for  the  girl  shows  attachment  to  dolls  and  infants, 
while  the  boy  is  addicted  to  romping  and  athletic  sports.  A  curious  prac- 
tical example  of  the  difference  m  this  feeling  between  males  and  females 

*  See  Spursheim*8  Phrenolon  in  Connexion  with  th*  Stmdw  qf  Pkfnognmny, 
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B  gencnl,  occut*  in  Marier'e  Ttavsis  in  Persin.  ■'  Tt.e  tatgtonr  o(  ihs 
EmbBasj,"  any!  he,  "endeavoured  lo  inlroducB  vaccinsUon  among  the 
'  .heir  eflbrl*  al  Gral  were  veiv  BDcceeaful ;  but  dq  ■  luilden 
,     „  ■  checked  b;  Ibe  gavemincnt  heelf.     Several  of  Ihe  kicig'a 

Fenthfli  weie  placed  at  the  gate  of  Ibe  ambaaaadoi'B  hotel,  nominally 
;lention  lo  hia  oicelloncy,  but  really  lo  atoji  all  women  (rom 
Tgeona.  They  said  that,  if  the  people  wanted  their  childien 
111  an  varcm&ied,  the  falkert,  and  ool  the  tnollierr,  were  lo  ;alie  them  lo 
the  Burgeona,  by  which  rneacs  the  vageineas  Tor  Tatcinition  wns  stopped  ; 
for  wa  Boon  discmeTed  that  the  niiia  did  not  feel  one-half  the  aime 
aniiely  (or  their  oSipiing  u  iho  loonien."' 

There  BIB,  neverthelen,  eiceptions  to  Ihia  geitcrsl  rule.  Sometimes  (he 
occipital  part  of  the  brain  is  lililB  developed  in  a  vuoman,  and  has  acquired 
■  very  largo  tiie  in  a  man.  tn  such  cases  the  diBposiiions  correspond 
with  the  developement.  Dr.  Gall  eonjeciutea,  that,  in  theae  inHtances,  the 
woman  will  be  found  to  reaemble  her  father,  and  the  man  hia  mothoi.  unless 
this  pecohar  conformaiion  be  hetedilarv  in  the  family.  There  are  men 
thue  orgnniied  who  have  a  pnrticalnr  aQeetiun  for  children,  and  in  whom 
the  organs  of  Amativeneas  and  AdhiiiveneBs  are  amatl— who  bear  the 
loss  of  an  affectionBIe  wife  with  a.  reaignalion  which  ippeajB  very  philo- 
sophic, vihile  the  di>atti  of  an  infanl  planges  them  into  s  deep  and  lasting 
grief  The  Wiol  of  children  is  with  stteh  men  a  constant  source  of  nn- 
eaaineaa,  and  often  this  circumstance  causea  them  to  treat  with  unliindneaa 
a  parltier  eiceedinglj  eatimnble  in  all  other  rea peels. 

Dr.  Gall  oblMrv«a,  diat  we  find  this  organ  mute  developed  in  come 
nations  than  in  othera.  It  la  generally  large  in  negnieB ;  and  infanticide 
is  a  chma'atmost  unknown  among  that  variety  of  the  hnman  ipeciei. 
Fereont  well  atqnatnted  with  their  character  BEsura  us  that  they  never 
beard  oT  iDch  a  crime  committed  by  >  black.  The  organ  is  commonly 
well  deTetoped  even  in  mate  negroes  ;  and  wo  Rnd  that  negro  men  often 
consent  to  take  charge  of  children. 

Dr.  Murray  Paleison  alates  Ihal  (he  Hmdooi,  both  male  and  female,  are 
highly  endowed  with  this  feeling ;  it  is  maniresled  by  tbem,  he  says,  "  in 
Iheir  predilection  for  domestic  quiet :  in  the  happinesa  they  seem  to  feel 
when  Burrounded  by  their  childreik :  in  the  spkil  ef  lh«ir  lullabies  ;  and 
in  their  fraiiuent  and  ardent  embraces."1  Out  of  twelve  Efmdoo  skulls 
originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  eleven  have  this 
organ  largely  developed,  and  only  otie  moderately  so;  and  many  crania  sub- 
sequently added  show  the  same  configuration,  tn  the  akulls  of  theCsy- 
loneae  also,  Philoprogenitivsnesa  is  equally  great.  In  aome  of  the  older 
deaciipliona  of  Ceylon,  the  eiposure  of  children  is  said  lo  be  common 
in  the  iaiand  ;  but  this  is  now  aaccrtained  to  be  at  variance  with  truth. 
The  feeling  is  manifested  very  strongly  in  both  aeiea,t 

The  feeling  in  quealiou,  so  necessaij  for  the  preservation  and  conlinn- 

is  decidedly  large  even  in  the  casts  of  the  akulls  oT  the  Catiba,  unques- 
tionably the  most  unfavourably  organized,  in  other  respects,  of  all  the  races 
of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge.  Out  of  six  casts  of  Cirib  akulls 
in  the  Phrenological  .Society's  collection,  two  have  the  organ  very  large, 
three  have  it  large,  and  the  remaining  one  rather  full.  This  tribe  appears, 
from  the  cerebral  developement,  and  the  accountg  of  travellers  and  histo- 
rians with  lEgird  to  their  manners  and  character,  to  be  endued  with  the 
most  brutal  ferocity,  almosl  totally  unregulated  by  either  benevolence  or 

•  Sitend  JmrHta  lluvagk  Ptrna.  p.  191. 

t  Trani.  0/  till  J-ttrtn.  Sm.,  p.  Ml.     See  also  Thi  Fhrtr^oti-giad  Jniwid, 
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their  chiWiBn,  they  wonld  soon 
becoma  eiUnct,  wuhoui  the  in- 
.tei«go(ioii  uf  famiiie.  pemilence, 
Of uiBXterminitingeDeiiij.  Atn- 
tial»cl<ny  ai^wec  ii  bera  atfoidf  d 
ID  ihoM  caviller!  who  abject  l 
Ikeis  !■  DO  iieceHitr  for  luc 
'  ii.  Bt  tbe  feel 


of  B 


■ufficient  to  prompt  pirenti 

bestow  the  requiftitB  chto  ou  thBiroffflpriDc.     Wo  hi 

Cuibi,and  >ik,  What  reliincs  could  be  placed  on  iIie  ui-.te  <  iiimii.i>  u.  lui-u 

beiogt  1    And  yel  ihey  show  iltacbmeot  to  their  young,  nnil  lubmit  la  (he 

iDCODTeniencea  of  rearing  them,  amid  all  the  loile,  priTationi.  and  btrd- 

etiipa  that  aboimd  in  Hvage  life.    The  BsqiiimaDX  rurniih  another  pointed 

illuatrauon  of  ihe  nma  fact.     In  moat  of  ibe  ipecimcDa  of  Ibeit  akuUi  in 

the  PhrenolOBical  Sociolj'i  collection,  ihia  organ  ia  very  promiuanllv  deye- 

loped,  being  in  only  one  instance  out  of  twelve  below  ■'  tathei  large,"  and 


in  five  "  very  larger."  Blumenboch,  moreover,  remarks  an  "  oeeipuf  pra 
luberani"  in  an  Eaquimaui  skull  from  T.abTador,  of  which  be  gires  ■ 
lepreaentatlon  in  hie  TSird  Decade,  ptaie  S4.*  His  nait  plaie  ronlaina 
an  engraving  of  another  Eequimaui  skull,  in  which  the  same  faalure  is 
observable ;  and  be  notices  the  like  cDnfonnatiau  in  Ibe  crania  of  two 
Grepnlanders  from  llio  Daniah  colony  of  Godhayn,  represented  in  his  SSth 
•nd  3Tth  plains.  In  aceordanco  with  this  configuratioa,  and  in  apite  of 
the  laziness  and  eelfishnese  of  the  Esquimanx,  Iheir  love  of  children  ii 
□ncommonly  powerfal,  "  The  aJfectiun  of  parenta  fnr  their  childrec,"  layt 
Captain  Parry,  "  was  frequency  displayed  by  these  people,  not  only  in  the 
mere  paseiye  indulgence  and  abalinenco  from  corportal  puniehmenl,  foi 
—L.-u  .Ug  Eiquimauji  have  before  been  remaiked,  but  by  a  Ihouaand  play- 


ful ondeutnents  : 
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carried  on  to  very  great  lengths  among  these  people."*  l^e  testimony 
of  Captain  Lyon  is  equally  strong :  **  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  can  be  more 
delightful  than  the  fondness  which  parents  show  to  their  little  ones  danng 
infancy.  The  mothers  carry  them  naked  on  their  backs  until  they  are 
stout  and  able  walkers,  and  their  whole  time  and  attention  are  occupied 
in  nursing  and  feeding  them.  The  fathers  make  little  toys»  play  with, 
and  are  constantly  giving  them  whatever  assistance  lies  in  their  power. 
A  child  is  never  corrected  nor  scolded,  but  has  its  own  way  in  every  thing.*'t 
The  same  author  relates,  that,  when  he  sent  a  supply  of  food  to  a  party 
of  surved  natives  whose  **  hunger  was  quite  voracious,"  <*  the  grown 
people  first  supplied  all  the  children,  and  afterward  divided  the  remainder 
in  equal  portions  among  themselves."4.  Crantz  describes  the  same  trait 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  **  The  Greenland- 
ers,"  says  he,  **  love  their  children  excessively.  The  mothers  suckle  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  whatever  they  are  about,  in  a  conveniency  made 
in  their  dress  between  their  shoulders.  They  suckle  them  till  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  longer,  because  their  country  affords  nothing 
to  make  proper  food  for  a  tender  infant."^  And,  in  another  place,  this 
traveller,  after  mentioning  that  **  you  will  scarce  find  a  Greenlander  do 
l^ood  to  another  without  this  mercenary  hope  of  some  speedy  retribution," 
informs  us  that,  '*  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  traces  of  a  stronger  lov« 
between  parents  and  children,  and  of  the  many  passions  arising  from  it^ 
than  there  are  in  other  nations.  A  mother  cannot  suffer  her  child  to  be 
out  of  her  sight,  and  many  a  mother  has  drowned  herself  because  her 
child  hath  been  drowned."  The  contrast  between  this  ardour  of  parental 
affection  and  want  of  general  benevolence  seems  to  have  made  a  forcible 
impression  on  Crantz,  and  has  led  him  to  throw  out  a  conjecture — the 
soundness  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  Phrenology — that  the  phenomenon 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  the  existence  of  two  independent 
faculties  :  For  he  adds—"  But  just  so  it  is  with  the  irrational  creatures ; 
they  are  insensible  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  other  animals,  but  their  love 
and  concern  for  their  young  is  so  much  the  stronger.  This  would  almost 
lead  one  to  think  that  the  Greenlanders  act  more  from  the  instinct  and 
movements  which  the  irrational  animals  have  in  common  with  mankind, 
than  from  human  reason."i|  Captain  Ross  found  the  same  strong  attach- 
ment to  children  among  the  Arctic  Highlanders,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Baffin's  Bay.  He  asked  two  of  them  whether  they  would  allow  one 
of  their  sons  to  go  with  him  ;  to  which,  says  he,  "  they  answered,  they 
would  not ;  nor  could  either  of  them  be  tempted  with  any  presents  to 
consent  to  part  with  a  child."T 

This,  like  the  other  cerebral  organs,  is  liable  to  disease,  and  derange- 
ment in  the  manifest ations  of- the  propensity  is  the  consequence.  Some- 
times the  most  painful  iuixiety  is  felt  about  children,  without  any  adequate 
external  cause,  and  this  arises  from  involuntary  activity  of  the  organ. 

Dr.  Andrew  Combe  attended  a  woman  while  labouring  under  a  tempo- 
rary alienation  of  mind,  whose  constant  exclamations  during  three  days, 
which  tho  fit  lasted,  were  about  her  children— she  imagined  Uiat  they 

*  Journals  of  Parry^t  Firsts  Second,  and  Third  Voyages,  12mo.  London, 
1828,  vol.  v.,  pp.  273, 2T7. 

t  Private  Journal,    London,  1824,  pp.  355-6. 

X  lb.,  p.  138. 

^  History  of  Greenland^  translated  from  the  High  Dutch.  London,  1767,  voL 
I,  p.  162.    See  also  £gede*s  Description  of  Greenland,    London.  1745.  p.  146. 

II  History  of  Greenland,  i.,  189. 

%  Ros8*s  Voyage,    London.  1819,  p.  134.    See  Essvj  oti\Vk«CVcvnxX«t^n^ 
Cerebral  Developeroent  of  the  Esquimaux,  \rr  M.r.  EobatlCox.  Pl««^.^«■r^-* 
W>/.,  294~G, 
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w«re  in  distress,  murdered,  carried  away,  exposed  to  every  calamity.  On 
recovery,  she  complained  of  having  had  a  pain  in  the  bind  part  of  her  head 
during  the  attack,  pointing  to  the  situation  of  Philoprogenitiveoesa  ;  bot 
she  had  no  other  recollection  of  what  had  passed.  She  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  Phrenology. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  case  of  a  woman  in  the  great  hospital  at  Vienna, 
who  was  seized  with  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  madness — maintaining  that 
she  was  abont  to  be  delivered  of  six  children.     He  was  led,  by  his  pr»- 
vious  observations,  to  conjecture  that  this  hallucination  was  owing  partly 
to  a  great  developement,  and  partly  to  over-excitement,  of  the  organ  of 
Philoprogenitiveness.     The  patient  died,  and  he  mentions  that  the  deve* 
lopemcnt  of  this  organ  in  her  head  was  quite  extraordinary.    The  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  not  only  overhung  the  cerebellum  more  than  is  usual  in 
females,  but  were  rounded  and  voluminous  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
At  Paris,  Dr.  Gall  attended  a  ^oun^  lady  of  perfect  niodesty,  who  laboured 
under  mental  disease.     She  lived  m  the  best  society,  and  went  to  Vienna 
accompanied  by  some  most  respectable  friends.     She  had  hardly  arrived, 
when  she  ran  to  all  her  acqutintances,  and  announced  to  them,  with  the 
most  lively  joy  and  in  the  openest  manner,  that  she  was  pregnant    The 
circumstances  of  this  declaration,  and  the  known  character  of  the  lady, 
were  sufficient  to  lead  her  friends  to  conclude  her  to  be  insane.     In  a 
short  time  her  joy  gave  place  to  anguish  of  mind,  and  to  a  mournful  and 
invincible  uciturnity.     Soon  afterward  she  died  of  consumption.    In  her 
also,  this  organ  was  extremely  developed ;  and  during  her  life  ahe  had 
been  remarkable  for  her  love  of  children.    In  the  lunatic  hospital,  at  Am- 
sterdam, Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  saw  a  female  patient  who  spoke  of 
nothing  but  of  being  with  child,  though  no  such  thing  was  the  case.    Her 
head  was  small,  and  the  oigan  of  Philoprogenitiveness  alone  was  very 
largely  developed.     In  another  hospital  for  lunatics  they  aaw  a  roan  who 
maintained  that  be  was  with  child  of  twins.     They  announced  that  he 
ought  to  have  this  organ  large,  and,  on  examining  his  head,  found  it  to  be 
80.     These  cases  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  organ  add  to  the  already 
numerous  proofs  that  this  is  an  original  and  special  propensity. 

Dr.  Gall  sutes,  that  he  examined,  with  all  the  attention  m  his  power, 
the  skulls  of  birds  from  the  smallest  up  to  the  greatest,  and  t*{  mammife- 
reus  animals  from  the  shrew-mouse  to  the  elephant,  and  found  throughout 
that,  in  the  females,  the  cerebral  part  which  corresponds  to  the  organ  of 
Philoprogenitiveness  in  the  human  species,  is  more  devoloped  than  in  the 
males.  He  says,  that  if  there  had  been  presented  to  him,  in  water,  the 
fresh  brains  of  two  adult  animals  of  any  species,  one  male  and  the  other 
female,  he  could  have  distinguished  the  two  sexes.  In  the  male  the  cere- 
bellum is  larger  and  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  are  smaller.  In  the 
female,  on  the  contrary,  the  cerebellum  is  smaller,  and  the  posterior  lobes, 
which  include  the  convolutions  connected  with  this  faculty,  are  larger  and 
longer.  'When  these  two  organs  are  distinctly  marked  on  the  cranium, 
the  two  sexes  may  be  distinguished  by  the  simple  inspection  of  the  skull. 
In  those  species  where  the  sexes  differ  very  much  in  their  regard  for  their 
young,  the  crania  differ  sometimes  so  much  in  their  form,  that  they  have 
been  placed  in  collections  as  belonging  to  different  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  though  in  fact  they  belonged  to  individuals  of  the  same  variety, 
but  of  different  sexes. 

Dr  Gall  adduces  innumerable  facts,  in  support  of  this  proposition ;  but 
as  these  can  hardly  be  made  intelligible  without  the  assistance  of  plates, 
I  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  inquiry  to  his  work,  to  that 
of  Dr.  Vimont,  and  to  observations  in  nature.  In  pursuing  it,  the  utmost 
patience  and  attention  are  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes.  The 
aUferenceB  •"»"  *»-»  ^»'nd  uniformly  greatest  in  l\\oae  a^c\es  o(  -wVaaV^aVa 
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0  regaid  to  their  young ;  but  it  rr>i|uirea  a  practised  eye  and 
on  to  discern  the  diiTemnce  in  classeg  of  which  both  the  male 
■nd  remale  bealow  care  on  their  oaipring.  Thure  is.  howerer,  a  mnriied 
difference  in  this  respect  even  in  fetnales  of  the  aaoic  tpeciei.  Eveiy 
coluber  knows,  and  can  distinguish  in  bet  poaltry-yard,  paiticulu  female 
fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  lutkeys,  whifh  cover  their  eegi  and  bring  up  their 
IS  with  the  gn-aieat  csre,  while  there  aie  others  which  ■pod  iheir 
.ts7  and  neglect  or  abandon  (heir  yuung.  On  comjiaring  the  heiidt  of 
tne  animaU  which  show  thnae  opposite  (jnalities.  a  decided  dilferenee  will 
beroundatthenrgsnorPhiloprogdaitiveness.  Tho«e,  theiefote,  who  nish 
to  form  call eclions  with  this  view,  should  hnow  notonlj  (hsnntural  history 
of  the  species,  hut  the  pcraliar  disposition  of  the  individuals  Bt^lecled. 

With  regard  to  the  aaoie  of  Ibis  Tacully,  Dr.  SpurzheiinDbserves  :  "  As 
the  English  language  possesses  no  singie  word  that  indicates  lore  of  off- 
spring, 1  have  umptojed  two  Greek  roots,  which,  in  conjunction,  defina 
accBiately  Iha  primitive  propensitf .  The  title  thai  results  is  long  ;  but 
i  could  not  say  PhiiogeuitivBuesa,  because  thai  would  indicate  the  io™  of 
producing  offspring.  As,  however,  progeny  is  ajnonynioua  with  offspring, 
snd  philmrogeny  means  love  of  offspring,  I  adopt  the  lerm  Philojirtgeni- 
laent-it  lot  the  (acuity  producing  the  love  of  oS>pring."  Even  this  term, 
however,  seems  liable  (o  abjection  ;  inasmuch  aa  it  represent*  the  faculty 
as  hearing  relation  eiclusivcly  to  the  offspring  of  its  individual  poisessoi, 
and  Ibis  whelhor  they  be  young  or  adult.  Now.  although  it  is  highly  pro- 
h:ible  that  the  feeling  acts  in  parents  toward  Iheir  frown  children  ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  childtpn  in  general,  though  not 
the  person's  own,  are  ohjecla  in  which  it  lakes  an  interest.  Lmcofyoang. 
therefore,  seems  a  mote  appropriate  designation  than  Lore  of  of  spring. 
It  is  difficult  locoin  an  English  term  loeipress  the  foiniHr  idea:  but  the 
German  word  Jungenlicbe,  employed  by  Dr  Gall,  seems  uneice^itionable. 
Almost  all  metaphysical  wmera  admit  the  love  of  young  as  an  insiir,c- 
(ive  propensity  of  the  human  mind.  Phrenological  observation  has  dis- 
covered the  organ,  and  the  elfeela  of  its  different  degrees  of  developement, 
and  alao  of  ils  healthy  and  diseased  stales,  on  the  msnifestations  of  the 
feeling  ;  and  to  this  eitenl  adds  to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge.  Tha 
followmg  cuts  represent  the  organ  large  and  small : 

RoBEKT  Bosks.  PeiDuiH. 


It  it  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  these,  and  all  other  contrast 
in  this  work  not  so  much  to  prove  Phrenology  to  he  true,  as  I 
the  appeirances  of  the  organs  in  different  degrees  of  devel 
Esublished. 


ilopemert." 


3.  CONCENT  RATIVENESS. 


■  This  or™  is  silnatrd  immedialely  above  Philoprogeni  liven  ess,  and 
below  Self^ateem.  A  bonv  encteacence  ol  ttie  SQ'.iie  wirt\o\.«t\s»  ^*- 
lenU  itself  itt  this  part,  which  may  he  miBlaV.eQ  (ot  i.Va  ot?,*^  t^^^ow^wa 
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trativeneis ;  but  the  former  is  much  narrower  and  mow  pointed  thaa  th« 
elevation  caueed  bj  the  latter  when  it  is  large.  A  cerebral  convolntioii 
m  each  hemisphere  runs  along  the  top  of  the  corpus  callosum,  from  the 
organs  of  Concentrativeness  and  Self-Esteem  to  the  intellectual  organs 
in  the  frontal  lobo.  Ik  is  in  connexion  with  several  other  organs  or  the 
propensities  and  sentiments ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  posterior  end 
IS  m  Concentrativeness  and  Self-Esteem»  and  the  anterior  end  in  the 
anterior  lobe. 

Observation  proves  that  this  is  a  distinct  organ,  because  it  is  sometimes 
found  large  when  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Self- Esteem 
lying  below  and  above  it  are  small,  and  sometimes  small  when  these  are 
large.  Dr.  Gall  did  not  discover  iu  function.  Dr.  Spunheim  observed 
it  to  be  large  in  those  animals  and  persons  who  seemed  attached  to  par- 
ticular places.  **  I  consider/*  says  he,  '*  in  animals,  the  cerebral  part 
immediately  above  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  as  the  organ  of  the 
instinct  that  prompts  them  to  select  a  peculiar  dwelling,  and  call  it  the 
orsan  of  Inhabitiveness.  It  is  known  that  cats  are  more  attached  to  places, 
and  dogs  to  persons.  The  former  remain  in  the  house  which  is  sold^  while 
the  latter  follows  his  master.  My  attention  has  been,  and  is  still,  directed 
to  such  individuals  of  the  human  kind  as  show  a  particular  disposition  in 
regard  to  their  dwelling-place.  I  have  many  facts  in  confirmation.  I 
saw  a  clergyman  in  Manchester,  known  to  his  friends  as  particularly 
attached  to  his  dweUing-place,  so  that  he  should  be  unhappy  if  obliged  to 
sleep  elsewhere.  I  examined  his  head  in  company  of  several  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom  were  opponents,  but  every  one  was  obliged  to  admit,  that 
the  spot  of  the  head  where  No.  3  is  situated  was  warmer  than  the  rest 
of  the  head.  I  merely  asked  what  part  was  the  warmest,  and  all  agreed 
at  the.  same  place.  Some  nations  are  extremely  attached  to  their  country, 
while  others  are  readily  induced  to  mi^te.  Some  tribes  of  the  American 
Indians  and  Tartars  wander  about  without  fixed  habitations,  while  other 
savages  have  a  settled  home.  Mountaineers  are  commonly  much  attached 
to  their  native  soil,  and  those  of  them  who  visit  capitals  or  foreign  coun- 
tries, seem  chiefly  led  by  the  hope  of  gaining  money  enough  to  return 
home  and  boy  a  little  property,  even  though  the  land  shoild  be  dearer 
there  than  elsewhere.  I  therefore  invite  the  phrenologists  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  various  nations  particularly  fond  of  their  country, 
to  examine  the  developement  of  the  organ  marked  No.  3,  and  situated 
immediately  above  Philoprogenitiveness.  Some  persons  think  that  In- 
habitiveness may  give  the  deHght  to  see  forei^  countries,  and  to  travel, 
but  it  is  quite  the  reverse;  the  former  delight  depends  on  Locality. 
Those  who  have  Inhabitiveness  large  and  Locality  small,  do  not  like  to 
eave  home ;  those  who  have  both  organs  large  like  to  travel,  but  to  re- 
turn home  and  to  settle  at  last.  In  aB  civilized  nations  some  individuals 
have  a  great  predilection  for  residing  in  the  country.  If  professional  pur- 
suits oblige  them  to  live  in  town,  their  endeavour  is  tacollect  a  fortune  an 
speedily  as  possible,  that  they  may  indulge  their  leading  propensity.  I 
have  ezammed  the  heads  of  several  individuals  of  ^s  description,  and 
found  the  parts  in  question  much  developed."*  The  function,  however, 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  not  yet  fully  settled.  From  a  number  of 
observations,  the  faculty  appears  to  me  to  have  a  more  extensive  sphere 
of  action  than  that  which  he  is  disposed  to  assign  to  it. 

Some  persons  can  detain  their  feelings  and  ideas  in  their  minds,  giving 
them  the  quality  of  continuity ;  while  others  cannot  do  this  :  the  minds 
of  the  latter  may  be  compared  to  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  on  which  each 
feeling  and  thought  appears  like  the  shadow  of  a  moving  object,  making 
a  momentary  impression,  and  passing  away.    They  experience  great  difii 
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„_.  ...delaming  iheir  emoliom  and  idoas,  ao  aa  toeiaroine  and  compsre 

ITiEm  ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  little  capable  of  taking  ajslemalic  viewi 
a!  Biiy  subject,  and  orconcenltating  their  powers  to  beac  on  one  point.  J 
have  obierved  ihia  organ  to  be  laiga  in  the  loimet  and  Bmall  in  ibe  latter. 

It  ia  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the  manner  of  a  man's  mind ;  btii 
the  difTerence  in  manirestation  is  so  great  betnsen  those  in  whom  thia 
organ  is  eroall  and  those  in  whom  it  is  lar^c,  that,  if  once  comprehended, 
it  will  alwBja  be  reco^niaed.  In  convereing  wilh  aome  iadividuals,  wH 
End  them  fall  natuiaily  lolo  a  connected  train  at  thinking ;  either  dwelling 
on  a  Bubjecl  which  inlereals  them,  till  they  have  placed  it  clearly  before 
the  mind,  or  passing  naturally  and  eracefnily  to  a  connected  topic.  Such 
periona  uniformly  have  thia  organ  Targe.  We  meet  with  olheta  who,  in 
aimilai  ciicamstancea,  never  puraoe  one  idea  for  two  consecutive  second*, 
but  ahin  from  topic  to  topic  without  regard  lu  natural  connexion,  and 
leave  no  distinct  impreaaion  on  the  miad  of  the  listener:  this  happens 
even  with  individuals  in  whom  reflection  is  not  deficient ;  but  the  organ 
in  question  is  tn  such  persons  uniformly  small,  I  have  met  a  military 
officer,  with  Locality  and  Concontcativeness  hotli  large,  ivho  declared  that 
be  liked  iho  stirring  and  diETuse  life  oF  a  aoldior,  while  engaged  in  active 
operations  ;  but  that  when  the  army  halted  he  was  equally  pleased,  and 
found  equal  facility  in  concentrating  hia  mind  to  reading,  writing,  or  bmi- 
ness,  and  was  not  annoyed  by  that  dissipation  of  intellect  of  which  many 
of  bis  btolher-officera  comjilained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  bred 
to  the  profesaion  of  the  law,  who  has  this  organ  rather  deficient,  dEcIaies 
thai  the  eBbrt  of  concentrated  ihinlilng  is  to  him  painful,  thou^  he  has 
eicellent  Camparigon.  Cgusalilj,  and  Language. 

The  questiou  D^.curs,  What  is  Iba  prunitive  feeling  which  giirea  rise  Ik 
.hese  pheoomena  1  llie  Grat  idea  that  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  within  itself,  and  lo  direct  its 
powers  in  a  combined  effort  to  one  object,  was  suggested  by  a  lady,  who 
had  remarked  this  quality  in  individuals  in  whom  the  organ  was  large. 
The  Hev.  Dr.  Welsh,  and  Dr.  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  having  oeen  inform- 
ed of  this  view,  unknown  to  each  otlier  communicated  to  me  the  inference, 
that  the  faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  dwell  in  a  place,  or  an  feelings  and 
idoaa,  for  a  length  of  time,  till  all,  or  the  majority,  of  the  other  facultiei 
■re  satisfied  in  regard  to  them.  Bath  of  these  phreaoiogists  acquiesce  is 
the  manifestations  being  such  as  I  have  described  them,  when  the  organ 
is  large  or  small.  I  regard  the  function  of  the  faculty  to  be  to  give  con* 
tinuity  to  impressions,  be  Ihey  feelings  or  ideas.  The  power  of  giving 
continuity  to  emotion  and  intellectual  conception  was  a  striking  feature  in 
the  minds  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Kemble  and  Mis.  Siddona.  During  icing 
and  solemn  pauses  in  their  declamation,  their  audience  saw  the  mental 
state  prolonged  over  the  whole  interval,  which  added  to  the  depth  and  the 
intensity  of  the  effect  produced.  The  organ  in  question  seems  to  me  to 
form  one  indiipenaable  element  inlliis  mental  character.  lam  unable  lo 
give  any  more  specific  definition  of  the  function,  and  admit  that  the  deter- 
mination of  it  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  An  eicellent  letter  on 
the  subject  ap[ieared  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol,  iii.,  p.  193,  front 
the  pen  of  as  anonyinouB  author,  which  contains  many  valuable  remarkt 
on  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  faculty,  and  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  plea- 
sure.    The  following  are  eilracts  ; 

" '  If  we  consider  the  human  mind,'  says  Mr.  Hume  in  his  Dissaitition 
on  the  Passions,  '  we  shall  observe  that,  with  regard  to  the  passions,  it 
is  not  like  ■  wind-instrument  of  mnaic,  which,  in  running  over  aUihe  notes, 
immediately  loses  the  sound  when  tbe  breath  ceases  ;  but  rather  resembles 
a  slring-insltoment,  where,  arior  each  sliolte,  Iho  \v'oia\M™  »A\.  ■X'i*»iv 
vme  soupd,  which  grad'ially  and  insensibly  decaia.'    Timnv'iVLt'oa "vsiw" 
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that,  whan  an  object  which  occasions  a  rariety  of  emotiom  it  preaented 
to  the  mind,  each  impulse  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  distinct  note  of 
passion,  hot  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed  and  cocfonnded  with 
the  other.     In  his  obserrations  on  the  laws  of  the  soggesting  principla. 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  remarks  the  same  fact  of  permanence  or  coezistenco 
as  taking  place  in  our  mental  conceptions  in  ffenefal,  when  aasoeiated 
with  the  interest  of  any  mental  emotion.     *  I  Took  at  a  volume  on  my 
table,*  says  he ;  '  it  recalls  to  me  the  friend  from  whom  I  received  it— the 
remembrance  of  him  suggests  to  me  the  conception  of  his  family— of  an 
evening  which  I  spent  with  them — and  of  various  subjects  of  our  conver- 
sation.   Yet  the  conception  of  my  friend  may  continue,  mingled  indeed 
with  various  conceptions,  as  they  rise  successively,  but  still  coexisting 
with  them.'*     Dr.  Brown  proceeds,  with  the  felicity  and  ingenuity  whin 
so  generally  distinguish  his  writings,  to  explain  how  this  coexistence  of - 
ideas  gives  us  the  capacity  of  prosecuting  with  steadiness  a  mental  desi|go 
or  plan  of  thought.     His  words  cannot  be  abridged  without  doibg  injustice 
to  nis  meaning.     '  When  we  sit  down,'  Ho'say^  ^'to  stbdy  a  particalat 
subject,  we  must  have  a  cert&in  conception/  tbou^  probably  a  dim  and 
shadowy  one,  of  the  su'bject  itself.    To  sfiidy  it,  Wwevisr,  is  not  to  have 
that  conception  alone',  buf  to  have  iuccessively  viirtoos  conceptions,  ita 
relations  to  which  we  ende*krour  to*  trace.    The  conception  of  our  particn* 
lar  subject  must,  in  the  very  first'  stage  of  our  progreaa,  suggest  some 
other  conception.     But  this  second  suggeation,  if  it 'alone  were  present, 
having  various  relations  of  ita  own,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  subject 
which  suggested  it,  would  probably  excite  a  third  conception,  which  had 
no  reference  to  ihe  original  subject — and  tbia  third  a  fourth— -and  thus  a 
whole  series,  all  equally  unrelated  to  the  subject  which  we  wiah  to  atody. 
It  would  hence  aeem  impossible  to  think  of  the  same  subject  even  for  a  sin- 
gle minute.    Yet  we  know  that\he  fact  ia  very  different,  and  that  we  often 
occupy  whole  hours  in  this  manner,  without  any  remarkable  deviation 
from  our  original  design.     Innumerable  conceptions,  indeed,  arise  during 
thb  time,  but  all  more  or  leas  intimately  related  to  the  subject,  by  the 
continued  conception  of  which  they  have  every  appearance  of  being  sug- 
gested ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  conception  of  a  partienlar  subject 
both  suggests  trains  of  conceptions  and  contmuea  to  exiat  UM^ther  with 
the  conceptions  which  it  has  suggested,  everything  for  which  I  contend 
in  the  present  case  is  implied  in  the  admission.' 

**  I  apprehend,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Journal,  **  that  this  principle 
uggeata  tho  true  metaphysical  theory.  If  we  conceive  that  the  aimple 
unction  of  this  faculty  is  to  give  duration  or  fixity  to  whatever  concep- 
tions  or  emotions  occupy  the  mind,  the  various  operations  ascribed  to 
Concentrativeness  will  now  from  that  function  as  from  an  elementary 
principle.  In  Mr.  Combe's  work  lately  published,*  the  '  primitive  feeling,' 
which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  Concentrativeness,  is  said  to  be 
*  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  within  itself,  and  to  direct  ita  pow- 
ers in  a  combmed  effort  to  one  object.*  This,  however,  may  ba  considered 
rather  as  a  description  of  the  operation  of  the  power,  than  a  statement  of 
the  primary  element  to  which  its  phenomena  may  be  traced.  If  we  attend 
to  what  passes  in  our  minds  when  we  endeavour  to  concentrate  our  thoughts 
upon  a  aobject,  we  shall  find  that  we  do  not  attempt  any  direct  coercion 
on  our  different  faculties,  but  simply  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  object 
of  thought,  and  keep  it  steadily  before  the  mind.  We  are  all  occasionally 
eonacioua  of  ineffectual  efforta  of  attention ;  if  we  examine  what  we  do 
•n  aueh  oeeaaions,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  in  an  attempt  to  think  of 
aoBie  aubjeet  which  ia,  for  the  moment,  less  attractive  than  some  other 
■bjeeta  which  are  the  cauaea  of  distraction.    An  effective  concentration 
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of  the  faculties  takes  place  only  when  the  original  leading  conceptions 
are  of  themselves  powerful  and  permanent ;  and  the  concentration  will  be 
found,  consequently,  to  be  most  perfect  when  there  is  least  effort  to  pro* 
duce  it.  We  are  sensible  of  this  on  occasions  which  may  be  either  painful 
or  pleasant ;  when  a  subject,  associated  with  strong  emotion,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  mind  ;  and  when  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of  banish- 
ing from  our  thoughts,  even  though  very  desirous  of  doing  so,  the  train 
of  conceptions  which  has  so  strongly  concentrated  our  powers  upon  itself, 
and  continues  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  sustained  and  perhaps  distressing 
activity.  We  speak  of  our  minds  having  the  command  of  our  ideas.  This 
may  be  correct  enough  in  popular  language  ;  but,  philosophically  speaking, 
our  ideas  command  our  minds. .  And  even  in  those  cases  which  appear 
most  like  exceptions  to  this  principle,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
that  it  is  merely  one  class  of  ideas  assuming  the  predominance  over  an- 
other. When  we  voluntarily  change  our  train  of  thought,  or  endeavour  to 
concentrate  our  minds  upon  a  subject,  the  process  is  one  in  which,  under 
an  impression  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  attaining  to  the  particular 
subject,  we  pass  from  the  train  of  irrelevant  ideas,  and  endeavour  to  reach, 
by  the  aid  of  our  associations,  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study.  Almost 
every  individual  is  capable  of  this  single  effort,  and  he  may  repeat  it  again. 
But  that  uninterrupted  sustaining  of  the  attention  so  given,  which  consti- 
tutes Concentrativeness,  depends  on  a  quality  distinct  from  efforts  of 
attention — a  quality  most  strongly  marked  where  least  effort  is  necessary 
— and  that  is  simply  the  property  which  this  mental  power  possesses  of 
giving  continuance  to  thoughts  and  feelings  when  they  have  sprung  up  in 
the  mind.  This  property  appears  to  exist  in  different  degrees  in  different 
minds ;  to  which,  of  course,  the  diversity  in  the  manifestations  of  Concen- 
trativeness, with  which  we  are  so  often  presented,  is  to  be  mainly  attributed. 

**  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  this  property  of  permanence 
operates  in  producing  the  various  peculiarities  of  a  concentrative  turn  of 
mind.  It  is  a  law  of  thought  which  all  systems  of  mental  philosophy 
recognise,  although  they  may  explain  it  differently,  that  a  conception  or 
feeling,  when  present  to  the  mind,  naturally  acts  m  calling  up  other  con- 
ceptions and  feelings  of  the  same  class.  Ideas  of  Causality  call  forth 
other  ideas  of  Causality ;  emotions  of  Benevolence  or  Destructiveness  are 
followed  by  trains  of  conceptions  associated  by  sympathy  with  the  previous 
mental  state.  If,  then,  one  predominating  conception  or  feeling  be  held 
before  the  mind  by  the  force  of  a  strong  Concentrativeness,  the  mental 
action  just  described  will  of  necessity  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  secon- 
dary conceptions  will  react  upon  the  original,  increasing  the  intensity  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  adding  to  the  excitement  of  the  mind.  A  more 
extensive  range  of  ideas,  all  bearing  the  same  kindred  character,  will  thus 
be  brought  into  view ;  and,  while  the  intellect,  seizing  from  a  distance 
the  point  to  be  pursued,  arranges  its  materials  on  such  a  plan  as  is  best 
adapted  to  attain  it,  it  is  at  the  same  time  prepared  for  executing  the  design 
with  greater  strength  of  conception,  or,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may . 
require,  with  a  tone  of  more  powerful  emotion.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
centration naturally  extends  to  the  active  powers  in  cases  where  their  co- 
operation is  necessary ;  the  associated  volitions  flow  more  readily  along  with 
the  mental  train,  and  participate  in  the  harmony  of  all  the  other  faculties. 

*'  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  view,  we  find  that  any  circumstance 
which  gives  permanence  to  an  emotion  independently  of  Concentrative- 
ness, produces  the  same  effect.  The  continued  presence  of  a  cause  of 
provocation  will  excite  Destructiveness  to  a  greater  excess  of  passion. 
Large  Cautiousness,  along  with  deficient  Hope,  will  give  a  i^toAxtwo^ 
tinge  to  all  the  mental  feelings  ;  and,  when  excVleOi  V»^  ^\tom»,  tb»j  i» 
eompletelymi  the  mind  with  their  gloomy  *ajs8B*\\on»,  %^  \»t«ii«Kt^ 
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macceMible  to  every  idea  of  a  brighter  compleiioii.  Eyery  eenliiiiflntp 
whatever  its  character  may  be,  casts  iu  own  peculiar  light  over  th«i  men- 
tal protpecU ;  and  the  objects  beheld  reflect  that  light  alone  to  the  mind, 
whether  it  be  the  splendour  of  our  more  bright  and  joyous  feelings,  or  the 
^rcer  glow  of  the  destructive  passions,  or  the  sombre  illqmination  of  a 
more  melancholy  mood. 

**  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  amount  of  this  power,  m  the  compoaitioii 
of  intellectual  character,  has  not  been  fully  estimated  l>y  pbrenologisU. 
Independently  of  Phrenolo^  altog^ether,  the  varieties  of  mental  constitu- 
tion cannot,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but  by  supposii^  that 
Concentrativeness  is  an  original  element  of  mind,  varying  in  iorce  u  dif- 
ferent individuals.  In  connecting  this  power  with  the  cerebral  oi;^an, 
phrenoloffists  have  proceeded  upon  experience ;  and  so  far  as  my  limited 
observation  has  gone,  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  remarkable  coincideocat 
which  it  has  presented  between  fact  and  this  part  of  the  system.  The 
fdlowing  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  observation,  and  are  not  merely 
speculative ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  submittal  to  be  set  aside  or 
confirmed  as  to  their  phrenolo^cal  accuracy  by  ihe  moreextsnsive  observa- 
tions of  our  veteran  phrenologists : 

*'  What  is  the  result  of  extreme  defect  in  this  organ  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing.  Deficiency,  in  the  more  ordinary  degrees,  discovert 
Itself  in  different  wa^s,  according  to  its  combination  with  other  iaculties. 
In  some  individuals  it  produces  an  indisposition  to  settle  into  any  regolat 
plan  of  life ;  or,  if  this  has  been  contnJled  by  circumstances  and  other 
faculties,  there  may  still  be  seen  a  want  of  method,  ibrethought,  and  con- 
tinuity in  the  various  concerns  of  intercourse  or  business,  'fte  individual 
does  not  linear  like  one  driving  constantly  toward  a  particular  object ; 
his  mind  taVes  its  direction  from  shifting  circumstances ;  and,  if  othei 
faculties  conspire,  ho  may  be  characterized  by  a  sort  of  careless  facility 
ur  vivacity  of  disposition.  Should  these  appearances  be  restrained  by 
large  Cautiousness  and  Firmness,  while  the  reflecting  organs  at  the  same 
time  are  full,  the  manifestations  of  the  deficiency  will  be  considerably  dif- 
ferent. There  may  be  a  propensity  to  reason,  and  possibly  to  deal  in 
abstract  speculation  ;  while  the  individual  will  exhibit,  in  hb  attempts  at 
argument,  a  degree  of  cloudiness  and  ambiguity  of  conception,  which 
evidently  results  from  an  incapacity  of  holding  up  distinctly  before  his 
mental  vision  the  subject  of  thought. 

**  We  occasionally  find  persons  with  large  reflecting  organs,  whom  we 
are  surprised  to  observe  little  given  to  sustained  reasoning  or  philosophical 
speculation.  The  writer  has  noticed  some  such,  with  Causality  and  Wit 
both  large,  while  he  has  had  reason  either  to  know  or  to  suspect  that  the 
organ  ofConcentrativeness  was  considerably  deficient.  The  intellectual 
perceptions  of  such  appeared  to  be  strong  and  rapid,  and  possessed  the 
momentary  brilliancy  iniparted  by  Ideality,  or  the  energy  derived  from  a 
largo  Combativeness.  out  the  mental  action  was  never  sustained ;  the 
energy  ceased  when  its  impression  had  just  been  felt  by  the  auditor  ;  and 
the  decisions  of  Causality  and  Wit  were  never  prolonged  into  a  train  of 
connected  argument.  They  came  to  their  conclusions  by  judgmenU,  and 
not  by  ratiocmation.  Whatever  couid  be  seen  at  a  glance  or  two,  they 
perceived,  and  ofVen  with  much  perspicacity  and  originality ;  but  they 
failed  in  every  thing  requiring  the  investigation  of  abstract  principles  or 
logical  deduction.  They  excelled  in  whatever  admitted  ef  succession 
and  variety  of  remark,  but  were  unsuccessful  where  a  single  point  was 
to  be  kept  m  view  and  carried  by  argument.  They  were  better  orators 
than  writers,  and  more  powerful  stiU  in  conversation  than  in  prolonged 
oratory.  It  might  be  that  they  argued  well  in  conversational  controversy ; 
bat  ihi9  was  because  ibe  successive  replies  of  tba  daUXft  Vjx<A»  \3aft  x^^ 
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a  deGcient  Coccenlralireneas.  We  miist  obierrB.  however,  Ihal  lUch  ■ 
mind,  when  its  raculLiea  are  under  the  influenco  orslrDDg  excLtemenl,  may 
eihibil  a  degiEs  of  unity  «nd  anslaiaedneaa  of  thought  beyond  what  ii 

bcIubI  deficiency  in  Concent ralivenesa.  Ail  poisess  the  quality  in  soms 
degree,  and,  of  eourte,  on  occasions  of  greater  eieitemenl,  its  power  will 
be  sugmenteil.  And  atill  it  may  be  saii^  that,  if  great  Coocentrativenew 
were  placed  in  the  aame  citcuniBlances,  ita  manifeatations  would  be  still 
more  remarkable. 

"Fall  or  large  Concentrativenen  gives  rise  to  other  deieriplions  of 
inteileclual  character.  Ws  may  occaBionally  observe  a  class  of  persona 
who,  wilb  the  intellectual  organs  rather  poorly  developed,  are,  not- 
nithBlauding,  great  dabblers  in  argument.  They  are  a  species  of  Lilli- 
putian gladiators,  who  are  porpetually  akinnishing  and  hair-aplilting  witli 
all  ahaul  them  In  behalf  of  cerlain  favourilo  opinions,  to  the  morils 
of  K^icU  few,  alas !  are  sensible  but  themselves.  This  ia  the  eilrome 
case,  but  varioua  modifications  of  it  vtill  be  found.  The  probability  is, 
that  in  all  such  the  organ  of  ConcenlTaliveness  is  full ;  it  may  bo  seen, 
indeed,  in  the  lutuial  language  of  their  looks  and  geaturei  t  along  with 
thia,  Causality  will  be  discovered  to  be  relatively  the  largest  of  their  in- 
lelleetnal  organs,  although  absolutely  ,mall.  Their  reasonings  ate  dia- 
tinguiahed  by  two  qualities.  The  first  of  these  is  a  ile&ciency  of  strength 
and  breadth  in  the  conceptions  which  compose  them ;  ao  that  their  tnck 
is  aomething  like  lbs  linea  of  navigators'  courses  m  the  charts,  remark^la 
fur  nothing  but  its  continuousness.  The  second  is,  that  they  take  no 
compreheniive  survey  of  the  general  piinciplea  which  bear  upon  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  having  the  power  olaeeing  and  dissecting  that  which  ia  imme- 
diately befoni  them,  they  work  onward  by  tbe  help  of  certs  in  little  fonnuliB, 
nowright,  anil  now  wrong,  till  they  strike  upon  some  palpable  absurdity, 
some  contradiction  to  more  general  principles  or  mote  eitensiveanalogiea. 
When  such  individuals  are  compared  with  pBrsona  of  the  former  claas, 
who  have  large  Causality,  and  yel  do  not  reason,  an  apparent  contndic- 
tion  is  preaenled  to  the  phreuotogical  account  of  Causality,  as  a  faculty 
which  disposes  to  metaphysics,  and  'gives  the  perception  of  logical  con- 
sequences in  argument.'  The  contradiction  vanishes  when  we  connect 
two  powers  together  aa  necessary  Lo  reasonmg.  The  Causatily  of  every 
one  whose  mind  is  sound,  is  capable  of  perceiving  the  relatioD  between  a 
cause  and  its  effect,  or  between  aitople  premiaes  and  a  concluaion.  If 
ConeentratiienesB  be  added,  which  gives  the  power  of  keeping  the  sub- 
ject of  thought  steadily  before  the  mind,  there  will  be  a  capacity  for  pur- 
suing such  a  connected  aeries  of  Judgments  as  constitntes  reasoning.     In 

above  power  will  be  sufficient  for  forming  sound  coocluaions.  But,  in 
the  investigation  of  moral  subjects,  there  is  required  a  comprehensive 
conception  of  the  various  relations  of  each  term  or  principle  employed  in 
our  deductions  :  and  this  appears  I  o  be  the  property  of  a  large  Causality 
in  conjunction  with  the  knowing  otgana  ;  the  former  giving  a  powerful 
memory  for  relations  provioualy  discovered,  and  the  latter  supplying  the 
materials  on  which  the  decisiona  of  Causality  are  founded.  In  both  of  these, 
such  reaaoners  as  we  speak  of  are  deficient ;  and  hence  their  specolalious 
want  the  elements  both  of  strength  and  cnmprehenaiienesa  of  thought. 

"  When  full  Concenliativeness  ia  joined  to  large  Causality  and  Id- 
dividuality,  the  power  ofphiloaophy  and  reasoning  appeara  in  ilsgreateat 
perfection.  The  mind  is  at  once  possossod  of  large  iateUec^uAiswvnus, 
and  is  capable  of  making  the  most  of  tlietnby  il«yi"KBt  cS  ttiJiKflimvW* 
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coocepciont  into  a  strong  mental  picture,  and  conmiof  them  with  the  foE 
force  of  a  tuatained  r^preaentation  to  the  minds  of  others.  The  effect* 
of  a  large  Causality  are  jast  the  reverse  of  those  we  attributed  to  a  email. 
The  intellectual  picture  is  enlarged  in  its  dimensions,  is  more  complete 
filled  up  with  related  conceptions,  and  has  its  lines  more  strongly  drawn  ; 
and,  along  with  this,  there  is  a  more  comprehenaive  Tiew  of  the  maltiplied 
connesions  which  the  subject  of  thought  haa  with  other  remoter  tmtha.*** 

The  styles  of  Tacitus  and  Grattan  appear  to  me  highly  charaeteriied 
>y  Conceutrativeness,  while  that  of  Dugald  Stewart  is  so  onlv  in  a  mode- 
rate degree.  The  quality  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  tne  poetryof 
Thomas  Csmpbell  and  Crabbe  than  in  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  The 
organ  waa  not  large  in  the  head  of  Scott.  It  aeems  to  have  been  re- 
cognised by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  names  it  a  **  comprehen- 
sive energy,**  and  it  abounds  in  his  own  writings. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  concentration  of  sivle  is,  in  many  instances, 
the  result  of  labour  and  condensation ;  and  in  this  I  agree :  but  before  an 
author  will  bestow  pains  in  communicating  this  quality  to  his  composi- 
tions, he  must  have  a  relish  for  it  himseu;  and  thia,  according  to  my 
notion,  is  inspired  by  the  organ  in  question.  The  object  of  his  ezertiona 
is,  to  bring  his  style  up  to  a  state  which  pleases  his  own  tacultiea ;  and  if 
the  organ  be  small,  he  will  not  find  pleasure  in  concentration  either  of 
feelinff  or  of  thou^t,  and  be  incapable  of  producing  it. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  when  large,  pro- 
dace  the  effects  here  attributed  to  Concentrativeoess ;  but  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  literary  gentleman  in  whom  these  organs  are  large  and  Concen- 
trativeness  deficient,  and  who  manifests  great  knowledge  of  facta  and  de^ 
tails,  combined  with  deficiency  in  the  power  of  keeping  them  eootinaously 
before  his  own  mind,  so  as  to  discover  their  relative  l>eariogs  and  apph- 
cations.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  philosophical  author, 
who  possesses  large  Goncentrativeness  with  deficient  Eventuality  ;  and 
who  complains  of  experiencing  great  difl^ulty  in  acquiring  knowledge  of 
details,  who  requires  to  write  down  inbUntly  the  reaolts  of  his  reading 
and  observations,  and  whose  knowledge  exists  in  his  portfolio  more  than 
in  his  brain-— but  who,  in  reproducing  his  knowledge  aa  an  author,  laboura 
incessantly  till  he  has  discovered  its  natural  relations,  and  gives  it  forth 
in  the  most  concentrated  and  systematic  form.  When  Comparison  and 
Causality  are  large  in  combination  with  large  Concentrativeness,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  systematize  knowledge :  when  the  latter  is  deficient  this 
is  not  so  much  felt ;  end  I  regard  one  element  in  a  systematic  mind  to 
be  the  power  of  giving  continuousness  to  feelings  and  ideas,  thereby 
enabling  the  intellect  to  contemplate  the  relations  subsisting  among  them. 

According  to  this  account  of  the  faculty,  an  individual  may  have  great 
liking  for  a  particular  pursuit — Botany,  for  example,  or  Phrenology'  if  he 
possess  the  combination  of  faculties  which  takes  pleasure  in  it ;  and  he 
may  pursue  it  with  ardour,  and  nevertheless  be  deficient  in  Concentra- 
tiveness. I  know  such  persons,  but  all  of  them  make  efforts  collect 
knowledge,  or  communicate  ideas,  without  taking  a  comprehensive  and 
concentrated  view  of  the  objects  and  relations  about  which  they  treat. 

Dr.  SpuTzheim,  however,  objects  to  my  ideas,  and  states  that  bis  ex- 
penence  ip  in  contradiction  to  them.  Facts  alone  must  determine  be- 
tween us.  At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  notions 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  concerning  Inhabitiveness  inconsistent  with  the  more 
extensive  views  now  taken  of  the  nature  of  this  faculty. 

It  has  been  objected  by  him,  that  "  Concentrativeness  cannot  possible 
be  a  primitive  faculty,  since  it  can  neither  act  alone  nor  appear  diseaaed 

*  Phren,  Joum.,  iii.,  193.  On  the  subject  of  Concentrativeness  see  also  i.^ 
M45;  r.,  225;  n«    «»  «?6i  iOO,  440,  564. 
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ily  bBOOttiBS  Bppatent  by  tiie  pT»- 
Wnce^of  Olher  powera  directed  Id  one  object."  Thero  am  varioua  facnl- 
■hich  very  eeldom  acl  alone  ;  Ihua,  Finnneas  uBually  acla  nlong  with 
po«"era — ne  perMvere  in  paasian,  in  love,  in  bale,  in  ambition,  ot 
idy  1  but  cannot  well  peTaercre  in  mere  abairacl  perseverance: 
oasnesB  cauasa  ua  to  fear  ;  bnc  vie  geDeraUy  fear  aomelhing  wtiieh 
dependa  on  other  faeulliea,  and  rarely  oiperienco  sbalract  (ear  iiself. 
joncenlrBlireneBS,  therefote,  is  not  aingolsr  in  not  acting  alone.  I  have 
lo  doubl  of  the  pwJiiilify  of  ita  acting  by  itself,  allbough,  from  the  rare- 
leas  of  its  doing  bq,  and  the  obacuriiy  in  which  the  uJlimate  function  ia 
nsolved,  I  cannot  specify  tho  effect  which  it  then  producoa. 

As  lo  diaeaae  of  Concentrativeneaa,  (hia  organ  appeara  to  suSei  in  (hose 

Unatica  whaae  altentioa  is  immoveably  fixed  on  eoine  internal  improasian, 

•nd  who  remain  absorbed  in  silent  and  profound  medication,  inaensible 

■like  lo  the  ihreats  and  caresses  of  thoae  around  tbeni,  and  to  the  effects 

of  external  objects.     They  diffei  from  oidiiiary  tnonamaniacs  In  thia,  that 

the  latter,  »ith  certain  unsound  feelings  or  inlelleclual  perception!,  or 

''h  unsound  associationa  on  the  presentment  of  certain  external  objects, 

atill  direct  their  attention  to  other  fcelinga  or  ideas,  and  concerning 

Ihem  can  hold  rational  converaation.     The  state  no<r  attributed  to  dia- 

■d  Concenlrativenese  mnat  be  diatinguished  also  from  one  for  which 

a  been  sometimes  mistaken,  namely,  dsmcxlii,  approaching  to  idiocy, 

m  which  B  fixed  look  and  ailent  cslmnesc  appear,  not  from  internal  me- 

dilation,  but  from  utter  inaensibility  to  stimnli.    In  disease  of  Concentra- 

'"       !s*  the  patient  poasessea  intense  conaciauaness,  and,  when  cured,  is 

0  give  an  account  of  all  that  passed  in  hia  mind  daring  the  malady ; 

m  icnumtia  the   period  of  the  disease  forma  b  blank  in  eiislence,  the 

indiTidtial  recollecting  nothing.     Dr.  A.  Combe,  la  whom  I  owe  theae 

Salp^trl^re,  speak  of  cases  aucb  as  those  now  described  ;  and  he  himself 
has  aeen  eiamplea  which  proved  (he  accuracy  of  his  account  of  them, 
although,  owing  to  Iho  function  not  having  been  discovered  at  the  lime, 
be  did  not  obsorvs  tho  condition  of  thia  particular  organ.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  in  wham  the  ormin  is  large,  and  who.  whUe  labouring 
under  a  nervous  affection,  in  which  CautiDuanesB  and  Conacientiousness 
ware  diseaaed,  experienced  a  feeting  as  if  the  power  of  concentrating  his 
■Bind  were  about  to  teaie  him,  and  who  used  Tigoroaa  efforts  to  presorve 
:tod  his  attention  to  an  object,  frequently  a  spire  at  the  end 
let,  and  resolutely  maintained  it  immorcably  filed  there  for  t 
censideTBhle  length  of  time,  eicluding  all  other  ideas  from  hia  mind. 
'^- consequence  was,  that,  in  hia  then  weak  slate,  a  diseased  Eiiiy  of  mind 
led,  in  which  feelings  and  ideas  sloud,  aa  it  were,  bound  up  and  im- 
moveable,  and  thereafter  a  stale  in  which  evory  impiession.  and  emotion 

with  Phrenology,  but  knows  it  now,  and  expresses  his  belief  (hat  ihe 
circumsianoea  detailed  we:c  probably  roforablB  to  a  diseased  affection  of 
the  organ  in  question. 

Dr.  Spunheim  objects  farther,  that  •' noono,  in  eoncenlralinghia  mind 
and  directing  his  powers  lo  one  object,  exhibits  gestures  and  emotions 
jidicaling  activity  in  the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  the  vrhole  of  the  natural 
tangnage  shows  that  concentration  lakes  place  in  the  forehead."  With 
ttiB  greatest  deference  to  Dr.  Sporsheim's  superior  skill  and  accuracy,  I 
lake  the  liberty  of  stating,  thai,  bo  far  aa  my  own  obaervaiion  goes,  Ibose 
yettows  who  really  pouess  the  power  of  concentration,  while  preparing 
10  make  a  powerful  and  CDmbin«l  e;iertion  of  all  iheir  powers,  naturally 
imw  tho  head  and  body  backward  in  the  line  ot  lVi\«  oig;Ki.  "Vrb  wsftinx 
^Wsverley  describes  ihia  is  Ihe  altitude  ot  corwenUi^eim'-Bn^'ii'^- 
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,-D^.  Preachen  and  adTocatet  in  whom  it  is  laige,  while  apaakniff  witk 
auimation,  move  the  head  in  the  line  of  Cooeentrativeneta  and  fndivi* 
duality,  or  atraight  backward  and  atraight  forward.  When  Combative* 
nasi  predominatea  over  Concentrativeneta  in  a  pleader,  be  drawa  Ua 
[xead  backward  and  to  the  aide,  in  the  line  of  Combativoneaa,  and  ad- 
vances it  in  a  corroaponding  direction. 

*'  The  organ,"  continues  Dr.  Spunheim,  **  is  alao  commonly  larger  in 
vomen  than  in  men,  and  I  leave  every  one  to  decide  upon  the  aex  which 
supports  Uie  more  close  and  vigorooa  attention."  In  Scotland,  and  I 
may  almost  say  in  England,  although  my  obaervationa  there  have  been 
loss  extensive,  this  is  not  the  caae  ;  the  developement  being  in  general 
larger  in  men  than  in  women.  **  It  is,  moreover,"  aaya  he,  *'  larger  in 
negroes  and  in  the  Celtic  tribea  than  in  tho  Teutonic  racea ;  in  the 
French,  for  instance,  it  ia  larger  than  in  the  Germane.  The  national 
character  of  these  nationa  not  only  does  not  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Combe,  but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.'*  From  thia  and  aome  othet 
objections  of  Dr.  Spursheim,  which  I  pass  over  without  comment,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  haa  not  correctly  apprehended  the  quality  of  mind 
which  I  deaignate  Concentrativeness.  Tms  most,  no  doobt,  be  my  fault ; 
but  it  afibrda  a  good  reaaon  for  not  prolon^ng  disputation.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  French  literature  extends,  it  is  not  marked  bv  deficient 
of  Concentrativeness.  The  intellectual  range  of  the  French  ia  limited, 
but  no  nation  attains  to  greater  perfection  within  the  sphere  which  their 
faculties  are  calculated  to  reach :  they  write  the  best  elementary  worka 
on  science  of  any  people  in  Europe ;  and  to  thia  Concentrativenesa  ia 
essential.  They  bring  their  powers  to  bear  in  a  regulated  manner  on  the 
point  under  consideration,  and  present  it  clearly  and  definitely  to  tho 
understanding.  The  Germane  have  more  powerful  reflecting  £Kultiea 
than  the  French*  and  also  greater  perseverance  ;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  limited  knowledge  of  thoir  literature  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
they  appear  inferior  to  them  in  Concentrativeness.  They  introduce  more 
frequently  extraneous  ideaa  and  feelings,  and  do  not  preaent  ao  neat  and 
complete  a  whole  in  their  compositions.  The  organ  ia  large  in  the 
negroes  and  Scotch,  full  in  the  Germans,  Chineae,  and  Hindooa,  mode- 
rate in  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  small  in  the  Peruviana. 

In  regard  to  the  tendency  to  "  Inhabitiveness,"  I  conceive  that  con 
centration  of  mind  is  favourable  to  this  tendency,  and  that  thoae  men 
and  animals  whose  facultiea  are  most  concentrated,  have  the  greateat 
inclination  to  remain  in  one  place  ;  beaidos,  animals  which  browse  on 
rocks,  and  which  place  their  nests  in  high  and  difficult  situationa,  or  by 
the  banks  of  rapid  rivers,  would  require  for  their  well-being  and  comfort 
just  such  a  faculty  aa  this,  which  should  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
position  with  .ease,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  their  food  and 
safety.  The^  eagle,  which  lovea  to  aoar  aloft,  reqoirea  certain  facnltiea 
to  be  exerted* to  maintain  his  equilibrium,  while  at  the  same  time  his  eye 
darts  over  a  neat  expanse  **  through  the  azure  deep  of  air,"  to  diacem 
his  prey  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  farther  required  a  con- 
centration and  simultaneous  action  of  numerous  faculties  in  the  stoop 
which  he  roakea  upon  the  prey  itself,  and  in  pouncing  at  once  upon  the 
bird  or  lamb  which  he  has  selected  for  his  victim.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  is  required  in  the  water-fowl,  whose  cradle  is  the  deep,  in 
divmg  for  his  food  through  the  watera.  The  co-operation  of  all  his 
powers  must  be  required  to  keep  him  in  that  situaUon,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  hun  to  secure  what  he  wishes  for  food,  and  avoid  his  nume- 
rous enemies.  The  skulls  of  camivoroua  animals  indicate  a  larger  de- 
velopement of  the  bram  than  those  of  herbivorous  creatures  \  and  the 
tananr  a|>pear  to  me  to  manifest,  in  their  habits^  moT«  o{  tVk«  <^«lvi5  oC 
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contmaousnesi  of  emotion  and  coneentrativeneii  of  attention  than  the 
latter.  In  this  way  I  conceive  that  the  new  functions  attributed  to  this 
organ  do  not  supercede  the  old,  nor  imply  any  incorrectness  in  the  obser- 
vations which  led  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  conjecture  its  uses :  at  the  same 
time  there  may  be  a  modification  of  the  faculty  itself  in  different  species 
of  animals,  which  may  determine  some  to  high  and  somo  to  low  situations ; 
while  in  man  it  may  be  a  more  general  feiculty,  without  determining  to  a 
residence  of  any  particular  kind. 

The  strongest  expression  of  this  faculty  which  I  have  observed  is  in 
rope-dancers  and  equestrian  performers.  Their  countenances  show  a 
great  internal  concentiaiion,  watching  and  directing  the  slightest  motions 
of  the  body ;  and  in  the  head  of  Ducrow,  of  which  the  Phrenological 
Society  has  a  cast,  the  organ  is  very  large.  He  manifests  the  faculty  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Since  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  Dr.  Spurzheim  has 
replied  very  fully  to  mv  observations  on  Concentrativeness,  in  his  work 
on  Phrenology,  published  at  Boston,  United  States,  in  1832,  vol.  i.,  p. 
169.  I  have  perused  his  statements  with  all  the  attention  and  respect 
due  to  a  master  and  a  most  esteemed  friend,  and  with  the  single  object 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  but  still  I  am  not  satisfied  that  my  previous  views 
were  erroneous.  As  the  functions  of  this  organ,  however,  can  be  settled 
by  facts  alone,  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  reply  to  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  opposition  to  my  opinions.  The  reader 
must  judge  for  himself.  Dr.  Spurzheim  alludes  to  the  developement  of 
the  organ  in  his  own  head.  "  The  organ,**  says  ho,  "  is  small  in  my 
head,  and  when  I  objected  against  the  former  definition  of  Concentrative- 
ness,  *  the  tendency  to  maintain  two  or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and 
combined  activity,  so  that  they  may  be  directed  toward  one  object,* 
considering  such  an  operation  of  the  mind  rather  as  intellectual  than 
affective,  f  was  told  that  I  could  not  easily  conceive  this  primitive  po.wer, 
since  the  organ  is  small  in  my  brain.  I  confess  that  this  answer  never  * 
satisfied  my  mind.  I  allow  that  several  feelings  and  their  respective 
organs  are  small  in  my  head  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  me  to  conceive 
their  existence  in  others,  being  guided  by  reasoning  and  by  facts.**  P.  174. 
In  this  last  observation  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  in  the  right.  If  I  had  sue- 
reeded  in  determining  accurately  the  primitive  function,  in  defining  it, 
and  in  proving  its  truth  by  sufficient  facts  and  arguments,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  understood  what  I  meant.  But  I  have  all  along 
confessed  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  so  much.  Never* 
theless,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  organ  being  large  in  my  own 
brain,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  mental  quality  connected  with  it ; 
while,  in  conversing  with  Dr.  Spurzheim  on  the  subject,  he  appeared  to 
me  to  have  so  weak  a  consciousness  of  the  quality,  that  we  never  could 
succeed  in  understanding  each  other's  experience  in  regard  to  it,  and 
this  is  the  circumstance  to  which  he  alludes.  There  is  no  indelicacy  in 
now  adding,  that  the  deficiency  of  Concentrativeness  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  striking  feature  in  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  mental  manifestations,  whether 
as  a  lecturer,  as  an  author,  or  in  conversation ;  and  that  if  a  large  deve- 
lopement of  this  organ  had  been  added  to  his  splendid  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ^ifts,  the  powers  of  his  mind  as  a  public  teacher  would  have  been 
rendered  still  more  efficient  ^an  they  were. 

The  leading  object  of  these  discussions  is,  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  mental  quality,  if  it  be  such,  intended  to  be  designated  by 
Concentrativeness,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide  on  the  function  of 
the  organ  by  bis  own  observations.  It  acts  along  with  the  feelings  as  well 
as  with  the  intellect,  and  prolongs  emotiona.  A]ba\xsicXi«aMi^VE^'>^^'«A\^ 
admitted  in  Phrenology  as  proof  in  favonr  of  «oj  ot^jwi  Oit  SafcTk*^  \  «b^  v 
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have  obMrred  that,  \n  leading  the  mind  ioMOsibly  to  adopt  a  eoncliudo* 
for  or  againat  pvticaur  ideas,  it  produces  a  teodeocy  to  aeek  support  for 
opiuions  rather  thau  truth,  and  thereby  retards  the  progress  of  accorato 
investigation.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  absUining  from  farther 
argument  on  the  subject.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  additraml  loforma* 
tion  in  regard  to  it,  may  consult  the  following  able  communicationa  on 
Concenirativeness,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  PkreMologkal  Jowrnal : 
♦»  ileinarlts  on  Inhabiliveness  and  Concentrativeness,*'  p.  330 ;  and  two 
letters,  p.  612,  one  anonymous,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  William  Hancock, 
jr.,  suggesting  that  the  love  of  pursuit^  or  conMULMCtf,  is  the  fooctioo  of 
the  organ.  The  faculty  is  stated  as  only  probable,  and  atandt  cfien  foi 
farther  elucidation. 

4.  ADHESIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  parietal 
bone,  on  each  side  of  Conccntrativeness,  higher  up  than  Philoprogenitive- 
ness,  and  just  above  the  lambdoidal  suture.  When  it  is  very  large  two 
annular  protuberances  will  be  observed  there  ;  or  a  general  fulness  if  th«» 
neighbouring  organs  be  large :  when  the  organ  is  small,  that  part  of  the 
head  is  narrow  or  depressed. 

Dr.  Gall  was  requested  to  mould  for  his  collection  the  head  of  a  lady, 
who  was  described  to  him  as  a  miodel  of  friendship.  He  did  so,  more 
through  complaisance  than  in  ezpecUtion  of  making  any  discovery.  On 
examining  the  head,  be  found  two  large  prominences,  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  sphere,  at  the  sides  of  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitivenesa. 
These  prominences,  which  he  had  not  previousljr  observed,  were  symme- 
trical, and  manifestly  formed  by  parts  of  the  brain ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
cluded that  they  indicated  organs.  But  the  question  was,  What  are  their 
functions  1  He  inquired  at  the  friends  of  the  lady  concerning  her  diapo- 
aitions  and  talents,  and  also  obtained  her  own  opinion  of  the  feelings  and 
capacities  which  she  most  strongly  possessed.  AH  the  information 
concurred  in  regard  to  the  fact,  that  she  was  distinguished  by  inviolable 
attachment  to  her  friends.  Although,  at  different  periods  of  her  life,  her 
fortune  had  undergone  great  changes,  and  on  several  occasions  she  had 
passed  from  poverty  to  riches,  her  affection  for  her  former  friends  was 
never  forgotten.  The  idea  naturally  presented  itself,  that  the  disposition 
to  attachment  might  be  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
This  inference  acquired  greater  probability  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  prominences  on  the  head  of  this  lady  were  placed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  organs  of  Amativeness  and  Philoprogenitiveness,  and 
that  the  three  feelings  have  obviously  some  analogy  to  each  other.  Many 
subsequent  observations  confirmed  Dr.  Gall's  conjecture,  and  the  organ 
has  long  been  regarded  as  established. 

The  faculty  gives  the  instinctive  tendency  to  attachment,  and  causes 
us  to  experience  the  greatest  delight  in  a  return  of  affection.  Those  in 
whom  it  is  strong  feel  an  involuntary  impulse  to  embrace  and  cling  to  any 
object  which  is  capable  of  experiencing  fondness.  It  gives  ardour  and  a 
firm  grasp  to  the  shake  with  the  hand.  In  boys  it  frequently  displaya 
itself  in  attachment  to  dogs,  rabbits,  birds,  horses,  or  other  animals.     In 

Srls  It  adds  fondness  to  the  embraces  bestowed  upon  the  doll.     The 
elings  which  It  inspires  abound  in  the  poetry  of  Moore.     He  beautifiiU 
deacribea  its  effects  m  the  following  lines  : 

"  Th*  heart,  like  a  tendril  accustomed  to  cling. 
Let  It  grow  where  it  will,  cannot  flourish  alone : 
Fttt  wdl  W  to  the  nearest  and  loveliest  thing     ' 
-ui  twine  with  luelf,  w,d  make  cW%\,  &i  «wu?» 
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It  also  inspires  the  verse — 

"  The  heart  that  loves  truly,  love  never  fytgt^ 
But  as  traly  loves  on  to  the  close ;     . 
As  the  sun-flower  turns  to  her  god  as  he  sets, 
The  same  look  that  she  turned  when  he  rose." 

The  old  Scotch  ballad,  *^  There's  nae.luck  about  the  house/'  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  this  faculty. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  and  the  faculty  stronger  in  women  than 
in  men ;  and  the  extreme  constancy  with  which,  in  general,  they  adhere 
to  the  objects  of  their  attachment  may  be  attributed  to  this  faculty.  **  Man 
boasts  of  his  capacity  for  friendship,*'  says  Mr.  Scott,  *'  and  falsely  speaks 
of  its  joys  as  the  purest  of  all  human  enjoyments.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
heart  of  feeling,  confiding,  generous  woman,  that  friendship  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  fulness  of  perfection.  It  was  part  of  the  doom  pronounced  upon 
her  at  the  fall,  that  *  her  desire  should  be  to  her  husband,  and  that  he 
should  rule  over  her ;'  and,  conformably  to  tho  first  clause  in  this  sentence, 
we  find  Adhesiveness  to  be,  in  general,  far  more  powerful  in  the  woman 
tlian  in  the  man.  The  most  generous  and  friendly  man  is  selfish  in  com- 
parison  with  woman.  There  is  no  friend  like  a  loving  and  an  affectionate 
wife.  Man  may  love,  but  it  is  always  with  a  reserve,  and  with  a  view  to 
his  own  gratification ;  but  when  a  woman  bestows  her  love,  she  does  it 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul.*'* 

£ven  in  the  most  degraded  criminals  this  faculty  sometimes  manifests 
itself  with  a  fervour  and  constancy  of  affection  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Maiy  Macinnes,  executed  in  Edinburgh  for  murder,  had  gained  the  affec- 
tion of  a  person  whose  name  needs  not  here  b^  mentioned  *,  and  her  attach- 
ment to  him  continued  strong  in  death,  and  assumed  even  a  somantic 
appearance  in  the  last  moments  of  her  mortal  career.  He  had  sent  her 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  having  his  name  written  in  one  comer,  and  also 
half  an  oranffe,  with  a  request  that  she  wQuld  eat  ihe  latter  on  the  scaffold, 
in  token  of  their  mutual  affection,  he  having  eaten  the  other  half  the  pre- 
ceding morning  at  the  corresponding  hour.  She  held  the  comer  of  the 
napkin  in  her  mouth  almost  all  the  night  preceding  her  execution,  and 
even  on  the  scaffold.  When  seated  on  the  drop,  the  turnkey  gave  her 
the  half  orange.  She  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and,  without  the  least  symp- 
tom of  fear,  said,  "  Tell  him  (the  object  of  her  attachment)  that  I  die 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  for  my  life,  and  that  I 
eat  the  orange  as  he  desired  me.  May  God  bless  him.  Say  to  him  that 
it  is  my  dying  request  that  be  may  avoid  drink  and  bad  company,  and  be 
sure  never  to  be  late  out  at  night."  She  seemed  to  forget  eternity  in  the 
ardour  of  her  attachment  to  earth.  The  organ  is  very  largo  in  the  cast 
of  her  head.f 

This  great  proneness  to,  and  ardour  in,  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
female  sex,  render  those  men  doubly  guilty  who,  on  the  false  hypothesis 
that  affection  readily  and  warmly  bestowed  may  be  lightly  withdrawn  and 
directed  to  another,  sport  with  this  beautiful  trait  of  female  nature,  and 
gain  the  affections  of  women  to  betray  their  honour,  or  gratify  a  silly 
vanity  by  being  loved. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  individuals  in  regard  to  the  strength 
of  this  feeling.  Some  men  have  many  acquaintances  but  no  friends ; 
while  others  remain  attached  to  certain  individuals  durins  every  change 
of  circumstances,  and  do  not  readily  enlarge  the  circle  of  meir  intimates. 
When  the  organ  is  large  great  delight  is  felt  in  friendship  and  attachment, 
the  idea  of  distant  friends  often  presents  itself,  and  the  glow  of  affection 
rushes  into  the  mind  with  all  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  a  passion.  Those 
n  whom  it  is  small  care  little  for  friendship  ■,  owl  o(  %\^X^  Q^*^  ^^  tkv\A^ 
\m  their  maxim.    We  freqaentljr  see  indsvidaaU  o!  verj  daSfe\«oX  c^-w^KNKt* 

'/'Arm  Joum,,  rol  U.,  p.  280  TranM.  of  ihs  Phrwu  S«>c^V.^Kl. 
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and  genial,  liitingiy  attached  to  each  other.  AdhesnrwMM,  fliioiig  m 
both,  seoms  to  he  the  hood  of  onion.  Ther  perhaps  feel  many  pomCa  oi 
repulsion,  and  are  not  happj  if  too  long  and  too  cloaeljf  united ;  but  attUf 
on  being  separated,  thej  ezperience  a  loosing  for  each  other*s  society, 
which  makes  them  forget  ana  forgito  everytnin^  to  obtain  its  gratification. 
There  are  husbands  and  wives  who  cannot  bve  together,  and  who  yal 
become  miserable  when  long  separated.  I  conceive  this  to  arise  mm 
strong  Adhesiveness  in  both,  combined  with  other  faculties  in  each,  which 
do  not  harmonize. 

This  faculty  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  Benevolence,  for  many  per^ 
sons  are  prone  to  attachment  who  are  not  generous.  It,  however,  hAS  a 
more  extensive  influence  than  the  production  of  friendship  among  individoalsi 
and  appears  to  ffive  rise  to  the  instinctive  tendency  to  congregate,  whenco 
society  has  origmated.  Man  is  created  obviously  with  a  view  to  the  social 
state.  His  feelings  of  benevolence,  love  of  praise,  and  justice  require 
intercourse  with  intelligent  beings  for  their  gratification,  as  indispensably 
as  the  stomach  requires  food  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  process  of  diges- 
tion ;  and  Nature,  by  means  of  this  faculty,  seems  to  give  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  associate,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind 
may  find  scope  for  exercise.  If  this  view  be  correct  deficiency  in  the 
organ  must  be  essential  to  an  anchorite  or  hermit. 

Some  of  the  lower  animals  possess  this  propensity  as  well.as  man :  it 
is  remarkably  strong  in  the  dog ;  and  horses  and  oxen  sometimes  become 
sick  and  pine,  when  depiived  of  accustomed  companions.  **  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,**  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  **that  the  instinct  of  being 
attached  for  life,  and  that  of  living  in  society,  are  not  mere  degrees  of 
energy  of  the  faculty  of  attachment.  For  thero  are  animals  which  live  in 
society  without  being  attached  for  life,  as  the  boll,  the  dog,  cock,  dec. ; 
others  which  live  in  society  and  in  families,  as  starlings,  ravens,  crows, 
6lc.  ;  and  others  again  which  are  attached  for  life  without  living  in  aociety, 
as  the  fox,  magpie,  dec"  The  instinct,  therefore,  of  living  in  society,  and 
that  of  living  in  family,  he  regards  as  modification»  of  the  foculty  in  qoes- 
tion  ;  just  as  smell  and  taste,  although  the  same  senses  in  heihivorous 
and  carnivorous  animals,  are  modified  in  the  former  to  relish  vegetable 
substances,  and,  in  the  latter,  animal  fibre  and  effluvia.  *'  Man  belongs 
to  the  class  of  animals  which  is  social  and  attached  for  life ;  society  and 
marriage  are  consequently  effects,  not  of  human  reflection,  but  of  an  origi- 
nal decree  of  nature."* 

Dr.  Gall  does  not  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  attachment  for  life  in 
man  and  animals  results  from  this  organ.  It  appears  to  him,  as  far  as  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history  extends,  that,  in  all  species  where  hoth  the 
male  and  female  concur  in  rearing  the  young,  maniage  for  life  exists ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  unaided  female  is  sufficient  for  this 
end,  the  connexion  is  temporary.  At  the  same  time,  he  speaks  with 
much  reserve  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  prepared  to  decide,  whether  there 
is  a  separate  organ  for  attachment  for  life,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  several  organs,  or  a  modification  of  Adhesiveness.! 

Excessive  ener^  of  this  faculty  produces  extreme  regret  at  the  lots  of 
friends,  or  at  leaving  our  country.  Nostalgia  is  supposed  to  result  from 
disease  of  the  organ.  ^ 

Mr.  Stewart^  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brownll  admit  this  tendency  as  a  primi- 
tive mstinct  of  our  nature,  and  concur  in  general  with  the  views  ol^phr** 
nologists  in  regard  to  it. 

*  Phrenology,  p.  152. 

t  See  a  Letter  on  Marriage,  in  the  Phrmohgteai  Journal,  ii.,  178. 
t  Some  interesting  observations  on  the  insanity  of  Adhesiveness  will  be 
found  m  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's Ofrfcrooftoiu  wi  M<TUalI>cran|emciit,^^.\^,lAa 
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J.  J.  Rousseau  lounds  hit  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  In- 
equality of  Ranksy  which  obtained  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Dijon, 
on  the  non-existence  of  sach  a  propensity  in  the  human  mind.  He  views 
man  in  his  natural  state  as  an  isolated  and  wandering  animal,  satisfying 
his  hunger  by  the  chase  or  by  the  fruit  of  the  forest,  and  quenching  his 
thirst  at  the  spring  or  the  brook,  and  having  no  more  need  or  desire  of 
society  with  his  kind  than  the  eagle  or  the  wolf.  He  conceives,  that  the 
individual  who  first  enclosed  a  spot  of  ground  and  called  it  mine,  and  who 
first  cajoled  his  fellow-men  to  settle  around  him  and  assist  him  in  his 
projects,  was  the  author  of  all  the  evil  with  which  human  nature  is  now 
afflicted.  Many  volumes  have  been  written  in  answer  to  this  absurd  lucu- 
bration ;  but  I  submit,  that  Phrenology,  by  showing  that  those  who  have 
this  part  of  <the  brain  large  are  inspired  with  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
associate  with  their  fellows,  atfords  a  brief  and  satisfactory  refutation  of 
the  hypothesis. 

The  great  activity  of  this  organ  disposes  persons  to  embrace  and  cling 
to  each  other ;  two  children  in  whom  it  is  active  will  put  their  arms  round 
each  other^s  necks,  and  lay  their  heads  together,  causing  them  to  approach 
in  the  direction  of  the  organ  of  Adhesiveness,  or  assuming  this  attitude 
as  nearly  as  possible.  A  dog,  when  anxious  to  show  his  attachment,  will 
rub  his  h^ad  at  the  seat  of  this  organ  on  his  master^s  leg.  When  two 
persons,  in  whom  this  organ  is  very  large,  meet,  they  feel  an  involontanr 
attachment  springing  up  in  their  minds  toward  each  other,  anless  their 
<^ther  faculties  be  very  mcongruoui. 

The  organ  is  established. 

5.  COMBATIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior-inferior  angle  of  the  panetai  oone,~ 
a  little  behind  and  up  from  the  ear. 

Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery :  AAer  he  had 
abandoned  all  the  metaphysical  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  and  become 
anxious  to  discover  the  primitive  propensities  of  human  nature  by  meant 
of  observation,  he  collected  in  his  house  a  number  of  individuals  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  following  different  occupations,  such  as  coach- 
drivers,  servants,  and  porters.  After  acquiring  their  confidence,  and  dis- 
posing them  to  sincerity,  by  giving  them  wine  and  money,  he  drew  them 
mto  conversation  about  each  other's  qualities,  good  and  bad,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  striking  characteristics  in  the  disposition  of  each.  In  the 
descriptions  which  they  gave  of  each  other,  they  adverted  much  to  those 
who  everywhere  provoked  quarrels  and  disputes ;  they  also  distinguished 
individuals  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  call- 
ing them  poltroons.  Dr.  Gall  became  curious  to  discover  whether  the 
heads  of  the  hravocs  whom  they  described  differed  in  any  respect  from 
those  of  the  pacific  individuals.  He  ranged  them  on  opposite  sides,  and 
found  that  those  who  delighted  in  quarrels  bad  that  part  of  the  head  im- 
mediately behind  and  a  little  above  the  ear  much  broaider  than  the  others. 

He  observes,  that  there  could  be  here  no  question  about  the  influence 
of  education,  and  that  this  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  each 
could  never  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 
Men  in  the  rank  to  which  they  belonged  abandoned  themselves  without 
reserve  to  the  impulses  of  their  natural  dispositions. 

The  spectacle  of  fighting  animals  was,  at  that  time,  still  existing  at 
Vienna.     An  individual  belonging  to  the  establishment  was  so  extremely 
intrepid,  that  he  frequently  presented  himself  in  the  arena  quite  alonA>  tA 
sustain  the  combat  against  a  wild  boar  or  a\>u\V.    \tv\i\«ViMA.  S^^  q^^oa. 
was  found  to  he  very  large.     Dr.  Gall  next  exammed  \.\v^\i*«k^  <A  *«^«!».^ 
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hu  fellow- itudents,  who  had  been  banithed  ffom  onivc  rallies  for  eicitingeoii- 
tentions  and  continually  engaging  in  duels.  In  them  also  the  organ  was 
large.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  met  with  a  joung  lady  who  bad 
repeatedly  disguised  herself  in  msle  attire,  and  maintamed  battles  with  the 
other  sex  ;  and  in  her,  also,  the  organ  was  large.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
examined  the  heads  of  individuals  who  were  equally  remarkable  for  want  of 
courage,  and  in  them  the  organ  was  smsll.  The  heads  of  the  courageous  per 
sons  varied  in  every  other  point,  but  resembled  each  other  in  being  broaid  in 
this  part.  Equal  differences  were  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  heads  of 
the  timid,  when  compared  with  each  other,  but  all  were  deficient  at  Com- 
bativeness. 

This  faculty  has  fallen  under  the  lash  of  ridicule,  and  it  has  been  objected 
that  the  Creator  cannot  have  implanted  in  the  mind  a  faculty>for  fighting. 
The  objectors,  however,  have  been  as  shallow  in  leamins  as  in  observation 
of  human  nature.  The  profoundest  metaphysicians  admit  its  existence, 
and  the  most  esteemed  authors  describe  its  mfluence  and  operations.  The 
character  of  Uncle  Toby,  as  drawn  by  Sterne,  is  in  general  true  to  nature  ; 
and  it  is  a  personification  of  the  combative  propensity,  combined  with  great 
benevolence  and  integrity.  "  If,"  says  Uncle  Toby,  "  when  I  was  a 
school-boy,  I  could  not  hear  a  drum  beat  but  my  heart  beat  with  it,  was 
it  my  fault  1  Did  I  plant  the  propensity  there  1  Did  I  sound  the  alarm 
within,  or  Nature  1"  Ho  proceeds  to  justify  himself  against  the  charge 
of  cruelty  supposed  to  be  implied  in  a  passion  for  the  battle-field.  **  Did 
any  one  of  you,"  he  continues,  **  shed  more  tears  for  Hector  1  And  when 
King  Priam  came  to  the  camp  to  beg  his  body,  and  returned  weeping  back 
to  Troy  without  it — ^you  know,  brother,  I  could  not  eat  my  dinner.  Did 
that  bespeak  me  cruel  1  Or,  because,  brother  Shandy,  my  blood  flew  out 
into  the  camp,  and  my  heart  panted  for  war,  was  it  a  proof  that  it  could 
not  ache  for  the  distress  of  war  too  1" 

Tacitus,  in  his  history  of  the  war  by  Vespasian  against  Vitellius,  men- 
tions, that  **  Even  women  chose  to  enter  the  capitol  and  abide  the  siege. 
Among  these  the  most  signal  of  all  was  Verulana  Gracilia,  a  lady,  who 
followed  neither  children,  nor  kindred,  nor  relations,  but  followed  only  the 
war." — Lib.  iii.  "  Courage,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  a  quality  so  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is 
associated  with  vice." 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  admit  this  propensity  under  the  name  of 
**  sudden  resentment ;"  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  under  the  name  of  '*  in- 
stant anger,"  gives  an  accurate  and  beautiful  description  of  it  when  act- 
ing in  combination  with  Destructiveness.  **  There  is  a  principle  in  out 
mtndf**  says  he,  "  which  is  to  us  like  a  constant  protector ;  which  may 
slumber,  indeed,  but  which  slumbers  only  at  seasons  when  its  vigilance 
would  be  useless,  which  awakes  therefore  at  the  first  appearance  of  unjust 
intention,  and  which  becomes  more  watchful  and  more  vigorous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  attack  which  it  has  to  dread.  What  should 
we  think  of  the  providence  of  nature,  if,  when  aggression  was  threatened 
against  the  weak  and  unarmed  at  a  distance  from  the  aid  of  others,  there 
were  mstantly  and  uniformly,  by  the  intervention  of  some  wonder-working 

^  j^r*  ^  'J^  "*^  ^®  ^*°^  **^  ***®  defenceless,  a  sword  or  other  weapon 
of  defence  T  And  yet  this  would  be  but  a  feeble  assistance,  if  compared 
with  thatwhich  we  receive  from  those  simple  emotions  which  Heaven 

VI  *^**oo?  "tli?. "  **  "^^^  ^^^  °"'  ™^°^»  ^^^  repelling  every  attack." 
Yol.  ui.,  82i.  This  emotion  is  exactly  the  phrenological  propensity  of 
GombatiTCiieM  aided  by  Destractiveness.  The  chief  difference  between 
Dr.  Brown  •  viawa  and  ours  is,  that  he  regards  it  as  a  mere  susceptibility 
•MnoUon,  liable  to  be  called  into  action  when  provocation  presenU 
*— »#■  Emi  tlumbmog  u  queMence  in  oxdVnirr  c\Ki\Mn»\«wi%a  \  ^V«l<*  ^« 


^pbn  it  uilsa  a  spontaneoualy  active  impulae,  aicrtiiig  L.i  infiuence 
on  the  mentil  cDnalitution,  independenlly  of  unjiul  sltgck.  It  is  to  bk- 
preaa  this  active  qualilj  that  the  term  Coiabalicencit  is  used  to  dosfgnale 
IhB  fmully. 

UombBliTeneSH,  ihen,  confers  the  inslmclivc  tenJency  to  oppose.  In 
its  lowest  degree  of  activity  it  leads  to  simple  resigtsnce ;  in  a  highoi 
degree  to  sclive  aggcesaioa,  oithei  phyeical  or  moral,  for  the  poipose  of 
removing  obstacles.  Courage  is  the  feeling  vthich  accoaipaiiiea  the  actJTf 
state  of  lliis  pri^nsity.  Henca  an  individual  with  predoaiiiiating  Com 
batiieneas  anticiiiatSB  in  a  battle  the  pleamirB  o(  gratifying  his  ruling  paa- 
aion,  and  is  blind  to  all  other  considerations.  His  love  of  contention  is  at 
instiDct.  Ue  ia  a  fighting  animal.  Courage,  bowever,  when  properl; 
directed,  is  useful  to  maintain  ihs  right.  On  this  account  a  considerable 
endowment  of  ii  is  indiipensable  to  al  1  great  and  magnanimous  chamctcra. 
Even  in  schemes  of  charity,  or  in  plans  for  the  promotion  of  religion  di 
learning,  opposition  will  arise,  and  CombatiTeness  inspires  its  posEesaoi 
with  that  instinctive  boldnesa  which  ennblea  the  mind  to  look  nndnnnled 

Iho  organ  very  deficient  in  the  promoters  of  aoch  Bchemes,  they  would 
be  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  by  contending  foes,  and  bafiied  in  all  theii 
lertions.  I  conceive  that  Mra.  Pry  would  require  do  imall  Combative- 
neai  to  give  her  courage  loandeilake  the  reformation  of  Nevvgalo.     WitlP 


felt  that  boldness  to  encounter  difficulty 
nhich  must  have  preceded  the  resolution  to  undertake  so  great  rin  enler- 
priae.  Howard  the  philanthropiat,  alaa,  must  have  bean  supported  by  il 
in  the  perils  he  voluntarily  confronted  in  visiting  Iho  dnngeons  of  Europe. 
Indeed.  I  have  observed  that  the  moat  actively  benevolent  individuals  of 
both  aeiea — tboso  vtbo,  in  person,  minister  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
face  poeerly  and  vice  in  their  deepeatbaunln,  lo  relieve  and  correct  ihem 
— have  this  organ  fully  developed.  Luthet  and  Knoi  muoi  have  had  a 
large  portion  of  it  lo  enable  them  to  perform  the  services  wliicli  Ihej  ren- 
dered to  Chriilendom. 

The  organ  is  large  in  vatiant  warriors.  In  the  skulls  of  King  Robert 
Brace,'  and  General  Wurmser,  who  defended  Mantaa  against  Bonaparte, 
it  is  eiceodfngly  oonapicuons.  The  subjoined  figures  represent  Wnim- 
ser'a  sknll  contrasted  at  thii  organ  with  the  ikuirof  a  Cingalese  boy,  in 
nhich  it  is  small.  The  Egures  of  Harji  and  Melancthon,  on  pp.  85  and  8f>, 
Genebal  Wcbhser,  CiNaxLKsB  Bor.. 

exhibit  Combativeneas  largely  and  moderately  developed ;  and  the  reader 
will  end  additional  aiamplas  of  ita  great  developement  in  the  heads  of 
Caracalla  and  the  Roman  Gladiator,  daUnealed  in  Dr.  Spuraheiin's  Phy- 
Miogiumy,  plates  Hand  33.  It  is  very  large  in  Linn,  and  moderate  in  tha 
B«».  Mr.  M.,  whose  beada  are  represented  on  p.  108of  thepreaentiolMW*. 
In  feudal  times  great  Oombalivenesa  was  moie  eaao^x'iiA  ^Q  *  >a^>» 
'  Tron.  oflht  Pfirrn.  SocB.^V. 
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Uiaii  it  is  in  modem  warfare.  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion,  Brace,  and  Wal- 
lace could  command  the  fierce  barbarians  whom  they  led  to  ihe  faeld  only 
by  su|>erior  personal  prowess ;  and,  indeed,  hope  of  victory  was  then  fouiul- 
ed  chiefly  on  the  dexterity  wilb  which  the  chief  could  wield  his  aword. 
In  modern  warfare  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  is  more  requisite  in  a 
general ;  but  still  Combativeness  is  a  valuable  element  in  his  constitution. 
Napoleon  distinguished  accurately  between  these  two  qualitiea.  He 
describes  Ney  and  Murat  as  men  m  whom  animal  courage  predominated 
over  judgment ;  and  notices  their  excellence  in  leading  an  attack  or  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by  incapacity  for  conductmg  great  afiaim. 
The  most  perfect  military  commander,  he  says,  is  formed  v^en  courage 
and  judgment  are  in  aquilibrio — in  phrenological  language,  when  the 
organs  of  Combativeness,  moral  sentiment,  and  reflection  are  in  juat  pro- 
portion to  each  other. 

This  faculty  is  of  great  service  to  a  barrister:  it  furnishes  him  with  the  spirit 
of  contention,  and  causes  his  energies  to  rise  in  proportion  as  he  is  opposed. 

Combined  with  Destructiveness,  it  inspires  authors  with  the  love  of 
battles.  Homer  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  fired  with  more  than  common 
energy,  when  describing  the  fight,  the  slaughter,  and  the  ahouts  of  victory. 
From  this  sympathy  of  nistoriana,  orators,  and  poeta,  with  deeds  of  arms, 
warriors  are  too  inconsiderately  elevated  into  heroes,  and  thus  the  trade 
of  butchery  is  fostered  and  rendered  glorious,  with  little  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel.  Phrenology,  by  revealing  the  true  source  of  the 
passion  for  war,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  one  day  direct  the  public  sentiment 
to  mark  with  its  highest  disapprobation  every  manifestation  of  this  faculty 
that  is  not  sanctioned  by  justice,  and  then  we  shall  have  fewer  battles  and 
inflictions  of  misery  on  mankind. 

When  too  energetic  and  ill-directed,  it  produces  the  worst  results.  It 
then  inspires  with  the  love  of  contention  for  its  own  sake.  Tn  private 
society  it  produces  the  controversial  opponent,  who  will  wrangle  and  con- 
test every  point,  and,  "  even  though  vanquished,  will  argue  stul."  When 
thus  energetic  and  active,  and  not  directed  by  the  Moral  Sentiments,  it 
becomes  a  great  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  domestic  circle :  contradic- 
tion is  then  a  gratification,  and  the  hours  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to 
pure  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  are  imbittered  by  strife.  On  the  great  field 
of  the  world  its  abuses  lead  to  quarrels,  and,  when  combined  with  Destruc- 
tiveness, to  bloodshed  and  devastation.  In  all  ages  countless  thousands 
have  thronged  round  the  standard  raised  for  war,  with  an  ardour  and  alac- 
rity which  showed  that  they  experienced  pleasure  in  the  occupation. 

Persons  in  whom  the  propensity  is  strong,  and  not  directed  Dy  superior 
sentiments,  are  animated  by  an  instinctive  tendency  to  oppose  every  mea- 
sure, sentiment,  and  doctrme  advocated  by  others ;  and  they  frequently 
imjiose  upon  themselves  so  far  as  to  mistake  this  disposition  for  an  acute 
spirit  of  philosophizing,  prompting  them  to  greater  vigour  of  investigation 
than  other  men.  Bayle.  the  author  of  the  Historical  Dictionary,  appears 
to  have  been  a  person  of  this  description  ;  for,  in  writing,  his  general  rule 
was,  to  take  the  side  in  opposition  to  every  one  else  :  and  hence  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  way  to  make  him  write  usefully  was,  to  attack 
him  only  when  he  was  in  the  right,  for  he  would  then  combat  in  favour 
of  truth  with  all  the  energy  of  a  powerful  mind.  William  Cobbett  men- 
tions, that,  m  his  youth,  the  rattle  of  the  drum  inviting  him  to  war  was 
enchanting  music  to  his  ears,  and  that  he  ardently  became  a  soldier.  In 
his  maturer  years  the  combative  propensity  seemed  to  glow  with  equal 
activity  in  his  mmd,  although  exerted  in  a  different  direction.  By  speech 
and  writing  he  contended  m  favour  of  every  opinion  that  was  interesting 
for  the  day.  1  o  Combativeness  was  owing  no  small  portion  of  that  bold- 
iMtff  wbicn  even  his  enemies  could  not  deny  him  to  posaesa. 
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'0  mutc!i;red  from  the  impulBii 

^[ata  design.     The  caals  o! 

H.ggiirt  and  Mary  Macinnea  ara  eiamplea  in  point.     The  eame  is  the 

case  III  aevetal  casts  of  Caribs'  skulls,  >,  tiibe  remarkable  Tor  ibe  fierceuesa 

of  their  courage.     Tbe  ancient  artists  have  represented  it  iatge  in  their 

'    '    '■  ■"'  ''  o  of  gladiatorship,  as  slao  the  priie- 

,jct  the  gratification  of  thii  proptiiBUy. 

Whan  the  organ  ia  very  large  and  active,  11  gives  a  hard  ihnmpiii^  sound 

_  .1 !__  — r word  contained  a  blow.    Madame de  Slael  informs 

lica  dBsumed  this  kind  of  intonation  when  he  vtm 
nifeetationi  in  indiyidgals  whom  1 
argaly  deialoped.     When  predo- 
i(  gives  a  eharp  eipresiion  to  Ibe  lips,  and  the  individual  has  the 
isnoency  to  throw  his  bead  backwaid,  and  a  little  to  the  side,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  organ,  or  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  boier  or  fencer.  \ 

When  the  organ  is  small,  ths  individual  eiperiences  great  difficulty  in 
resisting  allacks  ;  and  he  is  not  abla  to  make  his  way  in  paths  where  be 
must  invade  Ibe  prejudices  or  encounter  the  hosldilj  of  olheia.  £ices- 
sivsty  limid  children  are  generally  deGcicnC  io  this  organ  and  possess  a 
large  Cautiousness ;  their  heads  reapinbling  the  fignis  of  the  Cingalese 

Cowper  ihe  poet,  to  have  arisen  from  such  a  combinntion ;  and  iu  bis 
vereeB  he  loathes  war  with  a  deep  abhorrence.  DeGcicncy  of  Comba- 
liiBneas,  however,  does  not  produce  fear  ;  for  thie  is  a  positive  emotion, 
often  of  great  vivacity,  which  cannot  originalB  from  a  mere  negation  of 
an  opposite  quality. 

Camhaliviness  is  generally  more  developed  in  men  than  in  women  ; 
but  in  the  latter  ilii  sometimes  large.  If  it  predominates,  it  gives  a  bold 
and  forward  sir  to  the  female  ;  and  when  a  child  she  would  probably  be 
disiinguished  as  n  romp. 

In  society  it  ia  useful  to  know  the  affects  of  ihis  faculty,  for  then  we 
can  treat  il  according  to  ils  nalnre.  When  we  wish  to  convince  a  person 
in  whom  the  organ  is  large  and  Conecientionsness  deficient,  he  will  nevoi 
endeavour  to  seize  the  moaning  or  spirit  of  our  observations,  but  will  per- 
tinncionsly  put  these  aside,  catch  at  any  inaccuracy  of  expression,  Dy  lo 
a  plsnsibla.althoughobviously.falseiDfeicnce,  01  thrust  in  some  eitraneous 
circumstance,  aa  if  it  were  of  essential  importance,  merely  to  embarrass 
the  discussion.  Individuals  so  consliluted  are  rarely  convinced  of  any- 
thing, and  ihe  proper  conrse  of  tieatment  is,  lo  drop  the  argument  and 
leave  ihem  in  qaiel  possession  of  the  £eld.  This,  by  withdrawing  tlie 
opportunity  for  exercising  their  Combative ness,  Is  really  a  punishment  to 
them  :  and  our  views  will  have  a  better  chance  lo  sink  into  their  minds, 
unheeded  by  Ibenuelvea,  thin  if  urged  by  us,  and  resisted  by  them,  which 
woold  infallibly  bs  Ihe  case  if  we  showed  anxiety  for  their  conviction. 
The  test  of  a  combative  spirit  is  lo  state  some  clear  and  almost  >elf-evi- 
denlpropoahion  as  part  of  our  discourse.  The  truly  contentious  opponent 
will  malinclively  dispute  or  deny  it ;   and  we  need  proceed  no  farther. 

Wh^  the  organ  is  large,  and  excited  by  strong  potations,  an  flxcessive 
tendency  to  quarrel  and  fight  is  the  consequence.  Hence  some  indivi- 
duals, in  whom  it  is  great,  but  whose  moral  and  Intellectual  fncuUios  are 
capable  of  restraining  it  when  sober,  appear,  when  inebriated,  lo  be  of  a 
diSerent  nature,  and  extremely  combative,'  The  organ  is  liable  also  to 
excessive  eicitalion  through  diaeaao.  Pinel  gives  several  oiamplea  of 
iDonomania  clearlv  referable  to  it- and  DeBtructlveuess.  "A  maniac," 
aaya  ho,  "  naturally  peaceful  and  gsjtlU  in  diapQBiL\aii,a.^e».tfe4.  "\vB(f>-m.^ 

*  On  the  (jueslion,  why  inloiication  aioilca,  ina.  5iirt\=i\M  mwnnw  ,*«  «i 
/■m  or  ComtolirencM  anil  DeslmoliSBneast  »ecThePh«i-  Ji™nv..vi-,»*» 
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07  the  demon  of  malice  during  the  fit.  He  wu  then  in  an  uneasingi^ 
mischievous  activity.  He  locked  up  his  compmnioni  in  their  cellt«  pro^ 
voked  and  struck  them,  and  at  every  word  raited  aome  new  quarrel  and 
fighting."  Another  individual,  who,  during  his  lucid  intervale,  waa  mild, 
obliging,  reserved,  and  even  timid  in  his  manners,  became,  during  the  fit, 
highly  audacious,  "and  experienced  the  most  violent  propensity  to  pro- 
voke those  who  approached  him,  and  to  irritate  and  fi^t  them  nee  cm^ 
trance.^*  On  visitmg  London  Bedlam  in  18S4, 1  ezammed  the  bead  of  u 
male  patient,  and  pronounced  Gombativenesa  and  Destructiveness  to  be 
uncommonly  lar^e.  I  was  desired  to  look  at  his  hands.  They  were  fas- 
tened to  rings  m  an  iron  girdle  round  his  waist.  He  had  committed 
murder  in  an  access  of  fury,  and  was  liable  to  relapses,  in  which  he 
manifested  these  propensities  with  inordinate  vehemence. 

This  organ  is  lound  also  in  the  lower  animals ;  but  there  are  great 
/  differences  among  them  in  respect  to  its  energy.  Rabbits,  for  instance, 
are  more  courageous  than  hares  ;  and  one  dog  looks  incessantly  for  an 
opportunity  of  fighting,  while  another  always  fliea  from  the  combat.  The 
bull-dog  forms  a  contrast  in  this  propensity  to  the  greyhound ;  and  the  head 
of  the  former  is  much  wider  between  and  behind  the  ears  than  the  latter. 
**  This  also,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  **  is  an  unfailing  sign  to  recognise  if  a 
horse  be  shy  and  timid,  or  bold  and  sure.  The  same  difference  is  ob- 
served in  game-cocks  and  game- hens,  in  comparison  with  domestic  fowls. 
Horse-jockeys,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  fighting  cocks,  have  long  made 
this  observation." 

The  name  given  to  this  faculty  by  Dr.  Oall  is  the  itutineiof  gtlf-defetue 
and  defence  of  property ;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  justly  regards  this  appellation 
as  too  narrow.  **  According  to  the  arrangement  of  nature,"  eaya  he,  '*  it 
is  necessaiT  to  fight  in  order  to  defend.  Such  a  propensity  must,  there- 
fore, exist  for  the  purposes  of  defence ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  like 
all  others,  of  general  application,  and  not  limited  to  self-defence :  I  diere- 
fore,  call  the  cerebral  part  in  which  it  inheres  the  organ  of  the  vropauity 
to  fight,  or  of  ComhtUweneatV  Mr.  Robert  Cox  has  publishea  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  faculty  in  the  ninth  volume  of  The  Phrenologiad  Journal, 
(p.  147,)  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that,  when  stripped  of  all  acciden- 
tal modifications,  it  is  **  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  instinct  or  propensity 
to  oppose,  or,  as  it  may  be  shortly  expressed,  Opposiveness.**  He  regards 
**  Combativeness,"  or  the  tendency  to  fight,  as  the  result  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  organ  now  under  discussion,  and  that  of  Destructiveness. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  unknown  to  Mr.  Cox,  had  previously  expressed 
a  similar  view  in  his  Illustrations  of  Phrenology,  published  in  1820.  "  We 
are  inclined,"  says  he,  "  to  consider  a  propensity  to  fight  as  a  compound 
feeling ;  and  also  that  desire  which  some  persons  appear  to  have,  of  being 
objects  of  terror  to  others.  A  propensity  to  fight  implies  a  desire  to  injure. 
No  man  can  feel  a  desire  to  attack  another,  and  say  that  he  has  no  denre 
to  hurt  him."  P.  90.  Cases  illustrative  of  the  organ  of  Combativeness 
will  be  found  in  The  PhrenohgicalJournal,  v.,  570 ;  vii.,  638  ;  viU.,  206, 
106,  696 ;  ix.,  61. 

6.  DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above,  and  extends  a  little  backward 
and  forward  from,  the  external  opening  of  the  ear,  and  corresponds  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  Dr.  Gall's 
plates  it  extends  a  few  lines  farther  back  than  in  those  given  by  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim :  and  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  when  it  is  excessively  large,  the  whole 
pmr^a  f*^  "'"m  the  inferior  matgiiv  ot  iVi©  ^mft\a.V  V>oxw^%  to  the 
if  iit  in  eases  of  smaWet  dev«\o^m«bX  ^<fc  vracccv- 
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UMW  (■  confineil  lo  thn  lower  part  of  the  temporal  bones.  I  hive  leen 
emnpleB  of  both  kiida.  Tbe  eiternisl  opening  of  iha  ear  is  much  lowsi 
in  some  iadiiiduals  than  in  olhsri.  Tti  depression  is  csuied  by  the  greil 
size  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  which  lie  over  the  petrous  porllon  of  the 
temporal  bona  and  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  la  one  sign  of 
DestruclivenesB  being  largo. 

Dr.  Gall  gives,  in  aubitance,  the  foUoviing  account  of  ibe  discovery  of 
this  organ :  In  comparing  altenltvely  tlie  akulli  of  several  of  tbe  lower 
animals,  he  observed  a  characteristic  difference  between  thoae  of  the  car- 
nivorous and  the  graminivorous  triboa.  In  graminivorous  nnimals  only 
a  amall  portion  of  the  brain  lies  behind  (he  external  opening  of  the  ear ; 
while  in  the  carnivorona  ■  considerably  larger  mass  is  situated  ihare. 
He  found  also  that  (he  eltnlla  of  the  latter  were  more  prominent  abovB 
the  ear  than  those  of  the  former.  For  a  long  time  he  merely  commnlli- 
cateil  these  obsetvalioos  to  his  hearers,  withoal  making  the  least  appli- 
cation of  them  to  Phrenology.  He  only  pointed  out  that,  by  impBCttng 
the  craniam,  even  when  Iha  teeth  are  wanting,  it  is  possible  lodistingaiah 
whether  the  animals  belong  to  the  gratninivorous  or  cimivorODs  genera. 
It  happened,  at  length,  that  some  one  sent  him  the  skull  of  ■  parricide ; 
bat  he  put  it  aside,  without  imagining  that  the  skulls  of  murderers  could 
be  of  any  use  tu  him  in  his  lessarches.  Shortly  alterward  he  received 
also  ibe  cranium  of  a  higbwayoiao.  who,  not  satisfied  with  robbing,  had 
murdered  several  of  his  victims.  He  placed  these  two  crania  stde  by 
side,  and  frequently  eiamined  them.  Every  time  that  he  did  so  he  was 
Blmok  with  this  circumstance,  that,  although  they  differed  in  almost  every 
other  point,  each  of  them  presented  a  distinct  and  corresponding  i^ 
minence  immodialoly  above  the  erlema!  opening  of  the  eir.  Having 
,  observed,  however,  the  same  prominence  iii  some  other  ctsnia  in  his 
collection,  he  thought  that  it  might  be  by  mete  accident  that  this  part 
was  so  much  developed  in  the  skulla  of  the  murderers.  It  was  only  afta; 
a  conaiderable  time,  therefore,  that  be  began  to  reflect  upon  the  different 
cotiformation  of  the  brain  in  ctraivorons  sod  graminivorous  animals  ;  and 
having  then  observed  that  the  part  which  was  Targe  in  carnivorous  animals, 
WBs  precisely  that  which  .was  so  much  developed  in  the  murderers,  the 
(luestion  occuried  lo  him.  Is  it  iwsaible  that  there  can  be  any  conneiian 
between  the  conformation  of  brain  thus  indicated  and  the  propensity  to 
kill  1  •■  At  Erst,"  says  Dc,  Gall,  "  I  revolted  from  this  idea ;  but  as  my 
only  business  was  lo  obaersa  and  to  state  the  result  of  my  observations, 
lacknowledgednoother  law  than  that  of  tiuth."  "  Let  us  not,  therefore," 
says  be,  "  fear  lo  onfold  the  mysteries  of  nature,  for  it  is  only  when  we 
shall  hai:>e  discovered  the  hidden  springs  of  human  actions  that  we  shall 
know  how  to  guide  the  conduct  of  men." 

This  faculty  has  been  aubiecled  to  much  ridicule,  owitig  partly  to  its 
hsving  been  named  by  Dr.  Ijal!  tho  pmchanl  aa  mmrlre,  or  propensity 
to  kill.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  spoke  of  the  oigsji 
of  murder.  Killing  boins  a  necessary  operation,  be  regarded  this  u  ■ 
legitimala  aim  of  tho  fscuTtj  when  rightly  directed  ;  but  "I  have  never," 
saja  he,  "  in  speaking  of  the  tnr'incl  du  mearlre,  meant  a  propensity  to 
homicide."  The  word  Deairuclivencsa  employed  by  Dr.  Spuizheim  is  a 
more  comprehensivo  appellation,  and  the  propensity  thus  designated  is 
recognised  by  many  authors  as  eiisttng  in  the  human  mind.  Lord  Karnes 
observes,  that  ■'  there  is  a  contrivance  of  Nature,  no  less  simple  than 
effectual,  which  engages  men  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  the  fait^ues  of 
hunting  and  thn  nncertaint/of  capture;  and  Ihal  ii  an  appelite  fir  hsnC- 
inff."—"  It  is  an  illustrious  instance  of  prnvideWial  oa™.  '■'HB  »*(M?it^ 
theinternnlcanalilutipnofmanlohisBitctnAcwoiimsWTLCPB.  "tVaw^we- 
tiU  foi  hunting,  though  a:none  us  Vnile  nucesBar)  Sm  (ot>4,"  *■•>  ™»a»-"* 
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rmnarkable  in  young  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Natural  prapea- 
aitiea  may  be  rendered  faint  or  obscure,  but  ne? er  ar%totalljr  eradicated.*'* 
Vicesimus  Knox,  in  hia  Etstufs,  gifes  a  similar  theory  of  hunting.  TIm 
delight  felt  in  thia  sport  has  been  ascribed  to  the  excitement  of  the  chaa«, 
to  emulation,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  in  our  aim ;  but  if  these 
wenrthe  only  sources  of  the  enjoyment,  it  ought  to  be  aa  pleaaant  to  gallop 
OTer  hill  and  dale,  and  leap  hedge  and  ditc^  without  aa  with  an  mnimai 
in  chase,  and  aa  agreeable  to  ahoot  at  any  inanimate  object  thrown  into 
the  air  as  at  a  bird.  This,  howefer,  is  not  the  case :  unless  there  is  a 
creature  to  suffer  the  effects  of  hunting  and  shooting,  little  pleaame  is 
derived  from  these  laborious  pastimes. 

The  feeling  is  familiar  to  poeta  and  authors  who  delineate  hauMui 
nature.    The  description  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  King  Robert  Bmoe 
avenging  on  Cormac  DoU  the  death  of  Allan,  is  written  in  the  Tery  s|iirit : 
of  Destructiveness  • 

*'Not  so  awoke  the.  King  I  his  hand 
Snatched  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand, 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ; 
With  this  he  crossed  the  murderer's  path. 

And  Tensed  young  Allan  well ! 
The  spattered  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hissed  on  the  half-extinguished  wood ; 

The  miscreant  gasp'd  and  felL" 

The  same  author  recognises  seYeral  of  the  phrenological  facoltxee  in 
the  following  lines — in  particular,  Love  of  Approbation  and  Destructive- 
ness ;  the  latter,  however,  only  in  a  state  of  abuse.  The  Tezaes  refer  to 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn : 

"  But  O I  amid  that  waste  of  life. 
What  rarioua  motives  fired  wiUi  strife  I 
The  aspiring  noble  Uidforfami, 
The  patriot  for  his  eountr^t  cUam; 
This  knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prove, 
.  And  that  to  earn  his  lady'a  love : 
Some  fought  from  ruffian  thint  ofUood; 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stem,  and  soldier  godd. 

The  noble,  and  the  slave. 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road. 
On  the  same  bloody  morning  trode, 

To  that  dark  Inn,  the  grave.** 

In  Recollections  of  the  PeninnJa,  bv  the  author  of  Sketches  ui  indto, 
the  following  passage  occurs  :  **  As  the  chill  dews  of  evening  were  de- 
scending on  our  bivouack,  a  staff-oflficer,  with  a  courier,  came  galloping 
into  it,  and  alighted  at  the  quarters  of  our  general.  It  waa  soon  known 
among  us  that  a  severe  and  san^inary  action  had  been  fought  by  our 
brother-soldiers  at  Talavera.  Disjointed  rumours  spoke  of  a  dear-bought 
^®^^»  a  heavy  loss,  and  a  subseouent  retreat.  1  well  remember  how  we 
all  ^thered  round  our  fires  to  hsten,  to  conjecture,  and  to  talk  about  this 
glonous  but  bloody  event.  We  regretted  that  we  had  borne  no  share  in 
the  honours  ofsuch  a  day ;  and  we  talked  with  an  undefined  pUoMure  about 

f  iif^^"^*!  uf  •  'il*"8?  "  '*  °**y  W«"»  soldiers,  and  not  they  alone, 
talk  of  the  slaughterof  battle-fields  with  a  sensation  which  partakes  of  plea' 
sure.  (P.  39.)  In  confirmation  of  this  remarii,  I  may  notice  that  I  have 
met  with  •<>";«  yo;jng  ™«V;^o  possessed  good  moral  quafities,  but  whose 
thoughUi  ran  ^"^^^f  i  °^  .^^^^  -lauj^tering.  f  he  impdse  was  re- 
.tr«ned,  but  Aey  confe^^^^^^^  it  would  have  given  them  great  momentary 
gratification  to  smash  and  slay.    In  them  the  organ  was  decidedly  large 

*  Skttohu,B,\. 
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The  porpose  of  this  faculty  in  the  human  mmd,  and  its  utility,  are  easily 
discoverable.  In  regarding  this  scene  of  creation,  we  perceive  man  ■ar'> 
rounded  by  ferocious  animals,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  wolves ; 
which  not  only  are  incapable  of  being  tamed  and  put  to  use,  but  would  bar 
fatal  to  him  if  he  did  not  destroy  them.  To  maintain  himself  in  existence, 
therefore,  he  must  put  many  animals  to  death.  Moreover,  he  has  received 
from  nature  a  stomach  fitted  to  digest  animal  food,  and  a  bodily  system 
that  is  nourished,  excited,  and  preserved  in  health  and  activity  by  the 
aliment  which  it  affords.  To  gratify  this  appetite,  he  must  bereave 
animals  of  Ufe  by  sudden  destruction ;  for  their  flesh  is  unwholesome  and 
unfit  for  use,  if  they  die  of  old  age  or  disease.  In  the  last  place,  some 
human  beings  themselves  are  so  inspired  by  evil  passions,  that  only  the 
certainty  that  aggression  would  be  repelled  by  the  infliction  of  pain  or 
death,  is  sufficient  to  curb  their  appetites  and  prevent  them  from  injuring 
their  fellow-men.  Now,  let  us  consider  in  what  condition  man,  placed 
in  these  circumstances,  would  have  stood,  if  he  had  been  without  this 
propensity.  He  would  have  been  the  timid  prey  of  every  ferocious  animal 
m  want  of  a  meal.  With-Destructiveness  m  his  mind,  the  lion  and  tiger 
read  their  fate  in  his  eye,  and  shrink  from  the  encounter,  unless  irresis- 
tibly impelled  by  starvation. 

Let  us,  moreover,  imagine  a  community  of  men  in  whom  no  Destroc- 
tiveness  was  found ;  who  would  reason  with,  entreat,  or  flee  from  their 
adversaries,  but  never  raise  a  weapon  in  their  own  defence :  how  speedily, 
would  the  profligate  and  unprincipled  flock  to  the  mansions  of  such  a  peo- 
ple, as  to  their  appropriate  prey ;  and  what  contumelies  and  sufferings 
would  they  compel  them  to  endure  !  But  let  them  possess  the  propensity 
in  question ;  let  them,  in  short,  raise  their  standard,  and,  like  ScolIand*s 
monarch,  inscribe  on  it,  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset " — a  motto  inspired 
by  Destructiveness  and  Conscientiousness  combined ;  and  let  them  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  words,  by  hurling  vengeance  on  every  wanton  aggres- 
sor ;  and  such  a  people  will  subsequently  live  in  peace  under  their  olive 
and  their  vine,  protected  by  the  terror  with  which  this  faculty  inspires 
those  who,  but  for  it,  would  render  the  world  a  scene  of  horror  and  de- 
vastation. When  any  power  is  indispensable  to  human  safety.  Nature 
implants  it  in  the  mind ;  and  such  an  instinct  is  Destructiveness. 
'  Combativeness,  then,  gives  courage  to  meet  danger  unappalled,  and  to 
resist  it.  Destructiveness  makes  the  onset  perilous  and  terrible  to  the 
aggressor.  Combativeness  enables  us  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles, 
and,  having  surmounted  them,  desires  no  more.  Destructiveness  prompts 
us  to  chastise  or  aven  exterminate  the  causes  of  them,  so  that  they  may 
never  rise  up  again  to  create  fresh  annoyance.  Combativeness  would 
inspire  Luther  and  Knox  with  courage  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  to  maintain  the  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
Destructiveness  would  prompt  them  utterly  to  destroy  the  Roman  Hie 
rarchy,  and  to  trample  its  insignia  under  foot. 

When  the  energy  of  this  faculty  is  great  and  Benevolence  moderate, 
indifference  to  pain  and  destruction  is  the  result.  When  too  weak.  Bene- 
volence being  strong,  poignant  distress  is  felt  at  the  sight  of  death  and 
suffering  of  every  kind.  We  are  surrounded  by  death  in  all  its  forms,  and 
by  destruction  in  its  every  shape  ;  and  Nature,  by  means  of  this  faculty, 
steels  our  minds  so  far  as  to  fit  us  for  our  condition,  and  to  render  scenes 
which  our  situation  constrains  us  to  witness,  not  insupportable.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  obduracy  of  feeling,  re^rdlessness  of  suffering,  and  indif- 
ference to  the  calamities  of  our  race,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  ex- 
istence tolerable  in  this  world  of  mingled  joy  and  wo.  1  \xvi^  «&«>\'\tw-, 
dif  iduals  miserable  from  too  great  feebleness  oi  \>\\a  ^sjcvAvj  .  "^'Hwrj'Vwsc^^^ 
in  a  statffof  pain  harrowed  up  their  feeViu^s,  \ac«%X«d^  >i»\i  >b»mN»>^»»' 
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produced  a  degrno  of  continued  uneasiness  (icarccly  concei  fable  by  penons 
of  more  obdurtte  dispt)si lions. 

Mr.  Robert  Coi,  in  an  in^nious  c«8:iy  on  **  Tlie  Laws  of  Actiriij  of 
Destructivenoss,"  published  in  The  Fhrcnolopirai  Journal,  vol.  iz.,  p.40S, 
regards  the  priniiiivo  feeling  manifested  by  this  organ  to  be  **  the  pro- 
pensity to  injuie."  *'  l^et  me  not/*  says  he,  *'be  misapprehended.  In- 
jury docs  not  necessarily  imply  malice  or  mischief.  There  are  nccasiona 
when  it  is  beneficial  to  injure  ;  though  doubtless  the  propensity  is  mani- 
fested less  frequently  in  its  uses  than  in  its  abuses.  A\  e  may  destroj, 
kill,  or  chastise  for  good  purposes  as  well  as  bad  ;  nay,  we  are  compelled 
to  do  so  :  and  the  faculty  which  prompts  to  such  conduct  needs  only  to 
l>o  regulated  by  morality  and  reason.  Destruction  is  extreme  injury  ;  to 
kill  is  to  injure  mortally;  slander  and  reproach  Kte  verbal  in  juries  ;  chas- 
tisement is  injurious  to  bodily  comfort ;  we  injure  a  statue  by  breaking 
off  its  nose."  Mr.  Cox  remarks,  that  *'  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  human 
constitution,  that,  when  any  of  our  faculties  is  pained  or  disagreeably 
active,  this  propensity  instantly  comes  into  play ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
immediately  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  an  inclinaiimi  to  injure— 
havintr  for  its  object  the  inflicter  of  the  pain,  if  one  exist,  but  not  frequently 
ventcS,  whrrc  the  feeling  is  uncontrolled  by  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellectual  powers,  upon  neutral  individuals,  or  even  inanimate  objects.** 
A  foolish  nurse  beats  the  ground  on  which  a  heedless  child  has  fallen, 
and  thereby  gratifies  its  feeling  of  revenge,  or  its  desire  to  injure  the  ob- 
ject which  occasioned  the  pain.  I  concur  in  Mr.  Cox's  view,  in  so  far 
that  I  regard  the  desire  to  injure  as  one  form  of  manifestation  of  Destmc- 
tiveness ;  but  I  doubt  whether  in  every  individual  this  desire  is  in- 
stinctively felt  on  every  occasion  when  pain  is  experienced.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  case  only  when  Destnictivenoss  has  been  trained  to  act 
on  such  occasions,  or  when  the  organ  is  very  large  and  active.  But  if  in 
any  individual  it  is  moderate,  and  Benevolence  and  Veneration  are  very 
large,  I  think  that  the  fimt  emotions  of  such  a  person  in  experiencing 
pain  are,  resignation,  meekness,  and  submission.  To  this,  however,  Mr. 
Cox  replies,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  as  the  result  of  moral  train- 
ing, and  of  religious  and  philosophical  impressions,  that  resiffnation  and 
meekness  in  such  circumstances  are  found;  the  natural  Kid  immediate 
tendency  of  pain  and  grief  being  to  excite  Destructiveness.  This,  he 
argues,  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  conduct  of  ill-educated  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  children  and  savages — a  class  of  persons  who  act  almost  excliF 
sivcly  from  impulse  of  the  animal  feelings,  unrestrained  and  unmodified 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  A  large  Destructiveness  is  maai 
easily  roused. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  heads  of  cool  and  deliberate  murderers.  It 
is  very  laigo,  and  Benevolence  small,  in  the  skull  of  Bellingham,  who 
murdered  Mr.  Percival.*  The  temporal  bones  protrude  very  much  in  the 
situation  of  the  organ  of  Destructiveness,  on  each  side,  and  the  frontal 
bone  presents  a  receding  surface  at  the  organ  of  Benevolence,  where  the 
skulls  of  individuals  remarkable  for  benevolence  generally  rise  into  an 
elevation  of  an  inch  or  more.  A  cast  of  Bellingham's  skull  may  be  in- 
spected in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection.     The  organ  of  Destfuc- 


twenty  shillings.t  The  skull  itself  is  in  the  Society's  collection,  and  the 
bones  protrude  considerably  on  each  side  at  the  region  in  question.  The 
protrusion  in  these  instances  arises  from  its  excess  over  the  neighbouring 
mguu.    If  they  had  been  equally  largo,  there  would  have  been  ^eat 

nw,  p.  330.  \  \\>.«  V-  ^OCi 
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breiidtli,  but  no  pulicnlsT  elevation.  IneKpeticnced  obierrera 
iflen  fnW  inlo  giiat  errors  by  looking  lor  prolrucion  glonr.  The  orgin  ii 
Uige  ia  Charles  Rulfaerhim.  wba  pulled  i  slake  from  i  hedge  and  beat 
out  ihe  biBins  of  a  poor  womaa  an  ihe  bighway,  and  tubbeil  her  of  gotna 
very  trifling  srticlos,  It  is  large  also  in  Ihe  skulls  of  Hussey,  Nisbet.aad 
Lnikey,  who  were  eieculed  for  murder.  It  is  Teiy  large,  with  deficient 
moral  argans.  in  William  Hare,  who  mnnleted  siileen  buniBti  beingi.  Tor 
the  sake  of  Ibe  price  of  their  dead  bodiea  aa  tubjecti  for  diesecliaD  ;  and 
alio  iu  Datlfried,  already  mentioned  on  pages  86  aad  BT ;  Vilellius,  page 
(19  ;  and  Linn,  page  108.  It,  and  the  organ  of  Acquis iliveness,  appear 
to  have  been  largely  developed  in  ilie  bead  a(  Heaman,  eiecated  at  tdiO' 
bufgb  fo:  piracy  and  murder ;  alan  in  the  head  of  Robert  Dean,  executed 
for  mutdeting  a  child  nithout  any  talionai  motive  ;  and  in  the  head  of 
Milcliell,  executed  for  mutdeting  a  young  woman  whom  he  had  seduced. 
In  the  heads  of  David  Haggattsnd  Mary  Macinnos,  eieci]  led  at  Edinburgh, 
and  of  Boalh,  a  poacher,  eieenled  at  York,  alt  fat  murders  committed  on 
the  impulse  of  Iho  moment,  it  appears  considerably  developed  ;  while  in 
them  Cambativeness  also  is  Urge,  In  the  akull  of  Tardy,  an  atrocious 
pirate,  nmrderer,  and  auicide,*  the  developemeal  of  Destiuclivenese  is 
enormout.  It  ia  large  also  in  the  sIeuII  of  Kobert  Buma.t  The  reader 
may  conlrssl.  at  aitaalinu  of  tbie  organ,  Iha  alcnlls  repreaented  on  p.  135 
of  the  present  work. 

The  Phrenological  Society  possesses  casts  of  the  skdlls  of  five  Cariba, 
who  are  well  known  to  be  a  ferocious  tribe,  and  in  all  of  them  the  organ 
of  Qestrucliveness  is  decidedly  large.  ( In  the  other  hand,  Dr.  George 
Murray  Paterson,  surgeon  in  the  Honorable   East  India  Company's  ser* 

the  organ  ia  small  in  the  heada  of  Hindoos  in  general,  who  are  known  la 


aft 


be  utremelj  IcdJci  n  regaril  lo  iDimil  life.  In  lb?  tkuUg  of  thirty- 
llindaol,  twclrs  of  whicn  mtro  priiacnted  to  th«  Sacietjr  bjr  Ihii  pediJo- 
min,  IvFo  bf  Dr.  J.  S.  Comlis,  o(  L*ilh,  and  ttie  otbeii  by  Sii  Georgv 
Mackoiiin,  the  ilcTe[apcin*nt  of  the  oiein  ii  in  gsnonl  dpcidedl]!  Ism 
tbaninlhccraniaorinait  Europuni.  Tlie  argin  ii  mnliralely  deteiopcd 
a  th«  Esquimaux  ud  Cingaleia,  and  Ihejr  ara  atianceia  to  ctuell^  and 
'      "  '  '      let),  who  are  very  prone 


1 


in  th«  EMUimaui  and  Uin 
ferocity,     it  i*  Tsry  Uige  ii 


O  muriler.*     IntliB  ciati  of  ibree  Swedish  Lapluden  prsaented 
T  Stockholm,  iha  org 

— o., .  .louioryjMsiionats.t 

figure*  lepTesDiit  the  ikulla  of  Tacdf  and  a  CingaleMi.    . 


Sooioly  br  Mr,  O,  M.  Schwartz,  of  Stockholm,  tha  orgnn  is  large  ; 


.  b.  Ml 
accordingly  the  tamper  of  thBtueopIo  u  loryjpt 
arepresont  theekuliaofTa-'-  -    ■  -  ■^■ 
will  be  found  on  page  ST. 
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Wheneiciled  by  inloiicalion,  the  organa  aomctiinee  becomes  ungovem- 
ahle ;  and  hence  arises  the  detlruction  of  glagaee,  mirron,  chairs,  and 
every  other  frangible  object,  at  the  close  of  many  a  feast.  Hence  also 
tha  ten^lation,  often  almost  irresistible,  eiperienced  by  msny  a  wonby 
citizen,  when  inebriated,  lo  amash  a  lamp  in  his  progreae  home.  One 
gentleman  Basursd  ma  that  the  lamps  have  appeared  to  him,  when  in  this 
Blale,  as  it  were,  twinkling  on  his  path  wilh  a  wicked  and  scornful  gleam, 
and  that  be  has  frequently  lifted  his  stick  10  punish  Uiaii  impertinence, 
when  a  remnant  of  reason  reetraine-d  the  meditated  blow.  In  him  De- 
slructivcnesB  is  decidedly  large,  but,  when  sober,  there  is  not  ■  more 

This  organ  is  larger  in  the  male  head  than  in  the  fecosle  ;  and  hence 
the  m.ile  head  is  in  general  broader  The  manifestation s  cortespond; 
for  the  propsnsily  is  less  vigorously  manifested  by  woman  than  hy  man. 

:n  active  life  a  good  endowment  of  the  organ  is  an  indispensable  re- 


*  Plitaa!agicalJin4nial,n.,26ii  vii.,  638;  Wii.,  399. 

1  lb.,ii..320;sndMa1t«-Bn]n's  tTuVcrsal  Oco^nqtAji,  (Edinburgh  editl 
Ti.,  466,  As  to  the  Dealnicti>eness  of  the  Scotch  and  FaruTians,  as* 
/•^m.  Jmrv..  viii,.  IS2,  and  ii.,  IW. 
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too  heiTily  even  on  the  meanest,  the  feeling  of  resentment  will  start  into 
activity  to  repel  the  insult  1  and  resentment  is  the  result  of  Destructive- 
ness  excited  by  wounded  Self-Esteem.  In  the  case  of  officers  conduct- 
iog  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises,  what  weight  would  the  word  of 
command  carry,  if  every  stubborn  mind  that  received  it  knew,  for  certain, 
that  the  leader*s  dispositions  were  so  soft  that  he  would  inflict  no  punish- 
ment for  disobedience]  and  punishment  flows  from  Destructiverjsss 
directed  by  justice  :  the  sword,  accordingly,  is  carried  before  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  is  an  emblem  of  Destructiveness  ready  to  fall  on  the  con- 
temners  of  the  law. 

These  are  not  mere  theoretical  ideas,  but  views  founded  on  actual  ob- 
servations. The  Hindoo  head  is  smaller  than  the  European,  and  in  par- 
ticular Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  less  in  it  in  proportion  to 
the  other  organs ;  and  we  see  millions  of  the  former  conquered  by  thou* 
sands  of  the  latter.  I  have  met  with  persons  who  were  so  soft  that  they 
scarcely  struck  fire,  however  hardly  they  were  hit ;  who  shrunk  and  re- 
treated, yot  agonized  under  every  insult  that  was  offered ;  whose  apgei 
was  so  ^ble  that  its  manifestations  excited  only  a  deeper  scorn,  and 
incited  to  farther  outrages.  Such  individuals  possessed  small  Combative- 
ness and  Destructiveness,  and  were  carried  through  life  on  the  shoulders 
of  others,  being  incapable  of  fighting  their  own  way  amid  the  turmoils  of 
the  world.  Men  who  have  an  ample  endowment  of  these  oiganSf  well  re* 
ffulated  by  superior  sentiments,  are  not  aware  how  much  they  owe  to  them. 
In  civilized  society  we  pass  years  without  a  contest ;  but  it  is  because  all 
know  that  the  sentinels  are  at  their  post,  and  that  attack  is  dangerous. 
A  man  in  whom  society  recognises  a  deficiency  of  these  powers,  is  not 
equally  safe  from  aggression. 

Destructiveness  has  been  regarded  by  some  phrenologists  as  conmiu- 
nicating  a  more  general  energy  to  the  mind.  Endeavouring  to  trace 
analytically  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  this  effect,  they  hare  sup- 
posed it  to  give  an  impatient  craving  appetite  for  excitement ;  a  desire  to 
vent  the  mind,  as  it  were,  on  something ;  a  feeling  which  would  be  de- 
lighted with  smashm^  and  turmoil,  or  with  any  irregular  commotion, 
rather  than  with  the  Ustlessness  of  repose :  and  nence  a  large  develope- 
ment  of  it  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  that  drowsiness  of  disposition 
which  dreams  life  away  in  Tapid  inactivity,  is  contented  to  accept  absence 
of  suffering  for  enjoyment,  and  feels  pain  rather  than  pleasure  in  excite- 
ment. In  this  view  it  is  supposed  to  give  a  general  stir  and  impetus  to 
the  mental  faculties.  The  Hindoos,  in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  are  re- 
markable, not  only  for  great  tenderness  of  animal  life,  but  for  deficiency 
in  energy  of  character.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  brain  in  general 
must  be  large  and  active,  before  great  general  power  can  be  maniiested  ; 
and  the  real  effect  of  Destructiveness  appears  to  me  to  be  to  communicate 
ability  to  act  with  energy  in  certain  situations  in  which,  were  that  organ 
small,  the  individual  would  be  completely  paralyzed.  In  this  yiew,  it 
may  add  efficiency  even  to  Benevolence,  to  which,  at  first  sight,  it  ap- 
pears directly  opposed ;  but  it  does  so,  not  .by  increasing  the  positive 
amount  of  that  feeling,  which  depends  on  its  own  organ,  but  by  fitting 
the  possessor  to  perform  acts  of  real  kindness,  which  require  severity  as 
their  means. 

As  much  ill-nature  as  wit  is  necessary  for  satire,  and  Destructiveness 
gives  to  it,  to  sarcasm,  and  to  invective,  their  edge.  It  prompts  also  to 
the  conception  of  images  of  terror,  which  become  sublime  or  horrible,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  clothed  wi^  Ideality,  or  presented  in  naked  deformity. 
In  Lord  Byron*s  works  it  is  strongly  manifested.  His  appetite  for  6ftt^^ 
•zeitement — the  dark  and  dismal  scenes  of  vuSenii^  wcA  \cv»*A«i  n^O^ 
MneraUr  Mbo^nd  in  bit  stpriea^-together  vi\Yi  \Y\ft  daaiW^  ^wiwft.  wA^Qft* 
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fearful  Tehemence  of  his  pen,  when  directed  agaioet  hu  enemiee— coaM 
proceed  from  no  lource  but  the  faculty  in  question.  It  loads  a  poet  m 
general  to  imagine  scenes  of  devastation  and  destruction,  and  to  delight 
in  the  description  of  them.  Byron^s  poem  of  Darkmets  eihibiu  tho  veij 
form  and  pressure  of  Destructiveness. 

The  abuses  of  this  faculty  are  easily  recognised  in  society.  There 
are  persons  who  fly  into  a  passion"' upon  every  trifling  occurrence,  and 
vent  their  rage  on  all  who  are  subjected  to  their  authority.  This  is  a  rode 
and  vulgar  manifestation  of  it.  There  are  others,  however,  who  avoid  this 
form  of  misapplication,  but  who  indulge  in  making  severe  remarfci  and 
cutting  observations,  alto^ther  uncallM  for,  and  introduced  with  no  view 
bat  to  give  pain ;  others  issue  their  commands  m  harsh  and  angry  terms, 
backed  by  loud  threatenings  and  terrible  gesticulations ;  others  are  severs 
to  excess  on  account  of  failures  in  duty,  and  little  mindful  of  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  live  under  their  control :  all  these  msnifest  abuses  of 
Destructiveness. 

When  very  active,  this  propensity  produces  a  quick  step,«dnwing  up 
of  the  body  to  the  head,  and  a  stamping  or  striking  downward ;  also  a 
wriggling  of  the  hesd  like  the  motion  of  that  of  a  dog  in  the  act  of  worry- 
ing. It  gives  a  dark  expression  to  the  countenance,  and  harah  and  dis- 
cordant tones  to  the  voice.  If,  in  a  friendly  converse  with  a  person  in 
whom  the  organ  is  lar^  and  Secreiivenoss  small,  one  happens  to  touch 
on  some  irritating  topic,  in  an  instant  the  softness  of  Benevolence  and 
the  courtesy  of  Love  of  Approbation  are  gone,  and  the  hoarse  growl  of 
Destructiveness  indicates  an  approaching  storm.  I  have  seen  it  stayed, 
by  referring  the  rising  wrath  to  its  source  in  this  propensity,  and  calling  oa 
reflection  to  subdue  it. 

Cursing  is  an  abuse  of  this  faculty ;  and  I  have  observed  amon^  the  lower 
orders,  that  some  boys  who  attempted  to  practise  this  abominable  vice 
through  imitation,  deeming  it  manly,  could  never  infuse  in  their  imprecations 
that  force  and  expression  which  seemed  to  come'quite  naturally  to  others  ;* 
and  this  incapacity  for  swearing  proceeded  from  Destructiveness  being  mo 
derately  developed  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments. 

I  have  said  that  this  faculty  furnishes  the  threat  which  gives  force 
to  cokninand.  In  the  Bible  every  variety  of  motive  is  held  out  to  deter 
men  from  siti  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  those  individuals  in  whom 
Destructiveness  predominates,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  dwell  on  the 
threaUntngs  q(  the  Gospel,  while  those  in  whom  Benevolence,  Hope,  and 
Veneration  are  large,  and  Destructiveness  deficient,  hold  out  almost  ex- 
clusively its  promises— K>r,  if  they  do  mention  its  denunciations,  they  ar^ 
so  diluted  by  the  softness  of  their  own  minds,  that  more  than  half  their 
terrors  are  abated.  Preachers  of  the  first  class  frequently  mistake  the 
fervours  of  Destructiveness  for  the  inspiraiions  of  moral  eloquence  ;  and 
while,  by  their  vehemence,  they  gratify  men  of  sterner  natures,  they  har- 
row up  amiable  and  susceptible  minds,  and  cause  them  great  uneasiness. 
Preachers  of  the  latter  class,  on  the  other  hand,  are  acceptable  to  persons 
naturally  mild  in  disposition,  but  to  the  others  appear  insipid.  Love  is  a 
higher  motive  than  fear,  and  where  the  mind  can  be  led  by  the  higher,  it 
lught  always  to  be  preferred ;  but  many  are  open  to  the  influence  of  terror, 
who  are  not  alive  to  Hope  and  Veneration,  and  hence  the  use  of  both  is 
necessary.  It  is  only  inordinate  dwelling  upon  the  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  that  is  reprehensible.  The  higher  the  cultivation  of  the 
audience,  the  less  is  fear  requisite  to  make  an  impression.  Fear  is  only 
aversion  to  personal  suffering,  and  is  totally  different  from  the  love  of  good. 

•  Stephen.    I  would  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  could  swear  as  well  as  that 

ffntJeman.    "  Uody  of  CsdBtit—St,  Oeorge-  and  iV^e  iooi  ol  ^Vw?kxwiV    "^^^ 

Amren't '  "    "rare  Entry  Man  U  lus  Huimmbt. 
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The  pleasure  which  ewen  humane  and  cultivated  individuals  ezpeiience 
m  witnessing  an  execution,  is  inexplicable  on  any  principle,  except  that 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  as  this,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  love  of 
excitement,  arising  from  Wonder  and  some  other  faculties.  *'  We  have,'* 
says  Mr.  Scott,  in  an  admirable  essay  on  this  propensity,  "  too  much 
humanity  ourselves  to  put  a  man  to  death.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  be  killed, 
we  have  no  objection  to  witness  the  fact,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
80,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  performed." — "  Were  Destructive- 
ness  wanting,  and  Benevolence  favourably  developed,  in  persons  present 
at  an  execution,  they  would  be  horrified,  not  delighted,  by  such  a  scene.*'* 
A  blind  man  in  Edinburgh  attended  the  public  executions.  His  Destruc> 
tiveness  was  probably  gratified  by  descriptions  given  to  him  by  those  who 
saw,  and  by  their  emotions  when  excited  by  the  scene. 

In  children,  and  even  in  adults,  Destructiveness  frequently  vents  itself 
in  destroying  inanimate  objects.  The  people  deface  mile-posts,  bridges, 
statues,  and  public  buildings,  wherever  they  can  set  access  to  them ; 
and  "  no  object  of  art,  or  even  of  utility,**  says  a  Tate  writer,  **  is  safe 
from  their  depredations.*'  He  ascribes  this  tendency  to  **  the  spirit  of 
pure  mischief,'* — a  correct  designation  for  unguided  Destructiveness. 
The  statute  8d  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  71,  which  ordains,  *'  that,  if  any  person 
or. persons  shall  wantonly  and  cruelly  beat,  abuse,  or  ill-treat  any  horse, 
maro,  gelding,**  ^c,  he  shall  pay  certain  penalties  to  the  king,  is  clearly 
directed  against  the  abuses  of  this  propensity,  and,  of  course,  supposes 
its  existence.  The  adjectives  severCt  harsh,  angry,  cruely  /ieree,  ferocious, 
savage,  brutal,  barbarous,  atrocious,  indicate  states  of  mind  all  originating 
from  it. 

Metaphysical  authors  in  general  do  not  treat  of  any  power  resembling 
this  propensity,  considered  as  a  spontaneously  active  power.  Accustomed 
to  reflect  in  the  closet  more  than  to  observe  actions,  they  were  not  likely 
to  discover  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  surprising  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  pages  of  history  did  not  suggest  the  existence  of  a  tendency  of  this 
kind  to  their  minds.  Caligula  is  represented  as  cutting  out-  the  tongues 
of  his  victims— delivering  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts — forcing 
individuals  to  assist  in  executing  their  relations — torturing  and  puttins  to 
the  rack  unhappy  wretches  as  an  amusement  to  his  own  ferocious  spirit — 
and  finally  expressing  a  wish  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head, 
that  he  might  cut  it  off  by  one  blow.  Turning  our  eyes  to  Nero,  we  dis« 
cover  him  indulging  in  equal  atrocities — causing  Britannica  to  be  poisoned 
—murdering  his  own  mother — setting  fire  to  Rome  in  four  quarters  at 
once,  and  ascending  a  tower  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  conflagration. 
In  moderi\  times  we  are  presented  with  the  horrors  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  the  burning  of  witches,  and  the  massacres  of  the  French  revolu" 
tion.  These  actions  are  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  that  no  propensity 
like  Destructiveness  exists  :  if  the  metaphysicians  had  applied  their  sys* 
terns  to  human  conduct,  they  would  have  discovered  that  they  contained 
no  principle  capable  of  accounting  for  the  atrocities  alluded  to.  In  the 
ancient  busts  of  Nero  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  represented  as 
enormously  large. 

The  organ  is  liable  to  excitement  by  disease,  and  then  the  propensity 
is  manifested  with  irresistible  vehemence.  The  author  of  Sketches  of 
Bedlam  describes  the  case  of  Pat  Walsh,  a  ferocious  maniac,  who  had 
been  deranged  altogether  about  twelve  years,  and  had,  it  is  said,  uniformly 
evinced  a  chiaracter  of  desperation,  vengeance,  and  sanguinary  cruelty, 
scarcely  conceivable  even  in  madness.  Notw\\.Vi8.la,uAvR\^«^crj  -^x^^vox-v^^ 
that  was  taken,  he  had  killed  three  peraoTia  since Yv\a  coiAxAXRftxwX.  *'*''^>^ 
*  PAren,  Trans.,  p.  147.    See  sAso  Phrea,  Joum.%\x.^  WO. 
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propenfity  to  mischief,  malice,  and  pertonal  abbte  b  as  hioassaiit  ■•  hk 
taste  for  bloodshed  and  slaughter.  Ho  has  contrived,  DOtwithstandiiig 
his  restriction  of  hands  and  feet,  to  break  about  seventy  panes  of  glass 
within  the  lasi  two  years,  in  the  dining-room  windows,  although  gouded 
on  the  insido  by  a  strong  iron- wire  lattice- work.  This  amusement  he 
contrived  to  effect  by  standing  on  a  form  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  windows,  and,  taking  the  bowl  of  his  wooden  spoon  in  his  mouth,  he 
poked  the  handle  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire-work,  and  thus  broke 
the  pane.*'  As  this  man  is  slid  to  he  confined  in  an  iron  cincture  that 
surrounds  his  waist,  with  strong  handcuflfs  attached  to  it,  I  infer  that  he 
is  the  same  whose  head  I  examined  in  Bedlam  in  1824,  and  in  whom  the 
organs  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  were  inordinately  large. 

when  these  two  organs  are  very  much  developed,  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  organs  very  deficient,  there  is  an  innate  disposition  to  mischief 
and  violence,  which  renders  the  individual  dangerous  to  society.  In  Tisit- 
ing  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Dublin,  in  1829,  a  man  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Dr.  Crawford,  substitute-physician,  concerning  whom  I 
made  tho  following  remarks : 

"This  is  the  worst  head  I  ever  saw.  The  combination  is  worse  than 
Hare's.  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  fearfully  Urge,  and  the 
moral  organs  altogether  very  deficient :  Benevoleace  is  the  best  develope4 . 
of  them,  but  it  is  miserably  small  compared  with  the  organs  of  Combative- 
ness and  Destructiveness.  I  am  surprised  that  that  man  was  not  executed 
before  he  became  insane." 

Dr.  Crawford  had  previously  written  down,  and  then  exhibited,  the 
following  observations : 

**  Patient  E,  S.,  aged  34.  Ten  years  since  first  admission. 
Total  want  of  moral  feeling  and  principle  ;  great  depravity  of  character,  lead- 
ing to  the  indulgence  of  every  vice,  and  to  the  commission  even  of  brims. 
Considerable  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  plausibility;  a  scourge  to  his 
family  from  childhood ;  turned  out  of  the  army  as  an  incorrigib4e  villain  ; 
attempted  the  life  of  a  soldier;  repeatedly  flogged ;  has  since  attempted  to 
poison  his  father." 

In  preparing  a  report  of  this  and  other  cases  for  The  Phrenological 
Journal,  {\o\.  vi.,  p.  80,)  I  sent  the  proof-sheet  to  Dr.  Crawford  for  re visal, 
which  he  returned  along  with  a  letter  to  the  following  effect :  **  I  have  a 
few  remarks  to  make  on  the  lunatic  lettered  E.  S.  You  observe  in  your 
own  notes,  *  I  am  surprised  he  was  not  executed  before  he  became  insane.' 
This  would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  he  had  been  afflicted  with  some 
form  of  insanity  in  addition  to  a  naturally  depraved  character.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  case  :  he  never  was  different  from  what  he  now 
is;  he  has  never  evinced  the  slightest  mental  incoherence. on  any  one 
point,  nor  any  kind  of  hallucination.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  extreme  moral  depravity 
and  insanity f  and  in  deciding  at  what  point  an  individual  should  cease  to 
be  considered  as  a  responsible  moral  agent,  and  amenable  to  the  laws. 
The  governors  and  medical  gentlemen  of  the  asylum  have  often  had 
doubts  whether  they  were  justified  in  keeping  E.  S.  as  a  lunatic,  thinking 
him  a  more  fit  subject  for  a  bridewell.  He  appears,  however,  so  totally 
callous  with  regard  to  every  moral  principle  and  feeling — so  thoroughly 
unconscious  of  ever  having  done  anything  wrong — so  completely  destitute 
of  all  sense  of  shame  or  remorse  when  reproved  for  his  vices  or  crimes — 
and  has  proved  himself  so  utterly  incorrigible  throughout  life — that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  any  jury  before  whom  he  might  be  brought  would  s»-- 
tisfy  their  doubts  by  returning  him  insane,  which  in  such  a  case  is  the  most 
humane  line  to  pursue.  He  was  dismissed  several  times  from  the  asy- 
lum, and  sep^  ^••;  time  for  attempting  to  poison  his  father,  and 
1 000109  6'  }\  there  for  \i{e  m  a.  moral  lunat\c  ;  V\\.  \^«i% 
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„^ .  le'flsl  aymplom  e(diieasrd  action  of  the  btaio,  which  ii 

the  general  coacomilantof  what  is  usually  underi load  is  insainly.     This 
'    iniide:  might  wilh  propriety  be  asuie  the  roanilation  for  a  tlivision  of 
ities  into  two  great  claaaea  ;  those  who  were  iiui'jnE  from  original  cim- 
liion,  anil  never  were  otherwise,  and  those  who  had  been  intani  at 
e  period  oflife  from  diseased  action  of  the  brsjn,  either  peitaaneal  oi 

miiltenl.     There  would  be  room  for  a  few  additional  notes  to  the  case 

gf  E.  S.,  eiplanatoiy  of  what  1  have  said,  if  yon  Ihiok  fit.~Z)uA/in,  SOfit 
July,  laSB." 

Dr.  Qall  cites  a  variety  of  cases  of  diseased  manirestations  of  tbis  pro- 
pensity, which  had  fallen  under  his  owo  obserrstiori,  and  quotes  several 
Olheia  highly  iliustrative  from  Pinel.  I  aslecl  oneof  these,  in  which  the 
organ  of  Desttueliveneas  seema  lo  have  been  affected  singly,  Ihe  olhei 
organs  remaining  ent'n'e.  The  patient,  during  periodical  fits  of  insanity. 
Has  seized  with  an  '■  uncontrollable  fury,  which  inspired  him  witli  an 
irresistible  propariaity  to  seize  an  inalrument  or  olfenaive  weapon,  and  to 
kDocb  on  the  head  the  first  person  who  presented  himself  to  his  view. 
He  experienced  a  sort  of  internal  combat  bEtween  this  ferocioua  impulse 
to  destroy,  and  the  profound  horror  which  rose  in  his  mind  at  the  very 
ides  of  such  a  crime.    There  was  do  mark  of  wandering  of  memory,  ima- 

Kation.  or  judgment.  He  avowed  lo  me,  during  hia  strict  BDclusion, 
t  hia  propensity  lo  commit  murder  was  absolutely  forced  and  involun- 
tary, and  that  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  had  nearly  become  his 
'  ii  be  harmg  scarcely  had  time  to  bid  her  See  to  avoid  hia  fury.  All 
cid  intervals  were  marked  by  melancholy  rcfleclioaa  and  eipteBsions 
norse  ;  and  an  great  did  his  disgUBi  of  life  became,  that  he  had 
al  times  attempted  an  act  of  suicide  "  (this  is  common  in  the  eicess 
of  Deslractivenesa)  » to  bring  it  to  a  cloae.  ■  What  reason  have  I,'  said 
1  cut  the  throat  of  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  who  treats  us 
0  much  kindnesa!  and  yet  in  mymomenls  of  fury  I  am  tempted  to 
nsh  apOD  him,  as  well  aa  othera,  and  plunge  a  dagger  in  hia  bosom.  It 
ii  this  unhappy  and  irreaiatible  propensity  which  leducea  me  lo  despair, 
and  makes  me  attempt  my  own  life.'  "■ 

Individuals  who  occanonally  commit  mutdet,  or  set  lire  to  property, 
without  any  rational  motive,  sometimes  ascribe  their  actions  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil ;  asaertiog  that  he  whispered  into  their  eara,  "  Kill  him. 
Kill  him,"  and  never  ceased  to  lepeat  the  eihorlation  till  thev  had  complied 
with  it.  Diaeaaed  activity  of  this  organ,  Gllirvg  the  mind  habitually  wilh 
a  deaire  to  dealroj,  probably  gives  rise  to  auch  an  impression.  In  ages 
when  belief  in  witchcrall  waa  common  among  religious  persons,  impulses 
of  the  propenaities,  arising  from  spontaneous  activity  of  the  organs,  appear 

■~  ' ' — n  frequently  mistaken  for  auggeations  of  evil  spirita. 

I  in  which  disease  of  this  organ  sometime*  appears,  requires 
.  particular  notice  1  it  is  when  it  prompts  females  of  the  moat  unqueelionable 
lepotaiion  lo  child-murder.  1  cite  th«  following  from  the  public  news- 
papers nf  May,  18S3 1  "  On  Sunda^r  morning,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  a 
■Mat  horrid  murder  of  unparalleled  inhomanity.  was  perpetrated  on  the  body 
of  a  fine  female  infant,  about  eight  months  old,  named  Sarah  Mcuntfort, 
by  her  own  mother,  wife  of  Mr.  MoUQlfart,  weaver.  No.  1  Virginia  Row, 
Belhnal  Green.  The  husband,  who  n  a  Methodist,  had  gone  lo  chapel. 
loBiing  his  wife  to  clean,  and  aend  to  tho  Sunday  achooi,  her  younf! 
Ilidnalion  MenXatc.ie^iaime  Edition,  p.  lOS  ct  103,  acct.  117.  See 
I  of  the  same  kind  in  Sail  no- 1«  Fimaioia  du  Ccrvnn,  i.,  399.417 
157 !  iL,470 ;  iii.,  174;  i».,  9a..l!0, 170  ;—Spo  rib  aim's  PAr™oi*y 

Dearroctiveness ;— Dr.  A.  Combe'a  OfiMrtulwiu  m  Mtntnl  Dnw**. 

■nr.  p.  258  ;— Simpson's  Niaaila  of  Topidar  Eiueatimi.  fc.f^aaKMi'S.o-'i- 
-" •■'  "'—    ^ viii..  HI.  189. 
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UmWf.  HaTin((  done  this,  it  tppeared  she  cleaned  herself  and  her  infu^ 
when*  overcome  l>y  some  eitraordinary  abemtioD  of  intellect,  Ae  cot  off 
the  head  of  the  child  with  a  razor,  and,  besmeared  with  the  blood,  imme- 
diately told  the  persons  in  the  house  of  the  bloody  deed,  desiring  to  be  ffiveD 
into  c  istody,  as  she  wanted  to  be  hanged.  From  the^coodoct  m  the 
wretched  womsn  after  the  transaction,  no  doubi  tan  be  entertained  of 
her  insanity.  Mrs.  Mountfort  underwent  a  short  eiamination  on  Mob- 
day,  and  was  committed  for  trial.  A  coroner'e  inquest  has  been  held, 
which  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  againat  the  wretched  woman. 
The  distress  of  the  family  is  eitreme.  The  anhappy  buaband  and  two 
of  the  eldest  daughters  are  seen  running  about  the  streets  in  ■  stato  of 
distraction.  One  of  the  latter  has  been  deprived  of  utterance  aince  the 
horrid  transaction."  This  woman  is  said  to  have  been  **  overcome  bf 
some  eitraordinary  aberration  of  intellect ;"  a  mode  of  expreeaion  which 
may  be  forgiven  in  the  writer  of  a  newspaper  pailgraph,  although,  viewed 
philosophically,  it  is  absurd.  The  intellectual  powera  enumerated  by  the 
metaphysicians,  such  as  Perception,  Conception,  Memmy,  Imagination, 
and  Judgment,  furnish  no  propensities  to  action  which,  being  deranged, 
could  pruduce  such  a  piece  of  barbarity.  Derancement  of  intellect  eaoaea 
the  patient  to  reason  incorrectly  and  speak  incoherently ;  but  if  his  /ct^ 
tnffg  bo  sound,  he  is  not  mischievous.  Here,  however,  the  unhiappj 
woman  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  blind  and  irreaistible  impulse 
to  kill,  arising  from  disease  of  Destructiveness. 

These  details  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  reader  may  question  the 
taste  which  permits  their  insertion ;  but  great  ignorance  provaile  in  tho 
public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts  atill  ahow 
cases  of  wretches  condemned  to  the  gallows,  who,  if  PhrenologT  wove 
known  to  the  judges  and  juries,  would  be  consigned  to  lunatic  asjluma. 

As  already  noticed,  the  organ  is  common  to  man  and  camivorooa  ani- 
mals.* Dr.  Gall,  however,  remarks,  that  '*the  organ  is  not,  in  all  car- 
nivorous animals,  aituated  with  rigorous  exactness  above  the  ezteraal 
openinff  of  the  ear.  Among  some  species  of  birds — for  example,  in  the 
stork,  the  cormorant,  the  heron,  the  gull,  &c. — the  external  opening  of 
the  ear  is  considerably  removed  back,  and  the  organ  of  the  propenaity  to 
kill  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  orbits,  formmg  a  large  prominence 
upon  each  side,  the  size  of  which  is  found  to  bear  an  uniform  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  animal  manifosta  the  propensitv  to  kill.  In  cfm- 
naring  the  crania  of  carnivorous  birds  with  the  skulls  of  those  which  can  live 
indilforently  upon  either  animals  or  vegetables,  this  prominence  is  found 
to  bo  loss  conspicuous  in  the  latter — in  the  duck,  for  example,  and  in  the 
different  species  of  thrushes;  and  it  becomes  less  and  less  prominent,  in 
pronorlion  as  the  birds  exhibit  a  more  distinct  preference  for  vegetablea, 
sucli  as  the  swan,  the  goose,"  6lc.  The  differences  are  illuatrated  by  platea 
in  Ur.  Gairs  work.  If  the  brain  of  a  sheep  and  that  of  a  dog  be  compared, 
a  great  deficiency  will  be  discovered  in  the  former  at  Deatructivenesa. 

In  1837  Dr.  Joseph  Vimont  presented  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Franco 
a  memoir  on  Compnrative  Phrenology,  in  which  be  brings  forward  a  vast 
collection  of  most  interesting  facts,  in  regard  to  the  dispositions  and  forma 
of  the  brain  in  the  lower  animals.  In  regard  to  Destructiveness  be  saya : 
**  All  animals  which  live  on  flesh,  or  which  have  a  propensity  for  destroy, 
ing,  have  a  particular  part  of  the  cranium  whose  devclopement  corresponds 
with  that  of  this  faculty.  Thus  all  the  /er«,t  without  exception,  have 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bonei  enlarged  in  a  perceptible 

*  Mr.  Rolvort  Cox  'maintnins  that  hcrbiroroua  animaln  arc  not  wholly  des- 
tituto  of  DcMnictivcnoKS.  Soo  Phren.  JoHrn.j  ix.,  406.  It  is  certainly  not  easy 
fotlt*r»v  thmt  the  bull  nnd  ram  sometimes  dispUy  tWe  Cacu\\^  \tv  ^\\\%K  decree. 

t  9y,        t  Situated  immcdiaiely  ouXwarV.  ol  V>«»\t>xc\\> «»«*%, 
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manner.  We  may  cite,  as  examples,  the  tiger,  the  cat,  ikjB  fox,  the  martin, 
the  weasel,  the  ermine. 

**  In  the  carnivorous  birds  properly  so  called,  the  portion  of  the  cranium 
situated  behind  the  orbit  corresponds  with  the  organ  of  carnivorous  in- 
stinct, and  presents  a  remarkable  developement.  In  the  omnivoroui 
birds  the  enlargement  is  a  little  more  posterior.'^ 

The  organ  is  established. 

ALIMENTIVENESS,  OR  ORGAN  OF  THE  APPETITE  FOR 

FOOD. 

It  early  occurred  to  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  that  the  appetite  for 
food  is  an  instinct  not  referable  to  any  of  the  recognised  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  they  therefore  were  disposed  to  view  it  as  a  primitive  power, 
having  a  separate  organ ;  but  they  did  not  discover  its  situation. 

In  the  sheep  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  are  very  large,  are  perceived 
to  originate  from  two  cerebral  convolutions,  laying  at  the  base  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  brain,  adjoining  and  immediately  below  the  situation  occu- 
pied by  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  in  carnivorous  animals.  The  sheep 
is  guided  in  the  selection  of  its  food  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  the  in- 
ference occurred  to  mo,  that  these  parts  might  be  the  organs  of  the  in- 
stinct which  prompts  it  to  take  nourishment.  Corresponding  convolutions 
occur  in  the  human  brain,  but  the  functions  of  them  are  not  ascertained, 
owing  to  their  situation  presenting  obstacles  to  the  determination  of  their 
size  during  life.  The  conjecture,  however,  seemed  to  be  plausible,  that 
they  might  serve  a  similar  purpose  to  that  which  they  were  supposed  to 
perform  in  the  sheep. 

This  subject  has  attracted  the  notice  of  that  ingenious  phrenologist,  Dr. 
Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  and  he  has  treated  of  it  in  two  valuable  commu 
nications,  published  in  The  Phrenologicdl  Journal,  vol.  ii,  pp.  70,  484. 
(See  also  vol.  iv.,  p.  308.)  He  is  of  opinion  that,  besides  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach  and  palate,  of  which  alone  he  conceives  the  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst  to  be  affections,  there  must  be  also  an  organ  in  the 
brains  of  animals  for  the  instinct  of  nutrition,  (taking  nourishment  for  the 
preservation  of  life,)  which  incites  them  to  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  the 
palate,  and  the  activity  of  which  is  independent  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
**  How,"  says  he,  December,  1823,  "  should  the  mere  sense  of  hun^ger, 
more  than  any  other  disagreeable  or  painful  sensation,  make  the  animal 
desire  food,  the  necessity  of  such  not  being  known  to  himbjr  experience  1 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  instinct ;  because  either  an  instinct,  t.  «., 
the  immediate  impulse  of  an  organ,  or  else  experience  and  reflection,  are 
the  causes  of  all  actions. 

**  We  observe  that  the  chicken  is  no  sooner  out  of  the  egg,  than  it 
picks  the  grain  that  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  new-bom  babe  sucks  the 
nipple.  Is  this  to  be  explain^  without  the  supposition  of  an  organ 
anidogous  to  that  which  makes  the  duckling  immediately  plunge  into  the 
water,  or  makes  the  kitten  ^ite  the  first  mouse  it  meets  with  V- 

**  Neither  am  I  able  otherwise  to  conceive  how  the  new-bom  animal 
can  discriminate  what  is  useful  for  its  nutrition ;  that,  for  instance,  the 
chicken  never  mistakes  gravel  for  grain,  and  that  the  wild  beasts  always 
avoid  poisonous  plants  without  ever  tasting  them. 

"  When  the  child,  even  enjoying  perfect  health,  sucks  till  the  stomach 
is  filled,  in  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  it  surely  feels  no  hunger  or  thirst ; 
yet,  if  laid  to  the  breast,  it  will  continue  sucking,  even  sometimes  having 
thrown  off  the  last  draught  from  overfilling. 

"  If  nothing  but  hunger  and  thirst  impeUed  mwvlo  V^Jl^Io^^^V^v^w^, 
trhea  satiated,  have  no  appetite  for  meat  and  dtvaV.*,  ^^^  ^*  «nw|  ^«s 
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•btenre  people  that  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  Mirfeiting  thenualres 
both  with  meat  and  drink,  though  they  knowr  it  to  be  noxious,  and  othen 
again  that  never  are  tempted  to  gluttony." 

Dr.  Hoppe  adds  several  other  reasons  in  support  of  an  organ  of  the  in* 
stinct  of  nutrition,  and  sums  up  his  Tiews  in  the  following  words :  **  Ac- 
cording to  my  opinion,  hunger  and  thirst  must  be  diserimmaied  from  the 
desire  of  food  which  we  call  appetite  ;  for  those  I  consider  as  only  affec- 
tions of  the  stomachical  and  palatic  nerves,  caused  by  the  defect  of  ne- 
cessary supply ;  but  appetite  as  an  activity  of  a  fundamental  animal 
instinct,  which  has  in  the  brain  an  organ  analogous  to  the  rest  of  the 
organs.  Yet  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  these ;  thus, 
nothing  can  more  effectually  rouse  appetite  than  hunger.** 

In  lecturing  on  Phrenology,  I  had  lor  some  years  pointed  oat  the  part 
of  the  brain  above  alluded  to  as  the  probable  seat  of  this  (acuity  ;  and  Dr. 
Hoppe,  without  being  aware  of  this  circumstance,  or  thtntsons  on  which 
the  conjecture  was  founded,  arrived  at  a  similar  concloflM  with  respect 
to  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  He  pMceeded  even  so 
far  as  to  point  out  an  external  indication  of  the  size  of  the  OTgan.  **  Re- 
garding the  organ  for  takinj[  nourishment,'*  says  he,  28th  December, 
1824,  **  I  have  been  led  to  thmk,  smce  I  wrote  last,  that  the  place  where 
its  different  degrees  of  dovelopement  are  manifested  in  the  living  body, 
is  in  the  fossa  zygomaXlca^  exactly  under  the  organ  of  AcquisUhenestf 
and  before  that  of  Destntctiveness.  Before  I  had  thought  at  all  of  Phre- 
nology, I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  breadth  of  the  face  or  head  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  caused,  not  by  prominent  cheek-bones,  as  in  some 
varieties  of  mankind,  but  more  toward  the  ears,  bv  the  great  convexity 
of  the  zygomatic  arch.  Knowing  that  this  individual  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  good  living,  and  that,  even  in  spite  of  a  very  powerful  intellect, 
and  propensities  moderate  in  almost  every  other  respect,  ho  was  prone  to 
indulge  too  frequently  in  the  joys  of  the  table,  I  afterward  thought  that 
this  form  of  the  head  and  tendency  of  the  mind  might  bear  a  nearer 
relation  to  each  other  than  had  at  first  occurred  to  me ;  and  in  some 
other  persons,  notoriously  fond  good  eating  and  drinking,  I  found  a  con- 
firmation of  my  suppositions.  This  prominence  of  the  bony  arch,  I  think, 
must  be  an  absolute  consequence  of  the  part  of  the  cranium  lying  under 
the  temporal  muscle  being  pushed  outward,  and  diminishing,  in  that 
direction,  the  space  of  the  fossa.  Besides  this  greater  convexity  of  the 
arch,  the  part  also  of  the  skull  situated  immediately  above  it,  under  the 
organ  of  Acquisitiveness,  will  in  this  case  be  observed  to  be  more  full  and 
protruding.  The  breadth  of  head  produced  in  this  way  can  by  no  means 
be  mistaken  for  a  mere  prominent  cheek-bone,  nor  for  the  organs  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness, or  Destructiveness,  or  Constructiveness,  situated  higher, 
behind,  and  in  front  of  it.  Having  found  the  said  parts  in  some  persons 
much  compressed,  in  others  less  so,  and,  as  I  think,  the  disposition  of 
mind  always  proportionate  to  it,  and  not  yet  having  met  with  any  excep- 
tions, I  cannot  but  hold  my  opinion  to  be  true.'* 

Dr.  Hoppe  considers  that  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  likewise  the 
organ  of  the  sense  of  taste.  **  That  the  sensation  of  taste,'*  says  he, 
I*  only  passes  through  the  nerves,  and  is  perceived  in  a  part  of  the  brain, 
is  a  supposition,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  as 
highly  probable,  and  by  analogy  agreeing  with  other  experiences,  that  it 
is  one  and  the  same  orgai;^  which  tastes  (viz.,  distinguishes  and  onjoys) 
and  incites  us  to  taste,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  take  foo'd  and  drink.  This, 
according  to  my  opinion,  is  the  organ  of  appetite  for  food,  and  conse- 
quently it  may  also  be  named  the  organ  of  Taste,  (gustus,)  and  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  this  of  the  external  senses  as  the  organ  cf  Tune 
#p  ibe  teate  of  Hearing.** 
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Di.Otook,  orliiMidon,  nientionstii3l,aeverBl  years  before  the  publieatren 
of  Dr.  Hoppe's  pApeii,  be  himaelf  had  arrived  at  similar  conclusioci  wiih 
"  lect  la  this  faculty  and  the  position  of  its  organ.  "  Three  poriana," 
I  he,  "  Willi  wliom  t  hqil  beome  acquainted  id  the  year  1SI9,  Rrat  led 
to  Buapoc^t  thai  a  partiao  of  ibe  brain  situated  near  The  fran.  of  Ihe 
oar  (next  to  DBslrndiveneaa)  was  connactod  *ilh  ihe  ploaaorei  of  ihs 
foatiTe  board.  From  Ihal  lime  to  the  end  of  1S23,  above  a  thousand 
obaervationa  were  made ;  as  thej  tended  to  eonfitm  ibis  Tiew,  aaveral 
phienological  friends  were  itiformed  of  the  result.  Fiom  1823  I  no 
longer  doubled  ihat  the  anterior  portion  of  the  middle  tobt^  was  a  distinct 
in,  and  that  its  urimnrr  use  was  the  discrimination  and  enjoyment  of 
lis  and  drink.  It  naa  diHicnlt,  howoTer,  to  hit  the  fundunenlal  povr- 
The  situation  of  the  organ,  under  Ihe  xy^omalic  process  and  the 
poral  muBcle,  freqnentlj  precludail  ihe  poa-iibility  of  accurate  ohaer- 
□n.     Bui,  DOlvrithsinDding.  well-marked  cases,  both  of  a  positive  and 

and  read  to  the  Hirenological  Society  of  Jjondon,  on  Ibe  Sib  of  April,  1825. 
*"  0  months  before,  ttaoueh  it  was  not  known  in  Loudon,  a  letter  had 
a  rcceiTed  in  Edinburgh  from  Dr.  Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  giving  the 
ic  portiouB  of  the  brain  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
icidonce  v«as  felt  to  be  remarkable,  and  by  myself  particularly  bo,  as  I 
,  in  lasi,  conceived  a  similar  idea,  but  discarded  il  upon  considering 
the  dependence  of  these  feelings  upon  the  stomach  and  tongue." 

Or.  Crook,  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  erroneous  title  ("  On  ihn  Conjee 
il  Organs  of  Hunger  and  Thirst ")  preGied  to  Dr.  Hoppe's  commuiit- 
iona  in  The  Plir^idogK''i  JauTTiai,  errs  in  supposing  him  to  consider 
ae  sensalions  as  connected  with  the  organ  in  question.  On  the  cjnlrary, 
and  Dr.  Crook  concur  in  rejecting  this  ides,  and  in  Ihere  locating  the 
sense  of  laale. 

The  eiiemal  pari  to  wbicli  Dr.  Hoppa  alludes,  was  formerly  included 
by  Dr.  Spunheim  viithin  the  limits  ot  Destructiveness  ;  but  in  Dr.  Gall'a 
busts  and  plates  that  organ  viai  not  carried  bo  far  forward,  and  Ihe 
fimclion  of  the  part  in  queation  was  maiked  by  Dr.  Gall  as  nnasoerlained. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  latterly  coincided  in  the  loundneBg  of  the  views  of  Dr. 
Hoppe,  in  80  far  as  to  regard  the  organ  ns  thai  of  "  the  propensity  or  instincl 
to  feed  i"  but  he  diiaenled  from  Ur.  Boppe's  opinion  Ifaat  Ibla  propeusily 
discriminates  what  is  useful  for  nulritio*.  and  likevuiae  from  Ihe  notion 
Ibal  it  produces  delicacy  and  nicety  of  taste.  "All,"  says  he,  '•  concurs 
to  prove  that  ihe  above-mentioned  portion  of  Ihe  brain  is  the  organ  of  Iba 
instinctivo  part  of  miirition,  or  of  the  desire  to  feed.  It  eiiila  not  only 
hi  cainiyoious,  but  also  in  herbivorouB  animals.  The  gooss,  lutkey,  os- 
trich, kaugarao,  beaver,  horse,  Ac,  &g.,  have  a  middle  lobe  as  well  ea  ths 
duck,  eagle,  pelican,  tiger,  lion,  dog,  iJcc.  The  deaire  to  feed  is  common 
to  all  animals,  and  the  camirorous  snimala  require  the  organ  of  Dostiue- 
ItvenesB  in  addition  to  that  of  the  instinct  to  feed."  He  remarks,  as  a 
eorroboraiive  circumstance,  that  the  anterior  convolutions  of  lbs  midJIe 
lobes  ere  developed  from  the  eailiest  age,  sooner  than  many  other  puis, 
and  both  in  man  and  in  llie  lower  anirnala  are  proportionally  larger  m  the 
yonng  than  in  adults.  "  This  propensity,"  he  adds,  "  ia  paiticulatly 
assialed  by  the  smell,  and  the  olfactory  nerve  is  in  alt  animals  in  Ibo 
most  intunate  communiMtion  with  the  middle  lobea  ;  so  much  so,  that, 
in  the  oi,  sheep,  horse,  dog.  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  Jtc,  Ihe  internal  part  of 

■erre.  In  man  also  the  eilemal  and  greater  root  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
is  in  conneiion  with  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobes.  Far- 
ther, the  middle  lohes  are  in  particular  communicaUorv  "hWh  liio  iwit'^wsx 
bnndlci,  wfiich  conalilule  (lie  antetiot  lobes  aaii  l.\ie  »iiU«\oi  eB.Bira.\ 
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portion  of  the  crura — in  other  words,  the  or;gant  of  the  intellectoal  fwik 
tie* ;  and  the  propLMisity  to  feed  puts  into  action  many  of  the  perceptivo 
powers,  stid  the  voluntary  motion  of  many  parts,  before  the  food  i« 
transmitted  to  the  utomach  for  digestion/* 

This  faculty  id  tcrmi'd  GuKtaiivencss  by  Dr.  Crook ;  but  Dr.  Spurzhcim 
confines  the  M*n8C  of  taste  to  the  gustatory  nerve,  resrardinif  the  propensity 
to  feed  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  function.  **  This  view,"  says  Dr. 
Crook,  **  approximates  so  closely  to  my  own,  that  it  is  only  in  very  extra- 
ordinary  ca^es  that  the  manifestations  of  the  one  can  be  clearly  diatin- 
^uished  from  those  of  the  other  ;  but  one  decided  case  I  met  with  in  1887, 
in  which  no  p:irt  of  the  cerebrum  existed,  yet,  during  the  eight  days*  life 
of  this  imperfectly  formed  creature,  there  had  been  incessant  craTing  for 
food,  which  it  took  in  very  considerable  quantity,  but  without  any  apparent 
discrimination  as  to  tasto  or  flavour.  To  admit  the  instinct  to  eat  to  be 
the  primitive  power,  would  subvert  the  first  principle  of  physiology— 
the  inseparable  conni*xion  between  or^ran  and  function.** 

If  this  casu  Wits  really  as  here  reported,  it  would  unquestionably  form 
a  serious  ol)staclo  to  tho  admission  of  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Spurxhotm  ; 
but  so  many  facts  of  an  opposite  tendency  have  been  observed,  that  it  it 
not  unrcasunable  to  suspect  that,  in  a  case  so  anomalous,  the  organ  may 
have  been  confounded  with  some  other  pait  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

An  intercsfiiigcaso  of  disease  of  this  organ,  observed  in  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary of  Edinburgh,  is  recorded  in  Tke  Phrenoloffieal  Joumalf  vol.  vii., 
p.  61.  The  patient  had  awakened  at  five  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  his  admission,  *'  craving  for  food,"  as  his  sister  related,  and  had 
been  "  eating  continually  *'  from  that  time  till  sent  to  the  infirmary  about 
noon.  His  stomach  was  greatly  distended  by  the  quantity  of  food  he  had 
swallowed,  yet  he  still  complained  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger.  At  thb 
time,  and  till  next  morning,  ho  was  delirious,  but  subsequently  be  became 
dull.  Twenty-four  hours  after  his  admission,  when  roused  by  loud  or  re- 
peated questions,  ho  answered  imperfectly,  but  to  the  point,  and  frequently 
muttered,  '*  hunger,  hunger,  hunger,  it*s  hunger."  He  complained  of  pain 
at  the  exact  locality  of  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness,  ana  there  alone. 
The  reporter  of  this  case  has  appended  to  it  his  observationa  in  regud 
to  the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  organ  ;  which, 
from  its  situation,  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  "  It  is  nearly  parallel,*'  aays 
he,  "to  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  is  often  rendered  prominent  by  it 
when  large  ;  but,  the  distance  of  the  arch  from  the  proper  parietea  of  the 
akoll  being  variable,  this  is  not  a  certain  guide.  The  temporal  muscle 
opposes  an  obstacle,  but  may  itself  be  used  as  a  means  of  removing  the 
difficulty  in  part.  When  the  or.jan  is  larger  than  its  neighbours,  the  lower 
|>art  of  the  temporal  muscle  i»  pushed  outward,  making  it  appear  as  if 
lymg  on  a  pyramidal  instead  of  a  vertical-sided  cranium,  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  being  downward  ;  when  small,  the  reverse  occurs.  If  the  organ 
be  vciy  large,  it  will  affect  the  socket  of  the  eyeball,  pushing  the  latter 
up  and  forward,  not  as  in  Language  down  and  forward :  when  both  are 
arge  (at  least  m  one  instance  I  have  seen  this)  the  eye  looks  imprisoned 
by  a  fulness  extending  almost  around  it." 

"  ^!orJ^tn  ^^ri'{P^^inohgigue  dc  Pans,  vol.  ii.,  Number  6. 
ise  Of  a  woman  called  Tiam.o  j«;-:i-j  :-  »i.-    J i..  j.  ».  .^^j- 


milk  of  M  Her  nun.,  3  ., ",  *?*^-  ^°  '"f'«"=y  '^'  exhausted  the 
2™i  mS  At  ^h^Uh^d.?/""'.*'?"  '°°"  than  other  children  of  the 
ST  slStrW"  it  WM  foa^ST'"^  *?  »»"<»  of  «"  the  scholar.  ;  and  in 
^d.  taU  *•»  'ilht  ol  ?^  ^^a^?  ^  """fy  her  habitual  appetite 
r±^  't^J^^^">^^"^^^'h-    NevertheleM,  .ha 
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{grandes  fmmSf)  during  which  she  devoured  twenty-four  pounds  of  bread. 
If,  during  these  fits,  any  obstacle  was  opposed  to  the  gratification  of  her 
imperious  desire,^she  became  so  furious,  that  she  used  to  bite  her  clothes, 
and  even  hands,  and  did  not  recover  her  reason  till  hunger  was  completely 
satisfied.  Being  one  day  in  the  kitchen  of  a  rich  family,  when  a  dmner- 
party  was  expected,  she  devoured,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  the  soup  intended 
for  twenty  guests,  along  with  twelve  pounds  of  bread  !  Qn  another  occa- 
sion she  drank  all  the  coffee  prepared  for  sbvbntt-fitb  of  her  companions 
in  the  Salp6tridre  !  Her  skull  is  small ;  the  region  of  the  propensities 
predominates ;  and  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  largely  developed. 
Many  similar  instances  of  Voracity  are  recorded  by  medical  writers.* 

The  same  Journal  (October,  1835)  contains  an  interesting  paper  by 
JVIM.  Ombros  and  Theodore  Pentolithe,  "On  Alimentiveness,  or  the 
Sense  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  as  a  primitive  cerebral  Faculty."  These 
gentlemen,  besides  referring  the  sense  of  Taste  to  the  organ  under  dis- 
cussion,  maintain  with  much  reason  that  it  is  th«  cerebral  seat  also  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  That  these  sensations  are  in  reality  cerebral  pheno- 
mena, is  evident  from  various  conclusive  facts  and  experiments  ;t  and  the 
identity  of  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  feed  with  that  of  the  sensation 
of  hunger,  appears  from  the  circomstance,  that  hunger  and  the  desire  to 
eat  always  go  together — -just  as  courage  is  the  concomitant  of  the  propen- 
sity to  oppose,  and  anger  is  universally  attended  by  the  propensity  to 
infiict  suflferiog.  MM.  Ombros  and  Pentelithe  mention  several  cases  of 
voracity  where  pain  or  heat  was  felt  at  the  temples,  or  disease  of  the 
organ  of  Alimentiveness  was  found  after  death.  In  other  cases  they 
observed  a  great  and  small  developement  of  it  in  combination  with  much 
and  little  fondness  for  eating.  They  conceive  that  drunkenness  and  the 
love  of  smoking  tobacco  arise  from  this  faculty,  and  that  hydrophobia  and 
various  other  diseases  are  affections  of  the  organ.  The  latter  conclusion 
receives  countenance  from  a  case  reported  by  M.  David  Richard,  in  the 
samp  number  of  the  Journal  de  la  Sociite  Phrenologique,  p.  490. 

Several  years  aso  Dr.  Caldwell  published  in  The  Transylvania  Journal 
of  Medicine  (for  July*  August,  and  September,  1832)  the  opinion,  that  the 
passion  for  intoxicating  liquors  arises  from  derangement  of  Alimentive- 
ness. Instead  of  mere  remonstrance  with  the  drunkard,  therefore,  he 
recommends  **  seclusion  and  tranquillity,  bleeding,  puking,  purging,  cold 
water,  and  low  diet  "  as  the  means  of  cure.  These,  he  states,  have  been 
found  successful  by  the  physician  of  the  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum.  Dr. 
Caldwell*s  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fifth  case  published  by  MM.  Ombros 
and  Pentelithe — ^ihat  of  an  old  and  confirmed  drunkard,  in  whose  brain 
they  found  a  distinct  erosion  of  the  left  organ  of  Alimentiveness.  There 
are  cases  of  morbid  voracity,  on  record,  where  post  mortem  examination 
has  shown  disease  in  the  brain,  and  none  in  the  stomach.! 

On  the  whole,  there  seem  to  be  very  strong  grounds  for  holding  that 
the  part  of  the  brain  above  described  is  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  eat 
and  drink,  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
sense  of  taste.  "  This  organ,"  however,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  **  though 
indicated  by  reason  and  comparative  anatomy,  is  merely  probable,  and  can 
be  confirmed  or  rejected  like  every  other,  according  to  direct  observations 
alone,  in  comparing  cerebral  developement  in  relation  to  the  special  pro- 
pensity    I  possess  many  facts  in  confirmation." 

♦  See  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  366 ;  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  2d  edit.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  ill,  112 ;  EUiotson's  Blumenbaeh,  4th  edit., p.  304 ;  and  Dr.  A.  Combe's 
Physiology  of  Digestion  considered  with  RdfOion  to  the  PrvncipUa  of  Dietetics, 
p.  32. 

t  See  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Physiology  of  Digestion,  chap,  iv.,  «wl  Vi^-^  Q*»%«roa 
MM  oh  Mental  Derangement,  p.  246. 

t  See  Monro's  Mortnd  Anatomy  «f  the  Gullet,  ^.,^  «^'»X.i'V«^^ 
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ORGAN  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

Tif  converiing  with  a  variety  of  individuals  about  their  mental  feeliiif  % 
no  fact  has  more  forciblv  arrested  my  attention  than  the  diflereoce  whidi 
exists  in  the  lore  of  life.  It  will  be  assumed  bv  many,  tiiat  this  is  an 
universal  desire,  flowing  with  equal  intensity  in  all ;  but  the  fact  is  other- 
wise. All  possess  the  feeling,  but  its  degrees  vary  much  more  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Some  individuals  desire  life  so  intensely,  that  they 
view  death  as  the  greatest  calamity ;  they  declare  that,  rather  than  part 
with  existence,  the^  would  submit  to  live  in  endless  misery :  the  que 
idea  of  annihilation  is  unsupportable  to  their  imaffinations ;  and  they  found 
an  argument  for  immortahty  on  the  position,  that  God  cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  injustice  of  making  them  conscious  of  so  great  a  boon  as  life,  and 
subsequently  depriving  them  of  it:  to  have  lived,  according  to  them, 
gives  an  indefeasible  title  to  continue  to  live  for  ever. 

"  Coul4'st  thou  persuade  mo  the  next  life  could  fail 
Our  aWent  wishes,  how  should  I  pour  out 
My  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new  as  deep  I 
Oh !  with  what  thoughts  thy  hope,  and  my  despur, 
Abhorr'd  annihilation,  blasts  the  soul, 
And  wide  extends  the  bounds  of  human  wo  1" 

Y(mng*9  Night  ThoufhU^  B.  vii.,  v..  645.    . 

Other  individuals,  again,  experience  no  such  passion  for  existence ;  they 
regard  pain  and  parting  with  the  objects  of  their  affections  as  the  chi^ 
evils  ol  death :  so  far  as  the  mere  pleasure  of  living  is  concerned,  they 
are  ready  to  surrender  it  with  scarcely  a  feeling  of  regret ;  they  discover 
nothing  appalling  in  death,  as  the  mere  cessation  of  bein^ ;  and  do  not 
feel  the  prospect  of  immortality  to  be  essential  to  their  enioyment  of  the 
present  life.  I  have  found  these  different  feelings  combined  with  the 
most  opposite  dispositions  in  all  other  respects :  the  great  lovers  of  life 
were  not  always  the  healthy,  the  gay,  and  the  fortunate  ;  nor  were  those 
who  were  comparatively  indifferent  to  death  always  the  feeble,  the  gloomy, 
and  the  misanthropic  :  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  existed  strongly  and 
weakly  in  these  opposite  characters  indiscriminately. 

Neither  does  the  difference  depend  on  the  moral  and  religious  qualities 
of  the  individuals  ;  for  equal  morality  and  religion  are  found  in  combina- 
tion with  either  sentiment.  This  is  a  point  in  human  nature  not  generally 
adverted  to ;  nevertheless,  I  have  obtained  so  many  assurances  of  the 
existence  of  these  different  feelings  from  individuals  of  sound  judgment 
and  unquestionable  veracity,  that  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that 
thoro  is  a  special  organ  for  the  Love  of  Life.  We  seem  to  be  bound  to 
existence  itself  by  a  primitive  and  independent  faculty,  just  as  we  ate  lei 
by  othrrs  to  provide  for  its  continuance  and  transmission.  Byron  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  his  own  instinctive  efforts  to  preserve  himself  from 
drowning,  when,  in  his  moments  of  reflection,  he  wished  to  die.  The  late 
excellent  Dr.  John  Aikin  could  hardly  comprehend  the  feeling  of  the 
I>ove  of  Life."  *»  I  have  conversed,"  says  he,  **  with  persons  who  have 
avowed  a  sentiment  of  which  I  confess  I  can  scarcely  form  a  conception— 
a  strong  attachment  to  existence  abstractedly  considered,  without  regard- 
ing it  as  a  source  of  happiness."*  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  treats  of  this 
faculty  under  the  name  of  Desire  of  our  own  continued  Existence.  This 
desire,  he  beautifully  remarks,  **is,  as  a  general  feeling  of  our  nature,  a 
most  striking  proof  of  the  kindness  of  that  Being,  who,  in  giving  to  man 
duties  which  ^e  has  to  continue  for  many  years  to  discharge  in  a  world 

*  Litttn  to  his  «9oa,  vol.  ii.,  Letter  on  the  Value  of  Life,  in  which  the  origin 
Bfihe  fee/jflf  if  discussed  at  some  \en|^ 
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preparstory  to  the  nobler  worlJ  ihat  is  afterward  lo  receive  him, 
htt  iu>[  Urt  him  to  reel  the  pUce  in  which  he  is  to  perrorm  ihe  duuei 
allotted  to  him  as  a  place  of  barren  and  dreary  eiilo.  He  haa  given  ui 
pnssions  which  throw  a  sort  of  enclnntrneiit  on  everything  which  can 
reSect  ihcm  lo  our  hatrt,  which  add  lo  the  delight  thai  is  felt  hj  ui  in  the 
eierciw  of  our  duties;  Eilelighl  ttiat  arises  from  the  eceneilieir  on  which 
they  are  enetciaed — from  the  society  of  those  who  inhabit  it  with  us — 
from  the  ofljcea  which  wo  hate  perfoimed,  and  conlinue  to  perform."" 

The  organ  U  probabiy  siluated  in  the  base  of  the  hrnin.  The  only  fact 
tending  (o  inuairaio  its  position  is  one  obaerred  by  Dr.  A.  Combo,  and 
recorded  in  The  Phreaolagaal  Jaamal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4TI.  In  describing 
the  diisection  of  the  brain  of  a  lady  upward  of  sixly,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  temarkable  for  conlinoal  aniiety  about  her  own  death,  he  at 


es,  tha 


'■  the  I 


It  (he  hi 


ef  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain>  the  function  of  which  is 
striking  not  to  arrest  our  altentioo ;  it  waa  (hat  lying  toward  the  mesial 
line,  on  the  basilar  and  uiner  aide  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  coneequently  of 
DestnictiveaeBB.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  skull  ahowed  a  very 
deep  and  diatinctly-ntoulded  cavity  or  bed  running  longitudinally,  with 
high  and  prominent  aidea,  and  presenting  altogelber  an  appearance  much 
more  striking  than  in  any  skull  I  ever  saw.  From  the  situation  of  this 
eonvolulion.  its  developement  cannot  be  aseettsined  during  life,  and  hence 
its  function  remains  unknown.  WheLher  it  may  have  any  conneiion  with 
the  Love  of  Life,  is  a  circumBtance  which  may  be  dslermined  by  future 
observations  ;  all  that  we  can  aay  at  present  is,  that  the  Love  of  Life 
feeling  sut  gtncrii,  and  not  proportioned  lo  any  faculty  or 
r  r. .  ..!__._.  1 .i._.  !     [he  subject  of  this  m   ' 


eombi 

b'"h° 
howf 

alion  of  faculties  yet  know 

the  convaluiioii  alluded  lo 
r  the  coincidence  was  fortul 

Dr.  Spurzh 
which  he  call 
there  ia  a  pec 

im  was  disposed  lo 
Viuiiveness.     ■'  I 
liar  inslintl  10  live 

organ  at  the  basis  of  the  bram,  be 

issesaed — -an 


j  hut 


idmil  the  eiialence  of  thia  facullj, 
s  highly  probable,"  laye  he,  "  that 
ir  Love  of  Life  ;  and  t  look  for  its 
sen  the  posterior  and  middle  lobes, 


7.  BECEETIVENESS. 

TaK  organ  is  litualed  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  parielal  bones,  imme- 
iiatelv  above  Deatruclivenesa,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  lateral  portion  of 
the  brain.  When  Lbe  organ  of  Deslrue- 
liveneas  ia  much  developed,  it  may 
be  mfataken  by  Ihe  inexperienced  ob- 
server for  the  organ  of  Secrelivenesa ; 

the  latter  Organ  ia  placed  higher,  and 
rather  farther  forward,  than  the  former  ; 
ind  that,  inatead  of  presenting  ihe  fort 


il  of  a 


ended 


^  [udmally.  When 
highly  developed,  the  lower  and  middle 
ponion  of  the  side  of  the  head  ia  cbi- 
raclerixad  by  a  general  fulnesa.  The  rea- 
der (nay  contrast  the  skulls  represented 
XnlureG5,ToLi»..c.3W. 
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on  pages  143  and  144.  The  forejiroing  6ffure  is  a  sketch  of  the  ehftvoa 
bond  of  a  secretive  geiitleinaii  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  of  whoM 
character  an  uccoiint  will  lie  found  in  The  FkrawlogiealJimnuU,  viii.,  206. 
Dr.  Gall  gives  the  followini^  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  organ :  In 
early  youth  ho  was  struck  with  ihn  character  and  form  of  the  head  of  one 
of  his  companions,  who,  with  amiable  dispositions  and  good  ahilities,  was 
distinguished  by  cunning  and  finesse.  His  head  was  very  broad  at  the 
temples,  and  in  his  natural  attitude  it  projected  forward.  Although  a 
faithful  friend,  ho  experienced  an  extraordinary  pleasure  in  employing 
every  posaihie  device  to  make  game  of  his  school-fellows  and  to  deceive 
them.  His  naiural  lanj^uago  was  absolutely  the  expression  of  cunning, 
such  as  Dr.  Gall  had  often  observed  in  cau  and  d<^  when,  playing  to- 

g ether,  they  wished  to  givn  each  other  the  slip.  At  a  subsequent  period 
e  had  another  companion,  who,  at  first,  appeared  candour  personified ; 
DO  one  had  ever  distrusted  him  :  but  his  gait  and  manner  were  those  of  a 
cat  watching  a  mouse  ;  he  proved  false  and  perfidious,  and  deceived,  in 
an  unbecoming  manner,  his  young  school-fellows,  his  tutors,  and  his  pa- 
rents. He  carried  his  head  in  the  same  attitude  as  that  before-mentioned ; 
his  face  was  handsome,  and  his  head  exceedingly  broad  at  the  temples. 
One  of  Dr.  Gall's  patients,  who  died  of  phthisic,  generally  passed  for  a 
very  honest  man :  after  his  death  Dr.  Gall  was  struck  with  the  breadth 
of  his  head  in  the  temporal  regioa ;  and  shortly  afterward  learned  thai 
he  had  cheated  his  acquaintances,  and  even  his  mother,  of  coosiderablo 
sums  of  money.  At  Vienna  he  was  ofien  in  the  company  of  a  physician 
possessed  of  much  information,  hut  who,  on  account  of  his  character  of  a 
cheat,  was  ffenerally  despised.  Under  pretence  of  dealing  in  objeots  of 
art,  and  lenaing  on  pledges,  he  robbed  all  who  put  confidence  in  him.  He 
carried  his  tricks  and  cheats  to  such  a  length;  that  the  government  warned 
the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  journals,  to  beware  of  him , 
for  he  had  practised  his  arts  with  such  dexterity  that  he  could  never  b« 
legally  condemned.  He  often  told  Dr.  Gall  that  he  knew  no  pleasure 
equal  to  that  of  deceiving,  especially  persons  who  distrusted  him  most. 
As  the  head  of  this  individual  also  was  very  broad  at  the  temples,  Dr.  Gall 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  might  be  a  primitive  tendency 
toward  cunning  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  might  bo  connected  with  this  par- 
ticular cerebral  organ.  An  immense  number  of  observati(His  have  con- 
firmed his  conjecture. 

The  nature  and  object  of  this  propensity  appear  to  be  the  following : 
The  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  liable  to  involuntary  activity 
from  internal  causes  as  well  as  from  external  excitement.  Thus,  Ama- 
tiveness,  becoming  active,  gives  feelings  corresponding  to  its  nature ; 
Acquisitiveness  inspires  with  strong  desires  for  property  ;  and  Love  of 
Approbation  fills  the  mind  with  projects  of  ambition.  Every  one  must  be 
conscious  that  these  or  similar  feelings  at  times  rush  into  his  mind  invo- 
luntarily, and  frequently  refuse  to  depart  at  the  command  of  the  will. 
Thoughts  of  all  kinds,  moreover,  arise  m  the  intellectual  organs,  and  facts 
which  ought  not  to  be  divulged  occur  to  the  recollection.  If  outward 
expression  were  given  to  these  impulses  and  ideas,  in  ail  their  vivacity, 
as  they  arise,  social  intercourse  would  be  disfigured  by  a  rude  assemblage 
of  disgusting  improprieties,  and  man  would  shun  the  society  of  his  feUows 
as  more  loathsome  than  pestilence  or  famine.  Shakspeare,  with  that 
accuracy  of  observation  which  distinguishes  him,  has  portrayed  this  fea 
ture  of  the  human  mind.    lago  says : 

**  Utter  my  thoughts !    Why,  say  they're  vile  and  falae^ 
Am  wbere*s  that  palaee  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  7    Who  has  a  breast  so  pQio» 
BbI  Mme  uncleanly  apprehensiona 
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Keep  leets  and  Isw-dnys.  niid  in  seasioD*  nit 
Wit^  meditatioiu  laolUl !"— OlAiUs,  Act  Hi.,  Scddb  S. 
Soroo  instinctive  tHodencj,  IherefDra,  to  realrain  within  Ihe  mind  ifBell 

ideas  which  involantscily  pment  Lhemselves,  waa  necHBaory  lo  prevent 
their  outwitd  eipreSBioii ;  lud  Nature  has  provided  this  power  id  the  laxixl- 
ly  of  SecretivcneEB.  It  is  nn  instinctive  tendency  lo  conceni,  and  the 
legitimate  object  of  itie,  loiestralci  the  outward  eipcessian  of  ourthoughta 
and  emotiana,  till  the  unilorslandlng  shall  hnve  pronounced  judgment  on 
its  propriety.  "  AfooV'saya  Solomon,  "  uttersth  ail  bia  mind  ;  bittB  wiae 
man  ksepetti  it  in  till  afterward. "' 

Besidea,  man  and  animals  !iie  DGcasionally  liable  to  the  aaaaulls  of  ene- 
mies, which  may  be  avoided  by  concealment,  in  oaaes  where  strength  ia 
wanting  to  repel  ihem  by  force.  Nature,  therefore,  by  means  of  this  pro- 
penait)',  enables  Ibem  to  add  prudence,  slyness,  or  cunning,  according 
to  the  direction  given  to  it  by  other  faculties  of  the  individual,  to  thsir 
meane  of  defence. 

A  safficient  endowment  of  this  organ  is  aasenlial  to  the  formation  of  a 
prudent  character.  It  then  imposes  a  aalutarj  lealrainl  on  the  manifsila- 
liona  of  the  other  facnl ties,  and  serrBSss  a  defence  against  prying  cnrioiity. 
"  When  Nupoleon,"  aaya  Sir  Waller  Scott,  "  thought  himaelf  closoly 
observed,  be  had  the  power  of  discharging  from  h' 


It  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  smile,  and  preaenting  to  tha 
cnrioaa  inveiligator  the  filed  ejea  snd  rigid  features  of  a  marble  bust. "+ 
I  have  obaerved  this  power  to  be  eonferreaby  large  Secretiretiess.  Tiioee 
in  whom  it  is  deficient  are  too  open  for  the  general  inlereourae  oF  Bociety ; 
they  are  cbaractariied  by  deficiency  of  tact — a  headlong  binnlnesa  of 
manner,  and  the  instantansDua  eipreasion  of  every  thought  and  emotion 
as  it  flows  into  the  mind,  without  regard  lo  the  proprialiea  required  by 
time,  place,  or  circ  am  stances. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  thia  propeaaily,  publiahed  in  tha 
TraJuactioiu  o^  the  PhtCTuitogicai  Socieily,  obaerves,  that  it  communicaUa 
the  dsaire  to  ditcarer  the  secrets  of  olhere  as  well  u  lo  conceal  our  own. 
The  author  of  Waverley,  in  bis  novel  of  ^anifia  Daruarit  drawa  the 
character  of  Louis  XL  with  exact  fidelity  to  this  principle  of  our  nature. 
The  king,  says  he,  was  "  calm,  crafty,  and  profoundly  nlleniive  lo  his  own 
interest.  He  mas  careful  in  disguising  hia  real  aenlimentB  and  puipoaes 
from  all  who  approached  him,  and  freouenlly  used  the  eipreasiona — that 
ho  king  knew  not  how  to  reign  who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble  ;  and 
that,  for  himaelf,  if  he  thoaghl  hia  very  cap  linow  his  secreti,  he  would 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  Like  all  aatntious  peraons,  he  was  aa  deaironi  of 
looking  into  the  hearts  of  others  aa  of  concealing  bis  own."  The  repre- 
sentation here  given  is  hialorically  correct.  According  to  this  vrew, 
even  a  largo  developement  of  the  organ,  if  combined  with  high  morality 
and  an  enlightened  understanding,  is  «  valaabic  endowment.  Peraons  so 
constituted,  poasesaing  ihemaelifea  the  natural  talent  requiaite  br  intrigue, 
are  well  fitted  to  divba  and  discover  inlriguea  and  secret  machinations  in 
others,  and  lo  defeat  lliem.  From  ihe  same  cause  ihej  read,  with  great 
acute^es^  the  natural  language  of  concealment  in  other  people,  and  are  able 
to  discover,  by  the  very  air  and  maimer  of  a  man,  that  he  is  hiding  some 
object  or  intention,  when  a  person  in  whom  the  organ  la  amall  couid  not 
perceive  auch  a  purpose.  In  many  of  the  affaira  of  life  alao,  aecrecy  ia  in- 
dispensable both  to  prudent  conduct  and  to  success,  Aa  a  duly  of  friend- 
ship it  has  ever  been  considered  of  prims  importance.  "Though  thou 
drewest  ■  aword  at  thy  friend,"  Bays  the  aon  of  Sirach,  "  yet  despait  not, 
*  Prov.  xiii.,  11.  \  Liftof  Hiiipirt™i,"..«- 

J  Vol.  i..p.1,  Siv     See  Phren.  Ji«nv.,\„\-n. 
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for  there  nuy  be  i  retarning  to  favoar ;  if  thoa  but  opened  thy  maQta 
against  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  there  may  be  a  reconciliation ;  ezceptiiw 
for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  disdoting  of  »ecreUt  or  a  treaeheroua  woond 
— for,  for  these  things,  every  friend  will  depart.'*^  Secreiiveness  is  an 
essential  element  of  politeness,  much  of  which  consists  in  avoiding  the 
expression  of  what  is  likely  to  be  disagreeable.  Montaigne  has  well  dis- 
tinguished the  use  from  the  abuse  of  this  facolty :  **  A  man,"  says  he, 
"  must  not  always  tell  all,  for  that  were  folly.  But  what  a  nun  says 
should  be  what  he  thinks,  otherwise  'tis  knavery."t  Fielding's  Parson 
Adams  is  a  character  in  which  Secretiveness  is  greatly  defective.  He 
had  no  power  of  concealment  himself,  and  never  suspected  hidden  pur- 

Stses  in  others,  or  "  saw  farther  into  people  than  they  desired  to  let  htm." 
thello,  in  like  manner,  is  thus  described  by  lago : 

"  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  hut  seem  to  be  so ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th'  nose. 
As  asses  are.'*  Othello^  Act  L,  so.  11. 

When  too  energetic,  or  not  properly  directed,  Secretiveness  b  liable  to 
great  abuses.  It  then  leads  to  a  hkinff  for  concealment,  intrigue,  and 
crooked  policy,  for  their  own  sakes  ;  and  to  a  feeling  that  it  is  wise  and 
proper  to  wrap  up  the  purposes  of  the  mind  in  the  profoundest  mystery  : 
cunning  is  mistaken  for  ability,  and  deceit  for  pracucal  wisdom.  It  may 
prompt  to  the  use  of  lies,  hypocrisy,  inlriffue,  or  dissimulation,  as  means 
to  gain  an  end.  Persons  in  whom  it  predominates,  judging  of  mankind 
in  general  by  themselves,  are  never  able  to  see  the  aflwirs  of  the  world 
or  the  conduct  of  others  in  a  plain  and  simple  point  of  view,  but  imagine 
life  to  be  a  continual  stratagem,  in  which  every  one  is  endeavouring  to 
overreach  his  neighbour.  Such  persons  conceive  that  the  eye  of  the 
world  is  always  looking  into  their  breasts,  to  read  the  purposes  that  are 
there  hatched,  but  the  discovery  of  which  they  are  resolved  to  prevent. 
In  an  argument  a  secretive  man  will  evade  all  admissions. 

The  propensity  in  some  instances  finds  Ratification  in  the  most  trifling 
mysteries  :  an  individual  under  its  predominating  influence  will  conceal 
his  going  out,  his  coming  in,  his  engagements,  and  all  his  transactions ; 
even  although  communication  of  these  would  greatly  facilitate  domestic 
arrangements.  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  of  Pope,  that  he  took  so  **  great 
delight  in  artifice,  that  he  endeavoured  to  attain  ail  his  purposes  by  in- 
direct and  unsuspected  methods ;  he  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  stratagem. 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions,  that  Lady  Bolingbroke 
used  to  say  in  a  French  phrase,  that  he  played  the  politician  about  ai6- 
bages  and  turnips.** 

Dr.  King  relates,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times^  (p.  237,)  a  remaka- 
ble  instance  of  secretive  conduct  in  a  gentleman  named  Howe,  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  One  morning  Mr.  Howe  rose  very  early,  and  told  his 
wife  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  transact  some  particular 
business ;  and  the  same  day,  at  noon,  she  received  from  him  a  note,  stating 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably 
be  absent  >hree  weeks  or  a  month.  He  continued  absent  from  her  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  time  she  heard  neither  of  nor  from  him.  Insteaii, 
however,  of  going  to  Holland,  he  went  no  farther  than  to  a  street  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  house,  where  he  took  a  room,  and  remained  in  disguise 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence.  In  the  second  or  third  year  after 
hia  disappearance  his  wife  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of  Parliament, 
to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  his  estate,  and  a  provision  out  of  it  for 
herself;  this  act  he  suffered  to  be  solicited  and  passed,  and  enjoyed  the 

*  Bcelua,  xxil,  21.  f  E««ay«,  B.  li.,  cY\.  \1.    Cottovui'«  Traiol 
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r  It  in  the  votei.  About  len  yean 
to  make  acijuiintaiics  with  tho  occu- 
pant of  a  iiouie  opposite  hia  wire's  dwelling,  and  (re<juetitlv  dined  there  ; 
■0  that  ho  could  oAon  see  her  it  the  window.  He  uaed  also  to  attend  the 
church  which  she  frequented,  and  choae  a  seat  where  ho  had  a  view  of 
her,  but  eoold  not  easily  be  obaerved  himaelf.  "After  ho  returned  home," 
aays  Dr.  King,  "he  never  would  confeas,  eTen  to  his  most  intimate  friend*, 
a  the  real  ciuae  of  euch  it  singular  conduct:  apparently  Ihern 
waa  none ;  but  whatever  it  nas,  ha  wai  cettainly  ashamed  to  own  it." 
There  can  be  littie  ilouht  that  a  predominant  and  engroseing  Secretive- 
neas  waa  the  chief  feeling  by  which  he  was  impelled. 

This  faculty  prompts,  saya  Dr.  Gall,  the  general  of  an  army  to  the  use  of 
atratagema  lo  deceive  the  enemy,  and  while  it  leads  him  to  conceal  hia  awn 
forcCB  and  enterprises,  and  to  make  false  attacka  and  cnunterfeit  marches. 
Cicero  remarks  the  difference  of  generala  in  this  respect.     "  Among  the 

Quintus  Maiimus,  have  the  name  of  men  eitremely  eloae  and  secret, 
silent,  diasembling ;  notably  good  at  alralageme,  or  setting  apies  upon  an 
enemy  and  disappointing  their  counsels.... There  are  olhera,  now,  so  far 
froni  Ibis  artilicc,  that  theT  are  aimple  and  Open,  to  the  degree  of  not 
endurioganythingbot  what  ia  done  above-board  ;  they  will  not  suffer  any- 
thing that  looks  liUe  treachery.  These  men  are  the  servants  of  truth  and  the 
enemies  of /raud."'  The  same  writer  obaervea,  that  "  there  is  no  greater 
pest  in  human  society  than  a  perverse  craft,  onder  the  mask  of  simplicity,  "t 
Mercantile  men  in  whom  this  organ  predomuiates,  occaaiooally  conceal 
their  circumsLances  from  their  wives  and  children,  who  proceed  in  the  un- 
BUepecting  enjoyment  of  imaginary  prosperity,  till  bankruptcy,  like  the  ex- 
general  ly  plead  regardlo  thefeelingaoftheirrelalivesBstheireicose;  bat 
the  distrust  implied  in  auch  conduct  is  a  groator  injury  lo  senaitivo  minda 
than  the  evils  ihoy  attempt  to  veil.  The  real  sourcesof  their  conduct  are  an 
overweening  Self-Esleem,  which  cannot  stoop  to  adcnowledge  misconduct 
or  misfortune,  and  an  inordmate  Secreliveneas,  inapiring  ibem  with  an 
ins li active  aversion  tg  candid  and  unreserved  commnnicBtion.  A  favourite 
maiLm  with  auch  men  is.  that  secrecy  is  (be  soolof  trade.  It  is  ao  regard- 
ed only  in  narrow  minds,  misguided  by  this  propenaity. 

Persons  in  whom  Secretiveneas  is  large,  and  who  believe  that  they  really 
conceal  their  true  character  from  the  world,  are  much  startled  at  the  ex- 
posure which  Phrenology  is  said  to  make  of  the  dispositions  of  the  mind  ; 
and  they  feel  great  difficulty  in  believing  it  practicable  to  compare  genuine 
mental  feelings  with  dovelopement  of  brain,  because  they  imagine  that 
real  motives  and  dispositions  are  never  exhibited  ia  conduct.  Such  per- 
sona err,  however,  m  their  ealimate  even  of  their  own  powers  of  conoeal- 
nient ;  for  Secretiveness  does  not  niter  the  aim,  but  affects  only  the  meant 
of  obtaining  gratification  of  our  ordinary  desirea  ;  and,  bcaides,  if  diaguiis 
be  really  the  forte  of  their  character.  Phrenology  haa  the  advantage  of 
them  still ;  for  it  discoveia  the  organ  of  Secretiveneaa  large  in  their  brains ; 
and  in  their  very  concealment  they  manifest  most  powerfully  the  faculty 
whose  organ  is  most  fully  developed. 

Innumerable  abuses  of  this  propensity  occur  ia  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  society.  How  polite,  acquiescent,  and  deferential  are  some  persons 
in  their  manners  to  all  who  are  present ;  and  how  severe  in  their  vitupe- 
rations when  the  same  individuals  are  gone  I  This  conduct  results  from 
Secretiveness  and  Love  of  Approhstion,  aided  perhaps  hy  Veneration 
addressing  itself  to  Love  of  Approbation  in  others,  and  endeavouringW. 
please  them  hy  profeaaiona  of  respect.  GonacreWAiKistiesi  va '■'a^  ■™^- 
•  Di  q^U,  lib.  1.  \  Ibia...\i\>."-ia. 
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▼idaals  is  always  deficient.  Many  persons  would  not,  for  any  considera- 
tion, mention  a  disagreeable  truth  to  an  acquaintance.  This  also  arises 
from  an  abuse  of  Secretiveness,  combined  with  great  Love  of  Approbation. 

To  Mr.  Scott  is  due  the  merit  of  throwing  great  light  on  the  iofluenee 
of  Secretiveness  in  producing  humour.  The  power  of  representing,  with 
a  face  of  perfect  gravity,  some  ludicrous  incident,  is  one  species  of 
humour.  The  grave  exterior,  while  the  most  ludicrous  ideas  are  inter- 
nally perceived,  is  a  species  of  slyness,  and  is  clearly  attributable  to 
Secretiveness.  This  kind  of  humour  also  is  absolutely  addressed  to 
Secretiveness  in  others.  We,  as  spectators,  see  the  internal  absardity 
through  the  external  gravity,  and  this  gratifies  our  Secretiveness,  which 
likes  to  penetrate  disguises  assumed  by  others,  as  well  as  to  disguise 
itself.  Another  species  of  humour  consists  in  detecting  and  exposing 
liule  concealed  purposes  and  intentions  in  our  friends,  and  hiding  them 
up  to  view  in  all  their  nothin^ess,  when  theyare  mystifying  or  conceal- 
^g  them  as  matters  of  real  importance.  **  The  man  of  homour,"  says 
Mr.  Scott,  *'  delights  in  detecting  these  little  pieces  of  deception ;  and 
the  ludicrou*  effect  of  this  seems  to  arise  from  the  ineongroity  which 
appears  between  the  real  and  the  assumed  character — the  contrast  between 
what  is  intended  to  be  apparent  at  the  aurface,  and  that  which  is  seen  to 
be  at  the  bottom."*  Secretiveness,  however,  affords  only  the  slyness, 
the  savoirfairct  together  with  the  tact  of  detectinff  little  concealed  weak- 
neases  implied  in  humour ;  and  the  faculty  of  Wit  is  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion, to  produce  ludicrous  effect  in  the  representation.  Thus,  a  person 
with  much  Wit  and  little  Secretiveness  will  not  excel  in  humour,although 
he  may  shine  in  pure  wit.  A  person,  on  the  other  hand,  with  much 
Secretiveness  and  moderate  Wit  may  excel  in  humour,  although,  in 
intellectual  witty  combinations,  he  may  make  but  an  indifferent  figure. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Italians  and  English,  in  whom  Secretive- 
ness is  large,  delight  in  humour,  while  the  French,  in  whom  the  organ  is 
moderate,  can  scarcely  imagine  what  it  is.  In  conformity  with  these 
differences  in  national  developement,  the  English  and  Italians  practise  a 
prudent  reserve  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  while  the  French  are 
open  to  excess,  and  communicate  even  their  private  afiairs  to  casual 
acquaintances.  The  French  also  delight  to  live,  and  eron  to  die^ir 
public  ;  while  the  Englishman  shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  which  h 
denominates  his  castle,  and  debars  all  the  world  from  observing  hie  con- 
duct. Other  faculties  contribute  to  these  varieties  of  taste,  but  Secre- 
tiveness is  an  essential  element  in  the  relish  for  retirement. 

I  have  uniformly  found  Secretiveness  large  in  the  heads  of  actors  and 
artists,  of  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  a  considerable  number. 
In  the  cast  of  Miss  Clara  Fisner^s  headf  it  will  be  seen  amply  developed. 
The  theory  of  its  effects  in  aiding  the  former  seems  to  be  this :  The 
actor  must  conceal  or  shado  his  real  character,  and  put  forth  the  natural 
language  of  an  assumed  one.  Now,  Secretiveness  will  enable  him  to 
suppress  the  manifestations  of  all  the  faculties  which  are  not  essential  to 
the  character  of  the  personage  whom  he,  for  the  time,  represents ;  while, 
by  withdrawing  its  restraint  from  other  faculties,  it  will  allow  them  to  de- 
velope  themselves  with  full  energy.  Thus,  suppose  an  actor,  in  whonr 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  are  large,  to  be  called  on  to  play  lago, 
a  character  in  which  selfishness  and  villany  predominate,  then  Secretive- 
ness will  enable  him  to  suppress  the  natural  language  of  his  own  superior 
faculties,  while,  by  withdrawing  its  influence  from  Combativeness,  De- 
structiveness,  and  Self- Esteem,  it  will  permit  the  most  forcible  expression 

•*  Phren.  TVarw.,  p.  174.     See  illustrative  cases  in  Phren.  Joum.,  ii.,  696 
jr.,  503,  and  vni.,  21 6,  221. 
/  Tyansactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society^  x».  ^\. 
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looto,  tonea.  and  geatuiea  ;  «nil  ihii  will  b(i  lago  lo  the  life. 
It  *ide  the  arllsl  in  a  similar  way.  A  painter  oi  scDlptor,  in  working  « 
figars,  firit  Bludiei  the  menial  feetinga  which  he  intendi  lo  portra)',  then 
goes  til  a  mirror  and  producea  ihc  expreaeian  of  them  in  hii  own  penen, 
and  copies  it  in  bis  picture  or  block  of  marble.  In  this  proceaa  he 
reaemblea  an  actor,  and  Sacretiveneaa  SBsiats  him  in  the  manner  befere 

In  thia  analjeia  I  differ  in  one  point  from  Mr.  Scott.  He  ihinka  thnt 
Secretivenees  cotifera  not  only  tha  negaliie  power  of  auppreaaing  the  real 
eharaetei,  but  also  the  poaitiin  power  of  calling  np,  at  will,  the  natural 

Bome  pereona  are  able  lo  load  others  with  eipresaions  of  great  esieeni, 
attachment,  and  good  will,  when  internally  Ihey  haie  them.  Mr.  Scott 
conceives  ihnl  Secretiieneas  enablea  inch  individuale  not  onl;  to  diaguiee 
their  enmitj,  bill  lo  call  up,  for  the  occasion,  llie  natural  hinguago  of 
Adheeiveneia,  Beoernlence,  Veneration,  and  l.ave  ot  Approbation,  and  to 
u>e  these  aa  inattuments  of  deception  This  tatter  eSVel  appears  to  me 
to  depend  on  Imiution  and  Secret! tt-nesa  combinFil. 

When  both  Secieiiveiieu  and  CaaliousnesB  are  very  large,  there  ia  a 
tendency  lo  eilteme  reserve,  and  oien,  when  little  knowTedgii  of  Ihe 
norld  ia  posaesaetl,  to  inspieion  and  terror  of  dark  designs  and  ainiater 
plots,  hatching  on  every  hand  agsir.st  the  unhappy  posaesaor  of  this  com- 
bination. In  genera!  theae  plots  bave  no  eiialence  beyond  the  iatsnnl 
feeling  produced  hy  those  faculiiea. 

Sucre ti*enB»s,  with  small  ConacienlionsnBBs,  predispoaea  to  lying,  and, 

invariably  large  in  thievea  than  Acquisitiieneaa  ;  and  it  p[0[npt»  lo  thia 
crime,  probably  by  ttie  feeling  ol  secrecy  which  ii  generalea  in  the  iniod. 

will  be  able  to  trace  the  fraod.  *It  producea  also 'that  capacity  for  aly 
cunning  which  ia  esaontial  lo  a  thief.  An  eicellcnt  eluciiiation,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe,  of  the  effects  of  Secret ivenesa,  as  a  conatiluenl  element 
in  the  character  of  a  thief,  will  be  found  in  The  Phriimlogiad  JoHntal, 
vol.  i..  p.  61 1.  The  organ  is  large  io  David  Haggart,  and  in  a  variety  ot 
eiecuted  thieves,  whose  casta  have  been  obtained.  It  is  very  large  in 
Linn,  (aee  cut  on  p.  108,}  who,  though  oaienaibly  most  artleia,  contrived 

matters  so  deiterously  that  no  trace  of  tim  could  ho^found.'  In  Gottfried 
and  Tardy  (pp.  ST  and  141)  the  orgau  ia  much  developed,  and  both  were 
anceasively  cunning.  Dastructivenesa  also  being  very  large,  they  mni- 
deied  by  means  of  poiaon,  a  mode  of  commitiing  the  crime  uaually 
preferred  by  secretive  persona.  On  :id  December,  1833, 1  visited,  in 
Edioburgh  jail,  John  Reid,  a  lad  of  aiiteen,  under  aenience  of  death 
(but  aubaeqnenlly  respited)  for  bousebrealung  and  thefi.  His  head  waa 
uncommoiiiy  Urge  for  hia  years,  and  ihe  organ  of  Secretiveness,  in  psr- 
icular,  was  enormously  developed.  Acquisiiivenees  also  was  large,  and 
Cooscienliouenoas  deficient.  The  Reverend  Mr.  PorleoQs,  chaplain  to 
the  ;ail,  mentioned  that  Reid's  power  of  concealing  bis  thoughts  and 
feelings  was  most  extraordinary,  and  that  daring  aod  secrrejr  were  mani- 
fealed  in  bla  crime  lo  a  degree  that  was  almost  inconceivable.  He  bad 
mounted  on  the  ahouldera  of  an  accomplice  lo  the  second  story  of  a 
dwelling-house,  entered  by  a  window,  and,  although  persona  slept  io  the 
bed-rooms  of  that  door,  and  the  [amp  in  the  lobby  wag  burning,  proceeded 
down  stairs,  leauhed  ihs  dining-rootn,  robbed  the  aide-board  of  plate,  and 
got  clear  off  without  being  heard. 

Anotiier  effocl  of  great  SecretivenaaB,  oapecisW')  -mWo  B-AeiXfl  to»^ 
'iroinesi,  ij  lojjrodiice  the  power  of  leBieaeina,  VQ  ■■n\T,6etTO\K  wVb-*, 
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all  ootward  expreukms  of  pain,  eren  when  amoonting  to  tortnra.  Aaa 
Rom,  (whose  cata  is  reported  bj  Mr.  Richard  Cannichael,  of  Dablin,*) 
with  a  view  to  excite  the  compasiuon  of  some  pious  and  charitable  ladiea» 
thrust  needles  into  her  arm  to  produce  disease,  and  carried  the  decepUoD 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  limb  to  be  amputated  without  refealing  the  cause. 
The  needles  were  found  on  dissection,  and  she  was  more  mortified  bj 
the  discovery  of  the  trick  than  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  arm.  She 
manifested  the  same  faculty  in  a  variety  of  other  deceptions.  I  exa- 
mined her  head,  and  Mr.  Carmichael  presented  a  cast  of  it  to  the  Phre- 
nological Society  ;  and  in  it  the  organs  of  Secretiveness  and  Firmneas  are 
decidedly  large.  The  North  American  Indians  are  celebrated  for  their 
power  of  enduriog  torture,  and  the  same  combination  occurs  in  casts  of 
two  of  their  skulls  in  the  Society *s  collection,  j  It  is  not  large  in  the 
negroes,  and  they  are  an  open-minded  race  compared  with  the  astutioua 
varieties  of  mankind.  It  is  very  lar^  in  the  native  Peruvians,  whose 
power  of  concealment  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  their  national  charac- 
ter.!   In  the  Laplanders  also  it  is  largely  developed.^ 

Dr.  George  Murray  Paterson  mentions  that  the  Hindoos  manifest 
Secretiveness  in  a  high  dejgree  in  the  form  of  cunning  and  duplicity ; 
and  the  organ  is  very  Targe  m  their  heads,  fl 

This  propensity,  when  predominantly  active,  produces  a  close  sly  look ; 
the  eye  rolls  from  side  to  side ;  the  voice  is  low ;  the  shoulders  are 
drawn  up  toward  the  ears,  and  the  footstep  is  soft  and  gliding.  The 
movements  of  the  body  are  toward  the  side.  Sir  Walter  Scott  acco- 
ratelv  describes  the  look  produced  by  this  faculty  and  Caatiooaiiess  in 
the  following  lines.     Speaking  of  Cormac  Doil,  he  saya : 

"  For  evil  seemed  that  old  man*s  eye, 
Dark  and  detigningt  fierce  yet  shy, 
Still  he  avoided  fvrward  lowt. 
But  slow  and  drcumepecUy  took 
A  circling  never-ceasing  ^anes. 
By  doubt  and  cunning  nutrk*d  at  ones  , 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray. 
From  under  eyebrows  shagged  and  gray." 

Lord  of  the  IsUs,  Canto  iv.,  p.  24. 

When  this  organ  is  very  large  in  the  head  of  an  author,  it  produces  a 
curious  effect  on  his  style.  The  different  members  of  his  sentences  are 
involved,  parenthetical,  and  often  obscure,  as  if  he  were  in  doubt  whether 
be  selected  the  proper  place  for  his  expressions,  and  hesitated  between 
what  he  ou^ht  to  put  down  and  what  he  might  leave  to  be  understood 
He  is  also  liable  to  quaintness.  Pope's  style  occasionally  indicates  thia 
quality,  and  the  faculty  was  strongly  manifested  in  his  character.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown's  style  also  is  characterized  by  Secretiveness,  And  the 
organ  was  large  in  his  head.  Croly*s  poetry  presents  the  expression  of 
it.  Goldsmith's  writings  indicate  a  very  moderate  endowment  in  him. 
This  faculty,  by  enabling  an  author  skilfully  to  work  up  his  incidents  and 
events,  and  to  conceal  the  denouement  of  his  plot  or  story  till  the  most 
appropriate  time  &nd  place  for  the  elucidation,  greatly  aids  him  in  pro- 
docing  effect.  The  organ  was  very  large  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  also 
in  Swift  and  Burns.lT 

The  organ  of  Secretiveness  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  Di 

•  Phrenological  Joumaly  ii.,  42. 

t  Ibidy  ii.,  535.     Blumenbach,  Decas  Prima,  tab.  ix 

^  Robertson's  History  of  America,  b.  iv.;  and  Edinburgh  Revteto,  ?x.,  437. 

Phrenological  Joumaly  ix.,  329.     Blumenbach,  Decas  Quinta,  p.  9> 
„  Traju,  of  the  Phren.  Soc.y  p.  i43, 
1" JPArsnoiogicalJoumaU  ix.,  64. 
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Gali  TBmukii  [hat  it  roquires  s  psiticulai  ttudy  in  eieli  apeeiea.  In  the 
cammon  epsciea  of  ape,  far  eiample,  it  conunences  above  tbe  origin  Of 
the  zygomalic  arch,  aad  exienda  foiwud  to  nuarly  the  middle  of  ibia  boas. 
Jte  situaiion  ia  the  aame  in  the  tiger,  cat,  and  foi.  In  catnivoroaa 
tnimals  aleo,  and  in  birds  diiilinguished  for  cunning,  this  region  uiill  in 
general  be  found  large. 

Manifestnlions  of  this  propenalty,  clearly  attributable  to  diaeoas  of  ths 
gan.  are  described  by  auiboia  on  insanity.*  Tiio  cunning  shown  by 
any  of  the  insane,  especially  in  concealing  their  true  stale,  has  oFlen 

lung  confined  in  the  aajluin  at  Marsoillea.  Afier  an  apparent  cure  of 
conaiderable  duration,  their  frlcnda  demanded  their  diamiaaal.  He, 
howover,  suspected  deception,  and  c]oter.inined  to  bald  a  long  conietsa- 
lian  with  them.  For  an  bout  anil  a  half,  during  which  he  avoided  the 
kind  of  ideaa  in  regard  la  which  he  knew  Ihem  lo  be  inaane,  Ihey  apoke, 
reasoned,  and  acted  like  men  of  sound  judgment.  But  when  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  which  excited  their  deranged  faculliea,  their  eyea 
began  to  sparkle,  (he  muaclea  of  the  face  (o  contract,  and  an  evident 
agitation  took  place,  accompanied  with  an  efiatt  to  preserve  calmness. 
They  were  ordered  to  be  detained.  Pins!  mentions  the  cuntiing  and 
tricks  of  some  lunilica  as  remarkable.  Dr.  Marshalt  notices  tlio  case 
of  a  mm  in  Bethlem  Hospital  in  1 TS9,  wha  fancied  he  was  a  great  man. 
"  He  was  very  crafty,  and  used  much  flattery  lo  the  keepers,  calling 
them  '  fine  men,  gentlemen.'  especially  when  he  wanted  any  mdulgenca  ; 
but  when  hia  complacent  looka  and  genteel  eipteasiana  did  not  avail  him, 
he  became  revengefu),  made  np  same  plausible  alary  againat  ihem,  and 
slyly  told  it  to  the  steward.  When  freah  palienta  came  into  the  house, 
he  alwsye  introduced  himaetf  to  Ibem  ;  he  was  very  civil  to  them,  and, 
after  gaining  their  confidence,  he  tried  la  gel  their  money  from  Ibem, 
which,  if  he  could  not  do  by  other  moans,  he  had  recourse  lo  stratagem 
10  get  possession  of  it." 

The  regular  metaphysicians  have  nol  admitted  any  facolty  correMonJ- 
ing  to  this  propensity,  nor  am  I  aware  that  they  give  any  theory  of  enn- 
ning,  although  it  ia  en  obvious  ingredient  in  human  nature.  The  ijoality, 
bowerer,  ia  familiarly  recognised  by  a  variety  of  svriters.  I^ird  Bacon,  in 
his  Euay  o»  Cunning,  graphicallj  describsa  a.  number  of  the  abuaea  of 

wiadam,  and  certainly  there  ia  &  grest  difference  between  a  cunning  man 
and  >  wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of  honealy,  but  in  point  of  ^ility. 
There  be  that  can  pack  the  carda,  and  yel  cannot  play  well ;  so  there  are 
some  that  are  good  in  eanrasaea  and  factions,  that  are  olherwiae  weak 
men."  In  Feceril  of  the  Peak  we  have  the  following  dialogue  :  "  Your 
Grace  holds  his  wisdom  very  high,"  said  the  altendant,  '■  Hit  eanmng 
at  UasI,  I  do,"  replied  Bnckinghain,  "  which,  in  court  aSairs,  oflen  lakei 
the  weather-gage  of  wisdom." 
The  organ  ia  established. 

8.  ACQUISITIVENESS. 

The  organ  of  this  facuUy  is  situated  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
ihe  parietal  bone.  By  Dr.  Spuraheim  it  was  called  Oavetiveness ;  Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie  suggested  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Acquisitiveness, 
which  Dr.  Spuraheim  subaeqaently  adopted. 

The  metaphysician  a  hare  not  admilted  a  propensity  to  acquire,  whicb 
U  gtaiified  by  the  mere  act  of  acquisition  wilhoul  any  ulterior  object,  as  a 

*  See  Dr.  A.  Comi.e'a  Oi-rmriioTU  on  Mmlal  DtranEm-'*,??-'*^'''^ 

t  ^forbid  .Uammy  of  the  Brain,  p.  VXl. 
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(acuity  uf  the  homau  mind.  Dr.  Hatcheton  says  :  <*  Hiaa,  as  toon  aa  wi 
come  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth,  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  oar  on^ 
nal  desires,  we  must  also  desire  them  ;  and  hence  arises  the  aDiversaUty 
of  these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the  meant  of  gratifying 
mil  other  desires."  In  like  manner,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that 
**  whatever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  appetite,  or  of  any 
natural  desire,  is  itself  iksirSi,  on  account  of  the  endtotohieh  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our  apprehension  with 
agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  regarded 
as  valuable  m  itself,  independently  of  its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth 
becomes  with  many  an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit ;  though,  at  first,  it  is 
undoubtedly  valued,  merely  on  account  of  its  subservient^  to  the  attain- 
ment of  other  objects.'** 

The  same  author  says,  in  another  place,  that  **  avarice  u  a  particular 
modification  of  the  desire  of  power,  arising  from  the  various  functions  of 
money  in  a  commercial  country.  Its  influence  as  an  active  principle  ia 
much  strengthened  by  habit  and  asaociation."! 

Dr.  Thomas  Brownt  admits  the  desire  of  wealth  to  be  a  modification 
of  the  desire  of  power,  but  he  endeavours  to  show  that  Mr.  Stewart^a 
theory  is  defective  in  accounting  for  avarice,  and  enters  into  a  most  inge- 
nious argument,  to  explain  how  that  feeling  arises  from  association.  He 
takes  time  into  account  as  an  ingredient ;  and  adduces  the  example  of  a 
boy  purchasing  an  apple.  **  Before  the  boy  lays  out  his  penny  in  the 
purchase  of  an  apple  or  orange,"  says  he,  **  it  appears  to  him  valuable 
chiefly  as  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  apple  or  orange.  But  the  fruit,  agrees 
able  as  it  may  have  been  while  it  lasted,  is  soon  devoured  ;  its  value,  with 
respect  to  him,  has  wholly  ceased ;  and  the  penny,  be  knows,  is  still  in 
existence,  and  would  have  been  still  his  own,  if  the  fruit  had  not  been 
purchased.  He  thinks  of  the  penny,  therefore,  as  existing  now,  and  ex- 
isting without  anything  which  he  can  oppose  to  it  as  an  equivalent ;  and 
the  feeling  o(  regret  arises — the  wish,  that  he  had  not  made  the  purchase, 
and  that  the  penny,  as  still  existing,  and  equally  capable  ns  before  of  pro- 
curing some  new  enjoyment,  had  continued  in  his  pocket"  This  produces 
'*  a  slight  terror  of  expense,  which  the  habits  of  many  years  may  strengthen 
into  parsimony.'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  this  speculation,  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful instance  of  the  nature  of  metaphysical  science  ;  but  it  is  not  sound. 
The  question  occurs,  Why  is  this  "  slight  terror  of  expense  *'  experienced 
only  by  some  boys  and  some  men,  since  association  and  the  love  of  enjoy* 
ment  are  universal  qualities  of  human  nature  ? 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  Lord  Kames  (who  has  been  cen- 
sured by  the  regular  metaphysicians  for  admitting  too  many  faculties) 
recognises  the  existence  of  this  feeling  as  a  primitive  propensity  in  man, 
and  calls  it  the  "  hoarding  appetite.  Man,"  says  his  lordship,  **  is  by 
nature  a  hoarding  animaly  having  an  appetite  for  storing  up  things  of  use ; 
and  the  sense  of  property  is  bestowed  on  men  for  securing  what  they  thus 
store  up."^  He  adds,  that  **  the  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature  a  great 
blessing,  degenerates  into  a  great  curse,  when  it  transgresses  the  bounds 
of  modeiation."  And  in  another  work  he  observes  :  "  The  notion  of 
property  arises  from  an  innate  sense,  which  teaches  even  infants  to  dis- 
tinguish between  yours  and  mine.'^W 

The  observer  of  the  passion  of  avarice  in  real  life  is  not  satisfied  with 
such  theories  as  those  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Brown..  Dr.  King,  in  hig 
Anecdotes  of  his  Times,  remarks,  that  an  avaricious  man  **  is  Imrn  and 

*  Elements,  p.  383.  f  OutUnes,  p.  92. 

t  Lectures*  vol.  iii.,  p.  474.  ^  Sketches,  B.,  sect.  3. 

//  Zoose  Hints  upon  Education,  2d  edvl.,  v<  ^^* 
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eofdid  loTB  of  money,  wliich  first  sppeara  when  he  is  very 
young,  groviB  Lp  with  him,  anil  iticreissB  in  mi<lijle  age.  iDil,  nbea  he  is 
old,  and  nil  the  rest  of  liispiis9Jon8iia.ve  subsided,  wholly  engroasea  him." 
(P.  101  )  He  menlions  Lord  Chancellor  Hudwick,  llie  Duke  of  Mul- 
boKiiigh,  Sir  Jamei  Lovrther,  Sir  Thomiu  Colby,  and  Sit  William  Smith, 
u  reninrkBble  inatiiDce*  of  it. 

TUB  meta|Ay«ical  notions  of  Mi.  Stewsrl  ftil  enlirely  to  oiplain  the 

ihM  of  BMumuUfing' wealth.  The  charactBr  of  Trapbois,  sa  drawn  m 
The  FoFlaiui  of  Nigel,  and  admJrably  repraiented  on  the  Edinburgh 
Etage  by  Mr.  Mason,  Is  &  peraonilicatiDn  of  the  faculty  of  Acquisitiieness. 
operating  as  a  blind  anniiBl  instinct,  eialled  la  the  higheil  degree  of  ener- 
gy and  activity,  and  eitinguishing  every  feeling  of  the  mind,  eicept  that 
of  Tear,  which  it  had  caltivaird  and  increased  to  minister  to  ils  prnleclioa. 
This  character  is  rerogniaed  sa  natural ;  highly  coloured,  indeed,  but  true 
to  lifo  in  its  leading  faatures.  It  appears  absurd,  therefota,  to  ascribe,  as 
the  metaphysicians  do.  so  intense  a  passion  to  s  mere  law  a!  association 
SB  its  source — to  an  error  of  the  andeielanding,  in  mistaking  wealth  for 
the  objects  which  it  is  lilted  to  abl  ain.  The  very  essence  ol  the  charac- 
ter is  a  desire  for  wealth,  mdependent  of  eiery  purpose  of  application. 
Phrenologlals  have  observed  thai  Ihe  intenaity  of  tha  wiah  to  acqiiite  is 
in  proportion  to  the  aiie  of  a  certain  part  of  ihe  brain,  and  they  tberpfore 
regard  ilHia  an  original  propensity  of  the  mind.  The  organ  waS  discoterod 
in  the  following  manner: 

When  Dr.  Gall  was  employed  in  comparing  mental  manifestations  with 
cerebral  develupement,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  in  his  house  indi- 
viduals of  the  lower  onleis,  with  Ihe  view  of  more  easily  disoavering  the 
diSerenl  primitive  prapensilies.  whicli  he  supposed  would  be  found  to  ope- 
rate in  them  with  greater  simplicity  and  vigour  than  in  persons  of  higher 
rank.  On  many  occasions  the  individuals  aaaembled,  encouraged  by  him 
to  familiarity,  accused  each  other  of  petty  larceniea,  or  of  what  Ihoy  styled 
chiperiet.  and  look  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  those  who  Bicelted  in 
such  practices;  and  thB  ckipeurt  IhemselvBS  advanced  in  front  of  (heir 
companiona,  proud  of  their  superior  tmoirfaire.  What  patlicalaily 
attracted  hia  attention  was,  that  some  of  tho  man  showed  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  thieving,  and  preferred  starving  to  accepting  any  part  of  the 
bread  and  fmit  which  their  companious  h^  stolen ;  while  tha  chipean 
ridiculeii  such  conduct  and  tbo'ight  it  silly. 

To  discover  whether  Ibis  tendency  to  pilfer  was  connected  with  any 
particular  cerebral  organ.  Dr.  Gal]  divided  the  perions  whom  he  had  as- 
sembled into  three  dassea  :  the  firti  included  the  chipeurs  ;  the  leeosd, 
those  who  ahhorred  the  very  idea  o(  stealing ;  ai^  the  third,  thoae  who 
aeemsd  to  regard  it  with  iudlfTerence.  On  compniing  tho  heads  of  these 
three  classes,  he  found  that  the  most  inveterate  chipenri  had  a  long  pro- 
minence eitending  from  the  organ  of  Secrciiveness.  almost  as  far  as  lh« 
etternal  angle  of  the  lupcrcihiiry  ridge  ;  and  that  this  region  waxjiai  in 
all  those  who  showed  a  horror  of  theft — while  in  thoae  who  were  indi9e- 

bui  never  ao  much  as  in  the  professed  thieves  ;  and,  on  repealing  the  ei- 

pcrimenl  again  and  again  wilh  a  new  assemblage,  he  found  the  samo 

teanltt  Uniformly  preasni  thpmselvea.* 

Having  Ihns  ascertained  the  coiisianey  of  Ihafactt,  Ihe  idaa  Ratucally 
*  The  effect  of  Ihe  moral  sentiments  in  direetine  AcnDisilivenesi  is  net 

suflicienlly  adverted  lo  by  Dr.  G^ill  in  this  description.     This  oigan  may  bs 

l^a  organs  uf  Conacientijusneaa,  BL-no«o\ence,  w4  at^ietvvon  am»i«>''«^. 
He  will  be/ond  ofpropcrty,  but  will  desne  w  dW.M.aWV.MiCn- 
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occulted  to  Ihe  mind  of  Dr.  Gall,  lIiil  ths  propenuty  to  afpinpnajt  mM 
bg  •omehow  connected  wiili  the  pecaliahty  of  carebnl  cDn&guntion  whic 
hid  »  Blrongly  ■liracled  hi<  noUce.  It  could  uot  be  the  elfecl  or  cdue*,- 
liOD,  for  mo»l  ol  the  subject*  oSiut  obaerYBilan*  had  recoiced  Done.  Thaj 
weiB  (he  children  of  natura  left  to  ibeir  own  reaourcei.  Some  wba  dsteat- 
ed  <teiling  happened  to  bo  preciaeljr  ihoae  whose  educaiian  had  been 
intMl  comiileiBly  neglected.  The  wanta  and  ciicumitiDceB  or  all  of  them 
were  nearly  the  aamn — the  eiamplea  aet  befoie  Ihem  were  the  sune — 
nnd  to  what  cauiea.  ihereroie,  could  the  diflereoce  be  ucribed,  il  not  (o 
an  original  difference  of  mental  conatilutiou ! 

At  thia  time  Dr.  Gall  waa  phyaiciao  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  lualilution, 
where  pupila  were  received  fiom  aii  la  tourteen  yean  of  age.  without  any 
preliminary  edaeation,  M.  May,  aditliDguithedpsychologisl.  Iheiidiiec- 
lar  of  the  eBtabliahmenl,  M.  Venut,  the  teacher,  and  be,  had  it  Ihui  in 
iheir  power  to  make  the  most  accurate  obiiervBiiaiis  on  the  prim itii-e  men- 
ial condition  of  these  childtea.  Some  of  tbem  were  remarkable  for  a 
decided  propenaity  to  steal,  while  olbet*  did  nut  show  the  least  inclination 
to  il ;  some  of  them  were  easily  teformed,  but  others  were  quits  incorri- 
gible. The  sererofl  punishments  were  tnSicled  upon  one  of  them,  but 
without  any  eSFct.  As  be  fell  himself  incapable  of  resisting  temptation, 
ha  reaolved  to  be  a  lailor,  because,  as  ha  aaid,  he  could  then  indulge  hia 
inelinatign  with  impunity.  On  examining  the  heads  of  all  these  boya,  Ihe 
■anus  region  was  found  to  bo  uniformly  developed  in  proportion  to  (he 
endowment  of  the  propensity.  Dr.  Gatl  made  casts  ofthoaopf  tbem  who 
wan  confirmed  thieves,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  such  other  heads 

thieves  or  robbers  as  might  afterward  fall  in  hia  way. 

About  this  time,  also,  Dr.  Qall  met  with  another  very  decisive  pioor 
of  the  connexion  between  thia  propenstly  and  a  particular  develojiemeal  of 
brain.  In  the  bouse  of  carreclioo  he  saw  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age, 
whohaJ  beeu  a  notorions  thief  from  his  earliest  mfancy.  Punishment  lia- 
Tingliad  DO  effect  upon  him,  he  was  al  last  condemned  to  impriaoiimenl  for 
life,  as  absolutely  incorrigible.  la  a  portrait  of  him,  in  the  3Sih  plate  of 
Dr.  Gull's  Atlas,  a  remarknbleptoinlnence  in  the  lateral  region  of  Ihe  head 
is  conspicuous,  corresponding  to  what  is  now  sscertained  to  be  the  orjEan 
of  Acq  uisi  Liven  ess.  The  foiehead  is  low.  nnirow,  nnd  retreating,  and  his 
intellect  is  slated  to  hare  been  exceedingly  weak  and  defective  ;  and 
''  '       Bcendency  and  activity  of  the  propensity  in  question  are  eaeily 
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explained. 
The 


following  cuts  represent  akuUs  in  which  the  organ  of  Acquit 
folly  and  moderately  ttevcloped  : 


• 


._  ...~ .-  appetite  for  aecnmnlation,  produced  by  this  propensilj, 

»A«n  Tiewfdhy  ilself,  prpseiils  a  mean sndwilgaias^iA, awl  ms  ateaol 
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Ilea  SI  a  ba*e  and  BOidid 

,  riaea  vastly  in  dignily  and  impoiliuce. 
live  and  lo  enjoy  ;  llie  other  feelings  of 
,  isLtireneas,  would  prompt  mm  10  kdl  and 
wsare  and  wear,  foi  the  BattefBclion  of  hia  present  wanla.  But 
ided  his  industry  by  h\t  necessities,  and  lalled  in  idleness  while 
not  employed  in  indispensable  pnianita,  be  woold  never  become  tich. 
Wealih  consials  of  the  savings  of  indualry,  after  aupplying  immediata  de- 
mauda.  According  to  the  metaphy  Biol  ana,  there  ia  no  inatinclivs  piDpsn- 
sily  in  man,  promp'.ing  him.  by  a  natural  impulse,  to  save  and  to  accumulata ; 
they  imagine  that  the  calls  of  nature  for  immediate  gralilicatiaD,  or  lbs 
love  of  power,  ate  the  only  motives  to  such  exertions  In  tbs  fncnlly  of 
Acquisitiveness,  however,  the  phrenologist  perceives  an  instinct  prompt- 
ing the  human  being,  after  bia  appetites  of  buoger  and  thirst  are  appeased, 
and  hia  person  protected  against  th&elementsof  heaven,  to  labour,  prompt- 
ed by  the  mere  delight  of  accumulating  ;  and  to  the  ceaseless  industry 
which  this  instinct  produces  islo  be  ascribed  Iho  wsnllh  with  which  civi- 
lized man  is  everywhere  aurrounded.  It  prompts  the  husbandman,  the 
artisan,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  lo  diligence  iii  their  aeveral 
vocations  ;  and,  iaatead  of  being  necessarily  the  parent  only  of  a  aordtd 
appetite,  it  is,  when  properly  directed^  one  of  the  sources  of  the  comforta 
and  elogancies  of  life,  lla  regular  activity  distinguishes  civilized  man 
from  the  savage.  The  prodigal,  who  conaumee  the  last  shdting  which  he 
can  command,  dies  and  leaves  no  uieful  trace  of  bis  exiateoce  boiiiDd  him. 
The  laborious  artisan,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  under  the  impulse  of  ifais 
faculty,  consumes  only  half  the  produce  of  his  labour,  leaves  the  other 
half,  as  a  contribution  to  the  stock  of  national  capital,  lo  set  in  motion  the 
industry  of  unborn  generations.     Those,  if  animated  by  the  aime  spirit, 

periods  of  time.  When,  howover,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  becomes  (ha 
chief  business  of  life.  Acquisitiveness  deadens  the  moral  sentiments,  en- 
grosses (he  inlellecl,  and  debases  the  whole  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  propensity  takes  its  direction  from  the  other  faculties  with  which 
it  is  combined.  AcquiailivenesB  and  lodividuahly  both  targe,  are  neces- 
sary to  a  spirited  collector  of  objects  in  natural  tustory  :  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  large  Form,  Colouring,  and  Ideality,  it  takes  the  direction  of 
pictures ;  when  with  large  Veneration,  it  may  lead  to  collecting  old  coina. 
In  thurt,  in  no  inalance  where  Che  viiab  to  acquire  and  possess  is  strongly 
manifested.  Is  this  organ  deScient ;  while,  on  Ihe  other  band,  in  those  in 
whom  there  ia  no  appeiite  for  Bccumulalion,  who  allow  their  substance 
to  slip  through  their  bands,  frum  incapacity  toretainit,  I  have  alwayaseen 

Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  maintains,  that  the  desiro  for  wealth  or  in- 
dividual property  is  not  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human  mind  ;  and,  in 
his  own  hsad,  this  organ  (like  that  of  Uesiructiveneaa,  the  feeling  attached 
to  which  he  also  denies)  is  by  no  means  largely  developed.  So  aiOeiently 
do  thoae  feel  in  whom  Acquiaitiveaeas  la  large,  that  they  wish  to  acquire 
for  the  mere  sake  of  acquisition.  If  a  person  so  endowed  be  owner  of 
Rfly  acres,  it  will  give  him  intinile  delight  to  acquire  fifty  mora  ;  if  of  one 
thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand,  he  will  atill  be  gratified  m  adding  to 
their  number.  His  understanding  may  be  perfectly  convuieed  that  he 
already  poasssses  ample  store  for  every  enjoymeDl,  and  abundant  proii- 
aion  against  every  went ;  yet,  if  this  fnculiy  be  active,  he  will  feel  his 
joya  impaired  if  he  ceaaes  to  smasa.  This  eivlavtia'Ave  iMs.'iwiJa,  oaJjKa 
of  the  pauion  fur  acquiring,  and  also  oue  loorca  o^  ftve  iwi^v™*™"** 
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generally  experienced  by  persons  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
merce,  when  they  retire  from  business  with  a  view  to  enjoy  the  froiUi  of 
their  industry.  The  gratification  of  Acquisitiveness  in  accumulating 
wealth  constituted  the  chief  pleasure  of  their  previous  lives ;  and  wben 
this  propensity  ceases  to  be  indulged,  and  no  otfier  faculty  has  been  colli- 
vatea  with  equal  ardour,  ennui  and  disgust  are  the  natural  and  unavoid- 
able results  of  their  new  situation. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  an  objection  to  this  propensity,  that  property  ia 
an  institution  of  society,  and  that  an  organ  cannot  exist  in  the  brain  K>r  a 
factitious  desire.  The  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  idea  of  property 
springs  from  the  natural  suggestions  of  the  fsculty  in  question ;  and  that 
tne  laws  of  society  are  the  consequences,  not  the  causes,  of  its  exbtenca. 
Laws  are  intended  to  regulate  the  desires  of  mankind  for  posseeaiooi  - 
but  this  purpose  clearly  supposes  such  desires  antecedently  to  exist. 

Many  persons,  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Approbation  are 
large,  as  well  as  Acquisitiveness,  can  with  difficulty  believe  that  the  latter 
influences  their  feelings.  They  are  so  ready  to  disburse  and  to  beatow 
that  they  never  accumulate,  and  hence  persuade  themselves  «that  they 
have  no  tendency  to  acquire.  But  such  persons  are  keen  in  their  deal- 
ings ;  they  cheapen  in  making  purchases,  know  where  bargains  are  to  be 
obtained,  and,  on  consulting  tnoir  own  minds,  will  find  that  schemes  for 
acquiring  property  frequently  haunt  their  imaginations.  They  are  also 
prone  to  admire  the  rich.  Persons,  on  -the  contrary,  in  whom  the  organ 
IS  small,  think  of  everything  w  h  more  interest,  and  pursue  every  object 
with  more  avidity,  than  wealin.  They  may  be  mdustrioos  in  order  to 
live,  but  there  is  no  intense  energy  in  their  pursuit  of  gain ;  and  their 
fancies,  in  building  castles  in  the  air,  rarely  erect  palaces  of  gold,  or  place 
happiness  in  hoards  of  accumulated  riches. 

The  effects  of  this  faculty  are  greatly  modified  by  the  strength  of  Self- 
Esteem.  Acquisitiveness  desires  to  acquire;  Self-Esteem  produces  the 
love  of  self;  the  two  conjoined  give  rise  to  the  love  of  acquisition  for 
self-gratification ;  and  if  both  organs  bo  large,  the  individual  will  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  sordid  selfishness,  unless  the  moral  powers  be  active 
and  energetic.  The  passion  for  uniques  also  seems  to  arise  from  this 
'combination. 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  the  negroes  are  little  proqe  to  steal,  and  that 
\he  organ  is  moderately  developed  in  them.  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
ibserving,  among  the  Spanish  troops,  that  both  the  Arragonese  and  Cas- 
lilians  have  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  region  a  good  deal  flattened, 
denoting  a  small  Acquisitiveness  ;  and  he  was  assured  that  they  are  faith- 
ful servants,  and  equally  incapable  of  stealing  and  of  lying.  The  Kal- 
muck's, again,  are  the  very  opposite.  They  are  renown^  .for  thieving 
and  bad  faith ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  Blomenbach,  in  describing 
the  Kalmuck  skull,  observes  that  it  is  almost  globular,  and  projects  in 
the  region  of  Acquisitiveness — ^^  globosa  fere  calvari<E  forma  ^*i — **  capita 
ad  laiera  extantiaV  Dr.  Gall  possessed  two  Kalmuck  skulls,  both  cor 
responding  with  Blumenbach's  description.  Dr.  Spurzheim  also  tells  us, 
**  that  a  young  Kalmuck,  brought  to  Vienna  by  Count  Stahrenberg,  be- 
came melancholy,  because  his  confessor,  who' instructed  him  in  religion 
and  morality,  had  forbidden  him  to  steal.  He  got  permission  to  sieaC  on 
condition  that  he  should  give  back  what  he  had  stolen.  The-young  man, 
profiting  by  this  permission,  stole  his  confessor's  watch  during  high  mass, 
but  joyfully  returned  it  after  mass  was  over." 

It  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  a  miser  without  a  great  endowment  of  this 
propensity,  although  an  individual  may  be  a  thief  with  a  moderate  portion 
oHt.  Avarice  arises  from  Acquisitiveness,  raised  to  the  height  of  a  pas- 
•"  Theft  implies  a  want  of  regulating  awd  duecUivft  u\^vi%\wie  (torn  the 
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nnch  «s  an  oiceasivo  and  iaUtiiBfl  deaire  to  acquira 
property  far  the  sake  of  pasBeiaing  ii.  Slroug  Beoaual  prapeniiiiet,  Mrhicti 
cannoi.  be  gratified  without  niotiey.  may  Isad  indiridualii  to  resort  to  ihsfi 
SB  a  meuiia  of  supplying  their  wants,  without  tbe  love  of  property  itaslf 
lieing  stroiig ;  but  CansaientiousnesB  must  be  weak,  befute  such  an 
.iipe^ient  CRaba  resortod  to. 

Tha  eiislence  of  thi«  orgaji  throiva  light  on  (he  tsndeucy  to  steal, 
which  Bome  individuals,  whoao  eitemal  circumslancps  place  them  far 
shove  tempUlioQ,  manifest  in  a  remarkable  dfgtee.  In  them  it  seems 
to  bo  in  a  atite  of  diseased  activity,  and  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  moral 
Slid  ledecting  faculties.  Dr.  Gall  menliona  several  cases  of  diseased 
■ffeetirms  of  this  organ,  M.  Knaisler,  governor  of  the  prison  of  Prague, 
■poke  to  him  and  Dr.  Spuraheiin  about  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  who 
■lole  continualty  from  her  husband  in  the  most  adroit  manner,  aud  nho 

nhen  she  stole  again,  and  waa  again  conhned.  She  was  condemned  to 
a  third  and  longer  imprisonment,  and  again  commenced  her  operations  in 
the  jail  itself.  With  the  utmost  address,  she  made  a  hole  in  Ihs  stove 
which  heated  the  apartment  where  the  money  was  deposited,  and  com- 
mitted  repeated  depredations,  which  were  soon  noticed.  Every  means 
were  adopted  to  detect  the  oAetider,  and  bells  wore  susponded  at  the 
doors  and  windows,  but  all  in  rain.  At  length  a  spring^gun  was  set,  the 
wire  of  which  was  connected  with  the  strong  boi.  She  was  so  dread- 
fully frightened  by  its  eiplosion,  that  she  had  not  lime  to  escape  through 
tha  stare.  At  Copenhagen  Dm.  Gall  and  Spumheimsaw  an  incorrigible 
thief,  who  sontetimea  distributed  the  produce  of  his  larcenies  to  the  poor  ; 
uid,  in  another  place,  a  robber,  who  was  in  confinement  for  the  seventh 

wise.  He  bogged  to  be  detained  in  prison,  and  to  be  provided  with  tixe 
means  of  supporting  himself. 

At  Munstar  a  man  waa  condemned  to  imprisonment  fur  eight  years, 
on  account  of  soma  robberies  :  ho  was  no  sooner  liberated  than  he  com- 
mitted frcab  depredations,  and  was  then  imprisoned  for  life.  Sisteen 
years  afterward  he  revealed  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  among 
tba  criminals,  and  it  was  proposed  la  reward  bim  by  setting  him  free. 
The  judge  objected  to  this,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  so.  as  the 
man  himself  had  previously  assured  him  that  hia  thievish  propemity  was 
■0  rooted  in  hia  constitution  that  be  could  not  by  any  possibility  resist  it. 
About  1  i^ear  alterward  he  escaped  from  prison,  betook  himself  to  hie 
old  praeticcG,  and  was  again  arreated ;  shortly  after  which  he  hsnged 
himself.  "  During  tan  years  that  I  have  known  this  man  in  the  prisoo," 
said  Wemeking,  from  whom  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurabeim  got  these  details, 
"  he  was  rematkablo  for  selivity,  and  also  for  devotion  during  divine  ser- 
lice ;  but  I  learned,  alter  his  death,  that  he  had  constantly  been  commil- 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  among  the  young  men  conlined  in  one  of  the 
prisons  of  Berlin  (Stadtvogley)  one  in  particular  attracted  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Spurzbeim  and  himself.  They  strongly  recommended  that  h» 
should  never  be  set  at  liberty,  as  they  Eboughl  it  impossible  he  could  ab- 
stain from  stealing.  They  explained  their  opinions  to  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  theui,  and.  on  examining  the  registers,  the  latter  were  much 
surprised  to  tind  that  the  man  had  from  infancy  manifested  the  strongest 
tendency  to  thieving.  The  organs  of  the  higher  sentiments  were  ex- 
Ireioely  deGcteni,  while  that  of  Acquisitiveaeas  wsa  developed  in  the 
highest  degree.  There  was,  moreovec,  an  immenao  endowment  of  Se- 
eretivonoBs.  The  man  was  little  and  deformed;  taatoiE'nBsi-'  N\\\™tiaAi 
Uiw,"  retreating-  bai^kward  imioeiJiate\5  iv'ljo'je  ftie  e'je'Qsir«»% 'ao*- **'> 
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lateral  regioDs,  or  temples,  were  broad  and  prominent.    In  such  a 
no  phrenologist  would  hesitate  to  eive  the  same  advice. 

In  the  prison  at  Bern  Drs.  GaTi  and  Spurzheim  taw  a  rickety  and 
badly- organized  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  could  not  refrain  from 
stealing ;  and  who,  with  his  pockets  filled  with  his  own  bread,  purloined 
that  of  others.  At  Haina  the  officers  spoke  to  them  about  an  incorrigible 
rubber,  named  Fesselmayer,  whom  no  punishment  could  amend.  He 
stole  in  prison  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  mark  was  put  upon  bis  arm,  that 
all  might  be  upon  their  guard  against  him.  Before  seeing  him,  Drt.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  stated  what  his  developement  ought  to  be,  and  their  pre- 
diction was  verified  at  the  first  glance.  He  had  the  appearance  of  being 
sixteen,  although  he  was  in  reality  twenty-six  years  ot  age.  His  head 
was  round,  and  about  the  size  of  that  of  an  infant  of  one  year.  He  was, 
moreover,  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Schiotz,  a  Danish  magistrate,  reports  the  case  of  an  incorrigible 
thief,  in  whom  he  found  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  very  large.* 

Numerous  examples  of  the  diseased  activity  of  this  propensity  occur  in 
all  lunatic  asylums,  and  afford  strong  proof  of  the  independent  existence  of 
tho  faculty  and  organ.  Pinel  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation, that  men  who,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  are  justly  considered  as  models 
of  probity,  cannot  refrain  from  stealing  and  cheating  during  the  paroxysm ; 
and  Dr.  Gall  gives  four  cases  of  women,  who,  in  their  orcSnary  state,  had 
no  such  tendency,  but  when  pregnant  manifested  it  in  a  high  degree. 

Two  citizens  of  Vienna  attracted  his  notice,  both  of  whom  had  led 
irreproachable  lives  previously  to  becoming  insane.  After  that ,  time 
both  were  distinguished  for  an  extraordinary  inclination  to  steal.  They 
wandered  over  the  hospital  from  morning  to  night,  pickinff  up  whatever 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon — straw,  rags,  clothes,  wood,  dtc. — which 
they  carefully  concealed  in  the  apartment  which  they  inhabited  in  com- 
mon ;  and,  although  lodged  in  the  same  chamber,  they  stole  from  each 
other.  In  both  the  organ  was  very  much  developed.  I  have  teen 
several  patients  in  asylums  for  the  insane,  in  whom  the  propensity  to  steal 
was  a  predominant  trait,  and  the  organ  was  largely  developed  in  them  all. 

M.  Esquirol,  physician  to  the  Salp^tridre  of  Paris,  gave  Dr.  Gall  an 
account  of  a  knight  at  Malta,  who  had  quitted  the  army  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  revolution,  and  who,  from  excessive  indulgence  and 
disappointed  love,  had  become  weak  in  intellect,  violent  in  temper,  and 
at  last  a  thief.  On  his  way  to  M.  Esquirol's  asylum  he  contrived  to 
steal  spoons,  covers,  &c.,  from  the  inns  at  which  he  dined.  He  then 
went  about  accompanied  by  a  servant,  and  not  unfrequently  refreshed 
himself  in  coffee-houses,  and,  instead  of  paying,  put  the  cup,  saucer,  and 
spoon  into  his  pocket,  and  walked  away.  In  other  respects  he  was  suffi- 
ciently reasonable.  This  inclination  to  thefl  wat  cured,  although  his 
intellect  remained  weak. 

Acrel  mentions  a  young  man  who  was  trepanned,  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  wound  on  the  templo,  in  the  region  of  the  organ  of  Acquisitive- 
ness. After  bis  dismissal  from  the  hospital,  he  manifested  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  steal :  after  committing  several  larcenies,  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  would  have  been  condemned,  had  not  Acre!  declared  him  insane. 

"  There  are  persons,'*  says  that  accurate  and  philosophical  observer 
and  physician.  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,t  "  who  are  moral  to  the  highest 
degree  as  to  certain  duties,  but  who,  nevertheless,  live  under  the  influence 
of  some  one  vice.  In  one  instance  a  woman  was  exemplary  in  her  obe- 
dience to  every  command  of  the  moral  law  except  one — she  could  not  re- 
ftfiinfrom  stealing.  What  made  this  vice  more  remarkable  was,  thai 
*ke  was  in  easy  circumstance* t  and  not  addicted  to  extravagance  in  any* 
*  PArm.  Joitm.,  viii.,  64.  A  ^\\«V%i  M«l\col  Twx«.vt\m 
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."  Snch  was  the  propensity  to  this  ^ica,  Ihsl,  when  she  could  Ibt 
hsiidj  upon  nothing  moie  valunble,  she  woulJ  often,  at  the  table  of  a 
friend,  fill  her  poekew  secretly  with  breaJ.  She  both  confeassd  and 
lamented  her  crime."  A  case  of  the  eamekind  ia  recorded  in  Tke  Phrt- 
Wilogicai  Jaurrad  ^  and  Montat^e  refers  to  aimihtr  instances  which  had 
fallen  under  hia  own  obseivalion.t 

The  JmtrW  de  Pari»  of  29lh  March,  1S16.  statea,  that  "  an  ei-cnm- 
DUBaarj  of  police,  Beau-Conaeil,  has  just  been  condemned  lo  eight  years' 
eotifinenienl  and  hard  labour,  and  (o  the  pillory,  for  having,  when  still  in 
office,  stolen  some  pieces  of  pUte  from  an  inn.  The  accuaed  persisted 
TO  the  laat  in  an  odd  enough  species  of  defence.  He  did  not  deny  the 
crime,  but  he  attributed  il  to  mental  alienation,  occasioned  by  nonnds 
which  he  had  received  at  Marseilles  in  1815."  Dr.  Gall  observea,  thai 
if  iho  ptevioua  canducl  of  Bean-Canseil  was  irreproachublB,  and  if  he 
really  did  receive  a  wound  in  iho  heaii,  either  his  counsel  was  ineicusa- 
ble  in  not  making  the  defence  available,  or  the  court  was  blameabla  for 

This  propensity  is  fouud  also  in  the  lower  animals.  Lord  Kamea  ob- 
serves, that  "  tba  heavers  psrcBive  the  limber  they  store  up  lo  be  their 
property  ;  and  the  bees  seem  to  have  the  same  perception  with  regard  to 
iheur  winter  provision  of  honey."  Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  variety  of  the 
lower  animals  which  manifest  the  sense  of  property.  The  same  pair  of 
storks,  Bwallowa,  nightingales,  and  red-hreasla  reiarn.  in  spring  or  in  au- 
tumn, to  the  same  country  in  which  they  had  passed  the  season  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  eHtablieh  themselves,  the  storks  on  the  same  steeples, 
the  swallows  under  the  same  roofs,  and  the  nightingales  in  the  samebuabes. 
[f  another  pair  of  birds  attempt  to  seiEo  the  place  already  appropriated, 
nar  is  immediately  waged  against  them,  and  the  inlrndeis  are  forced  to 
depart.  Cows,  retornuig  from  the  pastnrage,  occupy  each  its  own  stall 
in  the  byre,  and  defend  it.t  The  cat  and  dog,  in  hiding-  food,  to  be  used 
when  himger  returns—^aod  (he  s^Lrrel,  hamster,  and  jackdaw,  which 
collect  provisions  for  the  wL'itcr — und  oubtedly  have  thn  notion  of  property 
in  the  stores  they  accomulale.  These  animals,  however,  do  not  enact 
laws  ;  and  the  seiise  of  properly  is  in  them  clearly  an  instinct  of  nature. 
In  the  humnn  race,  says  Dr.  Gall,  the  proceEs  is  the  same  :  Nature  inspires 
the  niiod  with  the  notion  of  property,  and  laws  are  made  to  protect  it. 

The  organ  of  Acquisitiieness  is  established. 

9.  C0NSTRUGT1VENES3. 

This  organ  is  silnsted  at  that  pan  of  the  frontal  hone  immpdlately  nhove 
the  spheno-tamporsl  anlure.  !ia  appearance  and  situation  vary  slightly, 
according  to  the  devclopemeni  of  Cao  neighbouring  parti.  If  the  zygo- 
matic process  is  very  projecting,  or  if  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  or 
the  forehead  in  general,  or  the  organs  of  Language  and  Order  m  particular, 
are  greatly  developed,  its  siza  ia  less  easily  distinguished.  The  leading 
object  ought  to  be  to  determine  the  actual  size  of  each  organ,  and  not  its 
mere  prominence ;  and.  on  this  account,  it  is  proper  farther  to  notice,  that, 
r  the  base  of  the  brain  isnuTOW,  this  orean  holds  a  sitaationa  liltle  higher 
han  usual,  and  there  will  then  frequently  be  found  a  alight  depression  at 
he  external  angle  of  the  eye,  between  the  zygomatic  process  and  the  organ 
n  question,  especially  i*hen  the  itiuscles  are  thin.  In  such  cases  il  has 
ometimes  appeared  aa  bl^h  up  as  Tune  generally  occurs.  Thii  slight  raria- 
ion  from  uniformity  of  situation  occurs  in  the  distribution  of  all  the  parts 
•f  the  body  :  but  the  anatomist  is  not,  on  this  account,  embarrassed  it  hi* 
•  Vol.  it.p  on.  \  EsBni)t, ■&.*., =V- ft. 

1  This,  howovor,  m^y  nriso  from  \\ia\Qie  oS  v^"*- 
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■pentioiM ;  for  the  aberration  never  exceed*  certain  limita,  and  he  acqairea^ 
fty  experience,  the  tact  of  recognising  the  {wrt  by  ita  general  appearance. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  elevation  or  depression  of  this  part  of  the 
brain  depends  on  the  force  with  which  the  temporal  muscles,  which  lie 
over  it,  have  acted  in  the  individual :  carnivorous  animals,  it  is  said,  which 
masticate  bones,  possess  those  muscles  in  a  very  powerful  degree,  and  in 
consequence  have  narrow  beads,  and  little  brain  in  the  region  of  this  organ. 

The  answer  to  this  is  fourfold.  First,  carnivorous  animab  do  not  build, 
and  the  organ  in  Question  is  wanting  in  them.  The  absence  of  the  organ, 
the  narrowness  of  their  head,  and  their  want  of  constmctive  power  are 
facts  in  exact  accordance  with  Phrenology.  Secondly,  the  beaver  cuts 
timber  with  its  teeth,  and  its  temporal  muscles  act  with  great  energy ;  yet 
the  organ  is  large,  the-  head  is  broad,  and  the  animal  is  highly  constructive 
-*all  which  circumstances  hsrmonize  wiih  our  doctrine,  and  contradict 
that  of  the  objectors.  Thirdly,  in  the  human  race  the  size  of  the  bead,  at 
the  region  in  question,  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  force  with  which 
mastication  is  performed  ;  for  some  individuals,  who  live  chiefly  on  slope, 
and  chew  little,  have  narrow  heads  and  weak  constructive  talenta,  while 
others,  who  eat  hard  viands,  have  broad  heads,  and  manifest  great  mecha- 
nical skill.  And,  fourthly,  the  actual  size  of  the  head  in  this  quarter,  from 
whatever  cause  it  arises,  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  actual  endow- 
ment of  constructive  ability. 

The  temporal  muscles  differ  in  thickness  in  different  persons,  and  the 
phrenologist  ought  to  desire  the  individual  observed  to  move  the  lower 
jaw,  and,  while  he  does  so,  to  feel  the  muscle,  and  allow  for  its  size.  The 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  temporal  muscle,  rendere 
it  unsafe  to  predicate  the  size  of  the  organs  of  Constructiveneaa  and 
Acquisitiveness  from  casta  of  the  head,  unless  information  aa  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fleshy  fibres  be  communicated.  This  organ,  therefore,  is  beet 
established  by  examining  living  heads,  or  skulls,  or  casts  of  sknlls. 

When  Dr.  Gall  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  talent  for  construetkHi, 
manifested  by  some  individuals,  he  had  not  discovered  the  fact  that  every 
primitive  faculty  is  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain  as  it« 
organ ;  and,  on  this  account,  he  directed  his  observations  to  the  whole 
heads  of  great  mechanicians.  He  was  frequently  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  heads  of  such  artists  were  as  broad  in  the  temporal  region 
as  at  the  cheek-bones.  This,  however,  although  occurring  frequently, 
was  not  a  uniform  characteristic  ;  and  hence  he  was  led  by  degrees  to 
believe,  that  the  talent  depended  on  a  particular  power.  In  order  to  find 
out  an  indication  of  it  in  the  bead,  he  sought  acquaintance  with  men  of 
distinguished  mechanical  genius  wherever  he  found  them,  studied  the 
forms  of  their  heads,  and  moulded  them.  He  soon  met  with  some  in  whom 
the  diameter  from  temple  to  temple  was  greater  than  that  from  the  one 
zygomatic  bone  to  the  other ;  and  at  last  found  two  celebrated  mechani- 
cians, in  whom  there  sppeared  two  swellings,  round  and  distinct,  at  the 
temples.  These  heads  convinced  him  that  it  is  not  the-  circumstance  of 
equality  in  the  zygomatic  and  temporal  diameters  which  indicates  a  genius 
for  mechanical  construction,  but  a  round  protuberance  in  the  temporal 
region,  situated  in  some  individuals  a  little  behind,  in  others  a  little  behind 
and  above,  the  eye.  This  developement  is  always  found  in  concomitance 
with  great  constructive  talent,  and  when  the  zygomatic  diameter  is  equal 
to  it,  then  there  is  a  parallelism  of  the  face  ;  but,  as  the  zygomatic  bone 
is  not  connected  with  the  organ,  and  projects  more  or  less  in  different 
individuals,  this  form  of  countenance  is  not  invariably  the  concomitant 
of  constructive  talent,  and  ought  hot  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  de- 
velopement of  the  organ. 

Having  thus  obtained  some  idea  of  tike  aeal  atvd.  ox\«rsMi\.  K^^e»x««Ri^ 
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•  organ,  Dt,  GatJ  aeaiduouBl;  mnliipllcd  observations.  At  Vienna 
}f  distiDct]On  brought  lo  bim  a  peiaon,  coitceining  whose 
iled  his  opinion.  Ha  ■lated  tbat  he  ought  (D  have  a 
great  tendency  toward  mecIianicB.  The  gentleDieu  imagined  ihal  he  was 
miElaken,  but  its  subject  of  the  expe:iaient  was  greatly  ilruclt  with  this 
obserialion  :  he  wu  the  famoua  pninter  Uatetbergen,  To  show  that  Dr. 
Gall  had  judged  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  declared  that  ha  had  always 
had  a  paasionfor  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that  he  painted  only  for  a  Uveli- 
hood.  He  earned  the  party  to  his  house,  where  he  showed  ihetn  a  multi- 
tude of  machinei  and  instcumenli,  some  of  which  he  had  invented,  and 
others  improved.  Besides,  Dr.  Gall  remarks  that  tha  talent  for  design,  eo 
BBsennal  to  a  painter,  is  connected  with  the  organ  of  Cons  true:  iveneBB,  so 
that  the  art  which  he  practised  publicly  was  a  iDsnifealalion  of  the  facully.* 
Several  of  Br.  Gall's  auditors  apoke  to  htm  of  a  man  who  wss  gifted 
with  an  oitraordinary  talent  for  mechmics  ;  dll  dflsctibed  to  them  before- 

was  the  ingeniooa  mathematical  iusfrum en  1- maker,  Undner,  at  Vienna  ; 
and  his  temples  rose  out  in  two  lillle  rounded  irregular  uramioences.  Dr. 
Gall  had  previously  found  the  same  form  of  head  in  the  celebrated  me- 
chatiician  and  asuoaomer,  David,  Augustine  friar,  and  in  the  famous Voigt- 
tietider,  mathematical  i[lBtr□men^mtUI:er.  At  Paris,  Prince  Schwaltien- 
berg,  then  Minister  of  Austria,  wished  lo  put  Drs.  Gall  and  l^unheim  to 
the  test.  When  they  rose  from  table,  he  conducted  Dr.  Gall  into  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and  showed  him  a  yonng  man  :  without  speaking  a 
word,  be  and  the  Prince  rejoined  the  company,  and  he  request  Dr.  Spnn- 
heim  to  go  and  examine  the  young  man's  head.  During  hia  absence.  Dr. 
Gall  told  the  Gumpany  what  he  thought  of  the  ^outh.  Dr.  Spuizheim 
immediately  returned,  and  said  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a  great  mecha- 
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of  a  skull,  asked  his  apioion  of  it.     Dr.  Gull  instsn  tfy  said,  that  he  "  had  nerei 

question."    Bcbeel  conlinueid  his  Interragalaries,     Dr,  Gall  then  pointed  out 

do  you  find  the  organ  of  Colouring ?" — "  I  Wnot  previously  advened  to  it," 
said  Gall,  "  for  it  is  only  moderately  deBetoped,"  Scheel  replied,  with  much 
satisfaction,  ■'  that  it  vras  a  osst  of  the  skull  of  Raphael."  The  skull  from 
which  the  cast  was  taken  was  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  St,  Lnke,  at  Rome, 
-ind  was  amversallymeutioaed  as  being  that  of  Raphael;  so  that  Dr.  Scbeel 
icted  in  perfect  eood  faith  on  this  occasion.  It  has  been  since  discovDred  that 
he  skull  was  not  that  of  Raphael.  Dr.  Gall  merely  stated  the  dsvelopemeat 
vhicb  he  observed  in  it;  aaJI  it  remains  as  striking  an  eiampleof  that  dare- 
opementaaever.  As,  howevor.tho  mental  qualities  of  tha  individual  are  un- 
tUDwti,  it  affords  no  evidence  for  or  against  Phrenology,  and  I  therefore  omit 
jrthor  mention  of  it  in  ihii  edition.  It  is  now  said  to  bare  been  the  akuLl 
•r  Adjuiotio.  a  oelebrated  amateur  in  tha  fine  arts,  ■w\io  fo>ixi4si.S1.  V.<i*»'» 
Academy.     Sea  PhrmBli^calJoK-rml,  vol.  ii.,p.  Wi, 


Dr.  Spnrrhaim  mentioD*  the  cusof  >  nilliim  of  Tiflnnm,  wt;*  ww 

remarkible  for  conitniccivs  talent  in  bar  art,  and  in  whom  the  orgiB  m 

laree.    A  CMt  of  her  ikull  i*  iu  the  PtmoolofHcal  Society'*  collectioo, 

ftod  it  preaenta  two  imaLI  round  anuaeocei  at  the  aituatioo  of  the  orgaik 

Ahciint  GaiBc.  Hm  Hdlliudsi. 

These  Ggutei  lepteient  the  ikuUa  of  an  ancient  Grrek  and  a  New  Hol- 
luder.  In  Ihe  New  Hollanderi  the  ikuti  it  ConalrucIireaeH  TaIIi  greatlj 
within  the  line  of  tho  cheek-bonci ;  whila  in  the  Greek  the  iknll  awella 
out  at  (hat  organ.  "  The  natirea  of  New  Holland,"  aari  Sir  Waller 
Scoll,  "arc,  even  at  preaent,  in  the  Tery  laweal  acale  of  hDmanilj,  and 
ignorant  of  every  art  which  can  add  comfort  or  decency  to  human  life. 
Tbeae  unfortunate  tiivagesuienoclothae,  conilruct  no  cabins  nor  bati,  and 
are  ignarnal  oven  ol  the  manner  of  chaeing  anitnala  oi  catching  fi)h,  unlee* 
•uch  of  the  taller  aa  are  left  by  the  tide,  or  which  are  found  on  the  lockt." 

When  Dr.  Spuriheim  waa  in  Edinburgh  in  1S17,  he  liiited  the  work- 
ahop  of  Mt.  Jamea  Milne,  braaa-faunder,  (a  genllBman  who  himaelf  dia- 
playa  no  amall  ingenuity  in  hie  trnde,  and  in  whom  Conattuctivensia  ja 
largely  developed,)  and  examined  the  heada  of  hia  apprentice*.  He 
rollawtng  ia  Mr.  Milne'*  account  of  what  took  place  upon  the  occasion : 

"  On  Ihe  (irtt  boy  presented  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  bis  entering  the 
•hop,  he  observed,  thai  he  would  eicel  in  anything  he  wia  put  to.  In 
thia  he  was  peifeclly  correct,  aa  ho  was  one  of  the  cleretest  fwya  I  ever 
had.  On  proceeding  farther,  Dr.  Spiinhoim  remarked  of  another  boy, 
that  be  would  make  a  good  workman.  In  tliia  inalance  also  hia  observa- 
tion was  well-fonnded.  An  elder  brother  of  his  was  working  next  him, 
who,  he  said,  would  also  (urn  out  a  gnod  workman,  but  not  equal  to  the 
Other.  I  mentioned  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  former  was  the  belter, 
atthaugh  both  were  good.  In  the  course  of  farther  observationa,  Dr. 
Spnrzlieim  remarked  of  olhera,  (hat  they  ought  to  be  ordinary  tradeamen, 
and  they  were  so.  At  last  he  pointed  out  one,  who,  he  aaid,  ought  to 
be  of  a  different  cast,  and  of  whom  I  vrould  never  he  able  lo  Diiake  any- 
thing aa  a  workman,  and  Ihia  lumed  out  lo  be  too  correct ;  for  the  boy 
aerved  an  apprenticoahip  of  seven  years,  and,  when  done,  he  wai  not  able 
(o  do  one-third  of  the  work  performed  by  oiher  individuals,  to  whose  in- 
struction no  greater  attention  had  been  paid.  So  much  was  I  slmck 
with  Dr.  Spuriheim's  observationa.  and  so  correct  have  I  found  the  indi- 
cations preaenled  by  the  organization  to  be,  ihar,  when  workmen,  or  hoys 
to  serve  as  apptenlices,  apply  to  me,  I  at  once  give  (he  preference  to 
those  poaaeasing  a  largo  Conalructivenesa  ;  and  if  tho  deficiency  is  lelj 
great,  J  would  be  dispossd  to  decline  receiving  them,  being  convinced 
of  their  inability  (oaucceed." 

The  organ  of  this  facuUy  is  very  largely  developed  in  Mr.  Brunei,  the 

celebrated  engineer  of  the  Thamea  Tunnel,  and  the  inventor  of  machinery 

^  making  biocks  for  the  liggiog  of  ehipa,  bj  meana  □(  tieam  \  and  who 

W*jdei^  abowQ  a  peat  Slent  for  mec'iiamci  m  nmueto'ii  ie^-rtmimJ* 
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Edwards,  an  eminent  Engrarer  ;  in  Williip,  Haj- 
don,  and  J.  P.  Williams,  celebrated  painters  ;  in  Sir  W.  Heradiel,  whose 
grent  discoveriee  in  astrnnDiny  arnae  from  ihe  excellence  of  his  [clescopei, 
■nadeby  hisownhands  ;  and  in  Mr.  Samuel  Joseph,  an  vminent  sculptor. 
Masks  of  all  Ihess  individuals  are  to  bo  seen  in  ihs  Phrenological  Society's 
rolieclian.     In  the  late  Sii  Henry  Kaebuin,  who  was  bred  a  goldsmilb, 

and  without  oppominiliaa  of  study,  I  observe '    '  '  ■.  -    i 

in  Mr.  Scoular,  a  very  ptomising  young  sculpt' 

Bt  a  very  early  age.  I  baie  noticed  it  large  in  an  ine  emineni  operaiive 
aurgeoQs  of  Edinburgh,  ia  distinguished  engravers,  and  also  in  cibinel- 
tnal^era  and  tsilora  who  excel  in  their  art.  It  and  Form  are  large  in 
children  who  are  fond  of  dipping  and  drawing  figures.  The  organ  is  well 
developed  in  many  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  show  considerable  construc- 
tive talent.*  It  is  Ijrge  in  moat  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  T^e  buata  also 
of  eminent  artists  of  former  ages  diapUy  a  great  developement  of  this 
organ;  in  particular,  in  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
OrocG,  at  Florence,  the  breadth  from  temple  to  temple  is  enormous.  The 
tefloctivQ  organi,  Bilnated  in  the  forehead,  and  likewise  Ideahty.  are  in 
llim  lery  large  ;  and  these  add  understanding  and  taste  to  the  talent  and 
love  of  coaatructing  workaofart. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  possess  a  cast  of  the  bead  of  a  rerj  ingenious 
biend,  distinguished  for  hia  talents  as  an  author,  who  has  often  complained 
of  so  great  a  want  of  constructive  ability,  that  he  found  it  difBcull  even 
to  learn  to  write  ;  and.  In  his  head,  akhough  largo  in  other  dimensions, 
UierB  ia  a  conspicuoua  deGctency  ii>  the  region  of  Construct tveness. 
Among  Ihe  negniiTe  instances  are  the  casts  and  skulls  of  the  New  Hol- 
landers, in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  which  are  remarkably 
narrow  in  the  siioalion  of  this  organ ;  and  their  low  condition  in  the  con- 
Wruutive  aria  has  been  already  mentioned.  Contrasted  with  them  aro 
the  Italians  and  French.  An  accurate  and  iiilelligenl  phrenologist  an- 
Uiorizei  me  to  state,  that,  during  his  traiela  in  Italy,  he  observed  a  full 
developement  of  ConBtructiienesa  to  be  a  general  feature  in  the  Italian 
head  ;  and  the  same  holds,  but  in  a  leas  degree,  iti  the  French.     Both  of 

degree  than  the  English. 

These  are  positive  facts  >n  regard  to  the  organ  of  Conatroctivenesa,  1 
^all  now  advert  to  a  few  circumslancts  illustrative  of  the  existence  of  a 

general  faculties  of  the  understanding  ;  from  which  the  reader  may  form 
an  opinion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  phreiiologicai  views  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  common  phenomena  of  hi  ">.  ■    ■ 


lid  the  me( 


tire  faculty  ofCoDBtruGtivenuae,  and  bold   the  mechnnici 
resnlt  exclasivelv  oTreasction. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  it  ia  clear  that  the  ability  to 
in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  understand  ins.  The  dog,  horse,  and 
■Isphsnt,  which  in  sagacity  approach  reiy  closely  to  the  more  imperfect 
■pecimeni  of  the  human  race,  never,  in  any  circa mstancea,  attempt  ■> 
work  of  art.  The  bee,  the  beavor,  and  the  swallow,  on  the  contrary,  with 
.fer  less  general  intellect,  rival  the  prodactions  of  man.  Turning  our  at- 
tention 10  the  human  race,  we  observe  that,  while,  among  children  of  the 
wme  family  or  the  same  school,  some  are  fotid  of  a  variety  of  amuae- 
menlB  unconnected  with  art,  others  conatantly  devote  themselves,  during 
their  leisure  hours,  to  designing  with  chalk  varioua  objects  on  the  boards 
Of  books,  walls,  and  paper ;  or  occupy  themselvaa  '«\tXt  ta^iaiamiiva.  v*X 
•  Flam.  Jimrn.,  viVl.,  A«- 
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•r  cla^  01  clipping  in  paper,  the  figures  of  animals,  trees,  and 
Children  of  a  very  tender  age  have  sometimes  made  models  of  a  ship  of 
war,  which  the  greatest  philosopher  would  in  viin  strive  lo  imitate.  Tha 
young  Vaucanson  had  only  seen  a  clock  through  the  window  of  its  case, 
when  he  constructed  one  in  wood,  with  no  other  utensils  than  a  bad 
knife.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted  constructed, 
at  an  early  age,  a  mill  for  making  pot-harley,  and  actually  set  it  in  oper»- 
tion  by  a  small  jet  from  the  main  stream  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  Lebnin 
drew  designs  with  chalk  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  twelre  he  made  a 
portrait  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Christopher  Vren,  at  thirteen,  con- 
structed an  ingenious  machine  for  representing  the  course  of  the  planets. 
Michael  Angclo,  at  sixteen,  executed  works  which  were  ccmipared  with 
those  of  antiqity.* 

The  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  have  received  no  education 
capable  of  accounting  foi  their  talents ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  fre- 
quently been  compelled  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  to 
endure  the  most  distressing  privations,  in  following  out  their  natural  in- 
clinations, f  Other  individuals,  again,  educated  for  the  arts,  and  on  whom 
every  advantage  has  been  lavished,  have  never  surpassed  mediocrity. 
Frequently,  too,  men  whom  circumstances  have  prevented  from  devotiuff 
themselves  to  arts  to  which  they  were  naturally  inclined,  have  occupied 
themselves  with  mechanics  as  a  pastime  and  amusement.  An  eminent 
Scotch  barrister,  in  whom  Constructiveness  is  largely  developed,  haa 
informed  me,  that  occasionally,  in  the  very  act  of  composing  a  writ- 
ten pleading  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  law,  vivid  conceptions  of 
particular  pieces  of  mechanism,  or  of  new  applications  of  some  mechanical 
principle,  dart  into  his  mind,  and  keep  their  place  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
current  of  his  voluntary  thoughts,  until  he  has  imbodied  them  in  a  dia- 
gram or  description,  after  which  he  is  able  to  dismiss  them,  and  proceed 
with  his  professional  duties.  Leopold  I.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Louia 
XVI.  constructed  locks.  The  organ  of  Constructiveness  was  largely 
developed  in  the  late  Liord  President  Blair  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as 
appears  from  a  cast  of  his  head,  his  statue,  and  also  his  portraits  :  and 
it  is  said  that  he  had  a  private  workshop  at  Avondale,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
in  which  he  spent  many  hours  during  the  vacations  of  the  court,  con* 
structing  pieces  of  mechanism  with  his  own  hands.  The  predileetior 
of  such  individuals  for  the  practice  of  mechanical  arts  cannot  reasonably 
be  ascribed  to  want,  or  to  their  great  intellectual  faculties  ;  forinnumera* 
ble  objects,  more  directly  fitted  to  gratify  or  relieve  the  understanding, 
must  have  presented  themselves  to  their  notice,  had  they  not  been  led  by 
a  special  liking  to  the  course  they  followed,  and  felt  themselves  inspired 
by  a  particular  talent  for  such  avocations.  Not  only  so,  but  examples  of 
an  opposite  description  are  met  with  ;  namely,  of  men  of  great  depth  and 
comprehensiveness  of  inteUect,  who  are  destitute  of  manual  dexterity. 
Lucian  and  Socrates  renounced  sculpture,  because  they  felt  that  they 
possessed  no  genius  for  it.  M.  Schurer,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Strasburg,  broke  every  article  he  touched.  There  are  per- 
sons who  can  never  learn  to  make  a  pen  or  sharpen  a  razor ;  and  Dr.  (Jail 
mentions  that  two  of  his  friends,  the  one  an  excellent  teacher,  tho  other 
"  grand  ministre,"  were  passionately  fond  of  gardening,  but  he  could  never 
teach  them  to  ingraft  a  tree.  Montaigne  says  of  himself—"  I  cannot 
handsomely  fold  up  a  letter,  nor  could  ever  make  a  pen,  or  carve  at  tabla 
worth  a  pin,  nor  saddle  a  horse."t    As  a  contrast  to  these,  men  of  conside 

*  Gall  Stir  les  Fonctions  du  CerveaUf  tome  v. 

t  A  striking  case  of  this  nature  is  reported  in  The  Phrenoloricoi  JoumOt 
t,  509. 
^  £Mav9,  B.  ii.,  ch.  17,  Cotton'a  TTaaiV 
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:il  deiteiitf  are  frequenllji  found  to  be  leniarkablj  deaLjtulB 
•ftalenllbreTei;  other  pursuit,  and  loposaeae  veij  timitod  und  era  land  ingg. 

Casea  of  disease  stso  lend  lo  pro»e  Ihnl  Conslrucliveneaa  ia  a  specisl 
fcciilty,  and  nol  the  reaolL  merolj  of  general  inlelJecl.  Dr.  Rush  men 
tjons  two  cues  in  which  a  talent  for  deaign  bad  unfolded  itaelf  during  a 
fl  of  insanity ;  and  he  adds,  that  them  Irdo  taaana  haapital  in  which  ei- 
■mpl^s  are  nut  found  of  individuals  who  never  showed  the  least  trace  of 
mechanical  talent  preriously  to  their  loss  of  underslanding  ;  but  who  have 
■ubsequently  constructed  the  most  curious  machines,  and  even  ahips  com- 
pletely Eijuipped.*  Fonder£,  in  his  Traili  da  Qoiire  U  de  In  Cretinitmi, 
p.  1»3,  retnaVta;  "That,  by  an  ineiplicable  ain^ulariiy,  aome  of  Diese-in 
dividuals,  (Cretina,)  endowed  with  eo  weak  minds,  are  born  with  a  par- 
ticular talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming,  or  fnr  music.  1  hare 
known  several  who  taught  themselvea  to  play  pasaubly  on  the  organ  and 
harpicord ;  others  who  understood,  without  ever  having  hid  a  maater, 
■lie  repairing  of  watches  and  the  construction  of  some  piece  of  mecha- 
aism."  He  addi,  that  these  powers  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  iniel- 
lecE,  for  the  individuala  in  queaiion  not  only  could  not  read  books  which 
treated  of  the  principloa  of  mechanica,  "  mEtis  ils  etaient  daroules  lorsqu'un 
■n  patlait,  tt  nt  te  pcrfeclionnaiinl  janiait." 

In  the  lower  animals  Nature  has  implanted  a  propensity  to  construct, 
botin  them  it  is  always  ipecilic;  while  in  man  s  similar  tendency  is  found, 
bat  general  in  ilK  application.  For  example,  nature  in^irea  the  benver 
BOt  only  with  a  desure  to  build,  but  aleo  with  an  instinctita  and  unerring 
impulse,  independent  of  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  to  cunalrnct 
«  dwelling  of  a  particular  form ;  and  the  power  of  the  animal  to  build  is 
COn&ned  entirely  within  the  limited  aphera  of  ils  intuitive  rnspiration. 
Mao,  on  the  other  hand,  haa  received  from  Natare  a  propensity  to  con- 
Mrncl,  but  not  a  limited  inslinct  ta  build  a.  house  or  a  ihip,  or  lo  weave  a 
coat  or  a  vest,  or,  in  short,  to  fashion  any  ;Rrticu^r  object.  The  benver 
potsesaea  no  general  reflecting  powers  to  direct  its  propensity,  and  hence 
It  was  necessary  to  iuspire  it  not  only  with  a  deaire  lo  build,  but  with  a 
plan  of  architecture.  To  man,  on  the  contrary,  reSectioa  and  the  power 
of  amassing  knowledge  are  given  ;  end  the  faculties  of  the  understanding 

great  variety  of  ways. 

Conatrucliveneas,  then,  confers  only  the  love  and  power  of  conatiuctmg 
h  general ;  Snd  the  reaults  which  it  iscapabla  of  producing  arc  infloenced 
ir  othor  faculties.  For  ejample,  intellect  alone,  ivith  exlremo  deficiency 
SI  Conatrucliveneaa,  will  never  enable  an  individual  to  become  an  eipert 
landicraftaman  i  bat,  if  the  developement  of  Construe  I  iveness  bi  equal 
Jo  two  indiiiduala,  and  the  inlellcclual  organa  bo  large  in  the  one  and 
(mail  In  the  other,  the  former  will  accomplish  much  higher  deaigna  than 
Uie  latter.     And  the  reaton  is  obvious.      The  primilive  talent  for  eonstruc- 

dowed  with  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  means  lo  an  end,  and  hence 
fi  able  to  aclect,  from  Ibe  wide  circle  of  nature  and  of  art,  every  object 
Uid  appliance  that  may  eilend  and  elevate  his  conceptiona  and  aid  their 

■  alrelchlng  beyond  the  imitation  of  objects  previoualy  eiiating. 

The  word  Ctniilmctivtneia  has  been  objected  to  aa  not  auflicienlly 
Mmprehensive.  Toconairoct  is  intake  detached  matetialaand  put  them 
iagether,so  as  to  form  a  amgle  object  out  of  the  whole.  Thus  we  may 
,be  correctly  said  to  construct  a  houaa,  a  machine,  or  a  ahip.  The  faculty, 
bowever.goea  farther  than  this;  il  seems  lo  be  a  tendency  I o  fiuAion iq 
'  Rush's  Medical  Inmiiria  and  OitimliiHU  on  Ihs  Dinosu  -4  <t«  ^Os^ 
Pkiladelphis.  IS13.     P.  153. 
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g9neral — ^in  other  words,  to  alter  the  shspo  or  appeAranee  of  objocU- 
whether  by  combining  detached  materiaUf  or  by  chipping  off  fragment!, 
or  by  drawing  lines  and  lav/ng  on  colours.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this 
faculty  to  invent^  but  merely  io  fashion  or  eonjigurate.*  InTontioa  is  an 
act  of  the  understanding  alone  ;  so  that  we  find  ingenious  inventors  who 
are  destitute  of  mechanical  skill,  and  eicellent  handicraftamen  without 
any  power  of  invention.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Gonatraciiveneaa, 
when  powerful,  stimulates  the  understanding  to  invent  what  will  give  itself 
agreeable  employment  in  the  process  of  construction.  When  the  organ 
of  Weight  is  large,  machinery  is  the  department  preferred.f 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  position  of  this 
organ  in  oome  of  the  lower  animals,  on  account  of  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  convolutions,  their  amall  size,  and  the  total  absence  of  seve- 
ral of  those  which  are  found  in  man.  The  organ  of  Tune  in  the  lower 
creatures  is  situated  toward  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  and 
that  of  Construe tiveness  lies  a  little  behind  it.  In  the  hamster,  marmot, 
and  beaver,  of  whoso  crania  he  ffives  plates,  it  is  easily  recognised  ;  and 
at  the  part  in  question  the  skulls  of  these  animals  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  In  the  beaver  and  other  rodtntiot  the  oi]^[an  will 
be  found  immediately  above  and  before  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
and  the  greater  the  -talent  for  constniction  the  more  thia  region  of  their 
head  projects.  The  rabbit  burrows  under  ground,  and  the  hare  liea  npon 
the  surface ;  yet  their  external  members  are  the  aame.  On  comparing 
their  skulls,  this  region  will  be  found  more  developed  in  the  rabbit  than 
in  the  hare.  The  same  difference  ia  perceptible  between  the  crania  of 
birds  which  build  nests,  and  those  of  such  as  do  not  build.  Indeed  the 
best  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  -organ  in  the 
lower  animala  is,  to  compare  the  heads  of  animals  of  the  same  species 
which  build,  with  those  of  such  as  do  not  manifest  this  instinct ;  the  haiB, 
for  example,  with  the  rabbit,  or  birds  which  make  nests  with  those  which 
do  not.  between  the  brains  of  animals  of  different  apeciea  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  very  accurate  comparison. 

The  organ  is  established. 

Gknus  II.— sentiments. 

This  genus  of  faculties  embraces  certain  feelinffs  which  correspond  to 
Che  **  emotions  "  of  the  metaphysicians.  They  differ  from  intellectaal 
perceptions,  in  being  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  vividness,  which  every 
one  understands,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  by  any  verbal  de- 
finition.t  They  may  be  excited  by  the  presentment  of  the  external  objects 
naturally  related  to  them,  as  danger  is  to  fear,  and  august  appearance  to 
reverence  ;  or  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  organs.  Dr.  Spurz- 
hcim  has  named  these  faculties  Sentiments,  because  they  produce  an 
emotion  or  feeling  of  a  certain  kind,  joined  with  a  propensity  to  act ;  but, 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  No  II ,  the  detail  of  his  classification  is  here 
by  no  means  accurate.  Several  of  them  are  common  to  man  and  the 
lower  animals  ;  otJiers  are  peculiar  to  man.  The  former,  styled  the  In- 
ferior or  Lower  Sentiments,  shall  be  first  treated  of. 

*  Mr.  Richard  Edmondson,  of  Manchester,  in  an  essay, "  On  the  Functions 
sf  the  Organs  called  Weight  and  Constructiveness,"  published  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  The  Phrenological  Journal^  p.  624,  views  the  elementary  function  of 
the  organ  in  a  new  light,  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
analysis. 


1  Pknnological  Journal,  ii.,  415 :  and  iii.,  190. 
m  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.   LecXiaxe  S!&. 
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K  This  organ  is  situated  at  ihe  back  part  of  the  mesial  region  of  Ihe 

Tertei,  where  the  coronal  aurrace  begins  lo  decline  toward  the  occiput,  and 
n  litllB  ahova  the  posterior  or  aagittal  angle  of  the  parietal  honea.  When 
it  ii  large  llio  hoail  rises  far  upward  and  backward  from  the  ear,  in  ih* 
direction  of  it. 


-.ommon  lo  Man  and  the  lower  AniniaU. 
10.  SELF-ESTEEM. 
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Or,  Gall  gives  the  following  sceannl  of  the  diseoTety  of  the  organ:  A 
Mggar  attracted  hia  attention b;  his  extraordinarr  tnannera.  HeieSected 
en  the  canaea  which,  independentlj  of  an  absolulel]r  viciona  conformation 
of  miefortones,  could  reduce  a  man  to  mendicity,  an<]  believed  that  ha 
tiad  found  one  of  the  chief  of  them  in  levity  and  want  of  foresight.  The 
form  of  the  head  of  the  beggar  in  queation  conlirmed  him  in  this  opinion. 
*'  >ong  and  of  an  agreeable  enterior,  and  the  organ  of  Cantioua- 

teij  little  developed.     Dr.  Gall  mouMed  his  head,  and,  on 
„     with  allanlion,  remarked,  in  Ihe  npper  and  back  part  of  the  n 
die  line,  a  prominence  eitending  fcsm  sbove  downward,  which  coald  a 
only  from  uevelopementof  Ihe  cerebnil  parts  there  situated.     He  hnd 
previoualy  obseri^ed  this  prominenoe  in  other  heads  ;  and,  on  this  accoi 
J  aniioua  to  cliscovar  what  it  indicated.     The  head,  raoraoi 
and  annoanced  neither  alrong  feelings  nor  much  intellect. 
After  many  questions,  addiesssd  to  him  with  a  view  lo  discover  the 
<■  Phrenological  i^ervBtiont  on  the  head  and  character  of  thia  arroganv  c 
aaoluio  pope  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Sliuriheim'a  Phmnhgy  in  Conaa 
Ih  Ihe  Slvdv  of  Fhyaognrnty,  p.  71,     It  was  Aleiander  who  aasumed  ■. 
iwer  pf  dividing  Ibn  new  world  betwoen  the  kin^a  ot  S^ivn  K&\'?«iVii 


'<r^:^u\. 
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^rkable  traits  of  his  character,  Dr.  Gall  requested  him  to  reiata  his  hi»> 

tory.  The  begnr  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  mert  funt,  from  whom 
he  had  inherited  a  considerable  fortune ;  that  he  had  always  been  so  proud 
as  not  to  be  able  to  condescend^'to  apply  to  business,  either  for  the  pre- 
■ervation  of  his  psternal  fortune,  or  to  acquire  a  new  one ;  and  that  this 
unhappy  pride  waa  the  only  cause  of  his  misery.  This,  says  Dr.  Gall, 
**  called  to  my  recollection  those  persons  who  forbear  to  cut  their  naiJa, 
with  the  view  of  supporting  the  idea  that  they  never  need  to  work."  He 
made  several  remarks  to  the  beggar,  and  showed  him  that  he  doubled  hia 
veracity  ;  but  the  man  always  reverted  to  his  pride,  and  seriously  stated, 
that  even  now  he  could  not  resolve  to  follow  any  kind  of  labour.  Although 
it  was  difTicult  to  conceive  how  pride  should  cause  any  one  to  prefer  beg- 
ging to  working,*  yet  Dr.  Gall  was  led,  by  this  person*s  reiterated  assu- 
rances, to  reflect  upon  the  sentiment,  and  to  observe  the  organ  ;  and  he 
found,  at  length,  incontrovertible  proofs  of  their  connexion. 

He  mentions  a  variety  of  cases  in  illustration,  of  which  I  aelect  only 
the  following : 

A  young  man,  endowed  with  faculties  above  mediocrity,  had  manifested, 
from  his  infancy,  insupportable  pride.  He  constantly  maintained  that  he 
was  of  too  good  a  family  to  work,  or  aj^ly  himself  to  anything.  Nothing 
could  free  him  from  this  absurdity  ;  he  was  even  put,  for  eighteen  months, 
into  a  house  of  correction  at  Hainar.  A  physician  of  Vienna,  an  other- 
wise amiable  man,  canied  the  feeling  of  pride  to  such  aheiffht,  that  every 
time  when  called  to  a  consultation,  oven  with  practitioners  older  than  him- 
self, or  with  public  professors,  he  regularly  took  the  precedence,  both  in 
entering  and  coming  out  of  the  apartment.  When  any  document  was  to 
be  subscribed,  he  insisted  on  affixmg  his  aignatoie  fitsL  He  had  con- 
nected himself  with  the  director  of  the  great  hospital,  bat  solely,  as  he 
himself  told  afterward,  for  the  purp^^e  of  supplanting  him.  At  Heidel- 
berg Dr.  Gall  saw  a  ffirl  of  eighteen,  of  a  remarkable  character.  Every 
word  or  gesture  in  the  least  familiar  revolted  her.  She  called  on  God 
on  every  occasion,  as  if  he  took  a  special  interest  in  her  affairs.  When 
sho  spoke,  assurance  and  presumption  were  painted  in  her  features ;  she 
carried  her  head  high,  and  a  little  backward,  and  all  the  movements  of  her 
head  expressed  pride.  She  was  not  capable  of  submission  ;  when  in  a 
passion,  she  was  violent,  and  disposed  to  proceed  to  all  extremities.  Al- 
though only  the  daughter  of  a  quill-merchant,  she  spoke  her  native  lan- 
guage with  extraordinary  purity,  and  communicated  with  none  but  persons 
of  a  rank  superior  to  her  own.  In  all  these  individuals  the  orsan  of  Self- 
Esteem  was  very  largely  developed.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  ne  had  ex- 
amined also  the  heads  of  a  number  of  chiefs  of  brigands,  remarkable  foi 
this  quality  of  mind,  and  that  he  had  found  the  organ  large  in  them  all. 

The  faculty  inspires  with  the  sentiment  of  ScTf-Esteem  or  Self-love, 
and  a  due  endowment  of  it  produces  only  excellent  effects.  It  imparts 
that  degree  of  satisfaction  with  self  which  leaves  the  mind  open*  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  the  amenities  of  life ;  it 
inspires  us  with  that  degree  of  confidence  which  enables  us  to  apply  our 

fowors  to  the  best  advantage  in  every  situation  in  which  we  are  placed, 
t  also  aids  in  giving  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  and  we  shall  find,  in 
society,  that  that  individuaris  uniformly  treated  with  the  most  lasting  and 
sincere  respect,  who  esteems  himself  so  highly  as  to  contemn  every  action 
that  is  mean  or  unworthy  of  an  exalted  mind.  By  communicatinff  this 
feeling  of  self-respect,  it  frequently  and  effectually  aids  the  moral  seuti- 

♦  From  the  description  ^iyen  of  this  individual's  head,  it  is  plain  that  he 
must  have  approached  to  idiocy  ;  and  his  beggary  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  general  imbecility  of  mind,  accompanied  wiUi  an  inordinate  en- 
dowment  ofSelf-KsteeuL 
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meats  in  resisting  temptation  to  vice.  Several  individaals  in  whom  the 
organ  is  large,  have  stated  to  me  that  they  have  been  restrained  from 
forming  improper  connexions,  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  degrada- 
tion which  would  result  from  doing  so ;  and  that  they  believed  their  better 
principles  might  have  yielded  to  temptation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sup- 
port afforded  to  them  by  the  instinctive  impulses  of  Self- Esteem.* 

When  the  organ  is  too  small,  a  predisposition  to  humility  is  the  result. 
In  such  a  case  the  individual  wants  confidence  and  a  due  sense  of  his 
own  importance.  He  has  no  reliance  upon  himself ;  if  the  public  or  his 
superiors  frown,  he  is  unable  to  pursue  even  a  virtuous  course,  through 
diffidence  of  his  own  judgment.  Inferior  talents,  combined  with  a  strong 
endowment  of  Self-Esteem,  are  often  crowned  with  far  higher  success 
than  more  splendid  abilities  joined  with  this  sentiment  in  a  feebler  degree. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  inhisTheori/  of  Moral  Sentiments^  remarks,  that  it  is 
better,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  too  much,  than,  too  little,  ot  this  feeling ; 
because,  if  we  pretend  to  more  than  we  are  entitled  to,  the  world  Will 
give  us  credit  for  at  least  what  we  possess  ;  whereas,  if  we  pretend  to 
less,  we  shall  be  taken  at  our  word,  and  mankind  will  rarely  have  the 
justice  to  raise  us  to  the  true  level. 

It  is  only  when  possessed  in  an  inordinate  degree,  and  indulged  without 
restraint  from  higher  faculties,  that  it  occasions  abuses.  In  children  it 
then  shows  itself  in  pettishness  and  a  wilful  temper.  Those  children  in 
whom  the  organ  is  small  are  generally  obedient,  and  easily  directed  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  others.  In  later  life  a  great  developement  of  the 
organ,  with  deficiency  of  the  moral  powers,  produces  arrogance,  superci- 
liousness of  deportment,  and  selfishness.  The  first  thought  of  persona 
80  endowed  is,  how  the  thing  proposed  will  affect  themselves ;  they  see 
the  world  and  all  its  interests  only  through  the  medium  of  self.  When 
it  is  very  large,  and  Love  of  Approbation  small,  it  prompts  the  individual 
to  erect  himself  into  a  standard  of  manners  and  morals.  He  measures 
himself  by  himself,  and  contemns  the  opinions  of  all  who  differ  from  him. 
Men  of  this  character  sometimes  marry  beneath  their  rank,  through  sheer 
Self-Esteem.  They  cannot  risk  the  mortification  of  a  refusal  from  a 
lady  of  their  own  grade,  and  therefore  address  aiTinferior.  They  also 
set  the  opinions  of  society  proudly  at  defiance. 

I  have  seen  individuals  mistake  the  impulses  of  the  sentiment  under 
discussion  for  the  inspiration  of  genius,  ana  utter  common-place  observa- 
tions with  a  solemnity  and  emphasis  suitable  only  to  concentrated  wisdom. 
The  musician,  under  its  predominating  influence,  is  sometimes  led  to 
embellish  a  tune  with  decorations  of  his  own  inventing,  till  its  character 
is  changed  and  the  melody  destroyed.  In  shoct,  when  the  organ  is  in- 
ordinately large,  it  communicates  to  the  individual  a  high  sentiment  of 
his  own  importance,  and  leads  him  to  believe  that  whatever  he  does  or 
says  is  admirable,  because  it  proceeds  from  Aim.  It  inspires  him  with 
magnificent  notions  of  his  own  respectability,  and  prompts  him,  on  com- 
paring himself  with  others,  to  depreciate  them,  in  order  to  raise  himself 
in  the  scale  of  comparative  excellence.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
disposition  to  censoriousness  and  envy.  Persons  .who  arc  fond  of  dis- 
cussing the  characters  of  others,  and  feel  the  tendency  to  vituperate 
rather  than  to  praise  them,  will  be  found  to  have  this  organ  large.  It  is 
the  comparison  with  self,  and  a  secret  satisfaction  at  fancied  superiority, 
'  that  gives  pleasure  in  this  practice.  Envy  is  the  result  of  Self-Esteem, 
offended  by  the  excellencies  or  superior  happiness  of  others,  and  calling 
up  Destruqtiveness  to  hate  them.f  To  make  way  for  this  effect,  however, 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  must  be  deficieivl. 

*  See  The  Phrenological  Joumalf  iii.,  85.  vj-     v  «-. 

f  SeePhren.  Joum.,  ix.,  413.  Jealousy  w\aea^TomX\ve^T\m^<i^t«to>»»»s«* 

with  the  additioU  of  Secretiveness  and  Cau\.\o\xatve»^. — Ih\4. 
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Another  effect  of  a  predominating  Self- Esteem  it,  to  render  the  indivi 
dual  extremely  well  satisfied  with  whatever  belongs  to  himself.  An 
eminent  phrenologist  sailed  as  a  passenger  from  the  Clyde  to  a  foreign 
port,  in  a  vessel  commanded  by  a  person  in  whose  head  the  organ  was 
very  largely  developed,  and  saw  many  striking  manifestations  of  it  on  the 
voyage.  The  captain  said,  that  he  estimated  the  vessel  verj  lightly 
when  he  first  saw  her,  but,  after  commanding  her  for  some  time,  ha 
thought  her  the  first  ship  belonging  to  the  Clyde.  This  was  evidenUy 
because  she  had  become  his  vessel.  On  his  vovage  he  asaamed  the 
most  dictatorial  airs ;  told  the  passengers  he  wculd  send  them  before  the 
mast,  that  he  was  sole  commander  here,  and  that  all  must  obey ;  spoke 
habitually  of  himself,  and  seemed  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power. 
He  possessed  little  reflection,  and  was  deficient  in  Conscientioosneaa.* 

When  Self- Esteem  predominates,  it  ^ves  an  intense  feeling  of  egotism ; 
there  is  a  proneness  to  ase  the  emphatic  /.*  **  /did  this,  /said  the  other 
thing."  The  faculty  then  gives  a  solemn  gravity  to  the  manners,  an 
auihoritstive  commanding  tone  to  the  voice,  and  a  kind  of  oracular  turn 
to  the  mind,  which  frequently  shows  itself  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 
Cobbett*s  whole  life  and  writings  indicate  an  excessively  active  Self- 
Esteem,  aided  by  Combativeness  ;t  and  he  maintained,  at  different  times, 
every  variety  of  opinion  that  could  enter  the  human  imagination,  and 
upon  every  point  of  his  changeful  creed  he  dogmatized  with  more  than 
oracular  assumption.  Madame  de  Stael  describes  moat  graphically 
another  illustrious  example  of  the  effecta  of  an  inordinate  Self-Esteem, 
even  on  a  powerful  mind.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, she  says,  that  he  possessed  considerable  talents,  *'  mais  au  lieu  de 
travailler  u  9*etonnoit  de  lui  menu."  Some  individuals  manifest  a 
solemn  good-natured  patronising  tendency  toward  others,  indicated  in 
discourse  by  epithets  such  as  "  my  good  sir,"  **  my  good  fellow,"  and  the 
like.     This  arises  from  Self-Esteem  and  Benevolence  both  large. 

Self-Esteem  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  that  intolerant  zeal 
which  is  80  frequently  displayed  by  professing  Christians  on  behalf  of 
their  sectarian  views.  "  There  is  no  grace,"  says  Cowper  in  one  of  his 
Letters t  '*  that  the  spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  with  more  success  than  a 
religious  zeal.  A  man  thinks  be  is  fighting  for  Christ,  and  he  is  fighting 
for  his  own  notions.  .  He  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts 
of  others,  when  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity  of  his  own  ;  and  cha- 
ritably supposes  his  hearers  destitute  of  all  srace,  that  he  may  shine  the 
more  in  his  own  eyes  by  comparison.  When  he  has  performed  thb 
noble  task,  he  wonders  that  they  are  not  converted  :  ^  he  has  given  it 
them  soundly,  and  if  they  do  not  tremble,  and  confess  that  God  is  in  him 
of  a  truth,  he  gives  them  up  as  reprobate,  incorrigible,  and  lost  for  ever.*  " 

Under  the  influence  of  this  faculty  some  authors  fall  unconsciously 
into  the  excessive  use  of  pronouns  of  the  first  person.  The  following 
example  is  taken  from  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  familiarly 
known  among  his  friends  by  the  appellation  of  **  the  amiable  egotist :" 
"  When  /  first  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author,"  says 
be,  "  /  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  me  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  in  defence  of  my  conclusions,  but  to  leave  them  to  stand  or 
fall  by  their  own  evidence.  From  the  plan  of  inductive  investigation 
which  /  was  conscious  of  having  steadily  followed,  as  far  as  /  was  able, 
/knew  that  whatever  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the  execution  af 
my  design,  no  such  fatal  consequences  were  to  be  dreaded  to  my  general 
undertaking,  as  might  have  been  justly  apprehended,  had  /  presented  to 
the  world  a  connected  system,  founded  on  gratuitous  hypothesis  or  ou 

'*f^ry  deGnitions.     The  detections,  on  the  cotviiaT^,  q(  mt^  occasional 
wouldf   /flatter   myself ^  from  iVvo   m^au^SaVa    *.wwk«x«or:i  -wA 
9  detniJs  in  The  Phrenolosical  Journal,  V.,  ^5^.  ^  Va.x V\.,*i.\^ 
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harmony  of  truth,  throw  new  lights  on  those  inquiries  whicK  /  had  co^ 
ducted  with  greater  success  ;  as  the  correction  of  a  trifling  mis-statement 
in  an  authentic  history  is  oflen  found,  by  completing  an  imperfect  link  or 
reconciling  a  seeming  contradiction,  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  hung 
over  the  more  faithful  and  accurate  details  of  the  narrative. 

"  In  this  hope  /was  fortified  by  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bacon, 
which  I  thought  1  might  apply  to  myitelfj  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
presumption :  *  Nos  autem,  si  qua  m  re  vel  male  credidimus,  vel  obdor- 
mivimus  et  minus  attendimus  vel  defecimus  in  via  et  inquisitionem  abru- 
punus,  nihilo  minus  lis  modis  rbs  nudas  bt  apbrtas  bzhibbmus,  ut 
errores  nostri  notari  et  separari  possint ;  atque  etiam,  ut  facilis  et  ezpe- 
dita  sit  laborum  nostrorum  continuatio.' 

"As  this  indifference,  however,  about  the  fate  of  my  particular 
doctrines  arose  from  a  deep-rooted  conviction,  both  of  the  importance  of 
my  subject  and  of  the  soundness  oi  my  plan,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
be  insensible  to  such  criticisms  as  were  directed  against  either  of  these 
two  fundamental  assumptions.  Some  criticisms  of  this  description  I  had, 
from  the  first,  anticipated ;  and  I  would  not  have  failed  to  obviate  them 
in  the  introduction  to  my  former  work,  if  /had  not  been  afraid  to  expose 
myself  to  the  imputation  of  prolixity,  by  conjuring  up  objections  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  them,"  &c. 

Another  amusing  instance  of  a  similar  style  of  writing  will  be  found  in 
an  account  of  himself  by  Flechier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  **  Oraisons  Funebres,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1802.  I  infer 
this  to  arise  from  a  great  endowment  of  Self-Esteem.  A  portrait  of  the 
author  last-named  is  prefixed  to  his  work,  and  a  strong  expression  of 
Self-Esteem  appears  depicted  on  the  countenance.  The  portraits  of 
Gibbon  also  indicate  this  expression  in  a  remarkable  degree.*  By 
pointing  out  these  tendencies  of  the  faculty,  persons  in  whom  the  organ 
IS  large  will  be  put  upon  their  guard  to  avoid  such  ludicrous  modes  of  its 
manifestation. 

Mr.  William  Scott  has  published,  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Phreno- 
logical Journal^  p.  378,  an  able  exposition  of  the  efifects  of  a  large  Self- 
Esteem  upon  the  character,  when  combined  with  each  of  the  other  facul- 
ties greatly  developed  ;  and  additional  illustrations  will  be  found  in  vol. 
u.,  pp.  57,  68,  60,  213;  iv.,  495;  viil,  306,  496,  592;  ix.,  64,  268, 
412.  Perhaps  there  is  no  faculty  of  which  a  weak  endowment  is  co 
rarely  found  as  of  Self-Esteem. 

The  feeling  of  individual  personality  has  been  supposed  by  some 
phrenologists  to  arise  from  this  faculty  ;  and  they  have  been  led  to  tiiii 
conjecture  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  prominence  which  the  firs} 
person  assumes  in  the  mind  bears  a  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ  of 
Self-Esteem. 

Self-Esteem  is  an  ingredient  in  the  love  of  uniques.    The  high  valui^ 
attached  by  some  persons  to  objects  which  no  other  person  can  possest 
seems  resolvable,  to  a  great  extent,  into  a  gratification  of  this  feeling 
In  possessing  the  article  they  enjoy  a  superiority  over  the  whole  world, 

*  A  ludicrous  example  of  egotism  in  an  antiphrenological  Essay  by  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Hamihon,  of  Leeds,  is  quoted  in  The  PhrenologicalJ<mrnal,  (vol. 
iii.,  p.  473,)  where  the  following  remark  was  made  by  the  editor :  "  We  have 
heard  of  an  author  whose  MS.  was  detained  in  the  press  from  his  printer 
wanting  a  sufficient  stock  of  capital  Ps  to  set  up  a  single  iiset  of  his  work , 
but  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  appears,  far  surpasses  that  famed  composer.     The     , 
present  article  has  actually  been  returned  to  us,  with  an  intimation,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  our  printers  to  find  so  many  Roman  capital  Ts,  MEH^^vsA.  M.Y'*^ 
as  we  had  marked,  and  he  has  solicited  to  be  aWowe^  Xo  \»e  \\.'siJCv».    ^^x 
extracts  extend  to  only/our pagsa  of  Mr.HamWlotfa  \)«kX3W^\Xe\.\  Vw^^%^««^ 
ofPs  the  sheet  would  have  required !" 
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ttd  the  consciousness  of  this  confers  great  importance  on  it  in  their 
estimation.     Acquisitiveness  is  the  other  element  of  tho  taste. 

The  love  of  power  and  dominion  owes  its  origin  to  Self-Esteem. 
The  organ  is  largo  in  the  busts  of  Aagastus  Gssar  and  of  Bonaparte ; 
and  I  have  observed  that  the  same  configuration  occurs  in  those  individuals 
who,  in  private  life,  aspire  most  eagerlv  to  office,  and  who  are  most 
delighted  with  the  possession  of  a  little  brief  authority.  From  this 
faculty  producing  the  love  of  power,  it  happens  that  those  who  are 
fondest  of  exercising  dominion  themselves,  are  the  most  violent  opponents 
of  authoritv  when  vested  in  other  hands.  They  are  the  great  advocates 
for  Ifoerty  ;  but  are  no  sooner  placed  in  possession  of  power  themselves 
than  they  abuse  it  and  become  tyrants.  In  short,  when  two  individuals 
equally  thirst  for  dominion,  and  when  the  one  can  rule  only  by  tho  other 
obeying,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  subject  will,  in  such  a  case,  mani- 
fest little  satisfaction  onder  the  yoke,  and  that  his  very  love  of  authority 
win  make  him  the  most  determined  opponent  of  it  in  others.  Self-Esteem 
gives  rise  to  the  spirit  of  independence.* 

Nations  differ  with  regard  to  the  degrees  in  which  they  possess  this 
organ.  It  is  large  in  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  and  the  English  have 
more  of  it  than  Uie  French  :  hence  the  manner  of  a  genuine  frenchman 
appears  to  an  Englishman  to  be  fawning  and  undignified ;  while  the  manner 
of  an  Englishman  appears  to  the  French  cold,  haughty,  and  supercilious. 
The  great  Self-Esteem  of  the  English,  and  their  consequent  innate  aver- 
sion to  all  stretches  of  power,  is  probably  one  important  cause  of  their 
political  liberty.  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  has  recognised  the  operation  of  this 
sentiment  in  maintaining  their  freedom.  Alluding  to  the  hnUas  corj^ 
act,  he  remarks,  that  *'  it  recjaires  a  fabric  no  less  Sian  the  whole  poJiticid 
constitution  of  Great  Britain,  a  spirit  no  less  than  the  refractory  and 
turbuUni  zeal  of  this  fortunate  people^  to  secure  its  effects.'*!  Among 
savages  this  organ  is  in  general  extremely  active,!  ignorant  persons  being 
usually  found  to  have  the  highest  opinion  of  themselves. 

Self-Esteem,  when  eminently  powerful,  and  not  combined  with  the 
higher  sentiments  equally  strong,  causes  the  individual  to  carry  his  head 
high  and  reclining  backward,  ft  gives  a  cold  and  repulsive  expression  to 
the  manner,  and  it  is  particularly  offensive  to  other  individuals  greatly 
endowed  with  the  same  faculty. 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  treat  of  this  sentiment  under  the  designation 
of  the  Desire  of  Power.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  calls  it  *'  pride,*'  and  de- 
fines it  as  that  feeling  of  vivid  pleasure  which  attends  the  contemplation 
of  our  excellence.^  Dr.  Brown  views  the  desire  of  power  as  a  distinct 
primitive  emotion  ;  but  Self-Esteem  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental 
feeling,  and  the  love  of  power  to  be  only  one  of  the  forms  of  its  mani- 
festation. It  is  quite  conceivable,  that  a  private  individual,  removed  from 
all  means  of  acquiring  public  authority,  may  manifest  little  appetite  for 
dominion  over  the  nation,  though  Self-Esteem  is  large  ;  but  he  will  b 
found  to  be  proud,  and  to  exercise  a  sovereign  sway  over  his  own  house- 
hold. This  is  the  same  principle  differently  directed.  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  fired  with  ambition  for  situations  of  command,  in  whom  Self-Esteem 
was  defective  or  even  moderate  in  size ;  so  that  there  appears  no  adequate 
ground  for  assuming  pride  to  be  one  primitive  sentiment,  and  the  love  of 
power  another  and  distinct  original  desire. 

In  treating  of  Acquisitiveness,  I  mentioned  that  the  practical  effects  of 
that  faculty  are  much  modified  by  the  endowment  of  Self-Esteem,  with 

•  See  The  Phrenohgica!  JtrUiiid^  iii.,  224. 
•^  Civil  Society^  part  iii.,  sect.  6. 
acds,  collected  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  in  iVie  PhrenoUgxcaX  J««cpm^ 

^  Lectures, \oV'\\v.,^.^^"t» 
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Vrbiell  it  ia  lombined — selHihnesi  being  gieatlj'  incieaaed  by  the  combina- 
lion  of  bolti  in  a  Tull  iepea  of  deve  lopemeat.  AcquisitivenesK  deeiiea 
to  BcquiiB  wealth,  Bnil  Melf-EBteem  tu  hold  and  ipply  it  to  selfish  grati- 
ficnlion.  Thii  organ  appears  to  be  paBECBieil  by  the  lower  animala.  'i'he 
lurkey-cock,  peacock,  tiorae,  Sec,  mnnifeBt  rselinga  reaembling  priile  or 
Self-Esleem.  "  The  maaler-oi,"  aays  Lord  Kamea,  "  leada  Lho  lest  into 
the  stable,  or  into  the  fold,  and  becomes  unruly  if  he  be  not  lei  Grat  out ; 
uaj,  ha  Qi'JBt  be  first  yoked  in  the  plough  or  nagou."' 

Bi.  Gill,  hDwever,  entortaiaed  views  on  this  lubject  peculiar  to  him- 
■elf.  Hb  mentions  that,  aflcr  having  studied  the  senticoeDt  of  pride  aa 
a  primitive  mentsl  quality,  and  its  orgsn  in  the  human  race,  he  wiahed  to 
ascertain  whether  bia  obaarvationB  would  be  conEtmed  by  the  lo*er  aiii- 
mala.  He  therefore  eiamined  the  heads  of  such  of  them  as  we  are  ac- 
cuatonied  to  call  proud — the  racehorse,  the  cock,  and  the  peacock.  Ha 
did  not  find  in  any  of  theae  a  remarkablB  det elopement  of  the  cembi&l 
parts  CDirespondiog  Iq  the  organ  of  Self-Eateem  in  m^n ;  but  h«  fouud 
a  conaidetabie  detelopemenl  of  theae  parts  in  Biiimala  in  which  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  looking  for  it — that  is  to. say,  in  thooe  which  voluQ- 
lardy  remain  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,,  living  on  mognlaiiis  and 
other  elevated  situations  ;  for  eiample,  in  the  TOabnck,  lho  chamois,  ths 
wild  goat,  and  certain  specie*  of  eagles  and  falcona  ;  and  whal  siriick  him 
most  was,  that  the  parts  in  question  vrete  Che  more  developed  in  tiropor- 
lian  to  the  greater  height  of  the  dwelling-places  of  the  animala.  Dr.  Gall 
bimaelf  waa  aetonished  at  this  observation.  That  a  predilection  for  phy- 
sical heights  should,  inanimala,  depend  on  Lheaama  organ  aa  that  to  which 
the  sentiment  of  Self-Eateem  is  rBferribie  in  man,  appeared  lo  him,  al 
firBt,  altogether  improbable  and  inadmiasihle  ;  yet,,  aaya  be,  *^  I  have  laid 
down  the  rule  to  communicate  the  progreas  o(  my  obaervations,  aa  well 
31  the  mannec  in  which  tb«y  bad  given  rise  to  my  opmioDa.  Opinions 
nhieh  have  not  facta  for  iheic  basis,  if  not  erroneous,  are  at  least  vei; 
likely  to  be  so  ;  and  a  natural  historian  ought  to  he  Isas  ashamed  of  com- 
mitting aa  error  in  his  interpretations  of  facts,  than  of  founding  his  opinions 
on  reasoning  alone."  He  accordingly  enters  into  aome  interesting  ob- 
servations sa  Ihe  various  dwelling-places  of  animals  ;  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  resdera  both  lo  those  which  inhabit  elevated  regions,  and  to 
others  which  prefer  thelonest  sitnatioits  :  and  he  slates,  that,  mall  inimals 
which  have  their  abodes  in  high  pi acea,  there  iaa  lengthened  eminence  in 
Ihe  middle  of  the  head,  immediately  above  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitive- 
nesa,  and  which  entirely  resembles  the  organ  of  aelf-Gsteom  in  min.f 

Dr.  Spurahelm  holds  that  this  prominence  in  the  biaina  of  lho  loner 
Htiimals  corresponds  to  the  organ  No.  Ilf.  in  man,  [nained  by  him  Inha- 
bitiveness,  and  in  this  work  Concealrativeness;)  and,  while  he  admits  the 
accuracy  of  the  facta  aUted  by  Sr.  Gall,  he  differa  from  hia  conclusions, 
and  BBjs,  that  it  ia  not  the  aame  organ  which  produces  in  man  the  aenti- 
menC  of  Self-Eetaem.  and,  in  the  lower  creatures,  the  lave  of  physical 
heights  ;  hut  that  there  are  distinct  organs  both  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals  for  these  separate  mental  qnalilies.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Dr. 
Spnrzbeim  is  correct  in  maintaining  that  the  organ  No.  Ill,  is  dlslinc 
from  that  of  Self-Eateem,  both  in  Che  lower  animals  and  in  man  ;  and  the 
real  eitent  of  Ihe  difFecence  between  him  aud  Dr.  Gall  ia  this— Dr 
Spurzhaim  admits  two  organs  lying  between  Firmness  and  Philoproseui 
tlvenCEs.  b;it  Dr.  Gal!  only  one:  Dt.  Gall  considera  the  whole  of  the 

■nimala,  of  ihe  love  of  phjaical  elevation;  while  Dr.  Spurabeiin  iBMrds 

the  upper  portion  of  theae  parts  aa  the  oigsn  oC  SeW-SflVeem,  m&  ■&» 

iiwer  portion  as  iheofganof  InhabiliveneBs,in.\soiivc»«6».    iMnwtei&t.* 

[    'SifKAc,  B.ii.Sk.  I.        t  S»r  Ut  Fmcliinit  du.  Ccrwau  V>ni-.v».,i».'<:^' 
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that  the  organs  are  distinct  in  the  human  species,  and  that  the  upper 

to  manifest  Self- Esteem.     Farther  observations  must  determine  the  func 

tion  of  the  lower  organ,  or  No.  III. 

When  Self-Esteem  becomes  excited  by  disease,  the  individaal  imagines 
himself  to  be  a  king»  an  emperor,  a  transcendent  ffenius,  or  eren  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Dr.  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  Monsieur  B.,  in  whop 
the  organ  was  very  larse,  and  who  w^s  accidentally  wounded  by  a  nail  in 
this  part  of  the  brain.  While  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  wound, 
he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  elevaled  above  the  clouds,  and  carried  through 
the  air,  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  and  also  manifesting  during  bis  con- 
valescence, the  same  proud  and  haughty  manners  which  had  distmguished 
him  during  health. 

"  The  organ,"  says  Dr.  G.,  **  was  equally  conspicuous  in  an  insane 
patient  at  Baden,  near  Rastadt.  This  man^s  insanity  consisted  in  beliey- 
mg  himself  a  major.  He  had  a  small  head,  and  the  only  organ  which  waa 
developed  in  a  high  de^ee  was  that  of  Self-Esteem ;  the  whole  other 
convolutions  of  the  bram  being  very  small.  In  the  charity  work-house 
of  Fribourg  we  saw  an  insane  man  who  was  extremely  proud.  He  de- 
clared, in  a  vehement  and  pathetic  tone,  *■  qu*il  est  la  souche  *  by  the  aid 
of  which  God  created  and  preserves  the  world,  that  he  has  been  crowned 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  is  the  young  man  whom  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
has  selected  for  her  spouse.  His  attitude  is  that  of  an  arrogant  despoL 
Deeply  inspired  with  sentiments  of  his  high  importance,  he  croasea  his 
arms,  and,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  astonishing  power  which  he  posaeaaea, 
he  strikes  his  breast  and  sides  with  violence.  In  general,  he  stands  with 
one  foot  placed  before  the  other,  the  body  erect,  and  a  little  inclined 
backward.  When  I  requested  him,**  continues  Dr.  Grail,  **  to  allow  me  lo 
touch  his  head,  he  replied,  with  astonishing  arrogance, '  Ich  babe  keinen 
Kopf,  sondem  ein  Haupt*  I  have  no  head  such  as  common  men  poesess, 
but  a  Hauptf  or  head  peculiar  to  kings  and  gods.  He  turned  away,  holding 
us  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  approaching  him.  We  observed,  however, 
distinctly,  that  he  had  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  very  largely  developed.*' 

Pinel,  Foder6,  and  other  writers  on  insanity,  mention  cases  equally 
characteristic  of  disease  of  this  organ.  "  A  patient,**  says  Pinel,  **  con- 
fined in  a  private  asylum  in  Paris,  during  his  fits,  believed  himself  to  be 
the  prophet  Mahomet,  assumed  an  attitude  of  command,  and  the  tone  of 
the  Most  High  ;  aes  traits  6taient  rayonnans,  et  sa  d-marche  pleine  de 
majesty.  One  day  when  cannon  were  fired  in  Paris  on  account  of  some 
events  of  the  Revolution,  he  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  to  render  him 
homage ;  he  caused  silence  to  be  observed  around  him,  and  could  not 
restrain  his  joy.**  "  A  woman,**  continues  the  same  author, "  extremely 
imperious,  and  accustomed  to  make  her  husband  obey  with  even  more 
than  docility,  remained  in  bed  part  of  the  morning,  and  then  insisted  that 
he  should  come,  and  on  his  knees  present  herwi£  drink.  She  ended  by 
believing  herself,  in  the  ecstasies  of  her  pride,  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary.*' 
I  have  seen  many  cases  similar  to  the  foregoing,  some  of  which  are 
reported  in  The  Phrenological  Journal^  vol.  vi.,  p.  80.* 

This  organ  is  generally  larger  in  men  than  in  women  ;  and  more  males 
are  insane  through  pride  than  females.  The  organ  is  regarded  as  esta- 
blished. It  is  large  in  Haggart,  Bellingham,  and  Dempsey,  and  moderate 
in  Dr.  Hette.  Dr.  Spnrzheim*s  Phrenology  in  Connexion  vnih  the  study 
of  Physiognomy  contains  many  examples  of  its  large  developement.  See 
j^ate  X.,  fig.  1 ;  xv.,  1  -,  xvl,  1 ;  xvii.,  1 ;  xxii.,  1  ;  xxv.,  2  ;  xxvL,  i  ; 
xxvu.,  1 ;  xxviii.,  1  and  2 ;  xxix.,  1, 2, 3, 4,  6,  6.  The  organ  is  represented 
nnU  in  plate  x^  fig.  2 ;  and  xv.,  2. 

*  See  also  Dr.  A.  Combe*8  O&fervatioiu  m  MtiOol  D«nm«eMni^  ^  I7k 
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This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Self-Esteem,  and  com 
mences  aoout  half  an  inch  from  the  lambdoidal  suture.  When  large,  it 
produces  a  remarkable  fulness  and  breadth  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  head.  From  its  situation,  it  cannot  be  brought  into  line,  so  as  to  be 
represented  successfully  by  figures,  similar  to  those  used  in  illustration 
of  the  other  organs.  The  reader  may,  however,  inspect  the  valuable 
work  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  just  referred  to,  plate  xvi.,  fig.  I ;  xxii.,  1:;  xxiv., 
2  ;  xxvii.,  1 ;  and  particularly  xxviii.,  1,  representing  the  head  of  Lalande. 

When  Dr.  Gall  was  occupied  in  making  observations  on  the  organ  of 
Self-Esteem,  he  met  with  a  woman  in  a  lunatic  asylum  who  conpeived 
herself  to  be  the  Queen  of  France.  He  expected  to  find  the  organ  of  that 
sentiment  largely  developed ;  but,  in  place  of  this,  there  was  a  very  dis- 
tinct hollow  in  the  situation  of  it,  and  a  round  and  considerable  prominence 
presented  itself  on  each  side.  This  circumstance  at  first  caused  hitn 
considerable  embarrassment.  He  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  cha* 
racter  of  this  woman's  insanity  differed  materially  from  that  of  men  alienated 
through  pride.  The  latter  were  grave,  calm,  imperious,  elevated,  arrogant ; 
and  they  affected  a  masculine  majesty.  Even  in  the  fury  of  their  fits 
ail  their  motions  and  expressions  bore  the  impress  of  the  sentiment  of 
domination  which  they  imagined  themselves  to  exefcise  over  others.  In  the 
patients  insane  through  vanity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  manner  was 
different.  There  was  then  a  restless  frivolity,  an  inexhaustible  talkative- 
ness, the  most  affected  forwardness ;  eagerness  to  announce  high  birth  and 
boundless  riches,  promises  of  favour  and  honour — in  a  word,  a  mixture  of 
affectation  and  absurdity.  From  that  time  Dr.  Gall  perceived  the  difference 
between  the  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem- and  that  of  Love  of  Approbation. 

He  draws,  with  great  accuracy,  the  distinction  between  pride,  which  is 
an  abuse  of  Self-Esteem,  and  vanity,  an  abuse  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
The  proiid  man,  says  he,  is  imbued  with  a  sentiment  of  his  own  superior 
merit,  and,  from  the  summit  of  his  grandeur,  treats  with  contempt  or  in- 
difference all  other  mortals ;  the  vain  man  Attaches  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  others,  and  seeks  with  eagerness  to 
gain  their  approbation,  ^^ieyroud  man  expects  that  mankind  will  come 
to  him  and  acknowledge  his  merit ;  the  vain  man  knocks  at  every  door  to 
draw  attention  toward  him,  and  supplicates  for  the  smallest  portion  of 
honour.  The  provd  man  despises  those  marks  of  distinction,  which  on 
the  vain  confer  the  most  perfect  delight.  The  protof  man  is  disgusted  by 
indiscreet  eulogiums ;  the  vain  man  inhales  with  ecstasy  the  incense  of 
flattery,  although  profusely  offered,  and  by  no  very  skilful  hand.* 

Dr.  Gall  treats  of  the  abuses  of  this  sentiment  under  the  names  of 
vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  glory,  rather  than  of  the  primitive  senti- 
ment itself.  To  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  due  the  merit  of  elucidating  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  many  of  the  faculties,  and  in  particular  the  one  under 
consideration. 

This  faculty  produces  the  desire  of  approbation,  admiration,  praise,  and 
fame.  Hence  it  renders  us  anxious  to  please  those  whose  approval  is 
valued,  and  makes  us  attentive  to  the  opinions  which  others  entertain  of 
us.  The  object  of  its  desire  is  approbation  in  general,  without  determin- 
ing the  means  or  the  manner  of  acquiring  it.  The  direction  in  which  its 
gratification  will  bo  sought  depends  on  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined in  the  individual.  If  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  are  vigprou*^ 
It  will  prompt  to  moral  emulation  and  the  deaue  o?  Vioiiow^^^'a  S»xsa.   'NX 

*  Oall  Sur  lea  Fonctumi  du  Cerveoih  Xome  \^.,  V«^^» 
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may  thas  animate  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  orator,  the  warrior,  and  tfas 
■tateamar .  In  some  individuals  it  attains  the  height  of  a  passion,  and  then 
glory  is  pursued  at  the  hazard  of  life  and  of  every  enjoyment  which  it 
affords,  and  fame  is  sought  for  even  in  the  cannon's  month.  *'  Themiato- 
clem  ilium,**  says  Cicero,  "  summum  Athenis  virum,  dixisse  aiunt,  cum 
ex  eo  quaereretur,  quod  acroama,  aut  cujus  vocem  libentissime  aadiret  1 
Ejus,  ^  quo  sua  virtus  optimd  prasdicaretur.*'  Cicero  himself  seems  to 
have  possessed  this  sentiment  in  a  very  high  degree  :  "  Trahimur  omaea 
laudis  studio,**  says  he,  **  et  optimus  quisque  maxime  gloriA  ducitar.  Ipei 
illi  philosophi,  etiam  in  illis  libellis  quos  de  contemnenda  gloria  scribant, 
Domen  suum  inscribunt ;  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praedicationem  nobilitatemqae 
despiciont,  prsdicari  de  se  ac  nominari  volunt***  The  same  ideas  are 
thus  expressed  by  Montaigne  :  **  Of  all  the  follies  of  the  world,  that  which 
is  most  universally  received  is  the  solicitude  of  reputation  and  fflory ; 
which  we  are  fond  of  to  that  degree,  as  to  abandon  riches,  peace,  lite»  and 
health,  which  are  effectual  and  substantial  goods,  to  parsoe  this  vain 
phantom  and  empty  word.  And  of  all  the  irrationsd  humours  of  men,  it 
should  seem  that  even  the  philosophers  themselves  have  the  most  ado, 
and  do  the  latest  disengage  themselves  from  this,  as  the  most  resty  and 
obstinate  of  all  human  follies.**!  The  organ  is  very  laige  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  ;t  and  the  love  of  decorations  and  ornaments,  whether  these 
consist  of  stars,  garters,  and  medals,  or  of  tatooed  faces,  bored  noses,  and 
eagles*  feathers,  springs  from  it.  The  faculty  is  strongly  displayed  by  the 
Cingalese. 4  If  the  lower  propensities  predominate,  the  individoal  may 
be  pleased  by  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  fighter  or  the  greatest 
drinker  of  his  circle. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  endowment  of 
this  faculty  in  different  individuals.  Some  watch,  with  the  most  animated 
anxiety,  every  motion  and  every  look,  and  intuitively  feel  when  we  approve 
or  disapprove.  When  we  approve,  the  eye  sparkles,  the  countenance 
opens,  and  the  individual  approaches  us  with  a  pleasing  courtesy,  expres- 
sive at  once  of  the  pleasure  he  has  received  from  our  approbation,  and  of 
his  desire  to  retain  it.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  faculty  is 
naturally  feeble,  shows,  by  the  undisturbed  fixture  of  his  countenance,  that 
our  censure  and  applause  are  alike  unimportant  to  him.  When  we  cen-. 
sure,  he  stares  us  in  the  face  with  calm  indifference,  or  gapes  in  stupid 
wonder. 

A  due  endowment  of  this  faculty  is  indispensable  to  an  amiable  charac- 
ter. It  gives  the  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  others  ;  it  is  the  drill-sergeant 
of  society,  and  admonishes  us  when  we  deviate  too  widely  from  the  line 
of  march  of  our  fellows  ;  it  induces  us  to  suppress  numberless  little  mani- 
festations of  selfishness,  and  to  restrain  many  peculiarities  of  temfier  and 
disposition,  from  the  dread  of  incurring  disapprobation  by  giving  offence ; 
it  is  the  butt  upon  which  wit  strikes  when,  by  means  of  ridicule,  it  drives 
us  from  our  follies.  To  be  laughed  at  is  worse  than  death  to  a  person  in 
whom  this  sentiment  is  strong. 

The  feeling  which  is  moat  commonly  experienced  when  this  organ  is 
large,  even  when  favourably  combined  with  other  organs,  is  anxiety  about 
what  the  world  will  think  of  us.  A  youth  in  whom  it  is  powerful  cannot 
do  this  thing,  because  everybody  will  look  at  him  ;  or  cannot  do  the  other, 
because  people  will  wonder.  In  older  persons  it  produces  a  fidgety 
anxiety  about  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of  the  circle  of  acquaintances 
who  compose  the  public  to  them.     If  Self-Esteem  also  is  powerful,  they 

•  Oratio  pro  Arckia,  t  EssatfSf  B.  i.,  ch.  41,  Cotton*s  Translation. 

J  See  Phren.  Joum.j  ii.,  537. 
Phren.  ftmm.,  vii.,  639.    Various  iUusltaliotva  o^  \iov^  ol  k\»^)vS^«sCvcik 
be  found  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  64 ;  viii.,  590,  59a,  4aS    Vx.,  W,  \\\. 
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tDMgl^  ttMDuelTeB  coatinuaDy  befora  the  public  ejfl,  and  Itiat  Iha  world 
»  occupied  wilh  little  else  than  weighing  tbeir  moliies,  speculating  on 
their  conduct,  and  adjusting  the  precise  point  in  the  scale  of  imporlinca 
ind  respectabililf  at  which  they  ODght  to  be  placed.  A  great  portion  a( 
this  feeling,  howBTer,  is  the  mere  inspiration  of  great  Self-Eateem  and 
Love  of  Approbation  in  Lheir  own  heads.  The  public  are  loo  much  «i' 
groused  with  tbemselieB  and  their  own  affsirt,  to  bestow  so  minute  and 
permanent  a  degree  of  attention  upon  an  individual.     This  aniietj  about 

Snblic  opinion,  when  too  great,  is  aubvenivo  of  happiness  and  indepen- 
ence.  It  renders  the  mere  dicta  of  the  society  in  which  the  individual 
moiea,  hia  code  of  morality,  religion,  lasle,  and  philasaphy  ;  and  incapa- 
citates him  from  upholding  truth  and  virtue,  if  disowned  by  those  whom 
he  imagines  inSuenliol  or  genteel.  The  want  of  n  philosophy  or  mind 
allows  wide  scope  to  the  aberrations  of  tlus  faculty ;  for,  in  the  absence 
of  WEQ-deGned  principles  of  taste  and  conduct,  individuals  of  high  preten- 
sion dictate,  with  saccesB,  fashions,  however  abaurd,  which  the  herd  of 
mankind  follow. 

The  characteriatic  difierencg  betweeu  the  dispasilion  to  oblige  conferted 
by  this  sentiment,  and  the  feeling  of  genuiue  kmdneBs  which  springs  from 
Benevolence,  is,  that  Love  of  Approbation  prompta  as  to  do  moat  for 
those  who  least  require  our  aid.  whereaa  Benevolence  takes  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  Men,  in  general,  care  little  for  the  approbation  of 
their  inferiors,  their  own  honaehold,  or  those  of  whom  they  are  altogether 
independent ;  and  he  whose  ciertiona  are  inspired  chieBy  by  this  faculty, 
will  do  ettiemety  tittle  to  benefit  theoi.  To  serve  or  please  the  great  and 
the  splendid,  on  the  other  hand,  or  strangers  whose  voice  may  raise  or 
depress  his  fame,  ha  Mill  make  ihe  most  animated  exertions.  Persons, 
accordingly,  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  is  very  ilrong,  and  Benevo- 
lence and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  are  frequently  the  most  agreeable 
■cqnaintancos  to  thosn  who  are  altogether  independent  of  them ;  "  they 
smile  on  all  who  care  not  for  lheir  frowns,"  while  they  neglect  or  torment 
their  inferiuis  and  equals, 

'  No  facullj'  ia  more  prone  to  rnn  into  excess  than  lyive  of  App>vba1ion  ; 
and  hence  it  baa  served  aa  n  fertile  theme  to  the  satirist  in  every  age. 
The  Characlirs  of  Theophraalui  contain  some  happy  sketches  in  ridicu'a 
of  lis  inordinate  manifestations.  In  Young's  Love  of  Fame  sJso  thore 
are  many  striking  passages  descriptive  of  the  absurdities  into  which  it 
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dran,  or  improperly  taught,  that  Love  of  Approbatioaieqairea  to  be  strong- 
ly appealed  to.* 

Combined  with  Secretiveness  large  and  Couscientiousness  deficient*  it 
prompts  its  possessor  to  pay  to  others  those  unmeaning  compliments  which 
pass  current  in  society,  and  which  most  persons  receive  well  when  ad- 
dressed to  themselves,  but  treat  with  ridicule  when  bestowed  lavishly  on 
others.  It  prompts  to  the  equivocation  of  **  not  at  home,"  when  the  per- 
son is  otherwise  engaged.  The  faculty  of  Conscientiousness  wo«ld  desire 
that  the  plain  fact  should  be  stated  ;  but  Love  of  Approbation  produces 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  Self- Esteem  of  the  person  calling  will  be 
offended,  if  any  engagement  can  render  it  inconvenient  to  see  him.  To 
save  this  pang.  Love  of  Approbation  and  Secretiveness  prompt  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  little  equivoque.  The  deceit  is  seen  through  by  all,  and 
nevertheless  the  use  of  it  is  more  pleasing  to  persons  in  whom  Self-Esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  are  very  large,  tluui  the  announcement  of  the 
simple  truth.  Some  individuals  state  candidly  that  they  are  **  engaffed  ;" 
and  I  have  asked  persons  in  whom  the  organs  above-mentioned  are  large, 
whether  they  felt  more  annoyed  by  this  reply  than  by  "  not  at  home,*' 
even  when  they  suspected  that  the  latter  meant  really  the  former.  They 
acknowledged  that,  on  the  first  occasion,  they  did  feel  slightly  irritated ; 
but  that  a  moment^s  reflection  satisfied  them  that  forcible  reasons  must 
exist  for  the  refusal,  and  that  the  very  announcement  of  the  truth  was  an 
appeal  to  their  higher  feelings,  and  a  proof  of  unhesitating  confidence  in 
tneir  attachment  and  good  sense  ;  and  ever  after  they  were  not  offend- 
ed by  the  reply,  **  Engaged."  It  is  the  same  concomitance  of  Love  of 
Approbation  with  Secretiveness  which  prompts  some  individuals  to  pur- 
sue the  practice  of  calling  on  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to  style 
their  friends,  when  they  thmk  that  they  are  not  at  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  their  card.  This  proceeding  is  an  offer  of  flattery  to  the  Self- 
Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  of  the  persons  called  upon  ;  but  as  in 
the  fashionable  code  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  either  affection  or  esteem 
for  them,  but  mere  civility  or  attention,  it  is,  in  truth,  a  very  slender  com- 
pliment. The  real  import  of  these  conventional  ceremonies  is  universally 
understood,  so  that  philosophy  sees  in  them  only  ludicrous  attempts  at 
gratifying  Love  of  Approbation,  attended  with  no  success. 

When  the  developement  of  Love  of  Approbation  is  excessive,  while  the 
regulating  organs  are  deficient,  it  is  the  cause  of  great  unhappiness.  It 
renders  the  little  girl  at  school  miserable,  if  her  dress  and  the  style  of 
living  of  her  parents  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  parents  of  her  associates. 
It  overwhelms  the  artist,  author,  or  public  speaker  with  misery,  if  a  rival 
is  praised  in  the  journals  in  higher  terms  than  himself.  A  lady  is  tor- 
mented by  perceiving  in  the  possession  of  her  acquaintance  finer  dresses 
or  equipages  than  her  own.  It  excites  the  individual  to  talk  of  himself, 
his  affairs  and  connexions,  so  as  to  communicate  to  the  auditor  vast  ideas 
of  his  greatness  or  goodness  ;  in  short,  vanity  is  one  form  of  its  abuse. 
*|  Sir,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  Goldsmith  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unno- 
ticed, that  he  often  talks,  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he  is  in  the 
company."  When  not  combined  with  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence, it  leads  to  foiled  professions  of  respect  and  friendship ;  and  many 
manifest  it  by  promises  and  invitations,  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled  or 
accepted.  It,  as  well  as  Self-Esteem,  prompts  to  the  use  of  the  first 
person ;  but  its  tone  is  that  of  courteous  solicitation,  while  the  /  of 
Self-Esteem  is  presumptuous  and  full  of  pretension. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organ  is  deficient,  and  the  sentiment,  in 
conseouence,  is  feeble,  the  individual  cares  little  about  the  opinion  enter- 
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kained  of  him  by  others ;  and,  provided  they  have  not  the  power  to  punish 
bis  person  or  abridge  his  possessions,  he  is  capable  of  laughing  at  their 
censures,  and  contemning  their  applause.  Persons  of  this  sort,  if  endowed 
with  the  selfish  propensities  in  a  strong  degree,  constitute  what  are  termed 
**  impracticable  "  men  ;  their  whole  feelings  are  concentrated  in  self,  and 
they  are  dead  to  the  motive  which  might  induce  them  to  abate  one  iota 
of  their  own  pretenbidns  to  oblige  others.  If  actuated  by  any  strong  pas- 
sion, and  endowed  with  intellect,  it  is  astonishing  what  they  are  sometimes 
able  to  accomplish  in  attaining  their  objects.  Strangers  to  ceremony  and 
indifferent  to  censure,  they  meet  with  a  thousand  rebuffs  which  they  never 
feel,  and  are  loaded  with  a  hundred  indignities  which  never  affect  them : 
free  from  the  restraints  which  delicacy  imposes  upon  others,  they  practise 
upon  the  benevolence,  the  disposition  to  oblige,  or  the  interest  of  mankind, 
and  succeed  in  circumstances  in  which  a  sensitive  mind  would  have  found 
only  obstacles  unsurmountable. 

Philosophers  and  acute  observers  of  human  nature  have  long  distin- 
guished between  pride  and  vanity  ;*  but,  nevertheless,  no  error  is  more 
frequently  committed  by  ordinary  minds  than  to  confound  them  ;  and  no 
mistake  is  more  common  than  to  imagine  that' beaux  and  belles,  and  all 
who  are  very  tasteful  and  particular  about  their  personal  appearance  or 
equipages,  are  necessaiily  extremely  conceited.  A  large  Love  of  Appro- 
bation and  much  Ideality,  joined  with  Individuality,  which  produces  atten- 
tion to  dotails,  and  Order,  will,  in  general,  give  rise  to  the  passion  for 
neatness,  propriety,  and  ornament ;  but  such  a  combination,  mstead  of 
producing  a  proud  or  conceited  character,  inspires  with  the  very  opposite 
dispositions.    I  rarely  see  a  davdy  who  is  not  at  bottom  a  polite,  obliging, 

food-natnred,  but  probably  weak,  individual ;  and  it  is  only  when  large  Self- 
Isteem,  which  is  not  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  beauxism,  is  imded  to 
the  combination,  that  the  common  opinion  will  be  justified  by  the  result. 
This  faculty  corresponds  to  the  Desire  of  Esteem  of  Dr.  Keid  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  to  the  Desire  of  Glory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  obser- 
vations of  these  philosophers  on  its.  functions  are  generally  correct ;  but 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  Self-Esteem,  they  treat  chiefly  of  its  heroic  mani- 
festations, and  present  us  with  almost  no  views  of  its  operations  in  the 
more  interesting  theatre  of  private  life. 

The  faculty,  when  powerful,  ^ives  a  tendency  to  carry  the  head  back- 
ward, and  a  little  to  the  side ;  it  communicates  a  soft  soliciting  tone  to 
the  voice,  puts  smiles  into  the  countenance,  and  produces  that  elegant 
line  of  >beauty  in  the  lips  which  resembles  Apollo's  bow. 

As  formerly  mentioned,  the  French  are  remarkable  for  a  large  deve- 
lopement  of  Uiis  organ,  while  the  English  excel  in  Self-Esteem.  The 
influence  of  the  Love  of  Approbation  shows  itself  in  the  manners,  institu- 
tions, and  daily  literature  of  France  in  afl  extraordinary  degree.  Com- 
pliments and  praises  are  the  current  coin  of  conversation  ;  and  a  late 
writer  most  justly  observes,  that,  "  in  France,  glory  is  the  condiment  to 
the  whole  feast  of  life,  and  the  trumpet  of  fame  is  that  which  makes  the 
sweetest  music  to  their  ears."t  In  private  life  also,  an  individual  who 
has  much  Love  of  Approbation  himself,  is  extremely  prone  to  pay  compli* 
ments  to  others,  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  pleasure  of  being  praised, 
and  to  believe  that  in  this  way  he  renders  himself  highly  agreeable. 

The  faculty  is  generally  more  active  in  women  than  in  men  ;  and  it  is 
observed,  that  a  greater  number  of  women  than  of  men  become  insane 
from  this  feeling.    Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  he  had  met  with  only  one 

*  "  Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity  makes  us  desire  the  esteetck 
jf  others.    It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has  dQiiie,X\aX«L  tuvcLSAVm         ^ 
to  be  vain." — Blair*s  LeeiurUt  lect.  10. 
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gun  nho  had  become  denineed  from  Ihia  cauie.  lU  eSeeU,  whao  dintai, 
b>Te  alroidy  been  described  in  the  hiilonr  o!  iba  diicavery  of  the  organ.* 
The  organ  ia  poiseiicd  b^  the  tower  anitnaU.  The  dog  i*  eiuemelf 
fond  of  ippiobaiion.  and  llie  boraa  diaplaya  the  aentiment,  not  onlj  in 
hi*  aetiilbiiity  to  mirki  of  alTection,  bat  in  bia  ipiih  of  emulation  in  the 
race.     Dr.  Gall  mention*,  tliat,  in  Ibe  lOulh  of  France,  the  peaiuiU  attach 


uiBi  [na  animaii  uiiocniana  u  as  a  mant  oi  appiuuaiiDn,  anu  levj  am 
when  it  i>  lakcn  iway.  He  mentiona  alio,  that  he  had  a  female  moi 
who,  on  recalling  a  fiandkarchiar,  put  it  on  ai  a  robe,  and  took  sxt 
dinar;  ilclight  in  seeing  ir  trail  behind  her  aa  a  train.  In  all  tbaas  creai 
the  organ  it  largely  deieloped. 

The  organ  is  Isr^a  in  Dr.  Helte,  the  Reverend  Mr.  M.,  King 
Bruce,  and  Clara  Fiaher ;  and  deficient  in  D.  Hag^rl  sod  " 

It  ia  established. 

12.  CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Tula  organ  is  situated  near  Ihe  middle  of  each 
the  OBsiScation  of  the  bone  generallj  commeacea. 

The  figures  represent  its   appearance  Ciroi 

when  Urge  and  small. 

Dr.  Gall  was  acquainted  at  Vienna  with 
a  prelate,  a  man  a!  excellent  senso  and 
conaiderable  intellect.  Soma  parsons  had 
an  aversion  toward  him,  because,  through 
fear  of  compiomieing  himself,  he  infused 
intohii  diacouraea  interminable  reflection  a, 
and  delivered  them  with  tmaupportable 
ilownesa.  When  any  one  began  a  cod- 
Tcnaliun  with  him,  it  wis  very  difficult  to 
bring  it  to  B  concluaioD.  He  paueed  con- 
tinually in  Ihe  middle  of  his  sentencea,  and 
repealed  the  beginning  of  them  two  or 
three  times  before  proceeding  failher  A 
thouaand  limes  he  pushed  the  pauenca  of 
Dr.  Gsll  to  eitiemity.  He  never  happen 
ed  by  any  accidont  to  gire  way  to  the 
nataral  flow  of  his  ideas  ;  but  recurred  a 
hundred  timea  to  what  ha  had  already  said, 
consulting  with  himself  whether  he  could 
not  amend  it  in  some  point.  Hie  manner 
of  acting  wse  in  confoimitj  witG  his  man- 
ner of  speaking.  Ha  prepared  with  infi 
nite  precautions  for  the  most  insigniRcant  ondertokmgi  Ha  subiectad 
every  lonneiion  to  the  most  rigorous  eiammation  and  calculation  Mora 

This  case,  however,  was  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  arrest  the  atlentioD  . 
of  Dr.  GsU;  but  this  prelate  happened  to  be  connected  in  public  affain 
with  a  counsellor  of  the  ri-gency,  whose  eternal  irresolution  had  procured 
for  him  the  nickname  of  Cictiabio.  At  the  eismination  of  the  public 
schools  these  two  individuals  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  Dr  Gall  aat 
in  the  seat  immediately  behind  them.  This  arrangement  afforded  him  la 
eicellenl  opportunity  of  obaervin^  their  heads.  The  circumstance  which 
moat  forcibly  arre«ted  his  attention  was,  that  both  their  heads  were  very 
WaaJ  lit  liie  upper,  lateral,  and  hind  [laits,  \^e  aiun-uoa  at  ^«  ot^tn  in 
I  •!*>  Dr.  A.  Combe's  ObiervHioiu  m  Itlalol  I>rTCR■c«>unt,v■'Vl^■ 
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question.  The  dispoeitions  and  intellectual  qualities  of  these  two  men 
were,  in  other  respects,  very  different ;  but  they  resembled  each  other  in 
circumspection,  and  also  in  this  particular  developement  of  head.  The 
coincidence  between  them  in  this  point  suggested  the  idea  to  Dr.  Gall, 
that  irresolution,  indecision,  and  circumspection  might  be  connected  with 
certain  parts  of  the  brain.  Subsequent  reflections  on  this  disposition,  and 
observation  of  additional  facts,  converted  the  presumption  into  certainty. 

It  is  a  principle  in  Phrenology,  that  absence  of  one  quality  never  confers 
another.  Every  feeling  is  something  positive  m  itself,  and  is  not  a  mere 
negation  of  a  different  eAiotion.  Fear,  then,  is  a  positive  sentiment,  and 
not  the  mere  want  of  courage ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  faculty 
now  under  discussion  produces  that  feeling.  The  tendency  of  the  senti* 
ment  is  to  make  the  individual  apprehend  danger  ;  and  this  leads  him  to 
hesitate  before  he  acts,  and  to  look  to  consequences  that  he  may  be  assured 
of  his  safety.  Dr.  Spurzheim  names  it  **  Cautiousness/*  which  appella- 
tion I  retain  as  sufficiently  expressive,  although  the  primitive  feeling 
appears,  on  a  rigid  analysis,  to  be  simply  fear.  Dr.  Gall  says,  "  It  was 
requisite  that  man  and  animals  should  be  endowed  with  a  faculty  to  enable 
them  to  foresee  certain  events,  to  give  them  a  presentiment  of  certain 
circumstances,  and  to  prompt  them  to  provide  against  danger.  Without 
such  a  disposition,  their  attention  would  have  been  occupied  only  with  the 
present ;  and  they  would  have  been  incapable  of  taking  any  measures  with 
reference  to  the  future.*'  Accordingly,  he  describes  the  faculty  which 
prompts  to  these  actions,  as  if  it  comprised  something  intellectual ;  and 
he  calls  it  "  Circumspectioiif  Foresight."  Dr.  Spurzheim  "does  not 
believe  that  it  foresees  ;  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  blind,  and  without  reflection, 
though  it  may  excite  the  reflective  faculties."  This  observation  appears 
to  me  correct. 

A  full  developement  of  this  organ  is  essential  to  a  prudent  character. 
It  produces  a  cautious,  circumspect,  and  considerate  disposition  of  mind. 
Persons  so  organized,  says  Dr.  Gall,  "  are  habitually  on  their  guard  ; 
they  know  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  sustain  than  to  acquire  reputation, 
and,  consequently,  every  new  undertaking  is  prosecuted  as  carefully  as 
the  first.  They  look  forward  to  all  possible  dangers,  and  are  anxious  to 
anticipate  every  occurrence  ;  they  ask  advice  of  every  one,  and  often, 
after  having  received  much  counsel,  remain  undecided.  They  put  great 
faith  in  the  observation,  that,  of  a  hundred  misfortunes  which  befal  us, 
ninety-nine  arise  from  our  own  fault.  Such  persons  never  break  any 
article  ;  they  may  pass  their  lives  in  pruning  trees,  or  in  working  with  sharp 
tools,  without  cutting  themselves.  If  they  see  a  vessel  placed  near  the 
edge  of  the  table,  their  nerves  shrink.  If  they  give  credit,  or  indulge  in 
gambling,  they  never  lose  large  sums  of  money.  Finally,"  says  he,  "  they 
form  a  standing  subject  of  criticism  to  their  less  considerate  neighbours, 
who  look  on  their  forebodings  as  extravagant,  and  their  precautions  as 
trifling  and  absurd."* 

When  the  organ  is  too  large,  it  produces  doubts,  irresolution,  and 
wavering  ;  and  may  lead  to  absolute  incapacity  for  vigorous  and  decisive 
conduct.  A  great  and  involuntary  activity  of  it  produces  a  panic — a  state 
in  which  the  mind  is  hurried  away  by  an  irresistible  emotion  of  fear,  for 
which  no  adequate  external  cause  exists. 

The  organ  is  almost  uniformly  large  in  children,  and  appears,  from  this 
circumstance,  to  be  developed  at  an  earlier  age  than  many  of  the  other 
organs.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature ;  as  caution  is  never  more 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  individual  than  during  the  helpless  yean 
tf  infancy  and  childhood.     The  cut  repiesetilft  a.  lo^  V\fe'w  ^^  ^^  ^Jk(^  ^ 

»  Sm  les  FanolwM  du  Cerveau,  tome  Vv .,  "^.  ^^« 
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ihB  Cingaleu  b<^  drrady  Ggurwd  od  p.  104. 
Cbildren  pouewing  a  large  endoamcDt  maj 
b«  ufelT  iTHited  lo  take  eata  at  ihemMlm ; 
tbej  will  lutlj  ba  round  Id  danger.  WIwb, 
OD  Uie  olhet  hand,  Lba  organ*  are  imall  in  a 
child,  be  will  be  a  hanleta  infant;  fift; 
keeper*  will  uol  lupplj  the  |jlacs  of  ihe  in- 
(tJDctivB  guardianibjp  (iBrforined  b;  adequats  1 
CauUousnes*.  In  a  hoj  of  lii  jean  of  aga  Itl 
it  wii  very  small,  and  he  took  o3  hi*  clothe* 
to  loap  iuLo  an  old  quany  full  of  water  to  re- 
cover hia  cap,  which  the  wind  had  blown  into 
II 1  totnlly  inienaible  to  the  danger,  which  waa 
imininent,  of  being  drowned.  In  aomo  reiy 
joung  children  the  organ*  are  so  prominent  aa  lo  alarm  mother*  wilh  th* 
fear  of  diaeaie  or  deformity.  Water  in  the  head  indeed  frequently  ahowi 
itaelf  hi  an  enlargement  of  thi*  part  of  the  akuU,  but  it  is  not  unconmon 
for  UDikUful  peraon*  to  mi*lBke  a  natural  and  healthy  deTelopement  of 
the  organ  in  queation  for  an  indication  of  that  malady. 

In  mature  age,  when  Ihe  organ  i*  very  deficient,  the  indiiidual  is  nek 
*  and  precipitate.  He  is  never  apprehensiie  about  the  reiulla  of  hi*  con- 
duct, and  often  proceeds  lo  act  without  due  conaideration.  Psnon*  of 
thi*  deacriplion  are  frequently  of  sgay,carelea(  diepoaition,  and  engnwi- 
«d  entirely  with  the  present ;  they  adopt  raah  reaolulion*,  atid  enter  upon 
haiardoua  ealerpriiea,  without  deljberation  or  advice.  Indomeatic  lifemi*- 
forluQe*  overtake  (hem  in  consequence  of  their  want  ofpreeaoticn.  Froia 
conatitutional  reckleiuMwa,  they  precipitate  itremselvEB  sgainal  objeeta  in 
the  dark  ;  they  break  frangible  articles,  owing  tn  want  of  precaution  in  ar- 
ranging tbem  ;  and  laae  the  money  which  they  lend,  by  omitting  tu  take 
E roper  aecurilj  for  repayment.  Riding  npon  a  slippery  path,  qmleiaaepu- 
la  (a  danger,  their  horae  Felt*  and  deprives  tbem  of  life.  A  eat,  or  other 
animal,  ovBrtnins  the  candle  which  Ihey  hava  left  burning,  and  acta  ihair. 
bouse  on  Sre.     In  abort,  Ibej  are  subject    to   interminible    miafortUDM, 


An  individual  with  large  Acquisitirenssa  and  Self-Esteem,  whicbprodl 
instinctive  lelSahneas,  wm  pointed  out  to  me  aa  renurkabty  carelul  oif 
own  intereat,  allhough  the  organ  of  Cantiouaneea  waa  def 


head.  It  waa  admitted,  however,  that  hia  prudence  conaisled  chiefly  ia 
reaialiiig  aolicitations  to  perform  generous  aclians,  and  to  enter  inU 
auretyahip;  but  that,  when  a  tempting  prospect  of  gain  was  held  Ont  to 
him,  although  attended  with  great  risk,  he  was  liable  to  daah  into  the 
adventure,  and,  in  consequence,  frequenlty  suslained  aevere  loasee.  Hia 
UQtutal  diapoaitiona  rendered  hioi  little  prone  to  eiceasive  generosity,  ud 
in  thai  respect  no  danger  awaited  him  ;  but  if  Cautiousness  bad  beenlai;ge,  . 
it  would  have  rendered  him  alive  to  the  perils  of  speculation,  and  promptod 
himtopreferimallandGertainprofits,  to  the  chances  of  great  but  uncar- 
tain  gam. 

Extreme  and  involuntary  activity  of  this  faculty  produces  internal  aen- 
sationl  of  dread  and  apprehension,  highly  distressing  to  the  individual, 
although  often  very  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  apectatora.  The 
character  of  "  the  fearful  man,"  depicted  by  Theophtaatua.  may  be  referred 
to  a*  an  excellent  illustraiioti.  Many  ueraons  believe  that  the  reeling* 
of  the  mind  depend  upon  the  dictatea  of^the  anderstaniting,  and  that  indt- 

•  Gall  Sur  Ut  Fonctima  du  Ccihqu,  vomB  n.,  v-  'i''^- 
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viduals,  il  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced  of  the  ground* 
lessness  of  their  apprehensions,^ might,  by  an  act  of  volition*  remove  the 
terrors  which  oppress  tliem.  Such  notions  argue  great  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature.  As  easily  can  we  remove  a  pain  from  the  leg,  by  resolving 
to  be  quit  of  it,  as  can  the  unhappy  sufferer,  under  diseased  Cautiousness, 
dispel  the  mental  gloom  by,  which  he  is  afflicted. 

A  large  developement  of  this  organ,  combined  with  much  Destructive- 
ness,  predisposes  to  self-destruction.  Cautiousness  does  not  produce 
suicide  as  a  specific  act ;  but  the  sentiment,  when  stimulated  to  excess 
by  disease  of  the  organs,  gives  rise  to  intense  melancholy,  anguish,  and 
anxiety,  and,  by  rendering  life  extremely  miserable,  indirectly  prompts  to 
this  result.  Hence  the  fact,  that  the  best  of  men,  and  those  in  whose 
external  circumstances  no  adequate  motive  can  be  found,  are  sometimes 
led  to  that  fatal  deed.  Let  no  one  suppose  such  an  act  done  from  mere 
error  in  judgment.  It  proceeds  from  internal  and  involuntary  feelings  of 
a  diseased  nature,  of  the  misery  and  torment  of  which  no  man,  who  has 
never  felt  anything  similar,  can  form  an  accurate  conception.  The  great 
ignorance  of  mankind  in  general,  regarding  the  state  of  mind  which  pre- 
disposes to  suicide,  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  the  organs  being  en- 
tirely overlooked,  and  from  the  fact  not  being  known,  that  disease  in  any 
of  them  deranges  the  character  of  the  same  feeling  which  it  serves  to 
manifest,  and  often  renders  it  independent  of  the  will.  Dr.  A.  Combe 
examined  a  number  of  suicides  in  the  Morgue  at  Paris,  and  found  in  them 
Hope  generally  small,  with  Cautiousness  and  Destructiveness  large ;  and 
I  have  seen  several  similar  examples.* 

Many  instances  of  disease  of  this  organ  occur,  not  only  in  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  but  in  private  life.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  at  Vienna,  he 
attended  two  fathers  of  families  in  easy  circumstances,  who,  nevertheless, 
were  tormented  night  and  day  by  the  apprehension  tiiat  their  wives  and 
children  were  exposed  to  die  of  hunger.  The  most  earnest  assurances 
of  theur  friends  were  insufficient  to  make  them  comprehend  that  this  fear 
was  altogether  chimerical.  After  their  recoveiy,  they  coudd  not  bear  to 
hear  their  condition  mentioned,  through  terror  of  a  relapse.  Before  their 
malady,  they  were  known  to  be  men  of  gloomy  dispositions. 

Pinel,  under  the  head  of  Melancholy,  mentions  a  variety  of  cases  refer- 
rible  to  diseased  Cautiousness.  '^  A  distinguished  military  officer,"  says 
he,  **  after  fifty  years  of  active  service  in  the  country,  was  attacked  with 
disease.  It  commenced  by  his  experiencing  vivid  emotions  from  the  slight- 
est causes :  if,  for  example,  he  heard  any  disease  spokeh  of,  he  immedi- 
ately believed  himself  to  be  attacked  by  it ;  if  any  one  was  mentioned  as 
deranged  in  intellect,  he  imagined  himself  insane,  and  retired  into  his 
chamber  full  of  melancholy  thoughts  and  inquietude.  Everything  became 
for  him  a  subject  of  fear  and  alarm.  If  he  enter(»(l  into  a  house,  ho  was 
afraid  that  the  floor  would  fall,  and  precipitate  him  Amid  its  ruins.  He 
could  not  pass  a  bridge  without  terror,  unless  impeU«(^  by  the  sentiment 
of  honour  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.*' 

The  forms  in  which  this  aflfection  shows  itself  are  numbftrless.  It  is  in 
vain  to  address  the  understanding  of  the  patient  by  argument ;  because 
the  disease  consists  in  a  disordered  state  of  a  corporeal  orgin,  and  the 
only  consequence  of  the  most  irresistible  demonstration  to  ^h<»  intellect 
would  be  a  change  of  the  object  of  terror,  but  no  alleviation  of  the  feelings 
of  painful  apprehension  itself,  f 

*  See  Phrenological  Journal^  vi.,  77 ;  ix.,  136. 

+  See  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  Observations  on  Mental  Derangemcntt  yi^.l5\f 
267 ;  and  an  Essay  by  him  on  the  Seat  and  Nature  ol  Ky^cJcvsnftxvjuK^*^,*^^ 
The  Phrenological  Joutnal,  iii.,  51.    Seealao:fo\.  Vi.,"p^.nV^>*'««>'^\ 
Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society ,  p.  "^13. 
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Dr.  Oall  mentions,  that  this  organ  is  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  thoae 
of  the  lower  animals  which  venture  out  only  duripg  the  night,  as  owlt  and 
bats ;  and  also  by  those  animals  which  place  sentinels  to  warn  them  of 
approaching  danger,  as  the  wiki  gooae,  chamois,  craoa,  starling,  and  boi* 
sard.  Amouff  the  lower  animals  it  is  generally  larger  in  femalea  than 
in  males ;  and  Dr.  Gall  mentions  some  curioua  facts,  illustratiTa  of  tha 
greater  manifestation  of  the  faculty  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  Ete 
happened  to  kill  so  many  as  twenty  squirrels,  without  finding  a  aii^a 
female  among  them  ;  although  it  was  not  the  season  in  which  th^  are 
confined  by  the  care  of  their  young.  He  caught,  during  three  years,  fortj- 
four  cats  in  his  garden,  among  which  he  found  only  five  femalee.  During 
one  winter  five  hundred  bears  were  killed  in  two  provincea  of  Virgioia, 
among  which  onl^  two  females  were  discovered.  An  account  of  the 
wolves  destroyed  m  France  from  let  January,  1816,  to  1st  January,  1817, 
was  published  officially  by  Count  Gerardm,  captain  of  the  Royal  Chaae : 
it  showed  1894  males,  and  only  523  females.  Among  the  goats  the  leader 
is  always  a  female,  and  their  safety,  it  will  be  recoTlectM,  arises  from  ^ 
high  degree  of  circumspection.  Among  wild  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
animals  which  are  defended  by  courage,  the  leader  is  uniformlv  a  mnle^ 
for,  in  this  sex,  Gombativeness  is  usually  larger. .  This  fact,  of  Mmalee  in 

freneral  being  more  cautious  than  males,  is  corroborated  by  Captain  FVank- 
m,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  "  It  is  extraordinary,"  aaya  he, 
"  that,  although  I  made  inquiries  extensively  among  the  Inaians,  I  met 
with  but  one  who  said  that  he  had  killed  a  she  bear  with  young  in  the 
womb." 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  these  statements,  that 
more  males  are  produced  by  nature  than  females ;  which  isqoite  correct : 
but  this  excess  of  males  does  not  extend  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  their  deaths  by  violence. 

The  metaphysicians,  in  general,  do  not  treat  of**  fear,"  nor  of  the  instinc- 
tive tendency  to  take  precautions  against  danger,  as  an  original  prindplci 
of  the  mind  ;*'but  its  existence  and  utility  are  recognised  bj  Lord  &anies.* 
*'  It  is  not,"  says  he,  **  within  the  reach  of  fancy  to  conceive  anything 
more  artfully  contrived  to  answer  its  purpose,  than  the  instinctive  passioD 
of  fear,  which,  upon  the  first  surmise  of  danger,  operates  instantaneonsljr. 
K.0  little  doth  the  passion,  in  such  instances,  depend  on  reason,  that  it 
frequently  operates  in  contradiction  to  it :  a  man  who  is  not  upon  his  guard 
cannot  avoid  ehrinking  at  a  blow,  though  he  knows  it  to  be  aimed  in  aport ; 
nor  avoid  closing  his  eyes  at  the  approach  of  what  may  hurt  them,  though 
conscious  that  he  is  in  no  danger."!  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  ranks  meUSt^ 
choly  among  the  primitive  emotions,  which  is  one  of  the  effects  of  this 
faculty  in  a  state  of  constant,  but  not  violent,  activity. 

The  organ  is  larger  in  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scotch,  than  in  the 
Celtic  French ;  and  it  appears  to  be  larger  in  the  English  than  in  the 
Turkish  head.  Mr.  Forster,  a  civil  servant  on  the  Madras  Establishments 
travelled  overland  from  Bengal  to  England  in  the  year  1782,  disguised  aa 
a  Turk.  In  all  the  numberless  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  he  had 
the  address  successfully  to  maintain  his  disguise,  except  in  one  single  in- 
stance, in  which  he  was  detected  by  an  individual  who  was  led  to  certainty 
in.  the  discovery  which  he  made,  by  examining  the»hapc  of  the  traveller** 
head.  "  A  Georgian  merchant,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  **  who  occupied  the 
room  next  to  mine,  (it  was  at  Cashmere,)  and  was  a  very  agreeable  neigh- 
bour, did  not,  I  observed,  give  a  ready  credit  to  my  story,  which  he  crosa- 

*  As  to  the  manifestations  of  Cautiousness  in  the  lower  animals,  see  Levi 
*'  fiketchea,  B.  ii.,  Sk.  i. 
netUs  of  Criticism^  8th  edit.,  1805,  vo\.  \.,  ^.  QA. 
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is  tokens  at  suspicion  ;  and  one  def ,  having  deiired  lo 

(ook  al  mj  head,  he  decidedly  pronounced  it  lo  be  that  of  a  Chrialian.    In 

future  couveraalion  he  explained  to  mc,  and  proved  by  campariuin,  thai 

.e  head  of  A  Christian  ia  broad  bthind.  and  fialltd  eul  at  Che  croum  ;  that 

ra  nairon  al  the  tou,  and,  liko  a  monkey's,  has 

ic  rorm."'    This  description  indicates  Cautiousness  to  be  larger  in 

LhB  Chrialian. 

an  ia  large  in  Bruce,  Hetic,  Bums,  the  Swlsa,  Scotch,  Mum- 
daa3,t  Cingaleae,t  PoruiianB,  and  Papnans ;{  moderate  in 
Ballinghani,  Mary  Macinnea,  and  negroes.  The  subjoined  figurea  repre- 
aant  two  akulla  indicating  a  great  deielopement  of  the  organ,  Thcae  on 
ho  left  ara  viewa  of  the  skull  of  a  Candian,  one  of  the  Cingaleae  tribes 
a  Ceylon ;  the  others,  of  the  skull  of  a  Pspuan,  or  inhabitant  of  New 
Guinea. 


Tlie  diQ-er^ 


adih  al   this  part  between  heada   of  the   same 
,        ,  iBaUrgeandsinalldevolopeinemofCautiouiineBS, 

Beqnenllj  exceeds  an  inch  and  a  half;  and  as  the  organ  is  psrticulnrlj 
■asy  of  obserralion,  it  deaetrea  the  attention  of  beginners. 
The  organ  ia  ascertained. 

n.— SUPEEIOR  SENTIMENTS. 

HtTHEBTO  ne  have  conaidered  man  so  far  aa  he  ia  animal.  But  besides 
Hke  organs  and  faculties  already  spoken  of,  common  to  him  and  the  brutes, 
'^-  is  endowodwith  a  variety  of  aontimenls,  which  consiiiu 
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n  chaiactiT.     Or  the**  ths  loner  aninuU  appaur  to  ba  deMUnt* 

ig  coDTolulioD*  whictk  rorm  ths  orguw  of  Veneiation,  Hope,  and  Cob 
iciiDliauaiMaa  in  the  buman  brain  lun  tnatienelj  ;  and  m  iha  bniu 
uf  the  lowei  animal*,  lo  fat  aa  I  hare  obaoired,  do  comipODdiiig  couto- 
tottona  appear.  The  organ*  of  BmSTOlaDce  and  ImiLaLion,  howeTor 
which  are  here  clt**ed  amoDg  Ihe  nipeTiOT  aenlimenta,  tdd  hmgitodiDaUj 
arid  coireapoiidiDg  pan*  arafouad  in  the  brain*  of  the  lower  animala. 

13.  BENEVOLENCE. 

TaiB  oigaai*  aitualed  at  tho  uppetpattof  the  frontal  bona,  m  tha  com- 
nal  aapect,  and  immedialal;  before  tha  fontanal.  When  it  ia  large,  tba 
frontal  bone  liie*  with  an  arched  appearance,  above  the  organ  ot  CoB»- 
paiiion  ;  when  atnall,  the  forehead  la  low  and  ratniling.  The  followini 
cute  exhibit  a  contrail  in  Ihie  raapect ;  the  ikull  of  Bunii  being  elerated 
far  above  the  eyea,  while  that  of  Oriffilhi  (a  murderer}  ia  lowandnanow 
iarumt.  TheGgura*  of  QottTried  and  £u*tache,an  pp.  86aDd87,Di*T 
likewiie  be  compared  at  thia  organ  : 

RoBiar  BoBH*.  QairrixBa. 


a  greater  degree  or  goodneai  than  that  young  man  poeteieea.  For  more 
than  ten  yean,  during  which  he  hae  been  in  mj  aerrice,  I  have  aeen  him 
manifeat,  on  all  occaaiona,  onlj  benevolence  and  aweetnesa  of  diapoei- 
tion.  Thia  ia  the  more  aurpriaing,  aa  he  doea  not  poBaeai  the  adrantana 
of  education,  and  has  grown  up  lo  manhood  among  aervanta  of  tbtt  m- 
ferioi  habila."  Dr.  Gall  adda,  that,  preyioualy  to  that  time,  he  had  been 
fat  from  tuppoiing  that  what  ii  called  goodneaa  of  heart  could  have  anj 
organ  in  ihe  brain,  and,  consequently,  had  never  looked  for  indicatioD*  of 
it  in  the  bead.  The  repeated  aolicitationa  of  hi*  friend,  however,  at 
[encth  awakened  his  cutioaitj.  « 

He  immediate!;  recollectedthehabilualconductof  a  young  man  whom 
he  had  known  from  hi*  moat  tender  iofancy,  and  who  wa*  diatiiigni^ad 
from  hia  numeroua  brothers  and  aiatera  bj  hia  goodneea  of  heart.  Al- 
though he  was  paaaionBtelf  fond  of  the  games  proper  lo  his  age,  and  de- 
lighted in  scouring  the  foreata  in  aearch  of  birds'  neala,  yet  no  aooner  did 
any  of  his  brothers  and  aisteia  become  aick,  thsn  an  inclination  atill  more 
powerful  kept  him  at  home,  and  drew  from  him  the  most  BBsiduoua  atten- 
tions toward  the  aiifferer.  When  grapes,  or  applea,  or  chetriea  were 
dialributed  among  the  children,  his  ahare  was  alwaya  the  leaat,  and  he 
rejoiced  in  seeing  the  olhera  partake  more  iBrgoly  than  himself.  He  vraa 
never  more  pleaaed  than  when  some  good  fortune  happened  lo  those  whcm 
he  loved,  on  which  occaaiona  he  often  shed  tears  of  joy.  He  wa*  f<Kid 
of  taking  cburge  of  sheep,  doga,  tabbila,  pigeona,  wA  bn4a  -,  and  if  oo* 
'^  IbaeebinU  btppaied  to  die,he  weptlAtMtVj.'v^a^&^&vtfAU&^atxaM 
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upon  bim  the  ridicule  of  his  companions.  Up  to  the  present  time,  con- 
tmues  Dr.  Gall,  henevoleilce  and  goodness  are  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  this  individual.  These  dispositions  certainly  did  not  arise 
frqm  education ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  all  along  surrounded  by 
those  whose  conduct  was  calculated  to  produce  the  very  opposite  results. 
Dr.  Gall  then  began  to  suspect,  that  what  is  called  goodness  of  heart  is 
not  an  acquired,  but  an  innate,  quality  of  the  mind. 

On  another  occasion,  amid  a  very  large  family,  he  spoke  of  the  boasted 
goodness  of  heart  of  the  servant  Joseph.  *'  Ah  !''  said  the  eldest  daughter, 
*'  our  brother  Charles  is  exactly  like  him ;  you  must  positively  examine 
his  head — I  cannot  tell  you  how  a  good  a  cnild  he  is.^' 

'^  I  had  thus  in  my  eye,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  **  three  cases  in  which  good- 
ness of  disposition  was  strongly  marked.  I  took  casts  of  the  head,  placed 
them  beside  each  other,  and  continued  to  examine  them  until  I  should 
discover  a  developemcnt  common  to  the  three.  This  I  at  last  found, 
although  the  heads  were  in  other  respects  very  differently  formed.  In 
the  meantime  I  tried  to^nd  similar  cases  in  families,  schools,  &c.,  that  I 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  multiply  and  correct  my  observations.  I  extended 
my  investigations  to  animals  alsd,  and,  in  a  short  time,  collected  so  great 
a  number  of  facts,  that  there  is  no  fundamental  quality  or  faculty  whoso 
existence  and  organ  are  better  established  than  those  of  Benevolence." 

The  faculty  produces  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others  and  delight  in 
the  diffusion  of  enjoyment.  It  disposes  to  active  goodness,  and,  in  cases 
of  distress,  to  compassion.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  kindliess  flowing 
from  this  sentiment,  from  acts  of  attention  arising  from  Love  of  Appro- 
bation or  more  interested  motives.  A  warmth  and  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  a  directness  of  purpose,  are  communicated  by  this  faculty,  that  touch 
the  mind  at  once.  We  feel  its  character,  and  recognise  it  as  genuine, 
unalloyed  goodness,  aiming  at  no  end  but  the  welfare  of  its  object.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  air  of  **  empressement "  evidently  ass'umed,  or  of 
coldness  and  constraint,  attending  deeds  of  kindness  proceeding  from  in- 
terested motives,  betraying  the  source  from  which  they  flow.  1  he  secret 
spring  and  ulterior  object  are  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
to  conceal  them.  St.  Paul  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  the  genuine 
character  of  this  sentiment  in  bis  account  of  Christian  charity :  **  Cha- 
rity," says  he,  "  suffereth  l<^g  and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity 
vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed  up,"  &c.  The  good  Samaritan  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  is  a  delightful  instance  of  the  disposition  formed  by 
Benevolence  when  eminently  powerful.  It  is  a  leading  feature  also  in 
the  character  of  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

This  faculty  is  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  the  possessor.  It  com- 
municates a  lively,  amiable,  delightful  tinge  to  the  impressions  received 
by  the  mind  from  without.  It  produces  liberality  of  sentiment  toward  all 
mankind,  a  disposition  to  love  them,  and  to  dwell  on  their  virtues  rather 
than  their  vices.  A  person  in  whom  this  feeling  is  strong,  rarely  com- 
plains of  the  ingratitude  or  heartlessness  of  others.  His  goodness  provides 
its  own  reward.  The  organ  appears  very  large  in  the  mask  of  Henri 
Quatre.  When  one  some  spoke  to  him  of  an  oflicer  of  the  League,  by 
whom  he  was  not  loved,  he  replied,  **Je  veux  luifaire  tant  de  bien,  queje 
leforcerai  de  nCavrnxr  malgre  luiV  A  person  thus  endowed  is  so  conscious 
of  wishing  well  to  others,  that  he  hardly  doubts  of  their  good-will  toward 
himself.  Adhesiveness  attaches  us  to  friends  and  to  countrymen ;  but 
Benevolefice  brings  the  whole  human  race  within  the  circle  of  our  affec- 
tions. Fenelon  exhibited  a  beautiful  manifestation  of  it,  when  he  said, 
**  I  am  a  true  Frenchman^  and  love  my  country ;  but  I  lovemaufcvud.V«kV 
tor  than  my  country."  It  inspired  Henri  Quaue  «\ao,  vjVift^VR  \«^\^^\a 
those  who  exhorted  h\xA  to  rq^our  toward  aome  p\iktc»  n^VslOdlV*.^  \f*^oR4. 
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the  League  ;  "  I^  tatisfaction  qu*OD  tin  de  la  Teugeance  ne  dure  q**^ 
moment ;  mais  colic  iju'on  tire  dc  la  cle.nence  est  eternelle.*'  The  organ 
is  large,  and  very  distinctly  marked,  in  the  mask  of  Jacob  Jerfis,  presented 
by  Dr.  Abel  to  i\w  I'hrenological  Society.  That  individual  possessed  the 
sentiment  in  so  high  a  dcgrt;e,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  when 
he  saw  persons  coming  to  make  improper  soli- 
citations, bcin(r  conscious  of  his  mability  to 
resist  them.  The  organ  is  extremely  developed 
also  in  the  head  of  a  negro  called  Eustache, 
who  lived  fur  a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  and 
in  whom  the  feeling  was  excessively  strong. 
The  cut  repri'sents  a  section  of  his  head  across 
Benevolence.  During  the  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  the  diitinterestcd  exer- 
tions of  Eustache  on  behalf  of  his  master  were 
unbounded ;  and  when  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  became  unable  to 
amuse  himself  by  reading,  he  taught  himself  to 
read,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  whilitig  away  his  master^s  long  and  sleep- 
less hours.  In  Paris  he  was  constantly  occupied 
in  doing  good,  and,  on  meeting  a  beggar,  could 
hardly  refrain  from  giving  away  all  that  was  in 
his  possession.  His  merits  were  publicly  re- 
cognised by  the  institute,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  virtue  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1832.» 

It  is  a  vulgar  idea  that  this  faculty  cannot  be  manifested,  except  id  be- 
stowing alms  or  money.  It  may  bo  exerted  in  the  domestic  circle  and 
in  society  in  a  thousand  ways,  productive  of  advantage,  without  being 
accompanied  by  donation.  '  It  is  benevolence  to  those  with  whom  we 
live  to  order  our  arrangements  with  a  due  regard  to  their  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  not  to  deny  them  proper  gratifications  ;  it  is  benevolence 
to  suppress  our  own  humours  and  tendencies,  when  these  would  give  un- 
necessary pain  to  others ;  to  restrain  Self-Esteem  and  Destructiveness 
in  our  commands ;  to  be  mild  and  merciful  in  our  censures ;  to  exert  our 
influence  and  authority  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others :  and  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  of  all  exercises  is,  to  visit  the  poor  and  vicious,  when 
suffering  and  wretched,  even  with  the  view  of  administering  only  the  pe- 
cuniary bounty  of  others.     It  is  an  essential  element  also  in  true  politeness. 

Deficiency  of  Benevolence  does  not  produce  cruelty  nor  any  positively 
bad  sentiment ;  but  it  leads  to  regardlessness  of  the  welfare  of  others. 
When  the  organ  is  small,  a  powerful  restraint  is  withdrawn  from  the 
lower  propensities.  In  Bellingham,  Hare,  Griffiths,  and  other  cold- 
blooded and  deliberate  murderers,  the  organ  is  decidedly  deficient.  Those 
in  whom  this  organ  is  less  than  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem,  rarely 
feel  themselves  called  on  to  join  in  works  of  charity,  to  contribute  to  sub^ 
scriptions,  or  to  bestow  personal  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  they 
generally  urge  the  apology,  that  they  have  enough  to  do  with  themselves^ 
and  that  nobody  manifests  benevolence  toward  them.  This  latter  excuse 
may  be  just ;  for  it  is  i^  the  nature  of  all  the  higher  sentiments  to  be 
doubly  rewarded— /r*^  m  the  enjoyment  which  attends  ihe  very  exercise 
of  them  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  kindly  feelings  which  the  manifestation  of 
thsm  generates  in  others.  Closely  connected  as  men  are  in  society,  and 
dependent,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  each  other  for  prosperity  and 

'  Journal  de  la  Soc.  Phrhu  de  ParU  for  1834,  and  Aprils  1835  ;  also  Phrm. 
,,  iz,f  134,  and  Vimont's  Treatise  on  Phrenology. 
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hvppmeu,  no  individual  can  enjoy,  or  leave  to  his  children,  a  richer  and 
more  valuable  treasure,  than  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellows, 
founded  on  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  own  virtues  and  generosity. 
Such  advantages,  indeed,  the  selfish  man  cannot  enjoy  ;  for  his  conduct 
excites  no  benevolence  in  others  toward  him,  and  his  selfishness  becomes 
the  more  necessary,  as  he  has  chosen  it  as  his  stay.  When  large  Ac- 
quisitiveness and  Self-Esteem  are  combined  with  this  organ  small,  the 
individual  will  be  an  utter  disbeliever  in  disinterested  goodness,  and  will 
regard  generosity,  which  has  no  selfish  end,  as  imbeciUty.  Such  a  com- 
bination, also,  if  joined'  with  much  Destructiveness,  probably  leads  its 
possessor  to  doubt  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Deficiency 
of  the  organ>  in  short,  expones  the  mind  to  the  predominance  of  the  lower 
feelings,  and  the  temper  is  then  apt  to  become  cold,  harsh,  sour,  and  un 
happy.  There  is  little  sympathy  with  enjoyment ;  the  face  of  creation 
does  not  appear  to  smile ;  moral  and  physical  objects  are  viewed  on  their 
*  darkest  sides ;  and  if  Destructiveness  be  large,  the  mind  steels  itself  with 
malignity,  as  a  defence  against  their  imagined  evil  qualities — misanthropy, 
in  short,  is  the  result.  The  character  of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Milton. 
.  and  by  Byron  in  his  drama  of  Catn,  is  a  personification  of  great  Destruc- 
tiveness and  Intellect,  with  an  utter  destitution  of  Benevolence. 

The  organ  is  small  in  tribes  of  men  remarkable  for  cruelty ;  for  example, 
in  the  Caribs.  In  the  representations  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Caracalla, 
Nero,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  Christian  the  Cruel,  Danton,  and  Robespierre, 
says  Dr.  Gall,  the  organ  is  deficient ;  while  it  is  large  in  Trajan,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Henri  Quat^pe,  and  other  individuals  distinguished  for  benevo- 
leiit  feelings. 

Benevolence,  admirable  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  requires  to  be  directed 
by  Conscientiousness  and  Intellect,  otherwise  it  produces  abuses.     When 
too  powerful,  and  not  so  guided,  it  leads  to  profusion.     This  kind  of 
facility  is  not  the  effect  of  mere  weakness  of  reasoning  power ;  it  arises 
from  an  over-ready  disposition  to  give;  without  an  adequate  motive  or 
consideration,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  bestowing.     Benevolence 
very  powerful,  with  deficient  Firmness,  may  lead  also  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  just  interests  of  the  individual,  to  the  necessities  or  cupidity  of  others. 
In  short,  this  sentiment,  indulged  without  consideration,  may  produce 
many  evil  consequences :  indiscriminate  donations  to  beggars  in  the  street, 
for  example,'  encourage  profligacy  ;  and  compulsory  assessments  for  sup- 
port of  the  poor  have  often  fostered  recklessness  and  idleness.     It  can 
never  be  sufficiently  inculcated,  that  the  functions  of  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  distinct,  that  those  which  feel  give  merely  an  impulse 
in  general,  and  that  Nature  intended  them  to  be  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculties  which  reason.     Hence,  the  individual  who  instinc- 
tively feels  a  vivid  compassion  for  every  object  in  distress,  ought  to  be 
aware,  that  this  impulse  is  not  the  voice  of  inspiration  directing  him  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  indulged.     On  the  contrary,  the  stronger 
the  emotion,  the  power  of  direction  is  not  unfrequently  the  weaker  ;  be- 
cause the  feeling  is  in  itself  of  so  excellent  a  character,  and  so  delightful, 
that  the  man  who  is  inspired  by  it  b  the  last  to  suspect  the  necessity 
of  much  consideration  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  employed. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  facuU 
ties  which  reason  do  not  feel  Benevolence,  and  that,  hence,  that  individual 
is  most  fitted  to  mature  wise  plans  of  charity  who  enjoys  a  large  endow- 
ment of  this  sentiment,  combined  with  powerful  intellectual  faculties 
duly  cultivated. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Nature  cannot  have  placed  a  faculty  of  Be- 
nevolence, and  another  of  Destructiveness,  in  iVve  «^m«  xclvtv^.    "^^^  "wsaxv 
w  confessed]/  an  assemblage  of  vahouB  qaaVt^ea.    T\ift  ^«»X  \aa^w». 
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novelist  spetkt  of  "  the  well-known  cases  of  men  of  mnitmhiedhfnnnitnn 

of  character  and  dispotition,  whose  principal  delight  it^^wee  a  ml9er§U§ 
criminal^  degraded  alike  by  his  previous  crimes  and  the  senteiice  wkieli 
he  has  incurred,  conclude  a  vicioue  and  a  wretched  life  by  an  ignominkma 
and  cruel  deaths*    This  indicates  Benevolence  coexisting  in  the  wn 
individual  with  Destructiveness.    The  greatest  of  poets  has  said : 
"  O  thou  goddess, 
Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thoa  bla»>n*st 
In  Uiese  two  princely  boys !     They  are  as  gentU 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  nwfft. 
Their  royal  blood  enchaflTd,  as  the  md'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.** 

Here  Shakspeare  informs  us,  that  these  boys  manifested  much  ComlMl* 
ti^eness  and  Destructiveness,  combined  with  great  Benevolence. 

The  skull  of  Bums  indicates  large  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and 
Self-Esteem,  combined  with  laree  Benevolence  and  full  Conscientious- 
ness ;  and  Dr.  Currie,  his  accom^shed  biographer,  doscribes  his  charaeter 
thus  :  **  By  nature  kind,  brave,  sincere,  and  in  a  singular  deffiee  compu* 
sionate,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  proud,  irascible,  and  vindictive  V  in- 
dicating, in  the  clearest  manner,  the  coexistence  in  him  of  the  organs 
before- named. 

The  sword  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  State,  and  what  is  it  but  the  sym- 
bol of  destruction  ready  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  offend  against 
the  laws  ? — ministering  thus,  in  its  very  severity,  to  purposes  of  Benevo- 
lence and  Justice.  What  are  the  implements  of  war  but  instruments  of 
destruction  1  and  for  what  end  do  soldiers  take  the  field,  but  to  destroy 
their  enemies  1  And  yet  surgeons  and  numerous  assistants  attend  on 
armies,  to  succour  those  on  whom  the  calamities  of  war  have  fallen ;  the 
two  faculties,  which  are  deemed  incompatible,  being  thus  manifested 
together,  with  deliberate  design.  Without  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness there  would  be  no  war  ;  and  without  Benevolence,  if  these  ex- 
isted, there  would  be  neither  mercy  nor  compassion.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  the  coexistence  of  these  faculties  forming  an  objection  to  the  phreno- 
logical system,  it  proves  its  harmony  with  nature. f 

Benevolence  cannot  be  compensated  by  Adhesiveness  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, nor  any  other  faculties.  A  daughter,  wife,  or  sister,  who  pos- 
sesses large  Benevolence,  will,  at  a  sick-bed,  show  an  anxiety  to  alleviats 
suffering,  a  soilness  and  sympathy  of  manner,  and,  if  intellect  is  possessed 
a  fertility  of  invention  in  devising  means  of  relief,  that  will  be  trulv  admi- 
rable, and  to  the  patient  invaluable  :  but  if  this  organ  be  deficient,  although 
the  attendant  may,  through  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  do  everything 
that  is  suggested  by  others,  she  will  neither  sympathize  with,  nor  sponta- 
neously labour  to  assuage,  the  patient's  pain.  This  observation  applies  to 
every -department  of  life  in  which  Benevolence  can  be  manifested.  When 
it  is  small,  the  well-spring  of  goodness  flowing  toward  misery  is  absent. 

Dr.  Gall  refers  not  only  the  feeling  of  benevolence,  but  the  sentiment 
of  justice,  to  the  faculty  now  under  consideration.  "  The  reader  will 
remember,"  says  he,  "  that  I  could  not  discover  the  functions  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  except  when  I  met  with  them  in  a  state  of  extreme  deve- 
lopement,  and  when,  consequently,  the  faculties  were  manifested  with 
excessive  energy.  A  mental  power,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  8om«. 
times  exhibits  a  character  quite  diflferent  in  appearance  from  its  ordinary 

•  St,  Ronan*9  WeU. 

i  Lord  Kames  mentions  several  instances  of  the  combined  action  of  De- 
BtructiveDeBa  and  Benevolence  in  hia  Sketches,  B.  \.,  SV..  ^  See  also  Pkram 
yown,  L,  192 '  ix.,67,417. 
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form  of  manifestation.  Libertinism  is  the  consequence  of  over-activity 
of  ^nativeness,  and  theft  of  Acquisitiveness.  It  is  the  same  with  Bene- 
volence. The  individuals  who  bad  become  remarkable  on  account  of 
uncommon  goodness  of  heart,  presented  an  extreme  developement  of  the 
org^n  in  question.  Consequentlyi  goodness,  benevolence,  sensibility  to 
distress,  are  not  the  primitive  destination  or  ordinary  function  of  this 
organ ;  but  the  manifestation  of  its  exalted  condition.  .  Benevolence. 
therefore,  is  somet^ting  more  than  the  primitive  function  of  the  organ  from 
which  it  proceeds.  What  is  the  original  sentiment  ?  ;  It  being  extremely 
difficult  to  make  positive  observations  on  the  fundamental  destination  of 
an  organ,  I  am  obliged,**  continues  Dr.  Gall,  **to  resort  to  reasoning ; 
and  I  think  there  are  plausible  grounds  for  holding,,  that  the .  primitive 
tendency  connected  with  this  organ  is  that  which  disposes  man  to  conduct 
suitable  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order :  I  call  it  the  moral  8ense,  the 
sentiment  of  justice  and  injustice.**  He  proceeds  with  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments, and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  Benevolence  ^*  n*est  qu'un 
degr6  d'action  plus  4lev^  du  sens  moral."'* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  dissents  from  this  view,  and  holds  Conscientiousness 
to  be  a  distinct  sentiment,  of  which  he  has  discovered  and  established  the 
organ ;  although  it  was  not  admitted  by  Dr.  Gall.  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  settling  this  dispute  ;  the  one  by  metaphysical  analysis  of  the 
feeling,  and  the  other  by  observation  of  the  organ.  The  result  of  both 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  I  shall  revert  to  the 
subject  when  treating  of  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness. 

In  another  point,  also,  in  regard  to  this  organ,  Dr.  Spurzheim  differs 
from  Dr.  Gall;  and  apparently  on  good  grounds.  *'  An  opinion  of  Dr.  Gall," 
says  he,  "  of  which.  I  cannot  approve,  is,  that  Benevolence  may  degene- 
rate into  bad  terhpi^r,  and  into  the  propensity  to  rejoice  in  the  evil  that 
happens  to  otheri|^|l  the  same  way  as  the  sense  of  taste  may  degenerate 
into  disgust  at  food,  physical  love  into  aversion  to  the  other  sex,  and  the 
sense  of  melody  to  aversion  to  music.  The  inactivity  of  Benevolence, 
or  its  exhausted  state,  may  produce  indifference  to  its  functions,  and  make 
us  avoid  any  opportunity  of  doing  beneficent  actions  ;  but  active  wicked- 
ness, and  pleasure  in  the  pains  of  others,  like  cruelty,  depend  on  inferior 
feelings,  unaccompanied  by  superior  sentiments.*'! 

This  organ  is  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and,  when  it  is  largely  deve- 
loped, they  are  mild  and  docile  ;  whereas,  when  it  is  deficient,  they  are 
vicious,  ill-natured,  and  intractable.  Dr.  Gall  gives  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  The  head  of  the  tiger,  says  he,  is  more  flat  at 
this  part  than  that  of  the  lion ;  and  tbo  heads  of  the  hysena  and  wolf  are 
more  depressed  than  that  of  the  dog.'  The  organ  is  greatly  depressed 
immediately  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  in  the  baboon ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  elevated  in  the  ouran-outang  ;  and  the  dispositions  of  all 
these  animals  are  in  accordance  with  their  developement.  In  the  horse 
the  organ  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  a  little  above  the  eyes. 
When  this  region  is  hollow  and  narrow,  a  horse  is  invariably  vicious,  and 
disposed  to  bite  and  to  kick.  In  mild  and  good-natured  horses,  on  the 
contrary,  this  part  stands  as  far  out  as  the  eyes,  or  even  farther.  The 
driver  of  a  cabriolet  of  Neuilly,  says  Dr.  Gall,  bought,  at  a  low  price,  a 
horse  which  nobody  could  use  on  account  of  its  extremely  bad  temper ; 
but  it  was  an  excellent  runner.  In  the  first  week  it  bit  off  two  of  the 
driver's  fingers  and  one  of  his  ears.  He  attempted  to  correct  it  by  re- 
doubled blows,  but  these  rendered  it  only  more  vicious.  He  then  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  treatment,  and  this  succeeded  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent.    The  organ  in  question  was  very  small  in  this  animal ;  and  tha  < 

•  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cervecu,  tome  v.,  "^.  ^^»«*  wqpiwru 
fPArmoiogy^p,  190. 
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eimfonnatioii  will  be  found  in  all  hones  which  reqnire  to  be  mosslad,  to 
preTent  them  from  biting.  On  one  occaiion.  a  gentleman  in  the  coontiy 
mentioned  at  his  dinner-table,  thai  he  had  two  horaet,  one  extremely  mild, 
and  the  other  very  Ticioas  in  temper.  They  were  brought  oat  into  the 
8table*Tard,  and,  by  examining  their  heads  according  to  Dr.  GaU*s  dine* 
tions,  1  pointed  out  each,  withont  having  prcTioasly  seen  them.  The  dif- 
ference was  80  great,  that  several  persons  who  were  present  recogroised 
it  the  moment  they  were  told  where  to  look  for  it.  I  have  seen  this  ex- 
periment repeated  with  invariable  success. 

The  same  role  holds  in  regard  to  dogs.  Dr.  Gall  saved  two  puppi^ 
of  a  litter  of  five,  and  watched  their  dispositions  with  the  closest  attention. 
Even  before  their  eyes  were  opened  he  remarked  a  great  difference  be- 
tween them ;  one  of  them,  when  taken  into  the  hand,  testified,  by  its 
geitures,  that  it  was  pleased  ;  the  other  growled,  whined,  and  strug^ed 
till  it  was  put  down.  Scarcely  were  they  fifteen  days  old,  when  one  mdi- 
cated,  by  the  motions  of  its  tail,  contentment  and  gentleness,  not  only 
toward  other  little  dogs,  but  to  persons  who  approached  it ;  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  never  ceased  to  grumble,  and  to  bite  every  one  within  its 
reach.  Aware  how  much  was  attributed  to  education,  Dr.  Gall  charged 
those  who  habitually  approached  these  animals  to  bestow  equal  carcases 
on  each.  He  himself  took  the  greatest  pains  to  soften  the  disposition  of 
the  ill-natured  one ;  but  nothing  could  change  its  character.  It  bit  even 
its  mother,  if  she  chanced  to  incommode  it.  In  the  sixth  month  the  dogs 
were  seized  with  distemper,  and  with  whatever  degree  of  gentleness  they 
were  treated,  the  one  never  ceased  to  growl  and  bite,  till  death  pnt  an 
end  to  its  efforts  ;  while  the  other,  on  Sio  contrary,  till  its  last  momeot, 
gave  the  most  striking  marks  of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  those  who 
took  charge  of  it.  Even  the  servants  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  dif- 
ference in  the  dispositions  of  these  animals.  Dr.  Gall  states,  that  the 
difference  in  their  heads  was  equally  conspicuous. 

In  observing  this  organ  in  the  lower  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ae 
qoainted  with  the  osteology  of  their  skulls,  to  be  able  correctly  to  distin 
guish  its  place.  In  some  of  them,  such  as  the  elephant,  the  sow,  dtc..  th» 
two  Ubles  of  the  skull  are  not  parallel  at  this  part,  and  hence  the  size  of 
the  organ  in  them  cannot  be  ascertained  except  by  dissection.  In  tne 
bull  and  cow  the  inner  table  is  separated  to  some  distance  from  tho  ex- 
ternal table,  but  the  two  tables  are  parallel  in  the  regrion  of  this  organ, 
and  on  this  account  its  size  may  be  judged  of  during  life.  The  same  is 
the  case,  says  Dr.  Gall,  with  the  cat.* 

"  There  are  examples,''  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  on  record,  where  ani- 
mals have  shown  high  degrees  of  benevolence  to  others,  and  even  to  man. 
A  respectable  family  of  Paris  told  me,  that  they  had  a  horse  and  a  cow 
living  together  in  the  same  stable ;  that  the  horse  several  times  got  untied, 
went  to  the  comer  where  the  sack  of  oats  stood,  and  drew  it  in  his  teeth 
near  the  cow  ;  probably  to  make  her  partake  of  the  good  cheer.  Many 
dogs  also  exhibit  the  same  feeling.  Dopont  de  Nemours  saw  a  swallow 
cau^t  by  one  foot  in  the  noose  of  a  pack-thread  attached  to  the  roof  of 
the  French  Institute  at  Paris.  The  prisoner  screamed,  and  attracted  all 
the  swallows  of  the  neighbourhood.  After  a  long  and  tumultuous  con- 
sultation, a  great  number  formed  a  line,  one  after  another  darted  at  the 
pack-thread  with  their  bills,  and  in  half  an  hour  delivered  the  captive."t 

Some  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  have  happened  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Millar  favoured  me  with  the  following  statement :  "  The  Reverend  Dr. 
Wodrow,  late  of  Stevenston,  in  Ayrshire,  when  clergyman  of  Dunlop,  a 
parish  in  the  same  county,  narrated  a  curious  fact,  concerning  swallows 

*  Sur  leg  Fonetioru  du  Cereeau,  lQm«  v.,  ^.  IBSl. 
t  Phrenology t  p.  188. 
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in  a  letter  to  his  relative,  Mrs.  Thdmson,  of  Edinburgh.  *  At  Dunlop 
manse,'  says  he,  *  in  a  very  dry  summer,  one  of  their  nests,  attached  to 
the  corner  of  the  parlour- window,  fell  down,  and  lay  on  the  wiudow-sill, 
without  any  damage  done  either  to  the  nest  or  its  helpless  inhabitants, 
four  or  five  young  ones.  It  was  a  few  minutes  before  breakfast,  when  I 
observed  the  accident ;  and,  soon  after  it  happened,  I  went  out,  and  care- 
fully placed  it  on  the  top  of  a  cut  hedge,  and  I  waited  to  see  the  event. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  young  ones  fed  at  proper  intervals,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  number  of  other  swallows  jointly  and  busily  employed, 
in  a  warm  summer  morning,  in  building  a  new  nest  in  the  same  place 
with  the  former  ;  some  of  them  bringing  clay,  straws,  <fcc.  ;  others 
making  use  of  these  materials  ;  others  dipping  themselves  into  an  open 
well,  and  plashing  the  walls  of  the  nest ;  and  all  of  them  cheering  one 
another  to  the  useful  work.  In  two  hours  the  new  nest  was  completely 
finished,  and  then  the  young  ones  were  carried  through  the  air  under  the 
wings  of  one,  sometimes  two,  old  swallows,  and  safely  placed  in  their 
lodging ;  after  which  the  noise  and  cheering  of  the  troop  ceased.'  "  Dr. 
Poole  also  stated  to  me,  that  a  cat  having  seized  a  young  sparrow,  a  flock 
of  these  birds  perceiving  it,  attatked  the  cat,  fastened  on  its  back,  pecked 
and  flapped  till  they  made  it  quit  its  prey,  and  rescued  the  intended  victim. 
This  happened  in  a  garden  behind  St.  John-street,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  neighbour  of  Dr.  Poole's,  who  communicated  the  circum- 
stances to  him.  Dogs  also  are  known  to  precipitate  themselves  into 
water,  to  save  persons  in  danger  of  being  drowned  ;  and  they  attack  with 
fury  assassins  who  assail  their  masters. 

The  activity  of  this  sentiment  is  productive  of  so  much  benefit  in 
society ,-^hat  its  cultivation  ought  to  be  specially  attended  to  in  the  train- 
ing of  children.  The  experience  of  the  teachers  of  infant-schools  shows 
how  much  may  be  done  in  adding  to  its  energy.* 

I  have  mentioned  before,  that  stimulating  liquors,  by  exciting  the 
organs,  give  energy  to  the  feelings  or  propensities  which  depend  on  them 
for  the  means  of  manifestation.  Some  individuals  become  excessively 
profuse  when  intoxicated.  They  would  then  give  the  world  away  ;  or,  if 
they  had  the  power,  they  would  create  a  new  one,  in  which  every  individual 
should  enjoy  infinite  happiness.  On  the  principle  that  intoxication  can 
never  create  any  feeling,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  persons  have 
naturally  a  large  endowment  of  Benevolence,  the  organ  of  which  is  stimu- 
lated to  this  gceat  activity  by  strong  potations.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
conjecture. 

The  oi'gan  is  liable  to  excessive  excitement  by  disease.  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  the  case  of  a  hussar,  who  had  always  manifested  great  benevo- 
lence of  disposition,  and  subsequently  became  insane.  He  gave  away  all 
his  clothes,  and  left  himself  absolutely  naked  ;  he  never  ceased  repeating 
that  he  wished  to  make  every  one  happy,  and  he  introduced  into  all  his 
projects  of  beneficence  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  his  head  the  organs  of 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  were  extremely  developed.  Idiots  in  whom 
this  organ  is  large  are  good-natured  and  harmless  ;  whiSe  those  in  whom 
it  is  small,  if  Destructiveness  be  larg^,  are  mischievous  and  wicked. 

The  existence  of  Benevolence,  as  an  innate  sentiment  of  the  human 
mind,  is  distinctly  recognised  by  Lord  Bacon  in  one  of  his  Essays.  "  I 
take  goodness,"  says  he,  **  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of  the  weal  of  men, 
which  is  that  the  Grecians  call  philanthropia ;  and  the  word  humanity 
(as  it  is  used)  is  a  little  too  light  to  express  it.  Goodness  I  call  the  habit, 
and  goodness  of  nature  the  incHnation.  This,  of  all  virtues  and  di^mtle* 
of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest,  being  the  chaiaclei  ol  >^»  Ti«v\."^  >  wA^ 
without  it,  man  is  a  busy,' mischievous,  NvrelcVveA.  \.Vi\t\^,xtfi\i^\.X«t.  ^^s^^ 

*  See  Pkren,  J<mm..v\.,  \^,  Ail^. 
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kind  of  Tennin....Ths  inclinitian  la  gooJasu  ii  im|iTinted  deeply  in  tha 
naturQ  of  man,  iniomuch  Ihit  if  it  iuue  not  lowud  men,  it  will  take  onte 
other  living  creatures ;  •«  it  is  seen  in  tbe  Turks,  >  cruel  people,  «lia, 
1DTorttiele»,  ire  kind  to  bcaili.  siva  alms  to  dogi  and  birds  ;  intoniaeh 
thai,  as  Uuabechiui  leporteth,  a  Cbhstian  boy  in  CODiUniim^g  had  like 
U  have  been  iloiied  for  gigging,  in  a  wiEgisbDeis,  a  long-bilted  root." 
The  Scotch  metaph  rule  IBM  in  genani  admit  the  aiisteoce  a(  this 
■enliment ;  but  Hobbes,  and  many  other  mstaphyaical  wiiters,  who  re- 
aolre  all  our  actions  into  selAshneas,  deny  it.  Dr.  Thomaa  Brovn  wic- 
eoSBfully  and  besulifully  answers  the  abjection,  that  we  ir«  aelfiih  erea 
in  oui  feelings  of  gaud  will.  "The  analysia  of  lore,"  laya  he,  "aa  a 
eomplei  feeling,  presents  ta  ui  alway*  at  least  two  elamenta;  a  liiid 
delight  in  tha  cootempUlion  of  the  objact,  and  a  desire  of  sood  to  that 
object.... Though  we  cannot,  then,  when  there  is  no  interrenng  paasion, 
think  of  the  virtues  of  athera  tnilJioul  plauart,  and  must,  therefore,  in 
loving  riilua,  latt  uhal  ii  by  Ui  oien  nofure  plensing,  the  love  of  lit 
mrtue  -uhieh  tannot  ezitl  XBitkoul  l\e  plimurc.  is  surely  an  affeclioD  Tecj 
different  fram  the  love  of  the  mere  pleasure  existing,  if  it  hod  boen 
possible  far  it  to  eiiat,  mithoyil  the  virlut — a  pleasure  that  aceompaDiea 
the  virlne,  only  as  the  sol^  or  brilliant  colouring  of  nsture  Sows  from  the 
great  arb  above-~a  gentle  radiance  that  is  delightful  lo  our  eyea,  indeed, 
and  to  our  heart,  but  which  loads  our  eye  upward  to  the  splendid  aouree 
from  which  it  flows,  and  our  heart,  still  higher,  ta  thai  Being  by  whoni 

Mr,  Robert  Cor  baa  published,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Tht  Fhrtnolo- 
gical  JoatAti,  p.  1 ,  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  "  tawa  of  action  of  Bene- 
volence ;"  in  which  he  adduces  a  variety  of  facts  and  aigunienta,toahasr 
that  the  power  snd  activity  of  this  organ  are  increasEd  by  the  tgret^l* 
or  pleasurable  action  of  the  organs  of  the  other  menial  powers,  in 
the  same  wity  as  Deslrucliveness  receives  eicitemeiil  when  Iheir  ac- 
tion is  ditagrceable.  Hence  he  regards  hijipinesa  as  conducive  to  g;en»- 
rosity  and  sweetness  of  tnmper,  and  misery  ss  tending  to  Tender  tbe 
ditposition  sour  and  irritable  ;  and  from  these  principle*  practical  result* 
of  great  importance  are  deduced. 

1*.  VENER.1T10N. 

Thts  organ  is  silnated  in  the  middle  of  tha  coronal  region  of  the  brain, 
at  the  bregma  or  fontanel  of  analomiaia.  The  figures  represent  it  large 
and  small. 

PAPntN.  OtirnTna. 
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education,  but  their  talents  and  dispositions  were  very  dissimilar.  One 
of  his  brothers  manifested  from  infancy  a  strong  tendency  toward  refigion. 
**  Ses  jouets  6taient  des  vases  d*^gh'se  qu'il  sculptoit  lul-m6me,  des  cha* 
subles  et  des  surplis  qu'il  faisait  avec  du  papier.'*  He  was  constantly 
engaged  in  prayer  and  in  saying  mass  ;  and  when  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  church,  he  spent  his  time  in  ornamenting  and  gilding  a  crucifix  of 
wood.  His  father  had  intended  him  for  a  merchant,  but  he  himself  -dis- 
liked that  occupation,  because,  said  he^  it  exposed  hira  to  the  necessity 
of  lying.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  abandoned  merchandise  ; 
and  having  lost  all  hope  of  being  then  able  to  pursue  the  studies  requisite 
for  the  church,  he  fled  from  his  father*s  house  and  became  a  hermit. 
His  father  at  length  allowed  him  to  study — at  the  end  of  five  years  he 
took  orders,  and  continued,  till  the  period  of  his  death,  to  live  in  the 
exercise  of  devotion  and  the  practice  of  penance. 

Dr.  Gall  farther  remarked,  that,  in  schools,  some  of  the  children  took 
no  interest  in  religious  instruction,  while  others  received  it  with  avidity  ; 
also,  that  those  individuals  in  the  classes  who  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  church,  were  either  studious,  pious,  virtuous,  and  honoura- 
ble young  men,  or  idlers  of  the  worst  description,  indolent,  and  totally 
destitute  of  talent.  The  latter,  he  observes,  obviously  had  no  other  aim 
than  that  of  living  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  while  the 
former  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  vocation  to  which  they  aspired.  This 
commendable  feeling  isprang  up  in  them,  says  he,  nobody  knew  how  ;  and 
it  certainly  was  not  attributable  to  example  or  education,  nor  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  had  been  placed  ;  for  many  of  them  had 
embraced  the  clerical  profession,  even  contrary  to  the  intention  of  then 
parents  and  guardians.  These  facts  convinced  him  that  the  disposition 
to  religion  is  innate. 

At  a  later  period,  no  sooner  had  he  Bxed  his  attention  on  some  of  the 
primitive  qualities  of  the  mind,  than  he  recollected  these  observations 
made  in  his  youth,  and  immediately  examined  the  heads  of  persons 
eminent  for  devotion.  He  visited  the  churches  of  every  sect,  and  parti- 
cularly observed  the  heads  of  individuals  who  prayed  with  the  greatest 
fervour,  or  who  were  the  most  completely  absorbed  in  their  religious 
contemplations.  The  result  v/as  the  establishment  of  the  part  of  the 
brain  in  (question  as  the  organ  of  Veneration. 

Catholic  countries  afford  particularly  favourable  opportunities  for  such 
observations.  Dr.  Bright,  a  traveller  in  Lower  Hungary,  informs  us,  that, 
in  Vienna,  **  the  churches  are  almost  constantly  open,  and  enter  them 
when  you  will,  servants,  who  have  been  sent  on  errands,  are  seen  kneel- 
ins  before  the  alters  or  the  images,  with  their  baskets  or  parcels  by  their 
sides.  Thus  prayer,  by  its  frequency,  becomes  a  habit  and  recreation, 
rather  than  the  performance  of  a  duty ;  and  I  have  often  been  truly 
astonished  to  observe,  in  the  coldest  weather,  little  children,  when  far 
from  the  restraints  of  their  parents,  fall  down  upon  their  knees  before  the 
images  which  adorn  many  of  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  passages  in 
Vienna,  and  there  remain  fixed  for  several  minutes,  as  in  serious  devo- 
tion.^'*   I  have  observed  similar  facts  in  Catholic  cities  on  the  continent. 

The  function  of  the  faculty  is  to  produce  the  sentiment  of  Veneration  in 
general ;  or  an  emotion  of  profound  and  reverential  respect,  on  perceiving 
an  object  at  once  great  and  good.  It  is  the  source  of  natural  religion,  and 
of  that  tendency  to  worship  a  superior  power,  which  manifests  itself  in 
almost  every  tribe  of  men  yet  discovered.  The  faculty,  however,  pro« 
duces  merely  an  emotion,  and  does  not  form  ideas  of  the  object  to  which 
adoration  should  be  directed ;  and  hence,  if  no  revelatioiv  ^vi«  x^^s^^ 
the  individual,  and  if  the  understanding  be  exVxemeV)  XvcwXft^,  ^^  xso&sst- 

»  Pages  43,  44. 
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tunate  beiitg  may  worship  the  gcniut  of  the  storm  ;  the  sun,  as  the  sourer 
of  light,  heat,  and  vegetable  life  ;  or,  if  more  debased  in  intellect,  brutoa« 
and  stocks,  and  stones  : 

**  Lo !  tho  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind. 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind." 

The  organ  is  large  in  King  Robert  Bruce,  who,  it  is  mentioned  in 
history,  was  strongly  alive  to  religious  feelings,  and  ordered  his  he>trt  to 
be  carried  to  the  "Holy  Land,  because  he  hzul  not  been  able  to  fulfil  a 
vow  to  visit  it  in  person. 

This  faculty,  when  unenlightened,  may  lead  to  every  kind  of  religious 
absurdity ;  as  worshipping  beasts,  and  stocks,  and  stones.  The  negroes^ 
American  Indians,  and  even  the  Hindoos,  have  a  poor  intellectual  dere- 
lopement  compared  with  Europeans,  and  their  superstitions  are  more  gross. 
Socrates  did  not  assent  to  the  popular  religious  errors  of  the  Greeks,  and 
in  the  ancient  busts  of  him  he  is  represented  with  a  splendid  forehead.* 

It  is  large  also  in  the  negroes,  who  are  extremely  prone  to  superstition. 

It  has  been  objected,  that,  if  an  organ  and  faculty  of  Veneration  exist, 
revelation  was  unnecessary.  But  Dr.  Gall  has  well  answered,  that  the 
proposition  ought  to  be  exactly  reversed :  for  unless  a  nataral  capacity 
of  feeling  religious  emotion  had  been  previously  bestowed,  revelation 
would  have  been  as  unavailing  to  man  as  it  would  be  to  tho  lower 
animals  ;  while,  if  a  mere  general  sentiment  of  devotion,  or  an  instinctive, 
but  blind,  tendency  to  worship,  which  Veneration  truly  is,  was  given, 
nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  to  add  instruction  how  it  ought  to  be 
directed.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  farther,  that  the  existence  of  the'organ  is  au 
Indirect  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  Destructiveness  is  implanted  in 
the  mind,  and  animals  exist  around  us,  to  be  killed  for  our  nourishment : 
Adhesiveness  and  Philoprogenitivencss  are  given,  and  friends  and  children 
Ere  provided  as  objects  on  whom  they  may  be  exercised :  Benevolence 
is  conferred  on  us,  and  the  poor  and  unhappy,  on  whom  it  may  shed  its 
soft  influence,  are  everywhere  present  with  us :  in  like  manner,  the  in- 
stnictive  tendency  to  worship  is  implanted  in  tho  mind,  and,  conformably 
to  these  analogies  of  nature,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  a  God  exists 
whom  wo  may  adore.  As,  however.  Veneration  has  likewise  objects  on 
earth,  this  argument  cannot  bo  regarded  as  conclusive. 

The  organ  is  possessed  by  all  men,  but  in  different  degrees  by  different 
persons  ;  and,  on  the  principle  that  the  natural  power  of  experiencing  an 
emotion  bears  a  proportion  ceteris  paribus  to  the  size  of  its  organ,  every 
sane  individual  will  be  naturally  capable  of  joining  in  religious  worship  ; 
but  the  glow  of  devotional  feeling  experienced  by  each  will  be  greater  or 
less  in  intLnsity,  according  to  the  developement  of  this  part  of  his  brain. 
The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  emotion  is  certain,  independently  qf 
Phrenology ;  so  that  this  science  only  reveals  the  relation  between  it* 
intensity  and  the  size  of  the  organ. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  in  the  portraits  of  saints  remarkable  for  devo- 
tional feeling,  this  organ  is  represented  as  large,  and  that  the  same  con- 
figuration of  head  has  been  given  by  the  ancient  artists  to  their  high 
priests.  It  is  large  in  the  portraits  of  Constantine,  Marcus  Aurclius,  St. 
Ambrose,  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  Malebranche.  In  the  portrait  of 
St.  John,  in  the  Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on  tho  succeodmg 
page,  it  and  Benevolence  are  represented  as  very  large. 

It  is  also  greatly  developed  in  philosophers  and  poets  who  aro  di^tiu' 

guished  for  piety,  as  m  Newton,  Milton,  and  Klopstock ;  while  it,  is  flat 

In  tho  head  of  Spinosa,  who  professed  atheism.    The  same  configuration 

M  in  the  heads  of  Christ  represented  by  Raphael.     In  these  the 

y  of  his  bust  may  be  seen  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  Hall. 
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the  ear,  or  the  orgins  common  to  min  and  Ibe  lower  initRBla, 
■re  small ;  wherens  iha  organs  «iiualed  in  the  forehead  snd  in  Ihecoronsl 
rpgion,  cunnpcled  wiLh  Inul  Wl  niiil  the  moral  aeiitiinenlB,  are  very  large. 
This  Offraniralion  indicalca  great  iplellectual  petielralion.  with  ensiled 
Bcneioleiice  and  Venenlioii.  Dr.  Gall  puts  [hs  queitlan.  Has  ihie 
diViiie  fuim  of  head  been  invented,  or  may  we  presume  that  il  is  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  original  \  It  ia  possible,  says  he,  that  the  attixts  may  have 
imitati^  the  heade  of  the  most  -virtuous,  just,  and  benevolent  men  whom 
they  could  find,  and  thence  diawn  the  chaiaeter  of  the  head  of  Chriat. 
In  this  caEa  the  observation  of  the  artiila  caincidcB  with  that  of  Dr.  Gall 
—a  circumstance  vthioh  «ujjpo«es  either  a  kind  of  prosentiinent  of  orea- 
nology  on  iheir  part,  or  an  accuracy  of  obaervatlon  acaiiely  admiwiblB. 
He  conindera  it  more  probable  that  the  general  type,  at  leant,  of  the  head 
of  Ohiist  has  been  transmitted  10  ua.  St.  Luke  wai  a  painter,  and  how 
ahould  he  fail  to  preserve  the  features  of  hia  Master  1  It  ia  certain  that 
this  form  of^ho  head  of  Christ  ia  of  a  very  higti  antiquity.  It  ia  found  in 
the  moBi  ancient  pictuies  and  apeeiinena  of  mosaic  work.  The  Gnoslici 
of  the  Bocand  century  poaseiaed  imagoa  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Paul ;  hence 
Dr.  Gall  concludes,  that  neither  Riphaet  nor  my  other  artist  has  inrented 
this  sdrniTBble  configuration.* 

The  melaphyaiciaoa  in  general  do  not  treat  of  Venaration  as  an  original 
emotion.  Thsy  trace  the  belief  in  God  to  the  perceptions  of  the  under- 
Htalidin^.  We  perceive  order,  beauty,  harmony,  power,  nrisdom,  and 
goodness  in  the  works  of  cce^itton,  lad  infef  from  these  qualities  that  a 
supreme  creating  and  directing  Mind  eiists.     In  this  view  the  phrenolo- 

-  .lur  Ir,  Fnncllimt  duCtrwm.tmne  v..  p,3Ba.  See  also  a  Brief  Notioeof 
■ana  Anr.icrl  Coins  and  Medali,  as  illuaimiinr  the  Pngr^ps  of  CI>ri«tianiiT, 
bjriheitev.  R.  Walsh,  LL.O.  Chaplain  :o  the  Emtnssy  nt  Cmialanlinople. 
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gists  concar :  the  understanding,  however,  only  perceives  facts  and  drawt 
inferences,  but  does  not  feel  emotions ;  and,  therefore,  after  this  deduc- 
tion was  completed,  it  would  experience  no  tendency  to  adore  the  God 
whom  it  had  discovered.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tendency  to  wor- 
ship is  a  stronger  principle  than  the  understanding  itself;  for  the  most 
ignorant  and  stupid  men  are  prone  to  venerate,  while  their  intellects  are 
incapable  of  directing  them  to  an  object  worthy  of  their  homage.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  blind  Veneration,  they  cut  branches  from  trees,  and  fall 
down  and  worship  them ;  or  they  adore  monsters  and  reptiles  as  deities 
— facts  which  were  utterly  inexplicable,  till  Phrenology  pointed  out  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  venerate,  altogether  apart  from  miderstanding. 
This  tendency  is  produced  by  the  faculty  in  question,  and  it  is  a  great 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  old  philosophers,  that  no  such  power  is  to  be 
found  in  their  systems. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Veneration  only  as  directed  to  religion, 
which  is  undoubtedly  its  noblest  end  ;  but  it  has  also  objects  and  a  wide 
sphere  of  action  in  the  present  world.  It  produces  the  feeling  of  defe- 
rence and  respect  in  general ;  and  hence  may  be  directed  to  every  object 
that  seems  worthy  of  such  regard.  In  children  it  is  a  chief  ingredient 
in  filial  piety,  and  produces  that  sofl  and  almost  holy  reverence  with  which 
a  child  looks  up  to  his  parent  as  the  author  of  his  days,  the  protector  of 
his  infancy,  and  the  guide  of  his  youth.  A  child  in  whom  this  organ  is 
small,  may,  if  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness  are  larve,  entertain  great 
affection  for  his  parent  as  a  friend  ;  but,  in  his  habitual  intercourse,  there 
will  be  little  of  that  deferential  respect  which  is  the  grand  feature  of  the 
mind  when  the  or^an  is  large.  Children  who  are  prone  to  rebellion,  re- 
gardless of  authority,  and  little  attentive  to  command,  will  generally  he 
found  to  have  Self-Esteem  large  and  this  organ  proportioinlly  deficient 

Veneration  leads  to  deference  for  superiors  in  rank  as  well  as  in  years, 
and  prompts  to  the  reverence  of  authority.  The  organ  is  generally 
largely  developed  in  the  Asiatic  head,  and  the  tendency  to  obedience  is 
strong  in  the  people  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Indeed,  the  hereditary 
slavery  which  has  descended  among  them  through  so  many  generations, 
may  be  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  this  disposition. 

A  lady  who  is  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  heads  of  servants  before 
hiring  them,  informed  me,  that  she  has  found,  by  experience,  that  those 
in  whom  Veneration  is  large  are  the  most  deferential  and  obedient ;  and 
that  one  with  large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,and  small  Venera^ 
tion,  became  angry  and  abusive  when  her  conduct  was  censured.  This 
occurred,  even  although  Love  of  Approbation  and  Conscientiousness  were 
both  large  ;  but  the  passion  speedily  subsided,  and  was  followed  by  self- 
reproach  and  repentance.  If  Veneration  also  had  ceen  large,  it  would 
have  produced  that  instinctive  feeling  of  respect  which  would  have 
operated  as  instantaneously  as  Combativeness  and  Destruclivencss,  and 
restrained  the  ebullitions. 

Veneration  may  produce  also  respect  for  titles,  rank,  and  power  ;  for 
a  long  line  of  ancestry,  or  mere  wealth ;  and  it  frequently  manifests  itself 
in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  when  it  does  not  appear  in  religious  fervour. 
Individuals  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  and  Veneration  are  very  large, 
and  Conscientiousness  and  intellect  not  in  proportion,  venerate  persons 
of  higher  rank  than  their  own,  and  are  fond  of  their  society.  People 
of  rank,  who  do  not  possess  high  virtues  or  talents,  like  the  society  ot 
those  in  whom  this  combination  occurs.  It  inspires  its  possessor  with 
an  habitual  deference  toward  them,  which  is  felt  as  a  constant  homage. 
On  the  occasion  of  King  George  the  Fourth's  visit  to  Scotland  in  1838, 
lomA  ^•"'•''''luals  experienced  the  I'ofoundest  emotion  of  awe  and  respecl 
n  ;  while  others  were  not  conscious  of  any  similar  ex 
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ritement,  and  were  surprised  at  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  exag- 
gerated enthusiasm  of  the  first.  I  examined  the  heads  of  several  of  both 
classes,  and,  in  the  former,  found  the  organ  of  Veneration  uniformly 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  other  organs,  than  in  the  latter. 

This  faculty  is  likewise  the  source  of  the  profound  awe  which  some 
persons  feel  in  visiting  ancient  temples,  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  places  of 
sepulture  for  the  illustrious  dead.  It  gives  reverence  for  churchyards, 
and  other  burial-places  of  our  ancestors.  A  person  in  whom  it  is  small 
experiencesi^a  comparatively  feeble  emotion,  even  in  viewing  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  monuments  of  d^arted  genius  there  preserved.  Venera- 
tion is  one  ingredient  in  the  love  of  old  coins,  and  in  the  tendency  gene- 
rally to  antiquarianism. 

Like  other  powers,  this  sentiment  is  liable  to  abuse.  When  not  sub- 
jected to  the  guidance  of  Reflection  and  Conscientiousness,  it  may  pro- 
duce a  bigoted  respect  for  old  customs  and  absurd  institutions,  if  only 
sanctified  by  time ;  and  a  blind  tendency  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  beyond  its  real  worth.*  It  gives  reverence  for  great  names 
and  authorities  in  religion  and  philosophy,  and  thus  often  presents  a  strong 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth.  It  seems  to  maintain  the  unenlightened 
devotee  in  a  state  of  bigoted  subjection  to  his  priests :  an  emotion  of  pro- 
found and  sanctified  respect  springs  up  in  his  mind  on  contemplating  the 
doctrines  which  they  have  instilled  into  him  in  his  youth ;  and  every  sug- 
gestion of  the  understanding,  in  opposition  to  this  feeling,  is  expelled  as 
profane.  In  short,  Veneration,  when  vigorous  and  unenlightened,  produces 
complete  prostration  of  the  mind  before  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed. 
A  few  years  ago  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Allies,  were  bent  -upon  cultivating  this  sentiment  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  in  their  subjects  ,  prostrating  reason,  they  encouraged 
monks,  processions,  and  superstitious  observances,  while  they  banished 
philosophers  and  excluded  books  of  science  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
succeed,  these  sovereigns  would  have  rendered  their  people  blind  wor-> 
shippers  <»f  their  own  power,  and  trained  them  to  bow  m  humble  sub- 
serviency to  their  will.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  gave  a  deathblow 
to  their  projects  The  Spaniards  are  a  noble  people,  but,  while  their  in- 
:ellects  have  been  shackled  for  many  centuries,  Veneration  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  an  extravagant  height,  and  misdirected ;  in  consequence  of  which 
'hey  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  benighted  and  ferocious  superstition. 

Defect  of  Veneration  does  not  necessarily  produce  profanity,  but  only 
•ndifference  to  religious  exercises,  and  little  reverence  for  power  and  an- 
cestry On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  possess  a  large  organ  of  Venera- 
tion, and,  nevertheless,  have  no  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  if  he 
disbelieve  in  its  divine  origin ;  but  he  will  venerate  something  else.  Vol- 
taire's Veneration  was  large,  and  he  was  an  unbeliever ;  but  he  is  known 
to  have  venerated  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  have  paid  great  deference 
to  persons  of  high  rank.f  He  was  even  accused  of  fanaticism  by  some 
of  the  Parisian  s^avans,  ou  account  of  his  respect  for  God.  I  have  found 
Veneration  large  in  the  head  of  the  genuine  Tory — in  him  who  really  de- 
lights in  contemplating  kings  and  nobles,  and  who  regards  them  as  invested 
with  a  degree  of  sanctity  by  being  able  to  trace  their  descent  through  a 
long  line  of  ancestry,  and  by  the  possession  of  hereditary  authority.  In 
the  genuine  Whig  or  republican,  who  sees  in  kings  and  nobles  only  men 
liable  to  all  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  requiring  checks  to  prevent 
them  from  abusing  power.  Veneration  is  generally  smaller,  in  proportion 
(0  their  intellectual  endowment.     When  veneration,  Self-Esteem,  Con- 

♦  See  Phrenological. Joumalf  viii.,  598. 

i  See  "  Observations  on  some  recent  Objections  *io  Phrenology,  founded 
Ml  a  part  of  the  Cerebr%l  Developeroentof  Volt&ire,**  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Pknm 
J<mtu,f  iii.,  564. 
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•Gientiousncbs,  and  Intellect  are  all  well  developed,  the  individuals  an 
moderate  Whifi^s  or  moderate  Tories,  and  readily  approximate  in  their 
sentiments.  They  ou<rht  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance,  their  different 
feelings  lieing  the  result  of  different  natural  constitutions.  These  observa- 
tions are  limited  to  genuine  Tories  and  genuine  Whigs  ;  for  a  man  may 
profess  whiggery  through  love  of  place,  and  toryism  through  mere  factious-  . 
aess,  and  in  such  cases  other  organs  will  predominate. 

As  Nature  has  implanted  the  organs  of  Veneration  and  Wonder  in  the 
brain,  and  the  corresponding  sentiments  in  the  mind,  it  is  f» groundless 
terror  to  apprehend  that  religion  can  «i|^er  be  extinguished,  or  even  en- 
dangered, by  the  arguments  or  ridicule  of  the  profane.  Forms  of  worship 
may  change,  and  particular  reliorious  tenets  may  now  be  fashionable,  and 
subsequently  fall  into  decay ;  but  while  the  human  heart  continues  to 
beat,  awe  and  veneration  for  the  Divine  Being  will  ever  animate  the  soul : 
the  worshipper  will  cease  to  kneel,  and  the  hymn  of  adoration  to  rise,-^ 
only  when  the  race  of  man  becomes  extinct. 

The  natural  language  of  this  faculty  carries  the  bead  upward  in  the 
direction  of  the  organ.  The  voice  is  soft,  subdued,  reposing,  and  adoring. 
The  greatest  dilTerence  is  perceptible  in  the  tones  and  manner  of  prayer 
of  clergymen  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  compared  with  those  in  whom 
it  is  small ;  there  is  a  soft  breathing  fervour  of  devotion  in  the  former, 
and  a  cold  reasoning  formality  in  the  latter.  I  have  found  the  organ  uni- 
formly large  in  clergymen  who  selected  the  clerical  profession  from  natural 
liking,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  the  female  head  than  in  the  male  ;  and 
women  are  more  obedient  and  prone  to  devotion. 

Dr.  Gall  treats  of  this  sentiment  as  producing  religious  feeling  alone ; 
to  Dr.  Spurzhoim  is  due  the  merit  of  analyzing  it,  and  describing  it  as 
the  source  of  the  emotion  of  reverence  and  respect  in  general. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  says  Pinel, 
than  cases  of  alienation  produced  by  devotional  feelings  excessively 
exalted,  by  conscientious  scruples  carried  to  prejudicial  excesses,  or  by 
religious  terror.  As  this  kind  of  insanity,  says  Dr.  Gall,  is  often  present 
without  derangement  of  the  other  faculties,  physicians  ought  to  have  in- 
ferred that  it  is  connected  with  disease  of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  saw,  in  the  hospital  of  Amsterdam,  a  patient  who 
was  tormented  with  the  jdea  that  he  was  compelled  to  sin,  and  that  he 
could  not  possibly  he  saved.  In  him  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  very 
largely  developed.  In  a  priest  who  despaired  of  salvation,  and  in  another 
patient  who  had  the  confirmed  idea  that  he  was  condemned  to  eternal 

funishment,  the  organ  was  also  very  large.  A  woman,  named  Elizabeth 
iindemann,  was  brought  to  Dr.  Gall.  At  the  first  glance  he  perceived 
that  she  possessed  this  organ  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  she  continued 
standing  before  him  lifting  her  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  heaven,  and  in- 
dicating, by  all  her  gestures,  sadness  and  anguish.  From  her  youth  she 
had  been  excessively  addicted  to  prayer.  For  some  time  previous  to 
the  interview  with  Dr.  Gall,  she  »» had  been  subject  to  convulsions,  and 
maintained  that  she  was  possessed  ;  the  devil,  she  said,  entered  into  her 
heart  by  her  mouth,  and  made  efforts  to  carry  her  to  hell."  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  also,  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  collection  of  M.  Esquirol,  casts 
of  the  heads  of  three  persons  subject  to  religious  insanity.  In  all  the 
three  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  largely  developed.  If,  says  he,  M. 
Biqoiiol  continues  for  some  time  to  pould  the  heads  of  the  insane  and 
**  ""  ■'kulls,  he   will  not  fail  to  become  one  of  the  most 

-^d  disciples  of  Organology.  Esquirol  very  justly 
:,  that  although  a  particular  sermon  has  often  been 
his  species  of  insanity,  yel  "vv.  >nou\^  tvo\.\w«%\«A. 
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Chat  dlTect,  unless  thepe  had  been  a  predisposition  to  the  disease,  probably 
a  pre-exisieiice  of  it,  in  the  individual. 

I  have  seen  patients  insane  from  Veneration  in  several  lunatic  asylums 
in  this  country.  In  Mr.  Drury's  establishment,  near  Glasgow,  I  saw,  in 
1S36.  a  patient  whose  tendency  to  prayer,  when  labouring  under  a  fit  of 
insanity,  was  irresistible.  He  prayed  on  his  knees  all  the  day.  The  organ 
of  Vev^eration  was  not  large  in  his  head.  It  h^s  always  been  stated,  that 
although  large  organs,  from  their  superior  energy  of  function,  are  more 
prone  to  fall  into  a  state  of  diseased  activity  than  small  ones,  yet  that 
small  organs  also  may  become  diseased.  This  patient  enjoyed  a  lucid 
interval  when  I  conversed  with  him,  and  in  answer  to  the  question.  Whether 
he  enjoyed  his  devotional  exercises  when  excited  !  he  replied.  No — that  he 
was  unhappy,  and  that  tl  e  object  of  his  prayers  was  to  implore  the  turning 
away  of  the  divine  wrath.  His  organs  of  Cautiousness  and  Destructive- 
ness  were  very  large  ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  he  prayed  through  feai. 
When  religious  insanity  arises  from  the  diseased  excitement  of  Veneration, 
Hope,  and  Wonder,  the  patient  enjoys  a  supernatural  beatitude.  Re- 
specting religious  insanity,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  A.  Combers  Ohser" 
vations  on  Mental  Derangement^  p.  184  ;  aud  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  The  Phrenological  Journal^  pp.  289,  532,  577,  entitled 
**  Observations  on  Religious  Fanaticism  ;  illustrated  by  aComparison  of 
the  Belief  and  Conduct  of  noted  Religious  Enthusiasts  with  those  of 
Patients  in  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.  By  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Esq., 
Medical  Superintendent  of  that  Institntion." 

'  The  organ  of  Veneration  is  lar^  in  the  following  heads,  represented  in 
Dr.  Spurzheim*8  Phrenology  in  Connexion  tpith  the  Study  of  Physiogno- 
my :  Oberlin,  plate  xvii.,  fig.  2 ;  President  Jeannin,  xviii.,  2 ;  Francis 
Paris,  xxi.,  1 ;  Augustus  Baker,  xxi.,  2 ;  Paul  Lejeune,  xxiv.,  2 ;  and 
Sully,  xxxiv.,  2.  Small  in  Nero,  xv.,  1,  and  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  xvii., 
i,  copied  on  p.  181  of  this  work. 

15.  FIRMNESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  coronal  region  of  the 
head,  close  upon  the  middle  line. 

Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  persons  of  a  firm  and  constant  character  have 
this  part  of  the  brain  much  developed  ;  and  Lavater  had  previously  distin- 
guished the  same  configuration  in  concomitance  with  that  kind  of  dispo- 
sition. It  is  difficult  to  determine,  by  analysis,  the  ultimate  principle  of 
this  faculty.  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  that,  properly  speaking,  Firmness  is 
neither  an  inclination  nor  a  power ;  "  c^est  une  maniire  d'etre  qui  donne  i 
Vhomme  une  empreinte  parliculiire  que  Von  appelle  le  caractere :  he  who 
is  deficient  in  it,"  says  he,  **  is  the  sport  of  external  circumstances,  and 
of  communicated  impressions."  Its  effects,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  are 
mistaken  for  will ;  because  those  in  whom  it  is  large  are  prone  to  use  the 
phrase  '*  I  will  "  with  great  emphasis,  which  is  the  natural  language  of 
determination  ;  but  this  feeling  is  different  from  proper  volition.  It  gives 
fortitude,  constancy,  perseverance,  determination  ;  and,  when  too  ener- 
getic, produces  obstinacy,  stubbornness,  and  infatuation.  Its  osgan  will 
be  found  large  in  stubborn  and  untractable  children. 

Firmness  seems  to  be  a  faculty  which  has  no  relation  to  external 
objects  ;  its  influence  terminates  on  the  mind  itself,  and  adds  only  a  quality 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  other  powers  :  thus,  acting  along  with  Com- 
bativeness,  it  produces  determined  bravery  ;  with  Veneration,  sustained 
devotion  ;  and  with  Conscientiousness,  inflexible  inte^riiY-  ^^  %\n«.'^\rx- 
severance,  however,  in  acting  only  on  Oae  oVVvex  l^e\3\Vvt*  n*\vvOcv  *x% 
poBseaaed  in  an  available  degree.     An  mAWiAuaV  Vki?«Vck^  \»swJ^Tvi\sstA^ 
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tnd  cAn8h]erab!e  Tune,  may  persevere  in  making  music  :  if  Tune  were 
greatly  deficient,  he  would  not  be  disposed  to  persevere  in  that  attempt ; 
but  if  he  possessed  much  Causality,  he  miffht  persevere  in  abstract  study. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Gall  justly  remarks,  that  firmness  of  character  ouffht 
not  to  be  confounded  with  perseverance  in  gratifying  the  predomiyatmg 
dispositions  of  the  mind.  Thus  an  individutU  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  it 
the  strongest  propensity,  may,  althoagh  Firmness  be  deficient,  exhibit  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  become  rich,  but  he  will  be  vacillating  and  unsteady  in  the 
means  which  he  will  employ ;  he  will  to-diy  be  captivated  by  one  project, 
to-morrow  by  another, and  the  next  day  by  a  thira  ;  whereas,  with  Firm- 
ness large,  he  would  adopt  the  plan  which  appeared  to  him  most  promising, 
and  steadily  pursue  it  to  the  end.  Wo  may  persevere  in  a  coarse  of  action 
from  two  motives— either,  first,  because  it  is  of  itself  agreeable,  or, 
necondly,  because  we  have  resolved  so  to  act.  It  la  Firmness  which  gives 
origin  to  the  latter  motive,  and  enables  us  to  persist  with  vigour  in  conduct 
ODce  decided  upon,  whether  agreeable  or  the  reverse. 

When  this  organ  predominates,  it  gives  a  peculiar  hardness  to  the 
manner,  a  stiffness  and  uprightness  to  the  gait,  with  a  forcible  and  em- 
phatic tone  to  the  voice. 

A  due  degree  of  it  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  any 
difficult  pursuits  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  when  it  is  large,  the  motto  of  the 
individual  will  be,  **  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audacior  Uo."  It  pro- 
duces the  "  tenax  propostli  vir."  The  organ  is  larger  in  the.  British  than 
in  the  French,  and  the  latter  are  astonished  at  the  determined  perseve- 
rance of  the  former,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  designs,  whether  thes^ 
relate  to  the  arts,  sciences,  or  war.  Napoleon  knew  well  the  weakness 
of  the  French  character  in  this  point,  and  in  his  conversations  recorded  by 
Count  Las  Cases,  frequently  complained  of  it.  In  war  the  effects  of  this 
organ  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  nations.  The  French, 
under  the  influence  of  large  Combativeness  and  moderate  Cautiousness, 
make  the  most  lively  and  spirited  attacks,  shouting  and  cheering  as  they 
advance  to  the  charge  :  but,  if  steadily  resisted,  their  ardour  abates  ;  and, 
from  deficiency  in  Firmness,  they  yield  readily  to  adversity.  The  British, 
on  the  other  hand,  advance  to  the  assault  with  cool  determination,  arising 
from  great  Firmness  and  considerable  Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness ; 
and,  although  repulsed,  they  are  not  discomfited,  but  preserve  presence  of 
mind  to  execute  whatever  may  appear  most  advisable  in  the  circumstances 
which  have  occurred. 

This  faculty  contributes  greatly  to  success  in  any  enterprise,  by  com^ 
municating  the  quality  of  perseverance.  Fatigue  will  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  bravest  after  much  exertion  ;  and  hence  he  who  is  able  to  maintain 
his  faculties  in  a  state  of  vivid  application  for  the  greatest  length  of  time, 
will  frequently  succeed  at  last,  merely  by  wearying  out  his  opponent. 
Fortitude  and  patience,  also,  as  distinguished  from  active  courage,  result 
from  this  faculty.  The  organ  is  large  in  the  American  Indians,  and  theii 
powers  of  endurance  appear  almost  incredible  to  Europeans.*  Dr.  Gall 
found  it  very  large  in  a  highwayman,  who  was  exceedingly  hardened  in 
crime.  He  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for  a  considerable  time,  with 
the  view  of  forcing  him  to  disclose  his  accomplices  ;  but  this  had  no  effect, 
and  he  was  then  put  to  the  torture  of  beating.  Finding  this  infliction 
intolerable,  he  strangled  himself  with  hi^  chain.  After  his  death  the 
parietal  bones  were  found  sepaf atjed  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  organ 
of  Firmness  is  sitnated.  Dr.  Gall'  could  nqt  determine  whether  the 
■^tion  arose  from  the  violent  strangulation,  from  the  excessive  energy 
n,  or  from  accident ;  but  records  the  fact,  to  call  attention  to 
-■Hoald  thej  occar  in  fatoie.    This  oxg;&n,  siivd  thait  of  De 
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itTnoiiTenem,  an  verj  large  »I80  in  John  Thortall,  mecnled  for  iho 
murder  of  Weace,  aod  he  manLfeBteil  bolb  powerrully  in  his  cor.iJuct. 
The  orgnn  i»  vety  large  in  King  Robert  Brufe,  and  lie  wag  distingD^shed 
/or  unahaken  tirmnesa  in  circomiCancea  in  which  an  ordinary  mind  would 
have  been  nvernrheEmed  hj  despair.  It  ia  large  in  HaggarL,  who  also 
maDifealed  a  remarkable  degree  of  detctminaijon  in  crime  and  conBlancy 
in  laRering.  The  aubjoined  cola  represent  a  caat  of  the  head  i)f  a  gen- 
llemnn  in  whom  the  facnUy  ia  very  strong,  and  whose  character  ia  deaciibi^d 
in  Tht  Pkrenoloeical  Joamal,  vol.  riii.,  p.  206. 
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great  difficulty  bo  resialed.     Tlie  organ  is  very  sniall  in  the  caal  of  Mra. 
i\.,  and  she  manifested  much  unsteadiness  of  purpose. 

Tho  Ggures  inlraduced  on  p.  SS4  represent  tbis  organ  large  and  small. 
It  ia  large  m  Rammobun  Roy,  p.  46,  and  Dr.  Spurzheim,  p.  Rl ;  also  in 
Oberlin,  Ramua,  Stubbs,  and  Schlabrendorf,  of  whose  beads  ropiesenla- 
tioDs  are  giren  in  Dr.  Sputzheim.'s  Phrenology  ia  Coanciioa  leilh  iha 
Slady  of  Phynogaoaiy,  pi.  ivii.,  fig.  2 ;  xxv.,  S  ;  and  iivi.,  1  and  2. 
The  following  cuts  aha  v  the  appearance  of  the  skull  when  it  is  verv 
large  atui  >ery  small 


tho  organ  b' 
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We  may  infer,  that  ihey  will  be  the  azaliation  of  the  functiou — tiamaly, 
extreme  stubbomnesff  and  infatuation.     One  case  in  which  the  organ  was 
very  large,  and  apparently  at  the  same  time  diseased,  is  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor Oito,  of  Copenhagen,  in  The  Phrenological  Journal^  vol.  viii.,  p.  66 
Th9  orjran  is  established. 

16.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

Tuis  organ  is  situated  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  coronal 
region  of  the  brain,  upward  from  Cautiousness,  and  backward  from  Hope. 
In  Dr.  Gairs  plates  ihc  function  of  the  pan  is  marked  as  unascertained, 
and  the  merit  of  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the  organ  is  due  to 
Dr.  Spurzhcim. 

The  dispute  among  philosophers  about  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty 
in  the  human  mind  is  of  very  ancient  standing,  and  it  has  been  conducted 
with  great  eagerness  since  the  publication  of  the  writings  of  Hobbes  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  author  taught,  **  that  we 
approve  of  virtuous  actions,  or  of  actions  beneficial  to  society,  from  self 
love  ;  because  we  know,  that  whatever  promotes  the  interest  of  society, 
has.  on  that  very  account,  an  indirect  tendency  to  promote  our  own.*' 
He  farther  taught,  th:it,  **  as  it  is  to  the  institution  of  government  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  the  comforts  and  the  confidence  of  social  life,  the  laws  which 
the  civil  magistrate  tmjoins  are  the  ultimate  standards  of  morality.*** 

Cudworth,  in  oppttsition  to  Hobbes,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ori- 
gin of  our  Motions  of  right  and  wrong  is  to  be  found  in  a  particular  power 
of  the  mind,  which  distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood. 

Mande  ville,  who  pu  blished  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  maintained, 
as  his  theory  of  morals.  That  by  nature  man  is  utterly  selfish  ;  that,  among 
other  desires  which  he  likes  to  gratify,  he  has  received  a  strong  appetite 
for  praise ;  that  the  founders  of  society,  availing  themselves  of  this  pro- 
pensity, instituted  the  custom  of  dealing  out  a  certain  measure  of  applause 
for  each  sacrifice  made  by  selfishness  to  the  public  good,  and  called  the 
sacrifice  Virtue.  '*  Men  are  led,  accordingly,  to  purchase  this  praise  by 
a  fair  barter  ;**  and  the  moral  virtues,  to  use  Mandeville*8  strong  expres- 
sion, are  **  the  political  offspring  which  flattery  begot  uponjnide.**  And 
hence,  when  we  see  virtue^  we  see  only  the  indulgence  of  some  selfish 
feeling,  or  the  compi  omise  for  this  indulgence  in  expectation  of  some  praise.f 

Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  virtue  **  to  consist  in  the  regu- 
lation of  our  conduct,  according  to  certtun  fitnesses  which  we  perceive  in 
things,  or  a  peculiar  congruity  of  certain  relations  to  each  other  ;**  and 
WoUaston,  whose  views  are  essentially  the  same,  *'  supposes  virtue  to 
consist  in  acting  a^xording  to  the  truth  of  things^  in  treating  objects  ac- 
cording to  their  redl  character ,  and  not  according  to  a  character  or  pro- 
perties which  they  truly  have  not."t 

Mr.  Hume,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise,  to  prove  **  tha' 
utility  is  ther constituent  or  measure  of  virtue  ;*'  in  short,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic language  ol  Dr.  Smith,  **  that  we  have  no  other  reason  for  praising 
a' man  than  that  for  which  we  commend  a  chest  of  drawers.**^ 

There  is  another  system  "  which  makes  the  utility  according  to  which 
we  measure  virtue,  in  every  case  uur  own  mdividual  advantage.**  Virtue, 
according  to  this  system,  is  the  mere  search  of  pleasure,  or  of  personal 
gratification.  *']t  givss  up  one  pleasure,  indeed,  but  it  gives  it  up  for  a 
greater.     It  sacrifices  a  present  enjoyment ;  but  it  sacrifices  it  only  to 

♦  Stewart's  Outlines,  p  128. 

-»  **-^A?  of  the  Bees,  vol.  i.,  pp.  28-30.    Svo.    London,  1728;  and  Brown*« 
•'*  jr.,  p.  4.  %  Brown's  Lecture*,  >ro\.vi  .,\».  VI, 

IttcttatSt  Fol.  iv.,  p.  32. 
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iibtain  some  enjoyment  which,  in  intensity  or  duration,  is  fairly  worth  the 
sacrifice."  Hence,  in  every  instance  in  which  an  individual  seems  to 
pursue  the  good  of  others,  as  good,  he  seeks  his  own  personal  gratifica- 
tion, and  nothing  else.* 

Dr.  Hutcheson,  again,  strenuously  maintains  the  existenco  of  a  moral 
sense,  on  which  our  perceptions  of  virtue  are  founded,  independently  of 
all  other  considerations. 

Dr.  Paley,  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  on  moral  philosophy,  does 
not  admit  a  natural  sentiment  of  justice  as  the  foundation  of  virtue,  but 
is  also  an  adherent  of  the  selfish  system,  under  a  modified  form.  He 
makes  virtue  consist  in  *'  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  GoJ,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.^^i  According  to 
this  doctrine,  "  the  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  but  private  happiness  our 
motive  ;"  which  is  just  selfishness  in  another  form. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  standard  of  moral  approbation  is  sympathy^  on  the  part  of 
the  impartial  spectator,  with  the  action  and  object  of  the  party  whose  con- 
duct is  judged  of. 

Dr.  Reid,  Lord  Karnes,  and  Mr.  Stewart  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
faculty  in  man  which  produces  the  sentiment  right  and  wrong,  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  consideration. 

These  disputes  are  as  far  from  being  terminated  among  metaphysicians 
at  present  as  they  were  a  century  ago ;  a  writer  on  the  subject,  the  author 
of  the  article  Moral  Philosophy  in  The  Edinburgh  Encychpeedia,  dis- 
putes the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  and  founds  virtue  upon  religion  and 
utility.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,  prefixed  to  the  Encycloptedia  Britannica,  gives  an 
account  of  conscience  which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend.  'He 
speaks  of  it  as  formed  of  ^^many  elements"  and  by  "  the  combination  of 
elements  so  unlike  as  the  private  desires  and  the  social  afifections."  **  It 
becomes,"  says  he,"  *'  from  these  circumstances,  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish its  separate  principles,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  them  in 
separate  action."     (P.  409.) 

I  have  introduced  this  sketch  of  conflicting  theories,  to  convey  some 
'dea  of  the  boon  which  Phrenology  would  confer  upon  moral  science,  if  it 
<:ould  fix  on  a  firm  basis  this  single  point  in  the  philosophy  of  mind — 
That  a  power  or  faculty  exists,  the  object  of  which  is  to  produce  the 
sentiment  of  justice  or  the  feeling  of  duty  and  obligation,  independently 
of  selfishness,  hope  of  reward,  fear  of  punishment,  or  any  extrinsic  mo- 
tive ;  a  faculty,  in  short,  the  natural  language  of  which  is,  "  Fiat  justitia, 
ruat  cesium."  Phrenology  does  this  by  a  demonstration,  founded  on 
numerous  observations,  that  those  persons  who  have  the  organ  now  under 
consideration  large,  experience  powerfully  the  sentiment  of  justice,  while 
those  who  have  that  part  small,  are  little  alive  to  the  emotion.  This  evi- 
dence is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  adduced  in  support  of  the  conclusions 
of  physical  science. 

The  sentiments  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration  produce  moral  emo- 
tions ;  and  actions  done  in  opposition  to  their  dictates  are  felt  by  the  mind 
to  be  improper,  wrong,  or  unbecoming  :  but  they  do  not  seem  to  give  rise 
to  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  duty.  It  is  the  faculty  of  Conscientiousness 
which  produces  the  feeling  of  obligation  or  incumbency,  for  which  we 
have  no  single  definite  expression  in  the  English  language.  Justice  is  the 
result  of  this  sentiment,  acting  in  combination  with  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. The  latter  investigate  the  motives  and  consequences  of  actions ; 
but,  after  having  done  so,  they,  of  themselves,  experience  no  emoUo\» 
In  surveying  human  conduct,  however,  as  sooti  %.a  V.\ie  VtvV^ftViXV'^*  ^iao^ 

*  Brown's  ZfOureSfYoliy.,^,^,  ^  \\v,  v^AWi»V5\- 
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roughly  penetrated  into  the  springs  from  which  it  proceeds,  a  feeling  of 
decided  approval  or  condemnation,  distinct  from  all  other  sentiments,  and 
from  pure  intellection,  arises  in  the  mind ;  and  this  is  produced  by  the 
faculty  of  Conscientiousness. 

This  faculty  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  as  a  regulator  of  all  the 
others.  If  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  be  too  active,  Conscien- 
tiousness prescribes  a  limit  to  their  indulgence  ;  it  permits  defence,  but 
no  malicious  aggression  :  if  Acquisitiveness  urge  too  keenly,  it  reminds 
us  of  the  rights  of  others :  if  Benevolence  tend  toward  profusion,  this 
faculty  issues  the  admonition.  Be  just  before  you  are  generous  :  if  Ideality 
aspire  to  its  high  delights,  when  duty  requires  laborious  exertions  in  an 
humble  sphere.  Conscientiousness  supplies  the  curb,  and  bids  the  soaring 
spirit  restrain  its  wing. 

Nay,  not  only  does  it  operate  as  a  curb  upon  our  too  active  desires,  but 
it  may  lead  us  to  do  acta  as  duties,  which  other  faculties,  if  powerful, 
would  have  prompted  us  to  do  with  inclination.  If  Benevolence  be  weak. 
Conscientiousness  proclaims,  in  a  voice  of  authority,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  relieve  the  miserable ;  if  Acquisitiveness  be  too  feeble  to  prompt  to 
industry,  this  sentiment  calls  aloud  on  us  to  labour,  that  we  may  do  jus- 
tice to  those  around  us.  From  this  regulating  quality,  Conscientiousness 
is  an  important  element  in  constituting  a  practical  judgment  and  an  upright 
and  consistent  character.  Hence  its  cultivation  in  children  is  of  great 
importance.* 

When  this  faculty  is  powerful,  the  individual  is  disposed  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  the  nicest  sentiments  of  justice  :  there  is  an  earnestness,  in- 
tegrity, and  directness  in  his  manner,  which  inspire  us  with  confidence,  and 
give  us  a  conviction  of  his  sincerity.  Such  an  individual  desires  to  set 
justly  from  the  love  of  justice,  unbiassed  by  fear,  interest,  or  any  sinister 
motive. 

The  activity  of  Conscientiousness  takes  a  wider  range  than  regard 
merely  to  the  legal  rights  and  property  of  others.  It  prompts  those  in 
whom  it  is  strong  to  do  justice  in  judging  of  the  conduct,  the  opinions, 
and  the  talents  of  others.  Such  persons  aro  scrupulous,  and  as  ready  to 
condemn  themselves  as  to  find  fault  with  others.  When  predominant,  it 
leads  to  punctuality  in  keeping  appointments,  because  it  is  injustice  to 
sacrifice  the  time  and  convenience  of  others,  by  causing  them  to  wait  till 
our  selfishness  finds  it  agreeable  to  meet  them.  It  prompts  to  ready 
payment  of  debts,  as  a  piece  of  justice  to  those  to  whom  they  are  due. 
It  will  not  permit  even  a  tax-collector  to  be  sent  away  unsatisfied,  from 
any  cause  except  inability  to  pay ;  because  it  is  injustice  to  him,  as  it  is 
to  clerks,  servants,  and  all  others,  to  require  them  to  consume  their  time  in 
unnecessary  attendance  for  what  is  justly  due  and  ought  at  once  to  be  paid. 
It  leads  also  to  great  reserve  in  making  promises,  but  to  much  punctuality 
in  performing  them.  It  gives  consistency  to  the  conduct ;  because,  when 
every  sentiment  is  regulated  by  justice,  the  result  is  that  "  daily  beauty 
in  the  life  "  which  renders  the  individual  in  the  highest  degree  amiable, 
useful,  and  respectable.  It  communicates  a  pleasing  simplicity  to  the 
manners,  which  commands  the  esteem  and  wins  the  alection  of  all  well- 
constituted  minds. 

In  practical  life,  when  it  predominates  over  Benevolence,  it  renders 
the  individual  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a  rigid,  although  a  just,  master. 
It  disposes  him  to  invest  all  actions  with  a  character  of  duty  or  obligation, 
so  that  if  a  servant  misplace  any  article,  it  is  not  simply  an  error,  but  a  fault. 
Some  very  estimable  persons,  by  giving  way  to  this  tendency  in  matters 
of  trivial  importance,  render  themselves^not  a  little  disagreeable. 

**  Macb  attention  is  paid  to  the  training  of  CoTv^cienUo^sciess  in  the  Infint- 
^cboolg-ofMr.  Wildenpin.     Sea  P/iren.  Jonm.,  V\.  43a 
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A  deficiency  of  Conscientiousness  prod  aces  effects  exactly  opposite. 
The  weakness  of  the  faculty  appears  in  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
indindual,  although  circumstances  may  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
temptation  to  infringe  the  law.  The  predominant  propensities  and  senti- 
ments then  act  without  this  powerful  regulator.  If  Adhesiveness  and 
Benevolence  attach  him  to  a  friend,  he  is  blind  to  all  his  imperfections, 
and  extols  him  as  the  most  matchless  of  human  beings.  If  this  model  of 
excellence  happen  to  offend,  he  becomes  a  monster  ef  ingratitude  and 
baseness  ;  he  passes  in  an  instant  from  an  angel  to  a  demon.  Had  Con- 
scientiousness been  large,  he  would  have  been  viewed  all  along  as  a  man  ; 
esteem  toward  him  would  have  been  regulated  by  principle,  and  the  offence 
candidly  dealt  with.  If  Love  of  Approbation  be  large  and  Conscientious- 
ness deficient,  the  former  will  prompt  to  the  adoption  of  every  means  that 
will  please,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice  and  propriety.  If  an  indi- 
vidual have  a  weak  point  in  his  character.  Love  of  Approbation  will  then 
lead  to  flattering  it ;  if  he  have  extravagant  expectations,  it  will  join  in 
all  bis  hopes ;  u  he  be  displeased  with  particular  persons,  it  will  affect  to 
bate  with  his  hatred,  altogether  independently  of  justice.  In  short,  the 
mdividual  in  whom  this  faculty  is  deficient  is  apt  to  act  and  also  to  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  others  exactly  according  to  his  predominant  sentiments 
for  the  time  :  he  is  friendly  when  under  the  impulse  of  Benevolence,  and 
severe  when  Destructiveness  predominates :  be  admires  when  his  pride, 
vanity,  or  affection  gives  him  a  favourable  feeling  toward  others  ;  ana  con- 
demns when  his  sentiments  take  an  opposite  direction,  always  unregulated 
by  principle.  He  is  not  scrupulous,  and  rarely  condemns  his  own  conduct 
or  acknowledges  himself  in  the  wrong.  Minds  so  constituted  may  be 
amiable,  and  may  display  many  excellent  qualities ;  but  they  are  nover  to 
be  relied  on  where  justice  is  concerned.  As  judges,  their  decisions  are 
unsound ;  as  friends,  they  are  liable  to  exact  too  much  and  perform  too 
little ;  as  sellers,  they  are  prone  to  misrepresent,  adulterate,  and  over- 
charge— as  buyers,  to  depreciate  quality  and  quantity,  or  to  evade  payment. 

The  laws  of  honour,  as  apprehended  by  some  minds,  are  founded  on 
the  absence  of  Conscientiousness,  with  great  predominance  of  Self-£steem 
and  Love  of  Approbation.  If  a  gentleman  is  conscious  that  he  has  un- 
justly given  offence  to  another,  it  is  conceived  by  many  that  he  will  de- 
grade himself  by  making  an  apology  ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  fight,  but  not 
to  acknowledge  himself  in  fault.  This  is  the  feeling  produced  by  power  • 
ful  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  with  great  deficiency  of  Con- 
scientiousness. Self-Esteem  is  mortified  by  an  admission  of  fallibility, 
while  Love  of  Approbation  suffers  under  the  feeling  that  the  esteem  of  the 
world  will  be  lost  by  such  an  acknowledgment ;  and  if  no  higher  senti- 
ment be  present  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  wretched  victim  will  go  to  the 
field  and  die  in  support  of  conduct  that  is  indefensible.  When  Conscien- 
tiousness is  strong,  the  possessor  feels  it  no  degradation  to  acknowledge 
himself  in  fault,  when  he  is  aware  that  he  is  wrong :  in  fact,  he  rises  in 
his  own  esteem  by  doing  so,  and  knows  that  he  acquires  the  respect  of 
the  world  ;  while,  if  fully  conscious  of  being  in  the  right,  there  is  none 
more  inflexible  than  he. 

This  sentiment  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  truly  philosophic 
mind,  especially  in  moral  investigations.  It  produces  the  desire  of  dis- 
covering truth,  the  tact  of  recognising  it  when  discovered,  and  that  perfect 
reliance  on  its  invincible  supremacy,  which  gives  at  once  dignity  and  peace 
to  the  mind.  A  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  is  deficient,  views 
all  propositions  as  mere  opinions ;  esteems  them  exactly  as  they  are 
fashionable  or  the  reverse,  and  cares  nothing  about  the  evidence  on  which 
they  are  based.  Lovo  of  Approbatioii  and  Secxfe\iv«etvft%%%  \w»r.^  ^>Jick. 
d'sBciency  of  thi9  sentiment,  lead  to  paimdox  \  axid  '\l  OotsJo^vw^vr--'^ 
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idded,  there  will  be  a  (eiidency  to  general  scepticism,  and  the  denial  or 
disputation  of  the  best  established  truths  on  every  serious  subject. 

No  sentiment  is  nioie  incomprehensible  to  those  in  whom  the  organ  it 
small  than  Conscientiousness.  They  are  able  to  understand  conduct 
proceeding  from  ambition,  self-mterest,  revenge,  or  any  other  inferior 
motive ;  Irat  that  determination  of  soul,  which  suffers  obloquy  and  reproach, 
nay,  death  itself," from  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  truth,  is  to  them 
utterly  unintelligible.  They  regard  it  ai  a  species  of  insanity,  and  look 
on  the  individual  as  "  e  sentially  mad,  without  knowing  it.**  Madame 
De  Stael  narrates  of  Bor\aparte,  that  he  never  was  so  completely  at  fault 
in  his  estimate  of  character,  as  when  he  met  with  opposition  from  a  person 
actuated  by  the  pure  principle  of  integrity  alone.  He  did  not  comprehend 
the  motives  of  such  a  man,  and  could  not  imagine  how  he  might  be  ma« 
naged.  The  maxim,  that  **  every  man  has  his  price,"  will  pass  as  pro- 
foundly discriminative  with  those  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of 
Approbation  is  very  large  and  Conscientiousness  moderate  ;  but  there  are 
mmds  whose  deviation  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  no  price  can  purchase 
and  no  honours  procure ;  and  those  in  whom  Conscientiousness,  Firmness, 
and  Reflection  are  powerful  will  give  an  instinctive  assent  to  the  truth 
of  this  proposition. 

I  have  observed  that  individuals  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  was  large 
and  Conscientiousness  not  in  equal  proportion,  wore  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing the  motive  which  rould  lead  any  one  to  avow  a  belief  in  Phrenology, 
while  the  tide  of  ridirile  ran  unstemmed  against  it.  If  public  opinion 
should  change,  such  persons  would  move  foremost  in  the  train  of  its  ad- 
mirers :  they  instinctively  follow  the  doctrines  that  are  most  esteemed 
from  day  to  day  ;  and  require  our  pity  and  forbearance,  as  their  conduct 
proceecb  from  a  great  moral  deficiency,  which  is  their  misfortune  rather 
thsn  their  fault. 

The  fact,  that  this  organ  is  occasionally  deficient  in  individuals  in  whom 
the  organs  of  intellect  are  amply  developed  and  the  animal  propensities 
strong,  accounts  for  the  unprincipled  baseness  and  moral  depravity  exhi- 
bited by  some  men  of  unquestionable  talents.  It  is  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  of  the  gre  ttest  importance  to  attend  to  the  distinct  functions  of  the 
several  facultiea  of  the  mind.  No  mistake  is  more  generally  committed 
than  that  of  conceiving  that,  by  exercising  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  we 
cultivate  thosu  of  Benevolence  and  Justice :  but  if  Veneration  be  large 
and  Conscientiousness  small,  a  man  may  be  naturally  disposed  to  piety  and 
nol^  to  justice  ;  or  if  the  combination  be  reversed,  he  may  be  just  and  not 
pious,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  may  be  blind  and  not  deaf,  or  deaf  and 
not  blind  Deficiency  of  Veneration,  as  before  observed,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  profanity  ;  so  that,  although  an  individual  will  scarcely  be 
found  who  is  profane  and  at  the  same  time  just,  yet  many  will  be  found 
who  are  just  and  not  pious,  and  vice  versa. 

Oonscientiousness,  when  powerful,  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
paramount  authority  over  every  other  faculty,  and  it  gives  its  impulses 
with  a  tone  which  appears  like  the  voice  of  Heaven.  The  scene  in  The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian^  in  which  Jeanie  Deans  is  represented  giving  evi- 
dence on  her  sister's  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  its  functions  and  authority  when  supported  by  piety. 
A  strong  sense  of  the  imperious  dictates  of  Conscientiousness,  and  of  the 
supreme  obligation  of  truth,  leads  her  to  sacriBce  every  interest  and  affec- 
tion which  could  make  the  mind  swerve  from  the  paths  of  duty  ;  and  we 
pcrcoive  her  holding  by  her  integrity,  at  the  expense  of  every  other  feel 
\ng  dear  to  human  nature. 
Itf'pentancef  remoraiif  a  sense  of  guilt  at\d  dement.,  are  the  consequences 
mf  thm  faculty,  when  the  actions  have  been  lu  o^i'^oavXAOii  X>  't^%  ^\«\'s&«% 
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1  it  a  mistake,  howerer,  to  suppose  that  great  criminals  are  punis^jed 
by  the  accusations  of  conscience  ;  for  this  organ  is  generally  very  deficient 
in  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  crime,  and,  in  consequence,  they 
are  strangers  to  the  sentiment  of  remorse.  Haggart  felt  regret  for  having 
murdered  the  jailer  at  Dumfries,  but  no  romorse  for  his  thefts.  His  large 
Benevolence  induced  the  uneasy  feeling  on  account  of  the  first  crime,  and 
his  small  Conscientiousness  was  the  cause  of  his  indifference  to  the  second. 
If  Conscientiousness  had  been  strong,  he  could  not  have  endured  the  sense 
of  the  accumulated  iniquities  with  which  his  life  was  stained.  In  Belling- 
ham  both  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  are  small,  and  he  manifest- 
ed equal  insensibility  to  justice  and  mercy,  and  testified  no  repentance 
nor  remorse. 

Dr.  Gall  did  not  admit  a  faculty  and  organ  of  Conscientiousness.  He 
formerly  considered  remorse  as.  the  result  of  the  opposition  of  particular 
actions  to  the  predominant  dispositions  of  the  individual ;  and,  according 
to  him,  there  are  as  many  consciences  as  faculties.  For  example,  if  a 
person  in  whom  Benevolence  was  large  injured  another,  this  faculty 
would  be  grieved  ;  and  the  feeling  so  arising  he  considered  to-  be  regret 
or  repentance.  If  a  usurer  or  a  libertine  neglected  an  opportunity,  he 
would  repent,  the  former  for  not  having  gratified  Acquisitiveness,  the  lat- 
ter for  not  having  seduced  some  innocent  victim.  Dr.  Gall  called  this 
natural  conscience^  and  said  that  we  could  not  trust  to  it,  and  that  hence 
laws  and  positive  institutions  became  necessary.  Dr.  Spurzheim  answered 
this  argument  in  an  able  manner,  and  showed  that  the  mere  feeling  of 
regret  is  totally  different  from  that  of  remorse.  We  may  regret  that  we 
lost  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  spent  half  a  crown  ;  but  this  feeling  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  upbraidings  of  conscience  for  having  robbed  a  neighbour 
of  his  right,  committed  a  fraud,  or  uttered  a  malevolent  falsehood.  Dr. 
Gall  latterly  regarded  Benevolence  as  the  moral  faculty  :  but  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  and  incumbency  is  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  mere  good- 
ness or  kindness,  as  hope  is  from  fear  ;  and,  besides,  positive  facts  prove 
that  the  two  feelings  depend  on  different  organs. 

When  this  organ  is  deficient  and  Secretiveness  large,  and  especially 
when  the  latter  is  aided  by  Ideality  and  Wonder,  a  na*.ural  tendency  to 
lying  is  produced,  which  some  individuals,  who  have  possessed  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  good  society,  have  never  been  able  to  overcome. 

Some  criminals,  on  being  detected,  confess,  and  seem  to  court  punish- 
ment as  the  only  means  of  assuaging  the  remorse  with  which  their  minds 
are  devoured.  The  Phrenological  Society  has  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  one 
person  who  displayed  this  desire  to  jitone  for  his  crime.  It  is  that  of 
John  Rotherham,  who  met  a  servant  girl  on  the  highway  and  murdered 
her,  out  of  the  pure  wanton  impulse  of  Dcstructivencss  ;  for  he  did  not 
attempt  to  violate  her  person  ;  and,  of  her  property,  he  took  only  her  um- 
brella and  shoes.  When  apprehended,  he  confessed  his  crime,  insisted 
on  pleading  guilty,  and  with  great  difficulty  was  induced  by  the  judge  to 
retract  his  admission.  The  organ  is  largr|8  in  him.  He  appears  to  have 
acted  under  the  influence  of  excessive  Destructiveness.  James  Gordon, 
on  the  contrary,  who  murdered  a  pedlar  boy  in  Eskdale  Muir,  stoutly  de- 
nied his  guilt,  and,  after  conviction,  abused  the  jury  and  judge  for  condemn- 
ing him.  Before  his  execution,  however,  he  admitted  that  his  sentence 
was  just.     In  him  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  is  defective. 

The  organ  is  very  large  in  Mrs.  H.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.,  Dr.  Hette,  and 
Rammohun  Roy,  who  all  manifested  the  sentiment  powerfully.     Consi- 
derable attention  is  requisite  to  discriminate  accurately  the  size  of  this 
organ.     When  Firmness  is  large  and  Conscientiousness  scaalU  ths  k«a.^ 
slopes  at  an  acute  angle  downward  (torn  Y'vTttvYveaa,  «.%  vtv  ^^"o^^^x. '«:^^ 
King  Robert  Brace.     Whea  both  FiimiieBa  &\i«i  Cox»c:ve\x\:\w>s«»s»  %x^ 
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Thn  dijfercnce  of  dcvelopcmcnl  of  thia  organ  in  different  nations  and 
individuals,  and  its  combinations  with  other  organs,  enable  U9  lo  account 
fat  the  differences  in  (he  notions  of  justice  entertained  at  diSereitt  times, 
tnd  by  different  people.  The  seniiment  of  truth  ii  found  by  the  English 
judges  to  be  so  low  in  the  Africans,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cana, that  such  individual*  are  not  received  aa  witnesses  in  the  colonial 
courts  ;  and  itisacuriona  fact,  that  a  defect  in  the  organ  of  Conacientioua- 
nesa  is  a  reigning  feature  in  the  skulli  of  these  nations  in  possession  of 
the  PhreiioloRical  Society."  It  is  small  likewise  in  the  Esquimaux,  who 
are  notoriousfy  addicted  lodishonesty  and  theft.  +  The  notions  of  justice 
of  that  individual  are  most  Rt  to  be  assumed  as  s  standard,  in  whom  this 
orsan  is  decidedly  large,  in  combination  with  a  large  eiidawmenl  of  the 
other  moral  aentimenlsand  reflection ;  just  as  we  hold  theperson  pOBSessed 
ilfthBgreatestorgannfTune,incombinalLon  nilh  the  organs  of  the  moral 
temimenta  aod  reflectioQ,  to  be  the  best  judge  of  musical  composition! 
*  Be»  Pirm.  Jtum.,  riii.,  615,  &3D,  561.  ^  U>^f-  W 
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^^^^^^^^^^W"*^"*  poasESBing  a  large  developemont  of 
(his  oigM,  not  anfrequently  act  in  opposition  lo  the  dicutea  of  sentiment, 
and  praeliie  sslQshnesi.  or  aacrifice  juslice  to  ambition,  eiacily  as  ihoM 
do  in  wham  the  organ  is  small ;  and  it  ia  aaked.  What  becomes  of  the 
organ  in  such  instances  1  The  plurality  of  araana  and  facnltiea  explains 
(bis  phenomenon,  CoDseientLauaness  is  nol  tne  only  faculty  in  the  mind, 
and,  although  it  is  parsmount  in  authority,  it  ia  not  ^nays  so  in  strength. 
A  person  in  whom  Benerolence  and  Dettructiveness  are  both  large,  may, 
under  specla^  circumstances  which  stwnely  excite  DesCractireneiu,  mani- 
fest that  faculty  in  rage,  revenge,  or  undue  severity,  in  direct  opposition 

and  Self-Esteem  are  large,  may,  if  these  are  very  forcibly  addressed,  obey 
theii  impulses  in  opposition  to  that  of  Conscientiousness.  But  the  bene- 
volent man,  when  the  temptation  is  past,  feela  the  oppoeition  between 
his  conduct  and  the  dictates  of  Benevolence  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
individual  here  supposed,  on  coot  reflection,  becomes  conscious  of  the 
opposition  between  hia  unjust  preference  of  himself  and  the  dictates  of 

to  avoid  repetition  of  such  offences.  If  Benevolence  and  Conacientious- 
nesa  had  been  small,  Ihey  would  not  have  felt  that  their  actions  were 
vnong ;  they  would  hare  experienced  no  remorse  ;  and  their  lower  faeul- 
llea  would  have  operated  with  greatly  increased  violence.  I  have  obserrsd 
in  practic^il  life  that,  wheu  Conscientiousness  is  large  in  anj,indi vidua!,  he 
yields  compliance  to  demands  made  On  him  whenever  a  strong  cute  in 
iuslioe  is  made  out  by  the  applicant;  but  wbei)  the  organ  is  not  large, 
ho  is  moved  only  by  favour  Or  partiality.  It  is  of  the  ulmosl  importance 
10  the  respectability  of  government  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that 
public  functionaries  should  possess  the  former  character.  The  nceessily 
of  it  in  persons  in  authority  will  be  more  and  more  felt  as  society  advances 
in  knowledge,  disciimi nation,  and  morality. 

Another  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  doctrine,  that  Con  sclent  iona- 
ness  is  merely  a  sentiment,  and  does  not  by  itself  lead  to  the  perception 
of  what  is  just.  This -will  bs  best  removed  by  an  example.  A  judge 
hoars  one  aide  ofa  cause,  and  Conscientiousness,  acting  on  the  statement 
presented  to  It  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  produces  the  feeling 
that  this  party  ia  in  the  right.  The  other  litigant  is  heard,  new  facts 
appear,  and  ConscientiousnesB  may  now  produce  the  feeling  that  justice 
lies  on  his  side.  If  this  faculty  itself  had  formed  specific  ideas  of  what  is 
just,  it  would  have  been  an  intellectual  power,  and  reasoning  wuu Id  have 
been  In  proportion  to  it,  which  [snot  the  case;  but,  as  it  is  only  a  sentiment, 
its  real  function  ia  to  produce  an  emotion  of  justice  or  injustice,  on  the 
particnlarcaaeoraaiemblage  of  facts  being  presented  to  it  by  the  inlelleet. 
An  illustration  of  this  doctrine  is  found  m  ParSell's  Hemit.  The  an^l 
throws  the  servant  over  the  bridge,  and  this  is  felt  to  be  nnvitt  vb&«n 
nothing  more  is  known  than  the  iMa\f,  bat  w^iro  ft«"\oWii««-»*^- 
»arf  iafoinied  that  h«  ioteikded  ftBxVinrflAV>«iK4«'tii*TOM*«*.^-'"»^ 
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■cientiousness  feels  that  his  destruction  by  the  angel  was  just.  This  it 
not  ConKcit'ntioiMness  givin<T  opposite  decisions  on  the  same  case  ;  but 
the  intellect  presenting  dilForent  cases,  or  diirerent  views  of  the  same 
case,  and  Conscientioubness  producint;  its  peculiar  emotion  in  regard  to 
each,  according  as  it  fs  laid  before  it. 

This  organ  is  occasionally  found  diseased,  and  then  the  most  awful  sen- 
timeiits  of  guilt,  generally  imaginary,  harrow  up  the  mind.  I  havo  seen 
two  individuals  labouring  under  this  disease.  One  of  them  believed  him- 
self to  be  in  debt  to  an  enormous  amount,  which  he  had  no  means  of 
paying  ;  the  other  imagined  himself  to  be  guilty,  pf  murder,  and  of  every 
variety  of  wickedness  contained  in  the  records  of  iniquity  ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  whole  conduct  of  both,  while  in  health,  has  been  marked  by  the 
greatest  humanity,  honour,  and  scrupulosity.  When  this  organ  and  that 
of  Cautiousness  are  diseased  at  the  same  time,  the  individual  imagines 
himself  to  be  the  most  worthless  of  sinners,  and  is  visited  with  fearful 
apprehensions  of  punishment.  Such  patients  sometimes  present  a  picture 
of  despair  which  is  truly  appalling.  Slight  degrees  of  disease  of  these 
organs,  not  amounting  to  insanity,  are  not  anfrequenl  in  this  country,  and 
produce  an  inward  trouble  of  the  mind,  which  throws  a  gloom  over  life. 
and  leads  the  patient  to  sco  only  t^  terrors  of  religion.  Such  persons 
are  greatly  relieved  by  being  convinced  that  the  cause  of  their  unhappy 
feeUiig  is  disease  in  tho  mental  organs,  and  that  they  may  in  general  be 
restored  to  health  by  proper  medical  treatment.  If  they  are  religiously 
disposed,  their  anxioty  will  probably  be  directed  to  their  salvation.  If 
they  are  worldly-minded,  the  fear  of  ruin,  or  of  inability  to  meet  their  en- 

fagrments,  will  probably  bo  the  form  in  which  the  disease  will  appear, 
n  all  cases,  however,  where  there  are  no  adequate  external  causes  for 
tho  impressions,  they  may  bo  regarded  as  really  arising  from  disease  of  the 
mental  organs,  tho  feelings  omy  being  differently  directed,  according  to 
the  clmrartiT  of  each  indindaal.  I  have  known  great  injury  done  to 
the  health,  by  treating  these  depressions,  when  they  occurred  in  amiable 
pt*r«onM,  on  exclusively  religious  principles ;  and  very  respectfully,  but 
ramcMtly,  recommend  to  the  friends  of  such  patients  to  call  in  a  physician 
as  well  as  a  clergyman  for  their  relief.* 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  stated  that  gratitude  probably  arises 
from  this  faculty  ;  but  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Phre- 
nologyy  has  shown  that  gratitude  is  much  heightened  by  Benevolence — 
a  view  in  which  I  now  fully  acquiesce. 

It  is  premature  to  speak  of  the  combinations  of  the  faculties  before  wo 
have  finiidiml  the  detail  of  the  simple  functions  ;  but  this  is  the  most  pro- 
per occttHJon,  in  othjtr  respects,  to  observe,  that  Phrenology  enables  us  to 
aceouitt  for  the  origin  of  the  various  theories  of  morals  before  enumerated. 

Hobhes,  for  instance,  denied-  every  natural  sentiment  of  justice,  and 
erected  the  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate  into  the  standard  of  morality. 
This  doctrine  would  appear  natural  and  sound  to  a  person  in  whom  Con- 
sciontiouiinuHs  was  very  feeble  ;  who  never  experienced  in  his  cwn  mind 
a  single  emotion  pf  justice,  but  who  was  alive  to  fear,  to  the  desire  of  pro- 
perty, and  tc  other  affections  whicli  would  render  security  and  regi  lar 
government  desirable.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  Hobbes  was  so 
constituted. 

Mandeville  makes  selfishness  the  basis  of  all  our  actions,  but  admits  a 
strong  appetite  for  praise  ;  the  desire  for  which,  ho  says,  leads  men  to 
whate  othec  enjoyments  for  tho  sake  of  obtaining  it.  If  we  conceive  Man- 
deville to  have  possessed  ia  deficient  Conscientiousness  and  a  large  Love 
of  Approbation,  this  doctrine  would  be  the  natural  product  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Hume  erects  uiililyt  to  ourselves  or  others,  iuto  the  standard  of 

^Se^  ~  '^Hinbe's  O&f«rtta<t0ns  on  Mental  Derangcm«nt,vv*^^'^«^^- 
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virtue ;  and  thia  would  be  the  natural  feeling  of  a  mind  in  which  Bene- 
volence and  Reflection  were  strong,  and  Conscientiousness  weak. 

Paley  makes  virtue  consist  in  obeying  the  will  of  God,  as  our  rule, 
and  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  eternal  happiness  as  the  motive.  This  is 
the  natural  emanation  of  a  mind  where  the  selfish  or  lower  propensities 
are  considerable,  and  in  which  Veneration  is  strong  and  Conscientious- 
ness not  remarkable  for  vigour. 

Cudworth,  Hutcheson,  Reid,  Kames,  Stewart,  and  Brown,*  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  most  eagerly  and  eloquently  for  the  existence  of  an 
original  sentiment  or  emotion  of  justice  in  the  mind,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  other  considerations ;  and  this  is  the  natural  feeling  of  persons 
in  whom  the  faculty  is  powerful.  A  much  respected  individual,  in  whom 
this  organ  is  predominantly  large,  mentioned  to  me,  that  no  circumstance' 
in  philosophy  occasioned  to  him  greater  surprise,  than  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  a  moral  faculty  ;  and  that  the  attempts  to  prove  it  appeared 
to  him  like  endeavours  to  prop  up,  by  demonstration,  a  self-evident  axiom 
in  mathematical  science. 

The  organ  is  regarded  as  established. 

17.  HOPE. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  ofVeneration,  and  extends 
under  part  of  the  frontal  and  part  of  the  parietal  bones.  It  cannot  be 
brought  into  outline  in  a  drawing,  and  on  this  account  no  figure  is  given. 

Dr.  Gall  considered  hope  as  belonging  to  every  faculty  ;  but  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  very  properly  observes,  that  although  every  faculty  being  active  pro- 
duces desire — as  Acquisitiveness  the  desire  for  property,  and  Love  of 
Approbation  the  desire  for  praise  ;  yet  this  is  very  different  from  hope, 
which  is  a  simple  emotion  »ui  generis^  susceptible  of  being  directed  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  not  desiring  any  one  class  of  things  as  its 
pecuhar  objects.  Nay,  desire  is  sometimes  strong,  when  hope  is  feeble 
or  extinct :  a  criminal  on  the  scaffold  may  ardently  desire  to  live,  when 
he  has  no  hope  of  escaping  death.     Dr.  Spurzheim  was  convinced,  by 

*  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  paying  an  humble  tribute  to  the  talents  of 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  ucuteness,  depth,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  intellect  displayed  in  his  works  on  the  mind,  place  him  in  the  highest  rank 
of  nhilosophical  authors ;  and  these  great  qualities  are  equalled  by  the  puritv 
and  vividness  of  his  moral  perceptions.  His  powers  of  analysis  are  unrival- 
led, and  his  eloquence  is  frequently  splendid.  His  Lectures  will  remain  a 
monument  of  what  the  human  mind  was  capable  of  accomplishiiig,  in  inves- 
tigating its  own  constitution,  by  an  imperfect  method.  In  proportion  as  Phre- 
nslogy  shall  become  known,  the  admiration  of  his  genius  will  increase  ;  for 
it  is  the  highest  praise  to  say,  that,  in  regard  to  many  points  of  great  difficulty 
and  importance  m  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  he  has  arrived,  by  his  owii  reflec- 
tions, at  conclusions  harmonizing  with  those  obtained  by  phrenological  ob- 
servation. Of  this,  his  doctrine  on  the  moral  emotion,  discussed  in  the  text, 
is  a  striking  instance.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  arguments  are  subtle,  his  dis- 
tinctions too  reflned,  and  his  style  circuitous ;  but  the  phrenologist  will  pass 
lightly  over  these  imperfections,  for  tliey  occur  only  occasionally,  and  arise 
from  mere  excess  of  the  faculties  of  Secretiveness,  Comparison,  Causality, 
and  Wit ;  on  a  great  endowment  of  which,  along  with  Concentrativeness, 
his  penetration  and  comprehensiveness  depended.  In  fact,  he  possessed  the 
organs  of  these  powers  lai^ely  developed,  and  they  afford  a  key  to  his  genius. 
Whether  he  drew  any  of  his  lights  from  Phrenology  is  uncertain.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Gall,  for  he  wrote  the  critiqtie  on  his 
doctrines,  which  appeared  in  the  3d  No.  of  The  Edinburgh  Ritvitw  in  1803, 
but  he  then  condemned  them.  He  survived  the  puWication  of  Dr.  Sijut*. 
helm's  works  in  English ;  but  I  have  been  Vo\d  xVvaXVi^  ^'i^'WQX^V^tXci^Nw* 
tuKM  from  the  6nt  form  in  which  he  prodxiced  \Vit«u 
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malysis,  that  he  pe  is  a  distinct  primiti^rd  ■entiment ;  and  was  led  to  expect 
that  an  organ  for  it  would  be  found.  Numerous  observations  have  since 
determined  the  situation  of  the  organ,  on  the  sides  of  Veneration  ;  and 
it  is  now  admitted  by  phrenologists  in  general  as  established.  Dr.  Gall, 
however,  continued  till  his  death  to  mark  the  function  of  this  part  of  the 
brain  as  unascertained. 

The  faculty  produces  the  sentiment  of  Hope  in  general,  or  the  tendency 
to  believe- in  the  future  attainment  of  what  the  other  faculties  desire,  but 
without  giving  the  conviction  of  it,  which  depends  on  the  intellect.  Thus 
a  person  with  much  Hope  and  much  Acquisitiveness,  will  expect  to  be> 
come  rich ;  another,  with  much  Hope  and  great  Love  of  Approbation, 
will  hope  to  rise  to  eminence  ;  and  a  third,  with  much  Hope  and  Love 

*  of  Life,  will  hope  to  enjoy  a  long  and  a  happy  existence.  ^  It  inspires  with 
gay,  fascinating,  and  delightful  emotions ;  painting  futurity  fair  and  smiling 
as  the  regions  of  primitive  bliss.  It  invests  every  distant  prospect  with 
hues  of  enchanting  brilHancy,  while  Cautiousness  hangs  clouds  and  mists 
over  remote  objects  seen  by  the  mind*8  eye.  Hence,  he  who  has  Hope 
more  powerful  than  Cautiousness,  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  brilliant  anti- 
cipations which  are  never  realized  ;  while  he  who  has  Cautiousness  more 
powerful  than  Hope,  habitually  labours  under  tho  painful  apprehension 
of  evils  which  rarely  exist  except  in  his  own  imagination.  The  former 
enjoys  the  present,  without  being  annoyed  by  fears  about  tho  future  ;  for 
Hope  supplies  his  futurity  with  every  object  which  his  fancy  desires,  un- 
disturbed by  the  distance  or  difficulty  of  attainment :  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  within  bis  reach,  through  fear  that, 
at  some  future  time,  they  may  be  lost.  The  life  of  such  an  mdividual  is 
spent  in  painful  apprehension  of  evils,  to  which  he  is,  in  fact,  very  little 
exposed  ;  for  the  dread  of  their  happening  excites  him  to  ward  them  o&  by 
9o  many  precautions  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  can  overtake  him. 

When  predominant  and  too  energetic,  this  faculty  disposes  to  credulity 
with  respect  to  what  we  desire  to  attain,  and,  in  mercantile  men,  leads  to 
rash  and  inconsiderate  speculation.  Persons  so  endowed  never  see  their 
own  situation  in  its  true  light,  but  are  prompted  by  extravagant  Hope  to 
magnify  tenfold  every  advantage,  while  they  are  blind  to  every  obstacle 
and  abatement.  They  promise  largely,  but  rarely  perform.  Intentional 
deception,  however,  is  frequently  not  their  object ;  they  are  misled  them- 
selves  by  their  constitutional  tendency  to  believe  everything  possible  that 
is  future,  and  they  promise  in  the  spirit  of  this  eredulity.  Those  who 
perceive  this  disposition  in  them,  oueht  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
on  the  possibility  of  performance,  and  make  the  necessary  abatement  in 
their  anticipations.  Experience  accomplishes  little  in  improving  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  possess  too  large  an  organ  of  Hope :  the  tendency  to 
expect  immoderately  being  constitutional,  they  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  prospect ;  and,  beholding  only  that  which  is  fair, 
they  are  constitutionally  led  to  form  extravagant  expectations.  When  the 
organ  is  very  deficient  and  that  of  Cautiousness  large,  a  gloomy  despon- 
dency is  apt  to  invade  the  mind  ;  and  if  Destructiveness  be  strong,  the 
individual  may  resort  to  suicide  in  order  to  escape  from  wo. 

This  facult3^  if  not  combined  with  much  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of 
Approbation,  disposes  to  indolence,  from  the  very  promise  which  it  holds 
out  of  the  future  providing  for  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  k  be  combined 
with  these  organs  in  a  full  degree,  it  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  mind,  by  uni- 
^rmly  representing  the  objects  desired  as  attainable.  An  individual  with 
inuch  Acquisitiveness,  great  Cliutiousness,  and  little  Hope,  will  save  to 
become  rich  ;  another,  with  the  same  Acquisitiveness,  little  Cautiousness, 
And  much  Hope,  m\\  speciUate  to  procure  wealth.    I  have  foand  Hope  and 

Acquigitireneaa  large  in  persons  addicted  to  fpmVni^. 
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Hope  has  a  great  effect  in  assuaging  the  fear  of  death.  I  have  seen 
persons  in  whom  it  was  very  large  die  by  inches,  and  linger  for  months  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  without  suspicion  of  the  fate  impending  over  them.  • 
They  hoped  to  be  well,  till  death  extinguished  the  last  ember  of  the  feeling. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Hope,  and  Combativeness,  which  gives  courage, 
are  small,  and  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness  large,  the  strongest  as- 
surances  of  the  Gospel  are  not  always  sufficient  to  enable  the  individual  to 
look  with  composure  or  confidence  on  the  prospoct  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
Several  persons  in  whom  this  combination  occurs,  have  told  me  that  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  habitual  uneasiness  in  looking  forward  to  the  hour  of 
death ;  while  others,  with  a  large  Hope  and  small  Cautiousness,  have  said 
that  suc^  a  ground  of  alarm  never  once  entered  their  imaginations.  Our 
hopes  or  fears,  on  a  point  of  such  importance  as  our  condition  in  a  future 
state,  ought  to  be  founded  on  grounds  more  stable  than  mere  constitutional 
deling ;  but  I  mention  these  cases  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this 
cause  sometimes  tinges  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  judgment.  When 
the  existence  of  such  a  cause  of  delusion  it  known,  its  e&cts  may  more 
easily  be  resisted. 

In  religion  this  faculty  favours  the  exercise  of  feiith  ;  and,  by  producing 
the  natural  tendency  to  look  forward  to  futurity  with  expectation,  disposes 
to  belief  in  a  happy  life  to  come. 

The  metaphysicians  admit  this  faculty,  so  that  Phrenology  only  reveals 
its  organ  and  the  effects  of  its  endowment  in  different  degrees.  I  have 
already  stated  an  argupaent  in  favour  of  the  bemg  of  a  (jrod,  founded 
on  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  Veneration  conferrmg  the  tendency  to 
worship,  of  which  God  is  the  proper  and  ultimate  object.  May  not  the 
probability  of  a  future  state  be  supported  by  a  similar  deduction  from  the 
possession  of  a  faculty  of  Hope  1  I:  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  faculty 
from  which  originates  the  notion  of  futurity,  and  which  carries  the  mind 
forward  in  endless  progression  into  periods  of  everlasting  time.  May  it 
not  be  inferred,  that  tms  instinctive  tendency  to  leave  the  present  scene 
and  all  its  enjoyments,  to  spring  forward  into  the;  regions  of  a  far  distant 
futurity,  and  to  expatiate,  even  m  imagination,  in  the  fields  of  an  eternity 
to  come,  denotes  tbat  man  is  formed  K>r  a  more  glorioua  destiny  than  to 
perish  for  ever  in  the  grave !  Addison  beautifully  enforces  this  argument 
in  the  Spectator,  and  in  the  soliloquy  of  Cato ;  and  Phrenology  gives  weight 
to. his  reasoning,. by  showing  that  this  ardent  hope  and  **  longing  after 
immortality  "  are  not  factitious  sentiments,  nor  a  mere  product  of  an  idle 
and  wandering  imagination,  but  that  they  aro  the  results  of  two  primitive 
faculties  of  the  mind,'  Love  of  Life  and  Hope,  which  owe  at  once  their 
existence  and  their  functions  to  the  Creator. 

Pope  beautifully  describes  the  influence  of  the  sentiment  of  Veneration 
in  prompting  us  to  worship — ^blindly  indeed,  when  undirected  by  informa- 
tion superior  to  its  own.  He  also  falls  into  the  idea  now  started  in  regard 
to  Hope,  and  represents  it  as  the  source  of  that  expectation  of  a  futoro 
state  of  existence,  which  seems  to  be  the  joy  and  delight  of  human  natures 
in  whatever  stage  of  improvement  it  has  been  found. 

^  Lo !  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
J*ar  as  the  solar  walk,  or  Milky  Way ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
—  Behind  the  cloud-topp*d  hill  an  humbler  heaven : 

Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced ; 
Some  happier  island  in  the  w&ter]r  waste ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Chriatiana  XYiixaX  lox  ffAAJ^ 
The  organ  is  established. 


sao 
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Tms  orgmn  is  sitaated  immediatelj  above  Ideaitj,  in  th«  lateral  ]>arta 
•f  tbe  anterior  region  of  the  yertez. 

Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  some  individuals  imagine  themselves  to  be  visit- 
ed by  apparitions  of  persons  dead  or  absent ;  and  he  asks.  How  does  it 
happen  that  men  of  considerable  intellect  often  believe  in  the  reality  of 


torieal  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  visions.  Socrates  spoke 
frequently  and  willingly  to  his  disciples  of  a  demon  or  spirit,  which  served 
him  as  a  guide.  Dr.  6all  remarks,  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  common 
explanation,  that  Socrates  referred  only  to  the  force  and  iustness  of  his 
own  understanding ;  but  adds,  that  if  he  had  not  himself  believed  in  a 
genius  communicating  with  him,  the  opinion  that  he  had  one  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  twenty-three  years  during  which  Aristophanes  made  it  a 
subject  of  ridicule,  and  his  accusers  would  not  have  revived  it  as  a  charge 
•gamst  him.  Joan  of  Arc  also  related  an  appearance  of  St  Michael  to 
her,  who  told  her  that  God  had  pity  on  France,  and  that  she  was  commis- 
sioned to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  install  Charles  VII.  as  king, 
at  Rheims.  TasAO  asserted  himself  to  have  been  cured  by  the  aid  of  tfa^ 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Scholastic,  who  appeared  to  him  during  a  violent  at 
tack  of  fever.  In  the  historical  notes  which  accompany  the  Life  of  Tassc 
the  following  anecdote  appears,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  Manse 
Marquis  of  Villa,  published  after  the  death  of  Taseo,  his  friend : 

Tasso,  in  his  delirium,  believed  that  he  conversed  with  familiar  bpirit^ 
One  day,  when  tbe  marquis  endeavoured  to  drive  these  ideas  from  his  minc^ 
Tasso  said  to  him,  **  Since  I  cannot  convince  you  by  reason,  I  shall  do  r. 
by  experience  ;  I  shall  cause  the  spirit,  in  which  you  refuse  to  believe,  C^ 
appear  before  your  own  eyes.*'    **  I  accepted  the  ofier,"  says  the  marquis  . 
**  and  next  day,  when  we  sat  by  the  fire  conversing,  he  turned  his  eyc« 
toward  the  wmdow,  and,  looking  with  stMdfast  attention,  appeared  kt 
eompletely  absorbed,  that  when  I  called  to  him  he  did  not  answer.    '  See  *' 
said  he,  At  length,  *See !  my  familiar  spirit  comes  to  converse  with  me  * 
I  looked  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  but  could  see  nothing  enter  th  . 
apartment.    In  the  meantime,  Tasso  begkn  to  converse  with  this  mysterl 
008  being.    I  saw  and  heard  himself  alone.  Sometimes  he  questioned,  an.^, 
sometimes  answered  ;  and  from  his  answers  I  gathered  the  sense  of  whk* 
he  had  heard.    The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  so  elevated,  and  the  ex 
preaaions  so  sublime,  that  I  felt  myself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.    I  did  na*: 
venture  to  interrupt  him,  nor  to  trouble  him  with  questions,  and  a  conside- 
rable time  elapsed  before  the  spirit  disappeared.     I  waa  informed  of  itA 
departure  by  Tasso,  who,  turning  toward  me,  said,  *  In  futon  you  will 
eease  to  doubt.*    <  Rather,'  said  I,  *  I  shall  be  more  sceptical ;  for  although 
I  have  heard  astonishing  words,  I  have  seen  nothing.*    Smiling,  he  repliMJy 
'  You  have  perhaps  heu^  and  seen  more  than — '  Ho  stopped  shoct ;  and, 
fearing  to  importune  him  by  my  questions,  I  dropped  the  conversation."* 
Dr.  Gall  quotes  this  dialogue  from  "La  Vie  da  Taaae,  public  k  Londree 
en  1810 ;"  and  I  have  translated  from  his  French  version.! 

Swedenborg  believed  himself  miraculously  called  to  reveal  to  the  world 
the  most  hidden  mysteries.  <*  In  1743,"  says  he,  *<  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
manifest  himself  to  me,  and  appear  personally  before  me,  to  give  me  a 

*  SitrleM  FonUiom  du  Ctrveau,  tome  v.,  p.  341. 
t  Fot  tbe  onginul,  tee  Ret,  Mr.  BlacVa  Life  of  Tos«>,'nA-^^.,^.^Aft. 
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knowledge  of  the  spiritual  W9rld,  and  to  place  me  in  commupication  with  an- 
gels  and  spirits,  and  this  power  has  been  continued  with  me  till  the  present 
day."  Swedenborg,  says  his  biographers,  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
sincerity,  but  one  of  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasts  that  ever  existed.* 

Dr.  Gall  remarked,  in  the  first  fanatic  who  fell  under  his  observation, 
a  large  developement  of  the  part  of  the  brain  lying  between  the  organs  of 
Ideality  and  Imitation,  and  subsequently  met  with  many  similar  instances. 
Dr.  Jung  Stilling,  whom  he  often  saw  with  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den, was  a  tailor  in  his  youth,  then  a  tutor,  afterward  doctor  in  medicine, 
moralist,  divine,  journalist,  illuminatus,  and  visionary ;  and  in  him  this 
part  of  the  brain  was  largely  developed.  He  believed  firmly  in  a|!{paritions, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  exposition  of  this  doctrine.  In  the  Maison  de  De- 
teniiorij  at  Berne,  Dr.  Gall  saw  a  fanatic  who  believed  that  Jesus  Christ, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  as  if  a  million  of  suns  had  combined  their 
splendours,  had  appeared  to  biin  to  reveal  the  true  religion.  A  gentleman 
who  moved  in  the  best  society  in  Paris,  asked  Dr«  Gall  to  examine  his 
head.  The  doctor^s  first  remark  was,  **  You  sometimes  sec  visions,  and 
believe  in  apparitions.'*  The  gentleman  started  from  his  chair  in  astonish- 
ment, and  said  that  he  had  frequent  visions  ;  but  that  never,  up  to  this 
moment,  had  he  spoken  on  the  subject  to  any  human  being,  through  fear 
of  being  set  down  as  absurdly  credulous.  On  another  occasion.  Dr.  Gall, 
when  he  observed  the  developement  of  the  head  of  a  Dr.  W.,  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  strong  liking  for  the  marvellous  and  supernatural. 
*'  For  once,"  replied  he,  **  you  are  completely  mistaken,  for  I  have  laid 
down  the  rule  to  believe  in  nothing  which  cannot  be  mathematically  de- 
monstrated." After  talking  with  him  on  various  scientific  subjects.  Dr. 
Gall  turned  the  conversation  toward  animal  magnetism,  which  appeared 
a  fit  topic  to  put  the  mathematical  rigour  of  his  proofs  to  the  test.  He 
instantly  became  greatly  animated  ;  assured  Dr.  Gall  again  very  solemnly, 
that  he  admitted  nothing  as  true  that  Was  not  mathematically  demonstrated; 
but  added,  ho  was  convinced  that  a  spiritual  being  acted  in  magnetism — 
that  it  operated  at  great  distances — that  no  distance,  indeed,  presented  an 
obstacle  to  its  action— and  that,  on  this  account,  it  could  sympathize  with 
persons  in  any  part  of  the  world.  **  It  is  the  same  cause,"  continued  he, 
"  which  produces  apparftions.  Apparitions  and  visions  are  rare,  no 
doubt,  but  they  undoubtedly  exist,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  production."  **  On  this  occasion,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  **  I 
thought,  within  myself,  that  my  inference  from  his  developement  was  not 
so  very  erroneous  as  the  worthy  doctor  wished  me  to  believe." 

A  man  named  Halleran,  at  Vienna,  imagined  himself  continually  ac- 
companied by  «  familiar  spirit  *,  he  saw  the  spirit,  and  conversed  with  it. 
When  he  reached  his  sixtieth  year  his  genius  appeared  as  if  he  wished 
to  leave  him,  and  only  on  certain  days  in  the  month  was  he  favoured  with 
his  presence.     At  Gersbach,  near  Durlach,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Badeu, 
Dr.  Gall  knew  a  curate  who  was  confined  because  he  conceived  himself 
to  have  a  familiar  spirit.  At  Manheim  there  was  a  man  who  saw  himself 
continually  attended  by  several  spirits  :  sometimes  they  marched  at  his 
side  in  Ttsible  forms ;  at  other  times  they  attended  him  under  ground.     In 
these  persons  Dr.  Gall  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question  largely 
developed.    He  states  as  questions  for  consideration,  **  Does  this  con  vol  u 
tion  form  part  of  the  organ  of  Imitation  1  and  does  its  extreme  develope 
ment  exalt  the  talent  for  mimicry  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  personify  simplf 
ideas,  and  to  give  them,  thus  metamorphosed,  a  locality  out  of  the  indi 
viduall  Or  does  it  constitute  parts  both  of  Ideality  and  Imitation  1  Or 
finally,  does  it  constitute  a  separate  organ  1     These  ^va.V&  ^"accvXi^  ^^\.«t. 
mined  only  by  farther  researches."* 

*  Gall,  tome  v.,  y.  342, 

f    6V  Ics  Fonctions  du  Crrvean*  \ovc\c  ^  %  V-  ^\^' 
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Sir  Wiltai  Scolt  obaoive*,  that  "  no  miD  evet  incceedad  in  inponig 
oinueiron  the  public  as  a  Bitpamatanl  paraonfge  who  n»  not  to  a  certain 
denes  the  dups  of  bit  own  imposture,"* 

Dr.  Gali  mentions,  that  the  organ  appean  largo  in  the  boata  of  Sdcratea, 

Joui  of  Arc,  Cromwclt,  Swedenborg,  and  other  iadiTidnali  by  whoD)  Ihe 

tendenc;  beTore  described  baa  been  maDireated.     In  the  poitrait  of  Tatao 

It  anil  Idealitf  (tS  and  19)  both  appeared  largely  developed. 

Txiao. 


nl  which  elertaaveiy  great 
inSneaceover  retigioUB  coDceptiooa  and  which,  in  1117  opiDion  contributes 
more  than  Veneration  to  religioui  failh.  Some  find  all  things  natural 
and  regulated  by  the  iaws  of  crsat'OD  1  man;  olbeis  are  amused  with 
fictions,  tales  of  wonders,  and  roirBcuIous  occurrences.  They  find  in  every 
passing  event  eitraordinaiy  and  wonderfiil  circumsUnces,  and  are  con- 
■tantly  searching  after  whatever  can  excite  admiration  and  astoniahmenL 
Tliis  Bonliment  la  to  be  observed  among  mankind  at  large,  both  among 
aavagea  and  civiliied  nations.  In  every  age,  and  under  every  sky,  man 
has  been  guided  and  led  by  his  credulity  and  supentition.  The  founders 
of  all  nations  have  had  a  fabulous  origin  ascribed  to  Uiem,  and  in  all  coud- 
tries  miraculous  traditions  and  marvellous  stories  occur  in  ample  ibuit- 
dance.  There  are  many  disposed  to  believe  in  dreams,  sorcery,  ma^, 
aatrolo^,  in  the  mystic  influence  of  spirits  and  angels,  in  the  power  of 
the  dcTil,  in  aecond  sight,  and  in  miracles  and  incomprohensible  representa- 
tions  of  all  sorts.  Some  alao  are  disposed  to  have  Tisiona,  and  to  see 
ghotte,  demOm,  and  phantoms.  This  sentiment  gains  credencs  to  ib« 
•  Liftef  Nafoiam  Bonaporle.yoV  W.,^», 
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litandBlaa  to  the  rnlae  ptophet,  aid»  superatitian,  but  ii  dIsd  pgsenliaJ  to 
laith  and  refined  religion.  It  19  moie  or  less  acliie,  not  only  in  ditferent 
individuals,  but  aiso  in  whole  natioTis.  Its  fuaclions  rue  often  diaordeied, 
Eonsliluting  one  species  of  inaaaity. 

"  1'ho  leginklors  ornnliquity,  avvate  of  the  great  inSue nee  ofiliia  faculty, 
madsfrequsatuaaaf  it  to  enforce  and  tn  confirm  their  lawa.  Tbey  spoke 
in  the  name  of  Qod,  of  angela,  or  of  aupernalural  powers.  In  our  own 
days  the  leli^ouB  eecla  of  Snedanborgiana,  Metbodiats,  Quakers,  and 
many  otiiera,  particularly  demonsirata  ita  inHuence  and  preienco.  In  dra- 
matic represenlationa  tbe  intioductioa  of  ghoata,  RDgefa,  ttsnsforniationa, 
and  BUperuatural  evenla  ptoclaima  its  activity  both  in  the  autbor  and  in 
the  public,  by  whom  such  eihibitlons  are  reliabed  and  sought  after. 

"  The  existence  of  thia  feeling  is  certain.  Ita  organ  ia  aitualed  anterior 
to  Hupe,  and  a  great  developement  of  the  conTolutiooB  ou  which  it  de- 
penda  enlarges  and  elevates  the  superior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  fronlnl 
bone.  It  ia  remarliably  prominent  in  the  heada  of  Socratea,  cf  Torqualo 
Tasao,  Dr.  Price,  Jung  Stilling,  Wesley,  &C.  My  observations  on  il  are 
eiiremely  nuineroue,  and  I  consider  it  aa  established." 

My  own  observations  on  this  organ  are  the  following  ;  I  have  met  with 
persona  excessively  fond  of  new<,  which,  if  extravagant,  were  the  more 
acceptable  ;  prone  to  the  axpreaaion  of  surpriao  and  aatouiahment  in  ordi- 
nary discourse;  deeply  ifletled  bj  lalos  of  wonder;  delighting  in  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertaininenta,  and  the  mysterious  incidents  abounding 
in  the  Waverley  Novels  ;  and  in  1  hem  I  have  uniformly  found  the  part  of 
the  brain  in  question  largely  developed.  Wheu  tha  organ  predominates, 
thora  is  H  peculiar  look  of  wonder,  and  an  unconscioos  lumrng  up  of  tha 
eiterior  por'iona  of  the  eye-laBheH,  expressive  of  surprise.  In  oiner  per- 
sons I  have  found  the  ]iart  of  the  brain  in  question  small,  and  in  them  it 
was  accompanied  with  a  staid  soberness  of  feeling,  ill gmetric ally  opposite 
to  the  manifestations  above  described.  Such  inoividuals  were  annoyed 
by  everything  new  or  strange ;  they  scarcely  felt  or  expressed  surprise, 
and  had  no  taste  for  narratives  leaving  the  beaten  traclt  uf  probability  or 
reality,  and  soaring  into  the  regions  of  supernatural  fiction.  On  analyzing 
Iheae  minifeststiona,  they  all  appear  to  be  referrible  to  the  sentiment  of 
Wonder,  an  emotion  which  (a  ijaite  distinguishable  from  Ibuso  hitherto 

juMled  to  account  for  the  circumatancc, 

antiquated  alter  it  hasbeeq  superseded  by  a  newer  faEhion.  Probably  one 
cause  of  this  feeling  may  be  found  in  the  faculty  now  under  coasidetalion  ; 
and  the  agreeable  impressions  made  on  it  by  new  objects  may  be  one 
Boares  of  the  giatiScation  which  a  change  of  fashion  aSbrds.  Love  of 
Approbation  unquestionably  prompts  multitudes  to  folUne  the  fashion, 
without  much  relish  for  novelty  itself;  but  soma  individuals  must  lake 
the  lead,  and  there  muat  be  some  principle  in  the  mind  to  be  gratified  by 
mere  change,  which  excites  them  to  do  so  ;  and  Wonder  may  contribute 
to  thia  effect.  Indeed,  as  every  fncoltj  haa  a  useful  and  legitimate  sphere 
of  action,  lam  disposed  to  infer,  that  tbe  legitimate  tendency  of  this  acn- 
timent  ia  to  inspire  the  mind  with  h  longing  after  novelty  in  everything, 
and  that  its  proper  effect  is  to  alimulate  to  invention  and  improvement. 
P.ishion  is  not  a  real  element  of  beauty  in  external  objects  ;  and  to  per- 
sons who  possess  a  good  endowment  of  Form  and  Ideality,  intrinsic  ele- 
gance ia  much  more  pleasing  and  permanently  nerceablc.  than  forma  of 
leas  merit,  recommended  merely  by  bfliog  new.  Hanca  ttvewi*  i,\!R»a\-^ 
which  nevor  palls,  and  [hera  are  objects  ovat  ■wtao'tv  ^aa\\WR  fcie.t'ivwajwa 
coatraL     A  Chinese  teapot  may  be  lEttietciast^**'^^"^^^'™'''^'*™' 
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able,  but  will  look  ugly  when  the  mode  changes  ;  while  a  vase  of  exquisite 
form  will  please  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  The  teapot  I  conceive 
to  owe  its  attraction  to  the  impression  which  its  novelty  makes  on  the 
faculty  of  Wonder  :  but  when  this  has  ceased,  it  is  judged  of  by  its  pro- 
per qualities,  and  disliked  on  account  of  its  inherent  inelegant  proportions ; 
while  the  vase,  by  ^tifying  the  faculties  which  take  cognizance  of  in- 
trinsic beauty,  contmues  always  to  please.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  Yotaries  of  fashion  have  frequently  execrably 
bad  taste  ;  a  circumstance  perfectly  accordant  with  the  supposition,  that 
the  mere  love  of  novelty  is  the  chief  element  in  this  disposition  of  mind.* 

The  French  in  seneral  possess  a  considerable  developement  of  the 
organs  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Love  of  Approbation  ;  and  they  have  long 
been  celebrated  as  leaders  of  fashion.  Their  ordinary  discourse  also  is 
replete  with  terms  of  admiration  and  approbation,  which  to  Englishmen 
appear  excessive.  Every  object  is  superbe,  magni/ique ;  and  the  terms 
boTit  beauy  excellent,  express  such  faint  praise  as  almost  to  imply  disappro- 
bation. 

Sir  John  Ross,  ^.  N.,  mentioned  to  me  that  youn^  men,  bom  and  bred 
up  in  inland  situations,  who  enter  the  navy  voluntarily,  generally  possess 
a  large  developement  of  this  organ,  the  gratification  of  which,  he  inferred, 
incites  them  to  choose  the  sea  as  a  profession. 

According  to  this  view.  Wonder  may  aid  genius,  by  prompting  to  no- 
velty in  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Kepler,  Napier,  Newton,  and 
Davy,  all  of  whom  were  fond  of  diving  into  abstruse  and  unexplored 
regions  of  science,  were  inclined  to  superstition.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
is  strongly  suspected  of  having  believed  m  ghosts,  a  trait  which  indicates 
an  excessive  endowment  of  this  faculty  ;t  and  his  style  is  full  of  new 
words  and  unusual  forms  of  expression,  to  which  he  was  probably  led  by 
the  tame  feeling.  Dr.  Chalmers  also  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  coin 
new  vocables,  and  occasionally  to  give  strange  turns  to  his  discourse ; 
which  perhaps  originates  from  Wonder  acting  with  Comparison,  as  his 
brilliancy  and  elevation  spring  chiefly  from  Ideality.  Mr.  Tennant,  the 
author  of  Anster  Fairy  and  Mr.  Haxfitt  show  some  degree  of  the  same 
disposition  in  their  writinffs ;  and  I  have  observed  the  organ  full  in  the 
heads  of  both.  The  faculty  prompts,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  remarks,  to  the 
use  of  machinery  in  poetry,  and  to  the  introduction  of  supernatural  agency. 
In  the  portraiU  of  Shakspeare  and  the  busts  of  Sir  Walter  Scoit  it  is 
large ;  moderate  in  the  head  of  Rammohun  Roy.  The  feeling  was  strong 
In  Robert  Bums,  and  the  cast  of  his  skull  indicates  a  large  developement 
)f  the  organ.t 

The  following  lines  of  the  poet  Akenside  finely  delineate  the  manifes- 
vitions  of  the  sentiment  of  Wonder  : 

"  Witness  the  sprightly  joy,  when  aught  unknown 
Strikes  the  quick  sense,  ^nd  wakes  each  active  power 
To  brisker  measures.    Witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  familiar  prospects,  though  beheld 
With  transports  once ;  the  fond  attentive  gaze 
Of  young  astonishment ;  the  sober  zeal 
Of  age,  commenting  on  prodi^ous  things. 
For  such  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven. 
In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 
Of  objects  new  and  strange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitted  labour  to  pursue 

*  Concentrativeness  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  the  antagonist  of  Won 
der,  in  giving  the  love  of  sameness  of  object  and  pursuit.    See  Phren,  Jmam^ 
tx,i  619. 

f  Respecting  the  sources  of  credulity,  see  Pftr«n.  JoMrn.,  ix.,  642 
/  See  I^hren,  Joum.,  ix.,  69,  note. 


ed  alorei,  Ihat  nait  ihe  ripening  aonl 

In  Truth's  eit;auitlBss  boiom.     What  aeci  wordi 
To  paint  its  power !     Far  this  the  daring  youtli 
Break*  (ram  bis  weeping  molher'sanlious  arnlB, 
In  foreiiin  clitoei  to  rove :  the  peneiie  aage, 
Heedless  tif  tleep  or  midnight's  haraiful  damp, 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickl/  taper ;  and,  UDlirad, 
The  tinin  follows,  with  enchanted  «tep, 
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_  jiing  each  nther  speechless,  and  congealed 
With  shivering  sigha  ;  till,  eager  for  the  event, 
Around  the  beldame  hU  erect  the;  hang, 
Eaeh  trembling  heart  with  grateful  lorrots  quelled 


Dr.  Spiircheitn  concludes  his 


"  The  preceding  facta,"  sajs  ho,  "  determine 
this  feeling  by  the  name  of  SiipeTnaturalitj  ; 


i 


dciiignale  this  feeling  by  the  name  of  Siiperi  ^  ,  ..._.. 

Jiat  itlajn-iadpalh/nMnifeiled  h/  a  liclie/ in  miracuiouM  and  lupentalural 
.ircunulaHCei,  in  the  foundation  of  religion  by  Bupemituial  means,  and  in 
Ha  dogmatical  points.  As,  however,  the  feeling  may  he  ap[]lied  both  to 
DatQTil  and  supernatural  events,  and  in  every  case  fills  the  mind  with 
■maiement  and  surprise,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  change  the  name  of  Super- 
oiturality  into  thai  of  SfarveUaumis.  This  name  I  prefer  lo  that  of 
Wonder,  adopted  by  Mr.  Uumbe,  because,  according  lo  Dr.  Jahnson'< 
Uictionirj,  uonin- ic  applicable  on  ly  to  surprise  eiciledby  natural  objecte, 
while  marveltousntti  embraces  both  kinds  of  sstoiiithmeat  caused  by 
natural  and  supernatural  circumstances." 

When  Dr.  Spurzheioi  observes,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  that  thii 
faculty  is  "  principally  manifested  by  a  belief  in  tniraculauB  and  superna- 
tural circumstances,"  1  do  not  understand  him  to  mean  that  (his  belief  is 
Ms  legitimate  funcliott-  The  period  when  Divine  Powermanifeslfd  itself 
by  extraordinary  mEitiawas  limited,  and  is  long  since  past ;  and  philaao|Ay 
cannot  acknowledge  any  object  or  event  that  occurs  in  the  present  day 
as  miraculous  or  supernatural :  a  special  fsculty,  therefore,  for  belief  in 
such  objects  appears  inadmissible.  The  fact,  however,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Spuizheim,  that  persons  in  whom,  this  organ  is  large  haie  a  natural  die- 

individuals,  bo  endowed,  have  informad  me,  that,  when  any  maivelloas  cir- 
cumstance is  communicated  to  them,  (he  tendency  of  their  minds  is  to 
helievB  it  leithmit  txantitalion ;  and  that  an  eflbrE  of  philosophy  is  ne- 
cessary torvjuf  thfl  belief,  instead  of  evidence  being  requisite  to  produce 
it.  This  tendency  appears  lo  ma  to  arise  from  loo  great  energy  in  this 
lacully,  not  directed  by  reSection  ;  hot  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  ihn  idea, 
thai  the  primitive  sentiment  is  that  of  Wonder,  Every  propensity  and 
■entiment  desires  obJACts  suited  to  atford  it  gratiiication  :  AciguisitivBness 
longs  for  weslih,  and  Love  ofApp;obBlion  for  praise  ;  and.  in  like  maawx. 
Wonder  will  ardently  desiro  the  marveHous.     \nAw\i'^lIi»,'iB«•^'«•■.™■ 
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whom  lbs  orgui  i*  higs,  will  delight  in  extraoidiDu;  natntiTM,  lad  Iha 
pUuure  felt  in  ibom  will  render  the  iDlellict  little  prong  to  enter  on  a 
leTsre  Bcrutiny  of  their  tralh  :  hence  the  tendetic/  to  believe  in  each 
caminiiDicatioDe  ia  euily  iccounted  for.  Slill,  hawoTer,  this  longing  for 
the  marvelloua  sppetre  lo  be  an  abuie  of  the  EeDlinient.  I%iloH>phj  doei 
not  lecogniie  the  "  ■upemitunl,"  wbile  it  admit)  wander  at  new  and 
eitrftordinary  ciicumstancei  u  a  legilinuta  aute  of  mind.  With  the 
KreHleitdefeiencetoDr.Spunheim.Uieiefore,  I  continue  to  regard  Won- 
der aa  the  more  correct  name  ;  and  in  thie  uialjaia  I  am  anpported  by  tha 
aulhority  af  tha  metaphjticiani. 

The  organ,  in  a  itaM  of  eiallation,  t>  the  great  aonrce  of  fanatieiam  in 
religion.  When  lai^l^  developed,  it  ia  liable  to  energetic  activity,  from 
Ita  mere  size  ;  and  tha  impreiiioaa  which  it  then  ercitea  are  miatalien,  by 
peraoni  ignorant  of  ila  nature,  for  direct  commiinicationa  from  heaven,  and 
reuon  iscontemned.  It  i>  then  alao  liable  to  be  viridly  called  into  action 
by  external  camiaunieitioni  of  a  marrelloua  andAnatical  ebaiacter  ;  and 
hence  the  vrildast  dogmatiat,  pretending  to  luperiar  illumination,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  dravning  aflot  him  a  crowd  of  devoted  admirora.  I  eiamined 
the  head  of  the  late  Reverend  Edward  Irving,  before  he  was  eatablithed 
ae  ■  preacher,  and  wben  his  peculiarities  were  nnknown  ;  and  observed 
that  the  orsanii  of  Wander  and  Self- Esteem  were  very  large.  They  gave 
a  tinge  to  nia  whole  public  life.  The  organs  of  Beaevolence.  Conacien- 
tiouBneaa,  Veneration,  and  Intellect  were  also  amply  developed,  so  that  be 
poaeessedthe  natural  elements  of  the  Christian  character  in  neat  strength. 
bat  theii  direction  waa  rendered  anpiofitable  by  the  predominance  of 
Wonder  and  Self-Ealeem. 

The  organ  of  Wonder  ia  Urge  in  the  sktills  of  tha  ancieiit  Gwafci,  and 

amtll  in  the  Eaquimaui.     The   lenliina:  '  " 

mneli  wealier  among  the  latter  than  in  tav 
generally.'  Wben  the  organ  ta  small,  the 
elopes  rapidly  on  each  aide,  but  when  large 
vertex  ia  broad,  aa  aeon  in  the  annexed  ci   . 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Hittorg  of  Attrm 
niy,t  ealle  Wonder  a  aentimenl,  and  atlemp.. 
to  distinguiah  it  from  surprise.  "  We  twrujo-," 
he  aaya,  "at  all  eitieme  and  uncommon  objects; 

teors,  comets,  eclipses ;  at  sinsular  plants  and 
■nimala;  andat  eveiything,  in  aDarl,  with  which 
«n  haT*  before  been  either  little  or  riot  at  all 
acquainted ;  and  we  atill  wonder,  ihoufrii  fore- 
warned of  what  we  are  to  see."  "  We  are  tarprini,"  he  contiones. 
"  at  those  tbtnga  which  we  have  seen  ofiat,  but  which  we  least  of  all 
aipocled  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we  God  them  [  vo  are  satpriaed 
at  'Jte  auddeo  appearance  of  a  friend,  whom  we  have  seen  a  thousand 
timaa,  but  whom  we  did  not  imairine  ws  ware  to  see  then." 
LordK ■- ^^- ■  ■ 


leepting  beauty  nor  even  greatness,  novelty  hath  the  moat 
powerful  induencfl.  A  new  object  produceth  inatantaneonsly  an  emotion 
termed  wmder,  which  totally  occupiea  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes 
■11  other  objeeta.  ConTersatioa  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more  intereating 
than  when  it  tarns  upon  strange  objects  and  extraordinary  events.  Men 
tear  themselves  from  their  native  connliy  in  search  of  thinga  rare  and 
new  ;  and  riorelty  converta  bto  a  pleaaara  the  fatlgnea  and  even  perila 
of  tnvelling.  To  what  cause  ehali  we  ascribe  iheae  singnlar  appearancea  ! 
To  emiomitj  undoubtedly,  a  principle  implnnted  in  human  nature  /or  ■ 
•  Sn /'iraaiagicaJ  Jaynul,  viii.,  433.  ^  ¥wi.e1. 
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purpose  extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  the  emo- 
tion of  vjondert  raised  by  new  and  strange  objects,  inflames  our  curiosity 
to  know  more  of  them."* 

Dr.  Thomas  Brownf  also  admits  Wonder  as  a  primitive  emotion,  and 
contends,  with  success,  that  surprise  and  wonder  are  intrinsically  the  same 
feeling,  only  excited  by  different  objects  or  occurrences.  We  wonder  at 
the  comet,  from  its  novelty  ;  we  are  surprised  to  meet  a  friend  in  Edin- 
burgh, whom  we  believed  io  be  in  London :  but  it  is  the  novel  and 
unexpected  situation  in  which  we  meet  him  that  causes  the  surprise, 
and  not  his  appearance  itself. 

Dr.  Browni  somewhat  strangely  observes,  that  "  it  seems  most  probable' 
that  the  feeling  of  wondery  which  now  attends  any  striking  event  that  is 
unexpected  by  us,  would  not  arise  in  the  infant  mind  on  the  occurrence 
of  events,  all  of  which  might  be  regarded  as  equally  new  to  it ;  since 
troTt^cr  implies,  not  the  mere  feeling  of  novc//y,  but  the  knowledge  of  some 
other  circumstances  which  were  expected  to  occur,  and  is,  therefore,  I 
conceive,  inconsistent  with  absolute  ignorance."  The  facts  which  we 
daily  observe  prove  the  very  opposite  of  this  doctrine.  The  organ  of 
Wonder  existing,  every  new  object  excites  it,  and  calls  forththe  emotion  ; 
and  hence,  the  greater  the  ignorance,  the  more  frequent  and  more  intense 
is  the  astonishment,  for  then  almost  every  occurrence  is  novel. 

Dr.  Brownf  observes  more  justly,  that  **  we  may  be  struck  at  the  same 
time  with  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  a  new  object,  and  our  mixed  emotion  of 
the  novelty  and  beauty  combined,  will  obtain  the  name  of  admiration.** 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  do  not  treat  of  this  emotion.  Their  writings 
(especially  those  of  Dr.  Reid)  indicate  very  little  of  the  quality  existing 
in  their  own  minds,  and  this  probably  was  the  cause  of  their  omitting  to 
enrol  it  among  the  primitive  mental  emotions. 

The  subject  of  visions  is  still  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  I 
have  met  with  cases  similar  to  those  recorded  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
In  the  London  Bedlam  I  examined  the  head  of  a  patient  whose  insanity 
consisted  in  seeing  phantoms,  and  being  led  to  act  as  if  they  were  realities ; 
although,  as  he  himself  stated,  he  was  convinced  by  his  understanding, 
at  the  very  time,  that  they  were  mere  illusions ;  but  could  not  regulate  his 
conduct  by  this  conviction.  In  him  the  organ  of  Form  was  well  developed, 
and  that  of  Wonder  was  decidedly  large.  When  asked  whether  he  ex- 
perienced any  sensation  in  the  head  when  afflicted  with  visions,  he  pointed 
to  the  spot  on  each  side  where  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  situated,  and  said 
that  he  felt  an  uneasy  sensation  there. 

In  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Dublin,  I  saw  several  patients  in 
whom  this  organ  predominated,  and  whose  insanity  consisted  in  believing 
themselves  to  be  supernatural  beings,  or  inspired.ll  In  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, at  Newcastle,  I  saw  a  Miss  H.,  in  whom  this  organ  was  exceedingly 
large  in  the  left  hemisphere,  and  hfer  insanity  consisted  in  believing  herself 
under  the  influence  of  spiritual  beings.lT 

An  interesting  case  ot  derangement  of  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  reported 
in  The  PhrenologicalJournalf  vol.  v.,  p.  585.  The  patient.  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Cupar- Fife,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  animal  magnetism, 
and  at  length  imagined  himself  under  its  influence — an  opinion  which 
gradually  acquired  an  ascendency  over  him,  till  it  became  so  strong  as  to 
haunt  him  continually.  His  nights  became  disturbed,  and  when  he  did 
sleep  he  was  tormented  by  oppressive  dreamt  and  other  strange  phantasms. 

♦  Elements  of  Criticism^  vol.  i.,  p.  211.  f  Vol.  iii.,  p.  59. 

X  Vol.  iii.,  p.  55.  ^  Vol.  iii.,  p.  57, 

|i   See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  84. 

5r  See  a  paper  on  Demonology  and  W\lc\\CT^ll,\i^"^T.^^^»^V*'^'^>^^**\ 
/<wm.,  Vi.,  504;  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne's  ObaeTV«x:votv*  oxi  -B^DLtkNSa^m^  ^«^- 
ix.,  pp.  289,  622,577;  x.,  45;  and  a  case  if«^\\oived  Vn^oV^.,^^^ 
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His  notion  of  animal  magnetism  was,  that  certain  individuals  who  had  an 
antipathy  to  him,  could  wield  over  him  at  will  an  influence  of  so  malignant 
a  nature  as  to  deprive  him  of  every  kind  of  enjoyment.  **  He  invested 
these  invisibles,  as  he  called  them,  with  vast  power.  No  place  was  proof 
against  their  malignity,  nor  could  distance  restrain  it.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  the  year  1822,  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  it,  but  he  found  its  in- 
fluence there  as  great  as  at  home.  He  frequently  during  the  night  could 
hear  his  enemies  planning  schemes  for  his  annoyance.  In  his  imagination 
they  had  recourse  to  every  kind  of  torment  which  the  most  wicked  and 
inquisitorial  minds  could  invent,  and  were  inexorable  and  persevering  in 
their  attacks.. ..Several  times  he  made  application  to  the  local  authorities 
to  control  their  malignity,  and  even  took  bond  from  some  of  his  acquain- 
tances that  they  should  cease  to  disturb  him.  On  all  other  subjects 
saving  animal  magnetism  his  judgment  was  sound,  and  indeed  in  reasoning 
he  evmced  much  acuteness  ;  a  stranger,  in  short,  when  the  peculiar  sub- 
ject was  not  agitated,  could  not  detect  anything  nnusual  about  him.*' 
On  opening  the  head  after  death,  the  skull-cap  was  found  very  thick  and 
hard,  affording^  evidence  of  long-continued  disease ;  and  over  the  organ 
of  Wonder  was  **  an  inflammatory  deposit,  apparently  of  old  standing, 
under  the  arachnoid  coat,  with  thickening  of  the  membrane  itself,  and 
adhesion  to  the  parts  beneath  for  about  the  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.'*  Dr.  Scott,  who  reports  the  case,  docs  not 
specify  the  organ  of  Wonder  as  the  exact  seat  of  the  affection ;  because, 
from  not  being  acquainted  with  Phrenology,  he  did  not  know  the  situation 
of  that  organ.  But  Dr.  A.  Combe  received  a  letter  (quoted  in  The  Phre- 
nological Journal)  from  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  dissection, 
and  who  had  studied  tho  subject,  stating  explicitly  that  the  deposit  had 
its  seat  precisely  at  the  organ  of  Wonder ;  and  adding,  that  the  pain 
complained  of  during  eight  years  was  *'  confined  to  the  forehead  and  coro- 
nal surface,  but  principally  to  the  latter  region,"  and  that  it  was  Dr. 
Anderson's  invariable  practice  to  apply  cold  water  to  these  parts  every 
nieht,  to  abate  the  annoying  heat  which  he  felt  in  them. 

in  the  Edinburgh  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  Dr.  Spurzheim  saw  a  wo- 
man who  was  visited  by  ghosts  and  spectres.  In  her  the  organ  of  Won- 
der was  remarkably  developed.  He  asked  her  if  she  ever  complained  of 
headache.  She  answered  that  she  did  ;  and  being  requested  to  put  her 
hand  on  that  part  of  the  head  where  she  felt  the  pain,  she  did  so  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  organ  is  situated.* 

Several  years  ago  I  saw  a  person  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  was 
liable  to  spectral  illusions.  He  was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in  sound 
health,  remarkably  intelligent,  and  by  no  means  liable  to  extravagance 
either  in  his  sentiments  or  ideas.  He  mentioned  that  there  was  almost 
constantly  present  to  his  mind  the  appearance  of  a  carpet  in  motion,  and 
spotted  with  figures.  On  visiting  Glasgow,  he  saw  a  large  log  of  wood, 
mounted  on  two  axles  and  four  wheels,  passing  along\he  street ;  and,  on 
returning  home,  the  apparition  of  the  timber  and  its  vehicle,  with  tho 
horses,  driver,  Sec,  stood  before  him  in  the  dimensions  and  hues  of  actual 
existence.  On  another  occasion,  he  saw  a  funeral  pass  by  the  end  of 
Queen-street,  in  Glasgow ;  and  for  some  time  afterward,  whenever  he  shut 
his  eyes  or  was  in  darkness,  the  procession  moved  before  his  mind  as 
distinctly  as  it  had  previously  done  before  his  eyes.  These  are  merely  a 
few  instances,  out  of  many,  of  beings  and  objects  which  he  had  seen, 
reappearing  to  his  fancy.  He  was  not  conscious  o(  the  appearance  of  the 
phantom  of  any  object  which  he  had  not  previously  seen ;  and  he  was 
nrely,  or  almost  never,  troubled  with  these  visions  when  actual  existences 
»wn»  he/ore  his  eyes  in  broad  light :  but  at  aVV  llmea  they  appeared  to 

*  Phrenological  Joitcnal,  v.,  "VA^. 
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ceptioD  or  the  organ  of  Wonder,  (which  was  decidedly  large,  and  ffhicll 
Beema  to  have  been  Lhe  origin  of  this  alTectioii,)  were  faitly  propaitLOned  ;  i 

the  knowing  oigane  preponderated  a  little  over  (he  ToJIectiTe.  ' 

He  mentioned,  that  this  peculiarity  had  deacended  to  hia  son.  On  one 
occasion,  the  boy  had  made  up  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  beggu-man, 
and  endeavoured  la  speak  to  him.  The  figure  retired  ;  and  the  boy  fol- 
lowed,  till  it  diaappesred  at  a  high  wall,  leeming  to  glide  into  il.  The 
boy  ran  up  the  wall,  and  groped  it  with  hii  hands,  when  he  discovered 
that  (he  beggar  was  a  spectral  illuiian.  I  had  not  an  opportunily  oC 
examining  the  head  of  Ibe  son ;  but  the  father  stated,  that,  in  other 
rospecta,  there  was  no  peciliaiily  aboot  his  menial  conatitution. 

This  tendency  of  mind,  occurring  in  remote  and  aeuluded  districts  of  the 
Highlanda,  has  probably  giren  rise  to  the  xeamd  lighl.  The  individual 
jboce  described,  if  placed  in  a  aituaiian  where  his  chieFLaiii.  hia  clansmen, 
their  dogs  and  their  flocks,  were  nlmost  the  only  animated  objects  pre- 

rancea  of  them.  If,  after  the  occurrence  of  such  apparitions,  the  chief  had 
beea  kilted,  or  the  clansmen  drowned,  or  the  fl'ick  buried  in  the  snow, 
the  coincidence  would  hive  been  remarked,  and  the  event  would  hnve 
been  regarded  as  having  been  predicted  by  an  exercise  of  the  second 
light.  Where  nothing  Ibllowcd  the  apectrea,  nothing  would  be  said  of 
their  appearance,  just  as  happens  in  the  case  of  dreams.  A  correspondent 
of  The  PhreHalogicalJournil'  gives  an  account  ofs  Highland  gentleman, 
who  believed  that  an  apparition  of  the  second  light  had  occurred  to  htm- 
aclf ;  and  he  state*,  that,  in  his  head,  the  orgao  of  Wonder  ia  large. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  an  exalted  state  of 
this  organ  should  produce  these  effects,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  excite 
the  organs  of  Form,  Cokioring,  Size,  and  tndividuality.  ao  as  to  prompt 
them  10  conjure  up  iltusiona  o(  forms  and  coloors,  lilted  for  tbe  gratifica- 
tion of  Wonder  1  juit  as  the  involuntary  activity  of  Cautiousnesa,  during 
sleep,  excites  the  inteilectual  org4ns  lo  conceive  objects  of  ti'rror,  pro^ 
ducing  thereby  frightful  dreams.  Tliis  theory  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact,  that  morbid  excitement  of  the  knowing  organs  producea  spectral 
illusions,  independently  of  an  aETeclion  of  the  organ  of  Wonder.  Mr. 
Simpton  has  communicated  an  admirable  paper  on  thia  subject  to  The 
P/irenalagiaU  Joamal.i  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterward  to  refer. 

The  natural  language  of  this  faculty  is  nodding  lhe  hoad  obliquely 
upwurl,  in  the  direction  of  the  orsan.  I  have  ubierfed  a  person  lelling 
another,  in  whom  thia  organ  predominated,  a  wonderful  atory.  At  the 
end  of  each  head  of  the  narraiion  the  listener  nodded  his  head  upward 
two  or  three  times,  and  ejaoulatod  an  expression  of  surprise.  An  indivi- 
dual in  whom  the  organ  is  small  will  not  iialurally  do  this. 

The  general  funciiDn  of  tbe  organ  is  regarded  as  ascertained  ;  but  III 

13.  IDEiLITr. 

Tuis  organ  is  situated  nearly  nlong  the  temporal  ridge  of  the  frontal 
bone.     Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery  : 

The  first  peet  whose  head  arrested  his  attention  by  in  form  waa  one 
of  his  friends  who  freqiienliii  composed  cilcmpnre  verses  when  least 
enpected  to  do  so;  and  who  had  thereby  acquired  a  sort  of  reputation, 
allhoogh  in  olber  respects  a  very  ordinarv  parson.  His  t'«tfc.f*.4,'\n«««- 
dialely  aboie  the  noae,  rose  parpeniicijUrty,  lltiaii  Te«B»iei,™A.  »>.mA*& 
'  VoL  a.,  a.  303.  \  VA.  \v        "" 
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itseir  a  good  deal  laterally,  as  if  a  part  had  been  added  on  each  side.  He 
recollected  having  seen  the  same  form  in  the  bust  of  Ovid.  In  other 
poets  he  did  not  nnd,  as  a  constant  occurrence,  the  forehead  first  perpen- 
dicular and  then  retreating,  so  that  he  regarded  this  shape  as  accidental ; 
bat  in  all  of  them  he  observed  the  prominences  in  the  anterior  lateral  parte 
of  the  head,  above  the  temples.  He  then  began  to  look  upon  these 
prominences  as  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  natural  talent  for  poetry  ;  but 
still  he  spoke  to  his  hearers  on  the  subject  with  a  degree  of  doubt,  espe- 
cially  as,  at  this  period,  he  was  not  convinced  that  a  ulent  for  poetry 
depended  on  a  primitive  mental  faculty.  He  waited,  therefore,  before 
deciding  definitely,  till  ho  had  made  a  greater  number  of  observations. 

A  short  time  afterward  he  got  the  head  of  the  poet  Alzinger,  in  which 
this  part  of  the  brain  and  also  the  organ  of  Adhesiveness  were  very  much 
developed,  while  the  other  portions  were  so  only  in  a  small  degree.  A 
little  after  this  the  poet  Jungar  died,  and  Gall  found  the  prominencei 
also  in  his  head.  He  (bund  the  same  parts  still  larger  in  the  poel  Bin- 
mauer,  with  a  large  organ  of  Wit  At  this  time  WilheUnine  Maisch 
acquired  reputation  at  Vienna  by  her  poetry ;  and  the  same  enlargement 
was  found  m  her  head,  above  the  temples.  Dr.  Gall  observed  the  same 
organization  in  Madame  Laroch,  at  Offenbach,  near  Francfort ;  in  Ange- 
lique  Kaufmann  ;  in  Sophia  Clementina,  of  Merklen ;  in  Klopstoek  ;  in 
Schiller,  of  whom  he  had  a  mask ;  and  also  in  Greener,  of  Zurich.  In 
Berlin  he  continued  to  speak  of  this  organ  still  with  considerable  reserve, 
when  M.  Nicolai  invited  him  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  see  a  eollection  of 
about  thirty  busts  of  poets  in  his  possession.  They  found,  in  every  one 
of  them,  the  part  in  question  projecting  more  or  less  considerably,  ac- 
cording as  the  talent  was  manifested  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  in  each 
poet.  From  that  moment  he  taught  boldly,  that  the  talent  for  poetry 
depends  on  a  primitive  faculty,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  brain  as  its  special  organ. 

In  Paris  Dr.  Gall  moulded  the  head  of  Legouv6  after  his  death,  and 
found  this  organ  large.  He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  opened  the  head  of  the 
late  Delille,  and  pointed  out  to  several  physicians  who  were  present  the 
full  developement  of  the  convolutions  placed  under  the  external  promi 
nences  at  this  part ;  these  convolutions  projected  beyond  all  the  others. 
Dr.  Gall  preserved  a  cast  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  so  that 
this  statement  mav  still  be  verified.  In  a  pretty  numerous  assemblage, 
Dr.  Gall  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  a  little  man,  who  sat  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  him  1  As  it  was  rather  dark,  he  said,  that,  in  truth, 
he  could  not  see  him  very  distinctly,  but  that  he  nevertheless  observed 
the  organ  of  poetry  to  be  greatly  developed.  Ho  was  then  informed  that 
this  was  the  famous  poet  Fran9ois,  genej^ally  named  Cordonnitr^  from  his 
having  been  bred  a  shoemaker.*  *'  If  we  pass  in  review,"  says  Dr.  Gall, 
"  the  portraits  and  busts  of  the  poets  of  all  ages,  we  shall  find  this  configu- 
ration of  head  common  to  them  all ;  as  in  Pindar,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
Heraclides,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  TibuUus,  Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Aretin,  Tasso,  Milton,  Boileau,  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
Pope,  Young,  Gorsset,  Voltairo,  Gesner,  Klopstoek,  Wieland."  &c.  Di 
BaiUy,  ill  a  letter,  dated  Rome,  30th  May,  1822,  addressed  to  Dr.  Bfayer, 
says :  **  You  may  tell  Dr.  Gall  that  I  have  a  mask  of  Tasso,  taken  from 
nature,  and  that,  although  part  of  the  organ  of  poetry  be  cut  off,  neverthe- 
leas,  the  lateral  breadth  ot  the  cranium  in  this  direction  is  enormoas." 
Mr.  liswrence  Macdonald,  sculptor,  who  visited  Tasso's  tomb  at  the  Mo- 

*  A  cast  of  the  head  of  this  individual  is  in  the  Phrenological  Society's 
eoUection,  ESdinburgfa,  and  in  De  Yille's,  at  London.   The  oinA  in  questiork 
iM  lug9.    Some  /Mrtioulars  respecting  him  wiU  be  (bund  in  Tht  Phrtnohgi 
m/JSmnm^  ri.,  ^^  f      ^ 
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nastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  in  Rome,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  parti- 
culars :  "  In  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Onofrio  there  is  preserved, 
along  with  an  original  letter  of  the  poet,  a  cast  in  wax  of  his  head,  evidently 
taken  after  death.  The  brain  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  face,  and 
the  head  altogether  is  above  the  ordinary  size.  The  knowing  organs  are 
very  large,  the  reflecting  large.  The  organs  of  the  sentiments  are  full, 
those  of  the  propensities  large.  The  most  striking  characteristic,  how- 
ever, is  the  breadth  at  the  region  of  Ideality,  which  is  extremely  large." 

The  bust  of  Homer  presents  an  extraordinary  developement  at  this  part 
of  the  hend.  It  is  doubted  whether  it  be  authentic  ;  but  be  it  real  or 
ideal,  the  existence  uf  the  prominence  is  remarkable.  If  it  be  ideal,  why  was 
the  artist  led  to  give  this  particular  form,  which  is  the  only  one  in  accor- 
dance with  nature  ?  If  he  modelled  the  head  of  the  most  distmguished 
poet  of  his  day  as  the  best  representative  of  Homer,  the  existence  of  this 
developement  is  still  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  organ. 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  correct  analysis  of  this  (acuity,  and  tho 
elegant  and  appropriate  name  by  which  it  is  designated.  "  It  is  impossible,'* 
says  he,  '*  that  poetry  in  general  should  be  confined  to  one  single  organ  ; 
and  I  therefore  think  that  the  name  *  Organ  of  Poetry  '  (used  by  Dr.  Gall) 
does  not  indicate  the  essential  faculty." — **  In  every  kind  of  poetry  the 
sentiments  are  exalted,  the  expressions  warm ;  and  there  must  be  rapture, 
inspiration,  what  is  commonly  called  imagination  or  fancy." 

This  faculty  produces  the  desire  for  exquisiteness  or  perfection,  and  is 
delighted  with  what  the  French  call  **  Le  beau  ideal."  It  gives  inapira" 
tion  to  the  poet.  The  knowing  faculties  perceive  qualities  as  they  exist 
in  nature;  but  this  faculty  desires,  for  its  gratification,  something  more 
exquisitely  perfect  than  the  scenes  of  reality.  It  desires  to  elevate  and 
endow  with  a  splendid  excellence  every  object  presented  to. the  mind. 
It  stimulates  the  faculties  which  form  ideas  to  create  scenes,  in  which 
every  object  is  invested  with  thd  perfection  which  it  delights  to  con- 
template. It  is  particularly  valuable  to  man  as  a  progressive  being. 
It  inspires  him  with  a  ceaseless  love  of  improvement,  and  prompts  him 
to  hrm  and  realize,  splendid  conceptions.  When  predominant  it  gives 
a  manner  of  feeling  and  of  thinking  befitting  the  regions  of  fancy  rather 
than  the  abodes  of  men.  Hence  those  onTy  on  whom  it  is  largely  be- 
stowed can  possibly  be  poets ;  and  hence  the  proverb,  *'  Poeta  na9citur% 
non  JU.^* 

Those  who  experience  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  what  the  faculty  is, 
may  compare  the  character  of  Blount  with  that  of  Raleigh  in  KenUworth : 
'*  But  what  manner  of  animal  art  thoa  thyself,  Raleigh,"  said  Tressilian, 
"that  thou  boldest  us  all  so  lightly  1"—" Who  II"  replied  Raleigh, 
"  An  eagle  am  I,  that  never  will  thii^  of  dull  earth,  while  there  is  a  he<«- 
ven  to  soar  in  and  a  sun  to  gaze  upon."  Or  they  may  compare  the  poet  r 
of  Swift  with  that  of  Milton ;  tho  metaphysical  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  w  i 
those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown ;  the  poetry  of  Crabbe  with  that  of  Byre  , 
or  Dean  Swift*s  prose  with  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

It  was  this  faculty  **  by  whose  aid  "  Shakspeare  imagined  the  charact     - 
of  Ariel  and  Prospero.    Prosperous  concluding  speech  in  Tht  Tempts 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  style  of  writing  which  it  produces  : 

*'  I  have  bedimmed 
The  noon-tide  sun,  called  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  *tween  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war ;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jore's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong  based  ^lomoivXAr} 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  l^e  spvxta  ^XMcVd-M^^ 
Tie  pine  and  cedar :  graves  at  my  commsxA 
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Hmt9  waked  thetr  sleepers ;  oped  Mad  kl  tbm  fNtk 

Bt  mj  to  potent  art.     But  tiiis  roo^  aagie 

1  kere  adjure :  and  wben  I  karo  letjMWd 

Some  hm*ren\j  mosic,  whicb  erea  now  I  do. 

To  work  nioe  end  upon  their  seBses,  taa: 

TbU  airy  cbarm  is  for ;  111  break  oj  sta5'; 

B'jnr  it  certain  fathomt  in  the  earth ; 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plamiDfet  aoond, 

111  drown  wj  book."  Act  ▼.«&.«. 

lodiTiduaU  difler  ezceedinglj  with  respect  to  the  decree  in  which  thef 
pOMeM  this  ficolty.  According  to  the  energy  and  actirity  of  h,  poetiy  if 
prized  or  rcUiiied.  I  have  met  with  peraons  who  declare  that  they  coal  1 
perceive  do  excellence  in  poetical  compositions,  and  could  deriro  ii> 
gratification  from  them ;  and  ^et  they  were  endowed  with  eTery  degree 
of  understanding  and  penetration,  according  as  they  possessed  the  other 
faculties  strongly  or  weakly,  and  were  not  nniformly  deficient  either  in 
moral  sentiment  or  in  judgment,  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  poetic  fire. 
An  amusing  case  of  its  deficiency  is  recorded  in  The  PkremotagicMl  Jtmr- 
nal,  riii.,  411. 

This  faculty  gives  a  particular  tinge  to  all  the  other  faculties.  It  makes 
them,  in  everything,  aspire  to  exquisiteness.  A  cast  of  the  human  head 
is  a  plain  transcript  of  nature ;  a  bust  is  nature,  elevated  and  adorned  by 
the  Ideality  of  a  Chantry,  a  Joseph,  or  a  Macdonald.  Add  a  large  de- 
velopement  of  this  organ  to  the  other  propensities,  sentiments,  and  reflect- 
ing powers,  and  it  expands  the  field  of  their  interest ;  carries  them  out- 
wara,  and  forward,  and  upward ;  and  causes  them  to  delist  in  schemes 
of  improvement.  In  common  life  we  easily  distinguish  those  who  have, 
from  those  who  have  not,  a  considerable  endowment  of  it.  The  former 
speak,  in  general,  in  an  elevated  strain  of  language,  and,  when  animated, 
snow  a  splendour  of  eloquence  and  of  poetical  feeling,  which  the  latter 
are  never  able  to  command.  It  gives  to  conversation  a  fascinating 
sprightliness  and  bouyancy,  the  very  opposite  of  the  qualities  expressed  by 
the  epithets  dryness  and  dulness. 

Some  sects  in  religion,  and,  among  others,  that  most  respectable  body 
The  Society  of  Friends,  declaim  against  ornament  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
other  modes  of  life  ;  they  renounce  these  as  vanity,  while  they  hold  up 
the  solid  and  the  useful  as  alone  worthy  of  rational  and  immortal  beings. 
Now,  this  is  the  natural  feeling  of  persons  in  whom  Benevolence,  Con- 
cientiousness,  and  Veneration  are  large,  and  Ideality  very  deficient ;  and 
perhaps  the  original  propounders  of  these  notions  possessed  such  a  combi- 
nation :  but  this  is  not  tne  language  of  universal  human  nature,  nor  of  phy- 
sical nature  cither.  Where  Ideality  exists  to  a  considerkble  extent,  there 
is  an  innate  desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  an  instinctive  love  and  admiration 
of  it ;  and  so  far  from  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator  in  the  material 
world  being  in  opposition  to  it,  he  has  scattered,  in  the  most  profuse  abun- 
dance, objects  calculated,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  and  gratify  the 
feeling.  What  are  the  flowers  that  deck  the  fields,  combining  perfect 
elegance  of  form  with  the  most  exquisite  loveliness,  delicacy,  and  harmony 
of  tint,  but  objects  addressed  purely  to  Ideality  and  the  subordinate  facul- 
ties of  Colouring  and  Form  ?  They  enjoy  not  their  beauty  themselves, 
and  afford  neither  food,  raiment,  nor  protection  to  the  corporeal  frame  of 
man ;  and,  on  this  account,  sorAe  persons  have  been  led  to  view  them  as 
merely  nature^s  vanities  and  shows,  possessed  of  neither  dignity  nor  utility. 
But  the  individual  in  whom  Ideality  is  largo,  will  in  rapture  say,  that  these 
objects,  and  the  lofty  mountain,  the  deep  glen,  the  roaring  cataract,  and 
all  the  varied  loveliness  of  hill  and  dale,  fountain  and  fresh  shade,  afford 
io  him  the  banquet  of  the  mind  ;  that  they  pour  iuio  hU  «oul  a  stream  of 
pressure  bo  inteDee,  and  jei  to  pore  %xA  elevaled^  \}tiax,\\  convv^\\%ou 
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trith  it,  all  the  gratifications  of  sense  and  animal  propensity  sink  into  in- 
sipidity and  insignificance.  Tn  short,  to  the  phrenologist,  the  existence  ol 
this  faculty  in  the  mind,  and  of  external  objects  fitted  to  gratify  it,  is  one 
among  numberless  instances  of  the  boundless  beneficence  of  the  Creator 
toward  man ;  for  it  is  a  faculty  purely  of  enjoyment — one  whose  sole  use 
is  to  refine,  and  exalt,  and  extend  the  range  of  our  other  powers,  to  confei 
on  us  higher  susceptibilities  of  improvement,  and  a  keener  relish  for  aU 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  universe. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  organ  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  all 
barbarous  and  rude  tribes  of  mankind,  and  large  in  the  nations  which 
have  made  the  highest  advances  in  civilization.  It  is  small  in  atrocious 
criminals  ;  and  I  have  observed,  that  persons  born  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  whose  talents  and  industry  have  raised  them  to  wealth,  are  suscep- 
tiblc  of  refinement  in  their  manners,  habits,  and  sentiments,  in  proportion 
to  the  developement  of  this  organ,  and  that  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
When  it  is  smadl,  their  primitive  condition  is  apt  to  stick  to  them  through 
life  ;  when  large,  they  make  rapid  advances,  and  improve  by  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  intercourse  with  their  superiors. 

This  faculty,  then,  joined  with  Love  of  Approbation,  Form,  Colouring, 
and  the  other  knowing  faculties,  and  using*  Constructiveness  as  their  in- 
strument, produces  all  the  ornaments  of  dress  and  architecture ;  and  is 
the  fountain  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Those  persons,  therefore,  who 
declaim  against  ornament,  ask  us  to  shut  up  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  enjoyment.  An  elegant  vase,  couch,  or  chair,  fashioned  in  all  the 
delicacy  of  form  and  proportion  which  Constructiveness,  aided  by  Ideality 
and  Form,  can  attain  ;  or  the  human  form  attired  in  dress,  in  which  grace, 
utility,  and  beauty  are  combined,  is  an  object  which  our  faculties  feel  to 
be  agreeable ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  it  is  natural,  and  of  so  excellent 
a  quality,  that  it  is  approved  of  by  intellect  and  by  all  the  moral  powers. 

Ideality  is  one  element  in  correct  taste.  Great  Love  of  Approbation 
may  give  a  passion  for  finery  ;  but  we  observe  that  intended  ornaments, 
in  the  hands  of  some  persons,  occasionally  produce  the  effect  of  deformi- 
ties, through  want  of  taste  in  their  selection  and  arrangement ;  a  result 
which  arises  partly  from  a  defective  endowment  of  Ideality.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  enter  a  house  in  which  exquisite  taste  reigns  in  every 
object  *,  in  which  each  particular  ornament  is  made  subservient  to  the 
general  effect,  and  the  impression  from  the  whole  is  that  of  a  refined  and 
pleasing  elegance  ;  we  may  be  certain  of  finding  Love  of  Approbation 
combined  with  large  Ideality  in  one  or  both  of  the  possessors.  Indeed, 
where  the  degree  of  wealth  is  equal  in  different  persons,  we  might  almost 
guess  at  the  extent  of  these  two  faculties  by  the  different  degrees  of 
splendour  in  their  domestic  establishment ;  and  in  cases  where  homeli- 
ness is  the  prevailing  feature,  while  affluence  is  enjoyed,  we  may  predicate 
a  very  moderate  Ideality  in  the  one  or  other  of  the  heads  of  the  family. 
I  have  frequently  observed,  in  persons  who,  from  an  humble  origin,  have 
become  rich  by  commerce,  an  intense  passion  for  domestic  splendour ; 
and,  without  a  single  exception,  I  have  remarked  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Ideality  largely  developed  in  their  heads. 

The  figures  on  subsequent  page  represent  the  organ  large  in  Chaucer, 
and  deficient  in  Locke. 

The  relish  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  is  generally  in  proportion  to  tho 
developement  of  Ideality.  Temperament,  however,  modifies  the  effects  of 
this  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  organs.  The  nervous  temperament,  being 
most  favourable  to  refinement  and  susceptibility,  greatly  enhances  the 
practical  effects  of  this  faculty. 

Ideality  is  necessary  to  a  tragic  actoi.    TVie  \.oti^  cAnovc^  wccX-^vaV^ 
it  ia  elevated  and  majestic,  and  Vkence  Vt  Va  ^w&^tlNa^  x.^  «w«^^  nsn* 


perfoTiDcr  lo  fe«l  md  ox- 
piCM  ihe  gmtneai  oT  the 
peiBonages  whom  he  le- 

laiomeindividuBUthe 
front  part  of  ihis  organ  la 
moit  developed,  in  othsts 
ihe  back  part ;  and,  from 
a  few  caaes  which  f  ha\e 
obsetveil,  ihem  i»  leason 
tobalieve  that  thn  Uttsr 
.    The 


a  mirk  of  interiogatmn 
U  inacilbed  on  it,  to  ds 
note  that  the  facctioD  is  i 
iDbJecl  of  inquirj.  The 
back  part  touches  Ciu 
tiouaneia  ;  and  I  luapect 
that  excilement  of  thia 
organ,  in  a  moderate  de 
gree,  ia  no  ingredient  in 
Ibe  emotion  (?  tbs  buI>- 
lime.    The  roar  of  thun 

beetling  cliff  auspended 
high  in  air,  and  ihieaten 

faf — impresa  (he  mind 
with  feolinga  of  tertoi 
and  itiaonlyauchobJeclB 
that  produce  Ihe  >en  i 
ment  of  sublimity.  It 
would  be  intereating  to 
take  two  indiiiduala  with 
equal  Ideality,  but  ihe  one 
posseesed  of  much  and 
the  other  of  little  Cm 
tiousneet,  to  the  vale  of 
Glencoe.thepaasafBor 
lowdnle,  ihe  cave  of  Staf 
fa,  or  aome  other  eeene 
in  which   the  elements 


tionanees  would  giro  the  more  profou... 

Like  all  olher  faculties,  Ideality  may  be  abased.  Whan  petmitled  to 
take  the  aaeendency  over  the  other  powers,  and  lo  eeek  ita  own  gratifica- 
tion to  the  neglect  of  the  aerioua  duliea  of  life — or  when  cultivated  to  >0 
great  an  eiceas  aa  to  produce  a  finical  and  sickly  reSnement — it  becomei 
a  (Ouice  of  crest  evils.  It  appears  lo  have  reached  this  stale  of  tlieeaacd 
excitement  in  llousaeau.  "  The  impoasibtlity  of  finding  actual  beings, 
(worthy  of  himself,)  threw  me,"  says  he,  "  into  the  regions  of  fancy  ;  and 
•eeing  that  no  eiisling  object  was  worthy  of  my  delirmm,  I  nonriahed  it 
ia  ma  Meal  world,  whicb  my  creative  imaginauon  wwn  ^o^ed  la  mf 
t»arfgdeaiTe.     In  mj  continual ocaUiiea  I  dnnV  m  WmeiiVs  <i\  ftw  ■mMk 
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ielicious  seutiments  which  ever  entered  the  heart  of  man.  Forgetting 
altogether  the  human  race,  I  made  society  for  myself  of  perfect  creatures, 
as  celestial  by  their  virtues  as  their  beauties,  and  of  sure,  tender,  and 
faithful  friends,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  here  below.  I  took  such  de- 
light in  gliding  along  the  air  with  the  charming  objects  with  which  I  sur- 
rounded myself,  that  I  passed  hours  and  days  without  noticing  time  ;  and 
losing  the  recollection  of  everything,  scarcely  had  I  eaten  a  morsel,  but 
I  burned  to  escape,"  and  return  to  this  enchanted  world.  The  theory  of 
this  condition  of  mind  appears  to  be,  that  Rousseau  invigorated  and 
refined  every  faculty  in  bis  imaginary  personages,  till  it  reached  the 
standard  of  excellence  fitted  to  please  his  large  Ideality,  and  then  he 
luxuriated  in  contemplating  the  perfection  which  he  had  created. 

The  passion  for  dress,  ornament,  and  finery,  which  in  some  individuals 
goes  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  usurps  the  place  of  the  serious 
and  respectable  virtues,  results  from  an  abuse  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  deficient  de- 
yelopement  of  the  organs  of  Conscientiousness  and  reflection. 

In  an  hospital  Dr.  Gall  found  this  organ  considerably  developed  in  a 
man  who  was  insane ;  and  remarked  to  the  physicians  who  accompanied 
him,  that  he  observed  the  external  sign  which  indicted  a  talent  for  poetry. 
The  patient,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed  this  talent ;  for,  in  his  state  of 
aUenation,  he  continually  composed  verses,  which  sometimes  were  not 
deficient  in  point  and  vigour.  He  belonged  to  the  lowest  class,  and  had 
received  no  education.  In  the  collection  of  M.  Esquirol  Dr.  Oall  saw 
a  mask  of  an  insane  person,  who  also  was  habitually  occupied  in  versify- 
ing ;  and  in  it  the  organ  in  question  is  considerably  larger  than  any  of  th« 
others.  Dr.  Willis  mentions  a  patient  of  his,  who,  during  his  paroxysms 
of  insanity,  which  were  anxiously  expected,  was  conscious  of  the  most 
delightful  and  elevated  emotions,  and  vTrote  poetry  and  prose  with  equal 
facility.  This  state  of  feeling  always  disappeared  when  the  fit  went  off. 
The  sentiment  of  Ideality  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  that  of 
"  Taste,''  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart ;  only  he  regards  taste  as  one  of  the 
powers  acquired  by  habits  of  study  or  of  business. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  written  an  Essay  on  Beauty,  in  which  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion,  that  this  word  does  not  denote  one  single  and  simple 
emotion,  but  that  external  objects  are  said  to  be  beautiful  in  a  variety  of 
instances  in  whic^  they  excite  agreeable  feelings,  although  the  kinds  of 
emotion  which  they  call  forth  are  very  different.  Thus,  it  is  correct 
speech  to  call  a  mathematical  theorem  beautiful,  a  rose  beautiful,  and  a 
lovely  woman  beautiful ;  yet  the  qualities  of  these  three  objects,  and  the 
kinds  of  emotion  which  they  excite,  are  so  different,  that  they  have  no 
common  property,  except  that  of  the  feeling  excited  by  all  of  them  being 
agreeable. 

Mr.  Stewart  appears  to  be  correct  in  this  observation,  and  it  is  valuable, 
in  so  far  as  it  directs  our  attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the  word  beauiy ; 
but  it  throws  no  light  on  the  theory  of  the  beautiful  itself.  Phrenology, 
however,  enables  us  to  supply  Mr.  Stewart's  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
Every  faculty  is  gratified  with  contemplating  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
naturally  related.  A  grand  and  solemn  hymn  pleases  the  faculty  of 
Veneration,  and  is,  on  account  of  raising  this  delight,  pronounced  to  be 
beautiful.  A  symmetrical  figure  gratifies  the  faculty  of  Form,  and,  on 
account  of  the  pleasure  it  pnrauces,  is  also  termed  beautiful.  A  closely 
logical  discourse  pleases  Causality  and  Comparison,  and,  on  this  account, 
is  in  like  manner  said  to  be  beantiful.  Hence,  the  inventors  of  language, 
little  prone  to  nice  and  metaphysical  di8tmction8,fta.^[ift^^.Vvfc^w.^^to.MX^J^ 
to  express  only  the  general  emotion  of  pVeaaxiTe,  oi  «».  <i^ta  wA.  T^'oa*.^ 
oatare,  arising  in  the  mind  on  contemp\aX\ng  oxiVwvt^  ^5q\^c\."*  oS.  ^%xv«^% 
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kinds ;  and  in  this  oenia  a  person  may  be  alhre  to  beantj,  who  enjoys  • 
very  imperfect  endowment  of  Ideality.  Bat  the  fbnctioa  of  this  faculty 
is  to  produce  a  peculiarly  exquisite  and  intense  emotion  of  pleasure,  on 
surveying  certain  qualities  in  external  objects ;  and  it  surpasses  so  vastly 
in  strength  and  sublimity  the  perceptions  of  beauty  communicated  by  the 
other  faculties,  that  it  may  itself  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  this  de- 
lightful emotion,  and  be  styled  the  Faculty  of  the  emotion  of  Beauty. 
When  active  from  internal  causes  it  desires  beauty,  splendour,  grandeur, 
and  perfection  for  its  gratification,  and  prompts  the  other  faculties  to 
produce  and  seek  out  objects  invested  with  these  qqalities. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown"^  treats  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty  as  an  original 
emotion  of  the  mind  ;  and  his  doctrine  might,  with  the  change  of  names, 
almost  be  adopted  by  a  phrenologist  in  speaking  of  Ideality.  According 
to  our  doctrine,  the  knowipg  faculties  perceive  objects  as  they  exist — 
such  as  a  landscape,  a  statue,  or  a  Grecian  temple  ;  and  the  faculty  of 
Ideality,  excited  by  their  features,  slows  with  a  delightful  and  elevated 
emotion ;  and  to  the  qualities  in  the  external  objects  which  kindle  this 
lively  sentiment  of  pleasure,  we  ascribe  the  attribute  of  beauty.  Beauty, 
therefore,  though  appreciated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, is  enjoyed  as  a  strong  emotion  only  when  these  act  in  conjunction 
with  Ideality.  If  the  intellect  acts  alone.  Ideality  remaining  quiescent, 
the  feeling  of  beauty  experienced  will  be  less  vivid.  Hence,  if  a  person 
be  extremely  deficient  in  Ideality,  the  most  lovely  objects  in  external 
nature  may  appear  to  him  invested  with  all  their  pleasing  attributes  of 
form,  colour,  size,  and  arrangement ;  but  he  will  never  thrill  with  that 
sublime  emotion,  or  that  ecstatic  delight,  which  prompts  the  exclsmation 
that  the  object  contemplated  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
in  perfect  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  says :  **  Tou  are  now  •«  no 
danger  of  confounding  that  view  of  beauty,  which  regards  it  as  an  emotion, 
dependent  on  tho  existence  of  certain  previous  perceptions  or  conceptions, 
which  msy  induce  t/,  but  may  also,  by  the  operation  of  the  common  laws 
of  suggestion,  induce,  at  other  times,  in  like  manner,  ofher  states  of  mind, 
exclusive  of  the  emotion — with  the  very  different  doctrine,  that  regards 
boauty  as  the  object  of  a  peculiar  internal  sense,  which  might,  therefore, 
from  the  analogy  conveyed  in  that  name,  be  supposed  to  be  as  uniform 
in  its  feelings  as  our  other  senses,  on  the  presence  of  their  particular 
objects,  are  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  in  the  intimations  afforded  by 
thim.  Such  a  sense  of  beauty,"  says  he,  **  as  a  fixed  regular  object,  we 
assuredly  have  not ;  but  it  does  not  foUpw,  that  we  are  without  such  an 
original  susceptibility  of  a  mere  emotion,  that  is  not,  like  sensation,  the 
direct  and  uniform  effect  of  the  presence  of  its  objects,  but  may  vary  in 
the  occasions  on  which  it  rises,  like  our  other  emotions ;  love,  for  exam- 
ple, or  hate,  or  astonishment,  which  various  circumstances  may  produce, 
or  various  other  circumstances  may  prevent  from  arising.*' 

If  Dr.  Brown  had  added  to  his  tneory  the  statement,  that  some  in- 
dividuals possess  from  nature  a  great  susceptibility  of  experiencing  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  while  others  appear  almost  insensible  to  it,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  the  emotions  of  love,  hate,  and  astonishment,  which  ho  men- 
tions— and  that  this  constitutional  difference  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
different  perceptions  of  beauty  enjoyed  by  different  persons — he  would 
have  rendered  nis  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  nearly  complete. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated.  What  constitutes  poetry  t  The 
answer  afforded  by  Phrenology  is,  that  the  elements  of  poetry  are  all  the 
feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  human  faculties,  imbued  with  the  quality 
if  Ideality.  Ideality  itself  is  a  primitive  emotion,  which  may  be  described, 
ut  cMonot  be  defined.     It  harmonizes,  and  may  therefore  blend,  with 

*  VoL  iit,  pp.  \3i-&. 
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n  and  eoBCepLlan  whose  strikiog  qnilitiea  are  nol  ia  Opposi- 
m  nature,     ir  it  ii  Iha  feeling  of  tbe  beantiful,  Iheri  it  will 
ibios  with  Ihs  tilgheii  and  beet  mnaifestations  of  the  other 
ilties,  and  stand  oppoged  ta  all  imperfeclion. 

ly  communicating  the  deaiie  of  perfection,  IdeaJitj  erects  a  high  itan- 
dnrd  in  (he  mind,  by  which  to  compare  actual  aliainmenta.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  it  appears  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  mental  conslitu- 
tion  of  man,  as  a  progressive  being.  To  the  lower  animals,  which  can- 
nut  pass  beyond  their  primitive  condition,  a  deaire  of  arriving  at  a  more 
Iierfect  state  would  have  been  a  source  of  pain ;  whereas  to  man,  with 
an  undefined  scope  of  impiovciaent  before  him,  no  feeling  conld  be  more 
useful  and  delightful.  When  icgnlaied  by  reeaon,  the  perfection  which 
it  aims  at  is  not  that  which  belongs  to  God  or  1o  superior  beings;  but 
that  which  results  from  the  best  action  of  all  the  faeultiea  of  man  as  > 
being  of  limited  power. 

Lord  Jeffrey's  article  on  Beauty,  in  the  Sappleminl  to  tie  EiuTi/clopadia 

Nis  lordship  couceivee  that  all  "  emotions  of  beautj  and  sublimity  must 
bavB  for  tbeir  objects  the  sulTerings  or  enjoyments  of  sentient  bein?;" 
Bud  he  rejects,  "  as  inlnniicaUv  abaurd  and  incredible,  the  supposition, 
that  material  objects,  which  obvionsly  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight  tho 
body,  should  yet  cicilo,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  tho  very  power- 
ful emotions  which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty." 
Accordingly  he  lays  it  dowo,  that  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  contemplatmg 
a  Highland  landscape  arises  from  associating,  with  the  wilds  which  we 
gaze  upon,  ideas  of  the  ra<Ie  eons  of  the  mist  and  the  mountain  who  id- 
habit  them ;  from  oar  conjuring  up,  while  we  look  upon  theii  scenes, 
•  recollectionsof  theirloves,  thcirhates,  theirslrifes, their shoutsof victory, 
and  their  tamentationa  over  the  dead  :  and  from  our  ascribing  the  delight 
occasioned  by  these  emotions  to  the  external  objects  themselves,  as  l^ir 
cause,  and  conceiving  Ihem  to  possess  the  quality  of  beauty,  when,  in 
troth,  they  are  only  Uie  occasions  which  excite  these  other  emotions  in 
our  minds.  In  the  bust  of  Lord  Jeffrey  Idoahty  is  not  the  most  prominent 
feature ;  but  the  organs  of  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Causality  axe 
large  ;  and  this  combination  would  produce  precisely  such  a  state  of  mind, 

being  very  energetic,  the  emotions  of  aubh unity  and  grandeur  would  be  only 
secondary  in  power;  wheress  EvcntuaUty,  Comparison,  and  Causality, 
being  more  vignrous,  and  in  ccbseIgss  activity,  would  suggest  a  thousand 
incidenla,  and  their  Tctatioaa,  connected  with  tho  scene.  This  state  of 
mind,  however,  would  be  peculiar  to  persona  possessing  this  coinh in atioti. 
To  put  this  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I  accompanied  a  French 
gentleman  to  the  Troaachs,  and  mnrked  his  ecaotions  as  he  stood  in  the 
*  go'gB  *>'  the  pass  leading  toward  Loclc  Katrine.  He  was  comparatively  it 
stranger  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  history  of  Scotland ;  although,  a;  the 
same  time,  from  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  he  had  some  few 
ideas  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  which  he  might  have 
associated  with  the  rocks  which  he  beheld.  He  possessed,  however, 
considerable  Ideality  nnd  a  cullivatod  understanding.  When  the  scene 
burst  upon  him  in  the  full  effulgence  of  its  glory,  he  stood  iu  mute  astonish- 
ment and  dehght,  until  I  asked  him  what  ideas  were  passing  in  bis  mind. 
His  answer  was,  "  Mon  Dieu,  jo  sens,  et  je  ne  ponse  pas."  I  aiplained 
to  him  the  motive  of  the  question,  and  ha  declared  that  he  experienced 
only  feelings  of  the  most  intense  and  aleviting  deaci\?W«i',  v^iiVft^'a.^ 
none  thrilled  with  piessnre.and  thai  he  t,\ioag\Ao(  no'.'ov'Q^.^i'av ^*™e*^ 
•  Page  181. 
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&iin«e]f  entirely  to  these  delightful  emotions.  On  analyzing  the"*,  ^ 
said  that  he  felt  his  mind  excited  to  rapture  by  the  richness  and  exquisite 
elegance  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  the  mountains  were  clothed  ; 
that  his  soul  was  awed  into  sublimity  by  the  stupendous  and  broken  cltfis 
which  towered  in  magnificence  to  the  clouds  ;  and  that  even  the  chill  of 
fear  crept  silently  along  his  nerves,  as  the  projecting  precipices  were  per- 
ceived  threatening  to  fall,  and  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  world 
around :  and  again  he  declared,  that  he  thought  not,  and  cared  not,  who 
inhabited  the  wilds,  until  the  force  of  the  first  and  most  exquisite  emotion 
was  spent ;  after  which  his  mind  began  to  be  occupied  with  ideas  of  col- 
lateral objects,  or  coolly  to  think ;  and  that  then  the  emotion  diminished 
rapidly  in  intensity,  till  at  last  it  ceased  entirely  to  exist. 

On  another  occasion  I  accompanied  a  gentleman,  also  of  education  and 
a  cultivated  understanding,  but  with  little  Ideality,  to  the  same  spot.  He 
looked  calmly  around,  and  exclaimed,  **  Pretty  trees  these  !  High  hills ! 
Terrible  uproar  of  elements  been  here !  Difficult  pass  for  the  Highland- 
ers !"  6cc. ;  but  he  exhibited  no  emotion  and  no  deep- toned  sentiment  of 
the  sublime,  like  the  other. 

The  former  of  these  instances  showed  that  the  supposition  '*  that  ma- 
terial objects,  which  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight  the  body,  should 
yet  excite,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful  emotions 
which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty,"  is  not  quite  so 
**  intrinsically  absurd  and  incredible  '*  as  Lord  Jeffrey  imagines ;  while 
the  second  instance  indicated  that  Ideality  is  truly  the  faculty  which  feels 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and  that,  where  it  is  not  powerful,  the  most 
magnificent  scenes  may  be  regarded  with  pleasure,  but  with  no  intense 
emotions  of  beauty. 

In  composition  this  faculty  imparts  splendour  and  elevation  to  the 
style,  and  it  manifests  itself  in  prose  as  well  as  ii.  poetry.  The  style  of 
Lord  Bacon  is  remarkably  imbued  with  the'  splendour  of  Ideality,  some- 
times to  excess,  while  that  of  IxKske  is  as  decidedly  plain ;  and  the  por- 
traits of  both  show  that  their  heads  corresponded  with  these  different 
manifestations.  Hazlitt's  head  indicated  a  large  developement  of  Ideality, 
and  the  faculty  glows  in  his  compositions.  It  was  the  sustaining  power 
which  gave  effect  to  his  productions ;  for  he  was  eminent  for  neither 
sound  principles,  correct  observations,  nor  extensive  knowledge.  He 
seems  to  have  relied  chiefly  on  his  imagination  and  language  for  success ; 
and  his  works  are  already  sinking  into  the  shades  of  oblivion.  In  Lord 
Jeffrey's  head,  as  it  appears  in  the  bust.  Ideality  does  not  predominate. 
The  report  was  current  at  the  time,  that  the  review  of  Lord  Byron's 
Tragedies,  which  appeared  in  No.  Ixxii.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (Fob- 
ruary,  1822,)  was  the  joint  production  of  these  two  celebrated  authors  ; 
and  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hazlitt's  Ideality  is  larger  than  Lord 
Jeffrey's,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  article,  to 
assign  to  each  the  sentences  which  he  wrote.  Lord  Jeffrey's  predomi-  ' 
nating  intellectual  organs  are  Eventuality,  which  treasures  up  simple  in- 
cidents or  events ;  Comparison,  which  glances  at  their  analogies  and 
relations ;  and  Causality,  which  gives  depth  and  logical  consistency  to 
the  whole.  Hazlitt,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  a  large  Comparison, 
respectable  Causality,  with  a  decidedly  large  Ideality,  elevating  and  adorn- 
ing his  intellectual  conceptions.  Proceeding  on  these  views,  I  would 
attribute  the  following  sentence  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  pen,  as  characteristic 
of  his  manner.  Speaking  of  the  qualities  of  Shakspeare's  writings,  the 
reviewer  says :  "  Though  time  may  have  hallowed  things  that  were  at 
first  but  common,  and  accidental  associations  imparted  a  charm  to  mucb 
Umt^  wtu  in  itBclf  indiffereht,  we  caimot  but  be\ievQ  vVi^l  Uveve  was  au 
^^mmt  'i^nctitjr  which  time  only  maluied  and  ©xV-ended,  «.TA^xv\x^^\«a 
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charm  from  which  the  association  derived  all  its  power.  And  when  we 
look  candidly  and  calmly  to  the  works  of  our  early  dramatists,  it  is  impos- 
sible, we  think,  to  dispute,  that,  after  criticism  has  done  ils  worst  on 
them ;  after  all  deductions  for  impossible  plots  and  fantastical  characters, 
unaccountable  forms  of  speech,  and  occasional  extravagance,  indelicacy,, 
and  horrors  ;  there  is  a  facility  and  richness  about  them,  both  of  thought 
and  of  diction ;  a  force  of  invention,  and  a  depth  of  sagacity  ;  an  originality 
of  conception,  and  a  play  of  fancy  ;  a  nakedness  and  energy  of  passion,, 
and,  above  all,  a  copiousness  of  imagery,  and  a  sweetness  ai^d  flexibility 
of  verse,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  earlier  or  in  later  times  ;  and 
places  them,  in  our  estimation,  in  the  very  highest  and  foremost  place, 
among  ancient  or  modern  poets."*  In  this  passage  we  have  the  minute- 
ness of  enumeration  of  Eventuality,  the  discrimination  of  Comparison 
and  Catfsality,  and  the  good  taste  of  a  fair,  but  none  of  the  elevation, 
ornament,  and  intensity  of  a  large.  Ideality.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
reviewt  we  find  the  following  sentences :  In  Byron,  **  there  are  some 
sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but  the  general  march 
ef  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical.  His  lines  do  not  vibrate  like 
polished  lances,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons,  but 
are  wielded  hke  clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  afiray. . .  He  has  too  Httle 
sympathy  with  the  ordinary  feelings  and  frailties  of  humanity  to  suc- 
ceed well  in  their  representation;  *  His  soul  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells 
apart.*. . .  It  does  not  *  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,'  nor  catch  the  hues  of 
surrounding  objects ;  but,  like  a  kindled  furnace,  throws  out  its  intense 

flare  and  gloomy  grandeur  on  the  narrow  scene  which  it  irradiates." 
lere  we  perceive  the  glow  of  Ideality :  the  simplicity  of  the  former  style 
is  gone,  and  the  diction  has  become  elevated,  figurative,  and  ornamental. 
I  am  not  informed  regarding  the  particular  sentences  which  each  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen  wrote  in  this  review :  but  these  extracts  will 
serve  as  brief  examples  of  the  differences  produced  on  the  style  when 
Ideality  sheds  few  or  many  beams  on  the  pen  of  the  author ;  and  I  regard 
the  probabilities  as  very  strong,  that  the  passages  are  assigned  to  their 
actual  sources. 
The  organ  is  ascertained. 

20.  WIT,  OR  MIRTHFULNESS. 

Every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  wit,  and  yet  no  word  presents  moie 
difficulties  in  its  definition.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  to  convey  a  just  idea 
of  the  faculty  which  produces  it,  he  could  discover  no  better  method  than 
to  describe  it  as  the  predominant  feature  in  the  minds  of  Rabelais,  Cer- 
vantes, Boileau,  Racme,  Swift,  Sterne,  Voltaire.  In  all  these  authors, 
and  in  many  other  persons  who  manifest  a  similar  talent,  the  anterior- 
superior-lateral  parts  of  the  forehead  are  prominent  and  rounded.  When 
this  developement  is  excessively  large,  it  is  attended  with  a  disposition, 
apparently  irresistible,  to  view  objects  in  a  ludicrous  light. 

Wit,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  laughter.  Laughing,  like  cry- 
ing, may  arise  from  a  variety  of  faculties.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  boy 
in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is  large,  and  who  laughs  when  one  gives  him  a 
penny.  Another  youth,  who  possesses  a  large  Love  of  Approbation,  laughs 
when  unexpected  praise  is  bestowed  upon  him.  These  facts,  to  which 
many  more  might  oe  added,  show  that  we  may  smile  from  any  pleasing 
'affection  of  the  sentiments,  or  even  of  some  of  the  propensities ;  and  that 
the  cause  of  a  smile  is  not  always  the  ludicrous.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstances  which  occur  in  hysterical  affectioua.  Iv  \%\nsjX^»b» 
common  to  see  a  lady  or  child  laugh  and  cry  «\Xftii«X«^l  %xA*\s«^J««v\aaM!!i, 
»  Pp.  416-17.  \VA7ft. 
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spptrently  on  account  of  some  Tarying  affection  of  tlie  whole  mental  i^ 
tem,  rather  than  from  any  particular  ludicrous  or  distressing  idea  preteiit 
ing  itself  by  turns  to  the  fancy.  I  have  noticed  farther,  that  a  largv 
devclopeinnnt  of  Hope,  Benevolence,  and  Wonder,  producing  happy  emo- 
cions,  prcdi»posrs  the  possessor  to  laugh ;  while  Cautiousness,  Veneration, 
Conscientiousness,  and  Reflection,  when  predominant,  give  rise  to  a 
natural  seriousness  and  gravity,  adverse  to  laughter,  the  tone  of  these 
faculties  bring  grave  and  solemn. 

Thrre  may  be  much  excellent  wit,  without  exciting  us  to  laogh.  In 
deed  Lord  Chesterfield  lays  it  down  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  ar 
accomplished  gentleman,  that  he  should  never  laugh  ;  and  ahhongh  this 
rule  is  absurd,  yet  there  may  be  a  high  enjoyment  of  wit  without  laughter 
The  following  are  instances  in  point :  There  is  a  story  of  a  Nottingnam 
■hire  publican,  Litllejohn  by  name,  who  put  up  the  figure  of  Robin  Hood 
for  a  sign,  with  the  following  lines  below  it : 

"  All  ye  that  rrlish  ale  that's  good, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Robin  Hood; 
If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Littlejohn." 

This  is  genuine  wit,  what  even  Chesterfield  would  allow  to  be  so ;  am 
yet  it  docs  not  force  us  to  laugh.  Another  instance  is  the  following 
Louis  XV.  once  heard  than  an  English  nobleman  (Lord  Stair)  at  his  cour 
was  remarkably  like  himself.  Upon  his  lordship's  going  to  court,  the  king 
who  was  very  guilty  of  saying  rude  things,  observed,  upon  seeing  him, 
*'  A  remarkable  likeness,  upon  my  word !  My  lord,  was  your  mother  evei 
in  Franco  1"     To  which  his  lordship  replied,  with  great  politeness,  **  No, 

E lease  your  majesty,  but  my  father  was."  This  also  is  admirably  witty ; 
ut  it  does  not  excite  laughter.  In  Prior's  song  upon  a  young  lady  en- 
treating her  mother  to  allow  her  to  come  ou/,  (as  it  is  called,)  there  is  an 
allusion  which,  likewise,  is  very  fine  wit,  although  it  is  not  laughable. 
The  lady  is  alluding  to  the  liberty  enjoyed,  and  tno  conquests  made,  by 
her  elder  sister.     The  last  two  stanzas  are  these : 

"  Dear,  dear  mamma,  for  once  let  me 

Like  her  my  fortune  try, 
I'll  have  an  earl  as  well  as  she. 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 
The  fair  prevailed — mamma  gave  way, 

And  Kitty,  at  her  desire, 
Obtained  tub  chariot  fob  a  day. 

And  set  tub  woeld  on  fire." 

In  all  those  instances  every  one  must  perceive  wit,  although  no  incli* 
nation  to  laughter  is  excited.  In  the  following  cases,  again,  the  risible 
muscles  are  affected,  though,  in  fact,  the  real  point  of  wit  contained  in  them 
is  infinitely  less : 

The  story  of  the  Nottingham  publican,  named  Littlejohn,  who  erected 
the  sign  of  Robin  Hood,  goes  on  to  say,  that  Mr.  Littlejohn  having  died, 
his  successor  thought  it  a  pity  to  lose  so  capital  a  sign  and  so  much  ex- 
cellent poetry,  and  accordingly  retained  both ;  only,  erasing  his  predeces- 
sor's name,  he  substituted  his  own  in  its  place.     The  lines  then  ran  thus : 

*'  All  ye  who  relish  ale  that's  good. 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Robin  Hood  ; 
If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home. 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Samuel  Johnson,** 

The  whole  wit  is  now  gone,  and  yet  the  lines  are  much  more  laughable 
than  before.     In  like  manner,  when  a  servant  let  a  tongue  fall  from  a  plate, 
MoJ  M  gentleman  at  the  table  said,  *<  Oh,  never  mind  ;  it's  a  mere  lapsus 
Mf^gita,"  /iiere  nra« genuine  wit  in tho  remark ;  bulN«Yiwvwtf)X\\«%«.rivaLV 
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-yIio  had  heard  that  this  was  witty,  let  fall  a  shoulder  of  muttoDt,  and 
thought  tO|[et  off  by  styling  this  accident,  too,  a  lapsus  lingua^  the  whole 
wit  was  extinguished,  but  laughter  would  be  more  irresistibly  provoked. 
Now,  in  what  does  the  wit  of  the  first  instances  consist  \  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  more  laughable  effect  of  the  second  class  of  cases,  in  which 
the  wit  is  actually  extinguished  1 

This  leads  me  to  a  definition  of  wit.  Locke  describes  it  as  "  lying 
most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quick- 
ness and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  eongruity^ 
ihertky  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy."* 
Now,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  this  definition  is  erroneous.  For  ex- 
ample*  when  Goldsmith,  in  his  beautiful  verses  on  hope,  compares  that 
great  blessing  of  humanity  to  the  light  of  a  taper,  he  adds  a  circumstance 
of  resemblance^  which,  according  to  Locke's  definition,  is  the  perfection 
of  wit : 

"  9ope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 
Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 
Ajid  atiU,  as  darker  grows  the  nightt 
Emits  a  brighter  ray.** 

But  ^is,  m  point  of  fact,  is  only  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  not  m  tne 
least  witty.  In  like  manner,  Moore,  in  the  following  verses,  introduces 
comparisons,  which  also  have  great  beauty,  but  are  entirely  destitute  of 
wit.    In  his  song  on  music's  powers  to  awaken  the  memory,  he  sayb : 

**  Like  the  gale  which  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers. 
Is  the  grateful  breath  of  song 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours. 
Filled  with  balm,  the  gale  sighs  on, 

When  the  flowers  have  sunk  in  death, 
So  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone, 

Its  memory  lives  in  music's  breath." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  pains  of  memory,  he  says  : 

**  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  link'd  together, 
Pve  seen  around  me  fall 

lake  leaves  in  wintry  weather 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted ; 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garland's  dead. 

And  all  but  he  departed." 

In  these  instances  we  have  the  most  unexpected  resemblances  presented 
to  the  mind,  beautiful,  as  I  have  said,  but  not  witty ;  and  when  we  ana- 
lyze the  images,  we  are  able  to  refer  them  all  to  Comparison  and  Ideality 
as  their  origin ;  the  suggestion  of  simple  resemblance,  adorned  with  beauty, 
being  their  constituent  elements. 

Wherein,  then,  do  the  comparisons  which  are  witty,  such  as  those 
already  cited,  or  Hudibras's  famous  simile, 

"  When,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn," 

differ  from  those  which  are  not  witty  1  This  brings  us  at  last  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  real  nature  of  wit,  and  to  the  main  object  of  all  these 
remarks,  the  function  of  the  organ  now  under  consideration. 

The  authority  of  the  metaphysicians  tends  to  support  the  idea  that  the 
talent  for  perceiving  resemblances  is  distinct  from  that  which  discriminates 
differences.  Malebranche  observes,  that  *'  There  are  geniuses  of  two 
aorta.    The  one  remarks  easily  the  differences  cxis\.\u^Vit.vw^wv^"\^'5.\* 

*  Kssaii  on  the  Humum  Uinderftaiidiiig,  \>.  u.^^*  '^•'»  ^"^^ 
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and  these  are  the  excellent  geniuses.     The  others  imagina  ud  mtfmmm 
rpRCinblances  between  tilings,  and  these  are   the  superJSaai  miiiaa.*** 


T.r>cktf  inikcs  the  sa:no  distinction.  After  speaking  of  wit  a*  "  lying  \ 
ill  the  asftcinhlave  of  ideas  wherein  any  resemblance  or  congraity  cui  Im 
tu  Hid/*  he  proceeds  thus :  **  Judj^ent,  on  the  contrary,  liea  quite  on  tlM 
oilier  side,  in  srparalinff  carefully^  one  from  another,  ideas  whAretttcm 
be  fDiiiid  the  leatt  difference^  thereby  to  aToid  bein^  misled  by  nmUiimi§ 
and  by  affinity  to  take  one  ihinir  fur  anoiheryf  Lord  Baeoa  nya,  dwi 
**  the  chief  and  (m  it  were)  radical  distinction  between  minds,  in  regard  to 
philosophy  and  science,  is  this — that  some  minds  have  greater  power  and 
arc  more  fitted  for  the  observation  of  the  differences,  others  for  the  oheer* 
valion  of  the  resemblances,  of  things.*' 

These  ideas  will  be  better  understood  by  an  illustration.  The  objec- 
tion is  sometimes  stated,  that  Phrenology  is  no  science,  becaase  •  large 
organ  of  Dcstructiveness  and  a  large  organ  of  Benevolence  may  be  found 
m  the  same  head,  and  then  they  will  neutralize  each  mther,  like  an  euid 
and  an  alkali.  This  objection  would  spring  from  a  mind  io  which  the  power 
of  perceiving  resemblances  was  greater  than  that  vHiich  perceives  difie- 
rences,  and  would  appear  conclusive  at  first  sight  to  minds  similarly  con- 
stituted. But  a  person  having  a  largo  endowment  of  the  faculty  for  per- 
ceiving distinctions,  would  discriminate  in  a  moment  the  difference  between 
two  chemical  substances,  placed  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  and  two 
organs  subsisting  separately,  having  distinct  functions,  and  calculated  for 
acting  on  different  occasions  ;  and  he  would  see  that  the  analogy  had  no 
force  whatever. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  faculty  of  Comparison,  to  be  aflerward  treated 
of,  perceives  resemblances,  the  question  occurs.  Which  is  the  faculty  that 
perceives  differences  1  Mr.  Scott  has  been  led  to  believe,  that  this  de- 
pends upon  the  faculty  of  Wit,  and  that  the  primitive  function  of  the  power 
IS  to  distinguish  differences.  He  conceives  that,  in  all  the  foregomg  in- 
stances in  which  wit  is  recognised,  there  is  **  a  mixture  of  congruity  and 
incongruity,  or  that  incongruity  appears  where  congruity  was  expected," 
which  in  principle  is  the  same  thing.  This  is  nearlv  the  definition  of  wit 
given  by  Boattic,  and  it  approaches  closely  to  that  given  by  Campbell  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  Now,  ho  says  that  the  proper  function  of  the  faculty 
under  discussion  is  to  perceive  difference — to  observe,  in  short,  incongruity 
—and  that  it  is  only  when  this  is  done  that  wit  is  at  all  recognised.  The 
wit  in  Jjord  Stair^s  reply  lies  in  the  incongruity  between  the  answer  which 
Jjouis  received  and  that  which  he  expected.  He  evidently  anticipated 
that  Stair  would  say  that  his  mother  had  been  in  France ;  and  the  king 
meant  it  to  be  inferred,  that  she  had  been  false,  and  that  Stair  was  his 
brother.  His  lordship's  reply,  on  the  contrary,  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  the  king.  "  No,  but  my  father  was,"  implied  that  Louis,  by 
parity  of  reason,  was  descended  of  Stair's  father.  In  like  manner,  when 
Kitty 

"  Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day. 
And  set  the  world  on  fire," 

we  perceive  the  comparison  between  the  young  beauty's  exploit  and  that 
of  Phaton  with  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  ;  and  the  difference  or  incongruity 
is  so  striking,  that  we  feel  it  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  description, 
and  relish  it  as  wit.  In  the  comparison  of  hope  to  the  taper,  on  the 
other  hand, 

"  Which  still,  as  darker  grows  the  nighty 
Emits  a  brighter  ray,** 

*  Rech,  de  la  Veriti,  liv.  ii.,  2d  part,  c.  ix. 
f  Essay,  &o.,  b.  ii.,  c.  xi.,  seott.  %. 


WB  ittend  only  la  ibe  reteMblancc,  which  ii  very  attilung  and  beauLiim, 
%nd  nnl  fo  the  points  of  difference  ;  and  then  the  image  strikes  us  asapri.-t 
canparMOn,  and  not  as  implying  any  incongruity — and,  in  conaeguencE, 
it  i»  not  felt  as  wiUy. 

Wii,  ihereforB,  appears  ta  consiat  chiefiy  in  an  ialelieclnal  perceplian 
of  d^crenct,  of  incongruity  amid  congniity  ;  and  hence  wit,  like  an  argn- 
inont,  may  be  letailed  a  thousand  times,  frooi  mind  lo  mind,  without  losing 
its  inliinsic  qualities  ;  while  liumour,  which  is  ascribed  chieQy  :o  Secietive- 
Deis,  is  eiiliiely  personal,  and  must  be  witneaeod  at  the  first  hand  to  be  at 
all  enjoyed.'  Tbeee  are  (he  ideas  of  Mr.  Scolt.who  has  treated  theaub- 
ject  at  great  length  in  The  FhrenologUalJoarnal,  It  is  impossible  to  give 
here  a  comprehensive  abstract  of  bis  liews,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  quote 
only  one  paragraph.  "  I  strongly  incline,"  says  he,  "  to  think  that  this  ii 
an  inlellecloal  faculty,  and  thai,  while  ita  function,  as  well  a*  that  of  Com- 
parison and  Causality,  ia  to  comparo  ideas  or  feelings  together,  lie  special 
function  cotuisls  in  the  peculiar  mauner  of  cnmparing.  It  does  not  com- 
pare, aa  Comparison  does,  to  iliBcorec  resemblances  or  nnalogiei,  nor,  as 
Cauaalily  does,  to  draw  rebned  dislinctions,  or  lo  observe  close  philoso- 
phical relations;  but  it  comparea  for  lhe>purposc  of  discovering  broad, 
violent,  eitravaganl  contrasts,  and  of  bringing  together  ideas  the  most  in- 
congruous, disproportionate,  and  opposite  in  eiistenee."  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  196.) 

Dr.  Spuraheim,  on  the  olber  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  same  power 
which  perceives  reaemblances  perceives  diHerences  also.  I  see  no  rea- 
son," says  bo,  "  for  adopting  two  faculties  for  the  act  of  disciiminalion. 
The  same  power  peBeives  Iho  harmoay  and  disharmony  of  tones ;  tbere 
ii  only  one  power  of  Colouring ;  and  the  proportion  and  disproportion  in 
dimensions  aro  felt  by  the  same  faculty  of  Size ;  in  the  same  way,  I  tbinlc 
that  Comparison  alono  dislinguishea  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes,  diffe- 
rences, analogies,  or  identities."  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  on  this 
passage,  thai  iho  ultimate  or  aimpla  function  of  Compariaon  ii  still  under 
aiscuasion,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the  compaii- 
Eons  made  by  it  and  those  made  by  Siie,  Form,  Tune,  and  ColDiuiag.t 

Dr.  Spuizheim  considers  the  faculty  now  under  consideration  to  be  "  ■ 
tcntinenl  which  disposes  met]  to  view  everything  in  a  gay,  joyful,  and 
minhful  mauner.".  He  regarda  it  as  "  given  to  man  10  render  him  merry 
and  gay — feelinge  not  lo  be  confODoded  with  satisfaction  or  contentment : 
tliese  are  afieslions  of  every  faculty,  while  gayety  and  mirlbfulness  belong 
lo  chat  which  now  occupies  uur  attention."  According  to  this  view,  wit 
consials  in  conceptians  formed  by  the  intellectual  powers,  inbued  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrous ;  in  the  same  way  as  poetry  consists  in  the 

Eroductinns  of  the  other  faculties,  acting  in  combination  with,  and  elevated 
y.  Ideality,  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that,  even  granting  Mr.  Scott'a 
supposition  thai  one  faculty  perceives  rosemblancea  and  another  differences, 
ilstiliappearanecessarylo  admit  a  special  feeling  of  Mirthfulnesa.  "We 
may  eicite  Mirtbfulness,  it  is  true,  by  making  comparisons  of  things 
which  differ  -,  but,"  says  he,  "  wo  may  do  so  also  by  comparing  things 
which  resemble  each  other.  If,  amid  incongruity  and  difference,  we  aeek 
for  analogies,  the  faculty  of  Comparison  is  active,  and,  combined  with 
MirlbfulnGss,  it  will  undonbledly  make  ns  laugh.  But  we  may  liugh 
heartily  at  a  single  abject,  without  allusion  to  any  difference.  These  who 
are  the  most  disposed  to  laugh  and  lo  be  merry,  are  not  always  the  moat 
inielligont  and  the  most  skiliul  in  distinguishing  either  analogies  or  diSo- 
rcncea.  Tiie  feeling  of  Mirlhfulneas,  therefore,  seems  to  be  special.  It 
*  The  theory  of  humour  ia  explained  on  p.  163. 

f  On  this  poini,  whleh  it  Is  annecessaiy  to  discuss  here  ivLd,i^'K&,'iA»'VV> 
PhrcnBlagiait  Journal,  vi.,  384,  andii.,«5,  Wl-,  atoQtoBneMMm.'KiC™!?* 
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may  be  •zcited  by  pointing  out  differences  or  resemblencee,  by  the  ifMiey 
of  Tmrioat  feelinge,  by  playing  trickt,  or  by  inspiring  fear.  The  ntndm^ 
mental  power,  then,  cannot  be  wit.  This  is  only  one  of  its  applications, 
and  results  from  its  combination  with  intellect.**  An  in^entoas  writer  in 
The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  364,  supports,  with  moch  ability, 
Mr.  8cott*s  opinion,  that  the  power  of  discrimination  arises  from  the  organ 
No.  20  ;  bet  also  states  weighty  reasons  for  considering  the  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  as  a  distinct  mental  power,  not  intellectual,  but  affectiTO,  the 
organ  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  which  he  is  disposed  to  kiok 
for  between  the  organs  of  Wit,  Wonder,  and  Imitation.  The  locality  of 
the  organ  No.  20  in  the  forehead,  among  those  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, certainly  is  a  ground  for  presuming  that  its  function  is  not  affeetiTe. 
Mr.  Hewetl  Watson,  however,  thinks  that  Mr.  Scott's  ideas  are  untenable, 
**  inasmuch  as  the  poet  Moore,  in  whose  mask  Wit  is  but  moderaiely 
developed,  evinces  a  very  considerable  perception  of  difference."* 

In  The  Phrenological  JoumaU  vol.  vi.,  p.  451,  Mr.  Watson  has  ^ven 
a  different  analysis  of  this  faculty  from  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  ably  illat- 
trated  it.  He  regards  it  as  an  intellectual  power,  whose  function  is  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  nature-or  intrinsic  properties  of  things,  the  office 
of  Causality  being  to  perceive  the  "  relations  of  causation  and  dependence 
in  general.**  According  to  him,  the  ludicrous  is  a  mode  of  mamfestation 
of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  he  gives  examples  in  which  Sheridan 
and  Moore  display  great  wit,  chiefly  from  Individuality  and  Comparison. 
The  faculty  now  under  discussion  also  produces  wit  as  a  mode  of  mani- 
festation ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  does  so  always  by  comparing  or  con- 
trasting the  inifinaic  qualitiee  of  objects.  The  study  of  character  **  is 
included  in  the  functions  of  Wit,  not  merely  the  actions  performed,  but 
the  real  dispositions.*'  **  Let  us  now  take  up,**  says  he,  **  the  Sentimental 
Tour  of  Sterne,  in  whose  mask  Causality  and  Wit  are  predominating 
organs.  Almost  the  whole  tenor  of  this  work,  unlike  that  of  most  tour- 
ists, consists  of  disquisitions  concerning  the  dispositions  and  inherent 
qualities  of  persons  and  things ;  for,  instead  of  narrating  whom  and  what 
he  saw,  hia  attention  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  in  speculations  as  to 
their  conditions,  dependences,  nature,  and  qualities.  We  wish  to  con- 
dense the  evidence  in  support  of  the  views  now  advanced  concerning  the 
organ  of  Wit,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  sparing  in  our  quotations  from  each 
author,  and,  indeed,  select  them  rather  as  examples  than  evidence,  leaving 
to  those  who  may  feel  inclined  the  office  of  trying  their  soundness,  by 
reference  to  the  general  writings  of  the  authors  enumerated.  In  the  Pre- 
face written  for  the  Sentimental  Journey  we  have  the  following  disquisition : 

"  *  Your  idle  people  leave  their  native  country,  and  go  abroad  for  some 
reason  or  reasons,  which  may  be  derived  from  one  of  these  general  causes 
—Inferiority  of  body ;  Imbecility  of  mind  ;  or  Inevitable  necessity. 

**  *  The  first  two  include  all  those  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water, 
labouring  with  pride,  curiosity,  vanity,  or  spleen,  subdivided  and  combined 
ad  infinitum. 

"  *  The  third  class  includes  the  whole  army  of  peregrine  martyrs ;  more 
especially  «hose  travellers  who  set  out  upon  their  travels  with  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  either  as  delinquents  travelling  under  the  direction  of  governors 
recommended  by  the  magistrates — or  young  gentlemen  transported  by  the 
cmelty  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  travelling  under  the  direction  of 
gtgwemon  recommended  by  Oxfoid,  Aberdeen,  snd  Glasgow. 

«*  •  There  is  a  fourth  class,  but  their  number  is  so  small  that  they  would 
not  deserve  a  distinction,  were  it  not  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature 
to  observe  the  greatest  precision  and  nicety,  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  ckck- 
nteUr,    And  these  men  I  speak  of  are  such  as  cross  the  seas,  and  so* 

*  PArcn.  Jbum.,  v\.,  45\. 
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)oum  in  a  land  of  strangers,  with  a  view  of  saving  money  for  yariout 
reasons  and  upon  yarious  pretences  ;  but  as  they  might  also  saye  tnem- 
selves  and  others  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  by  saving  their  money 
at  home,  and  as  their  reasons  for  travelling  are  the  least  complex  of  an^ 
other  species  of  emigrants,  I  shall  distinguish  these  gentlemen  by  the  name 
of  *  Simple  Travellers.* 

'*  *  Thus  the  whole  circle  of  travellers  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
beads  : 

Idle  Travellers,  Proud  Travellers, 

Inquisitive  Travellers,  Vain  Travellers, 

Lying  Travellers,  Splenetic  Travellers. 

«♦  *  Then  follow 

• 

The  Travellers  of  Necessity,  . 
The  Delinquent  and  Felonious  TravcUelr, 
The  Unfortunate  and  Innocent  Traveller, 
/      The  Simple  Traveller ;  and,  lastly, 

The  Sentimental  Traveller,  (meaning  thereby  myself.*) 

*'  There  is  in  these  distinctions  an  admixture  both  of  philosophy  and 
wit,  but  certainly  more  of  the  former  ;  and  if  our  readers  have  gone  along 
with  our  previous  conclusions,  they  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  attribute  both 
the  one  and  the  other  to  the  organ  bearing  the  cognomen  of  the  latter. 
Again  he  says : 

*'  *  The  sons  and  daughters  of  service  part  with  liberty,  bus  not  tdth 
nature^  in  their  contracts  ;  they  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  have  their  lr.tle 
vanities  and  wishes  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  bondage,  as  well  as  tlioii 
task-masters.* 

**  Sheridan  enjoyed  no  slight  reputation  as  a  wit ;  but  any  one  taking  t!ie 
trouble  to  analyze  bis  manifestations  in  that  way,  will  soon  perceive  that 
the  wit  of  this  remarkable  individual  almost  always  consists  of  compari- 
sons, or  contrasts  of  proportion,  position,  objects,  and  events,  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  their  attributes  or  inherent  properties.  For  instance, 
he  compares  a  tall  thin  man  with  a  short  fat  wife,  to  a  church  and  steeple  ; 
beaux  flirting  with  a  lady  seated  in  a  very  high  carriage,  to  supporters  hang- 
ing half-way  up  the  door  {  a  tall  thin  man,  to  a  tree  run  up  against  a  wait ; 
and  such  a  one  with  his  arms  spread,  to  a  cross  on  a  Good-Friday  bun.** 

"  As,  therefore,  in  the  works  of  individuals  noted  for  the  large  deve- 
lopement  of  Wit,  we  find  a  peculiar  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  essential 
properties  of  things,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  of  them  an  equal 
tendency  to  ridicule  all  fancy,  philosophy,  and  reasoning,  wherein  there 
appears  neglect  or  ignorance  of  these  attributes  ;  as  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  organ  which  can  include  perceptions  of  this  nature  in  its  func- 
tion ;  and  as  the  inherent  properties  of  the  constituent  parts  of  creation 
seem  to  be  intellectual  perceptions,  equally  distinct  from  those  of  condition 
or  dependence  as  those  of  objects  are  from  those  of  their  position  and  physi- 
cal properties  ;  there  seems  no  slight  probability  for  supposing  the  exis- 
tence of  some  distinct  organ  for  such  perceptions  ;  and,  farther,  if  we  find 
them  manifested  strongly  when  the  organ  of  Wit  is  large ;  if  the  peculiar 
wit  and  satire  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  function  of  this  organ  is 
found  to  depend  essentially  on  such  perceptions ;  and  if  other  kinds  of 
wit — that  of  Curran  and  Sheridan,  for  instance — may  exist  with  a  mode- 
rate or  deficient  endowment  of  this  organ ;  we  shall  be  almost  necessarily 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  perception  of  inherent  properties  does  depend 
on  the  organ  of  Wit,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  exist  powerful  when  the 
organ  is  feebly  developed,  which  we  have  in  vain  looked  for. 

*'  It  hence  appears  that  the  range  of  this  facxAl^  '\%  W  nvot^  «TX«wsvn^> 
and  that  it  forma  a  much  more  esaenliaX  ingcedieu^  V^^  wa  ^"^ows^s^ 
eapaeities,  than  could  bo  predicated  from  oiA^  o^oaeiVm^  vV%xs«JK^^**>a^.>sso^ 
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when  acting  along  with  SecretiveneM,  Self-Etteem,  CombatiTenecs, 
Destrucliveuess,  to  produce  irony,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  satire  ;  or,  with 
other  intellectual  powers,  to  sparkle  in  the  sallies  of  wit.  Directed  toward 
man,  it  probably  gives  a  tendency  to  investigate  the  real  character,  instead 
of  resting  content  with  observing  appearances  or  actions,  which  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  the  bent  of  Steme*s  mind,  and  considerably  so  of  that 
of  Franklin.  Taking  the  direction  of  reli^on,  it  will  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God,  as  manifested  m  creation.  Oowper  affords 
an  example  of  this,  and  Socrates  may  bo  also  named.  In  physiology 
primary  or  essential  function,  as  distinct  from  modes  of  manifestation,  and 
particular  actions  and  directions,  will  be  its  aim.  To  the  metaphysician 
It  will  impart  a  strong  desire  for  ascertaining  the  nature  and  inherent 
powers  ot  mind,  nnd  of  creation  in  general.  Phrenology,  being  a  anion 
of  the  latter  two — the  metaphysician  and  the  physiologist — its  founders 
will  afford  us  a  suitable  illustration.  In  the  bust  of  Dr.  Gall  the  organ  is 
represented  much  less  developed  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Spursheim  ;  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  in  discriminating  modes  of  manifestation,  and  par- 
ticular directions  of  the  mental  powers,  from  the  powers  themselves,  is 
familiar  to  all  phrenologists.  Perhaps,  too,  we  shall  not  err  in  adducing 
Locke  as  a  negative  instance  of  the  faculty.  In  the  portraits  of  this 
philosopher  Comparison  and  Causality  appear  greatly  larger  than  Wit ; 
and  his  system  derives  not  only  ideas,  but  the  mental  feelings,  from  ex* 
ternal  impressions  ;  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  mind  a  capability 
of  being  affected  by  impressions  on  the  external  senses,  he  endowed  it 
with  the  faculties  of  perception,  contemplation*  memory,  comparison,  and 
abstraction,  which  are  in  reality  but  modes  of  activity,  not  inherent  powers. 
Kis  grounds  for  denying  the  innateness  of  ideas  were  their  non-manifes- 
Nation,  or  various  modifications  in  different  individuals,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  modes  of  beinff  were  to  him  in  lieu  of  Innate  powers. 

**  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  organ  of  Wit  gives  a  tendency  to  view 
everything  in  a  ludicrous  light  ;  but  if  the  ideas  here  proposed  concemins 
its  functions  prove  correct,  such  a  supposition  must  be  untenable ;  and 
that  it  is  so,  in  point  of  fact,  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  nature.  The 
masks  of  Drs.  Cullen,  Franklin,  and  Spurzhcim  exhibit  a  greater  deve- 
lopcment  of  the  organ  than  do  those  of  Curran,  Swift,  and  Sheridan.  And 
farther,  let  any  one  appeal  to  hi^  own  private  friends  in  whom  the  organ 
is  largely  developed,  and  ask  whether  they  are  not  oftener  pained  than 
pleased  by  things  of  opposite  and  unharmonizing  nature  brought  into 
unnecessary  contact ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  delighted  by  harmonies 
between  the  properties  or  attributes,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  of  diffe- 
rent objects." 

"  It  seems  that  almost  all  amusing  wit  consists  in  a  slight  resemblance 
addressed  to  the  function  of  one  organ,  and  at  the  same  time  a  difference 
to  that  of  another — thus  coming  still  nearer  to  Mr.  Scott*s  theory  of 
laughter  than  his  own  view  of  wit  could  do.  For,  if  there  were  distinct 
organs  to  perceive  resemblance  and  difference,  each  would  be  sinUlarly 
excited  by  ihe  specimens  of  wit ;  but  if  these  be  modes  of  activity  common 
to  all  the  intellectual  powers,  then  one  of  them  is  agreeably  excited  by 
the  similarity,  and  the  other  jarred  by  the  contrast,  producing  different 
f  totes  of  excitement.  We  say  *  jarred,*  because  the  more  any  organ  is 
developed,  the  more  are  similarities  and  harmonies  between  its  perceptions 
souffht  after;  Tune,  Colour,  and  Number,  for  example." 

My  own  views  coincide  with  those  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  that  the  organ  in 
question  manifests  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous,  and  that  wit  consists 
ia  any  form  of  intellectual  conception  combined  with  this  sentiment.  If 
ibia  opinion  ia  adopted,  however,  another  question  arises,  namely.  What 

*b0  objects  of  the  sentiment  of  ihe  \uaLVcto\i%%    ^  «  wx^  ,iQ\^  >^^  ^vox. 
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in  fnniu,  eotours,  md  pToportiani,  which  are  tnlrinaieaUybenuliful, 
jiecify  ihem  as  ths  oitcinal  objoclB  la  vrhich  Ideility  is  lejalsd. 
n  ingenious  friend  staled  tho  iilea  thsl  [tors  ire  iibo  eilarnal  objccn 
(■Kich.  in  iKeirown  nalure.aro  ludicrous,  and  which  stand  in  an  established 
saalimeut  of  gtjelf.  He  specified  night-caps,  tlie  nasa, 
ailor  with  a  wooden  leg;,  and  a  nindmill.  at  eiamplea.  It 
that  the  udicnuia  is  merely  a  mode  of  txisUnctt  of  which 
iral  objeEts  are  BQaceptible.  but  nhicb  is  riot  the  sole  or  iie- 
leristic  of  any  of  them.  The  nose,  for  eiample,  when  per- 
fect in  form  and  harawniooa  in  colouring,  in  relation  to  the  other  features, 
naturally  eiaites  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  and  calls  up  emolions  of 
pleaEure  and  admiration,  and  not  at  all  any  ludicrous  fooling  :  let  its  pro- 
portions, however,  or  its  colour,  be  changad,  so  that  it  shall  be  too  long 
--  '  1  short,  loo  high  or  too  low,  too  red  or  loo  white,  and  it  will  instantly 
I  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous.  TheTo  are  soieral  other  sent imen la 
I  possess  the  characterialic  of  baying  no  special  objecia  in  nature 
related  Co  them,  but  of  being  liable  to  ha  excited  by  certain  modes  of  et- 
islence.  There  is  no  object,  for  instance,  that,  in  all  its  modes  of  exis- 
tence, is  specially  and  directly  terrible,  or  instituted  apparently  for  the 
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.  ia  not  terrible ;  bat  both  become  highly  so  when  Tashed  into  furj, 
fmd  threatening  to  devour  ua.     The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  (hia 
new  is,  that  although  a  sentiment  of  Ibe  ludicrous  has  been  bestowed  on 
Di  by  a  benignant  Ureator,  to  render  us  merry  and  gay,  yet  there  is  no 
object  in  nature  which  in  itself  is  assentially  and  necessarily  ludicrous  o. 
absurd.     If  any  part  of  the  human  form,  for  example,  or  any  imperfection 
~    disproportion  in  its  pans,  were  necessarily  Indicrous.  he  in  whom  snch 
eriations  occurred  would  be  doubly  afflicted — first  by  the  physical  in- 
ntenicncc  ;  and,  secondly,  by  being  a  natural  anil  inevitable  object  of 
jrtiment  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  greater 
il  of  the  two.    Byron  seems  to  have  entertained  Ihs  notion  that  soma 
nch  impression  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  spectators  by  his  lame  foot, 
'   '    ■ndered  him  extremely  miserable.     It  would  be  in  rain, to  attempt 
ite  a  child  by  precept  and  example  to  feel  compassion  instead  of 
n  seeing  an  old  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  if  a  maimed  man,  sup- 
is  defect  by  art,  were  necessarily  a  \udicioas  object.     But  it  would 
he  quite  possible  to  do  so,  if  the  ludicif-  s  be  only  a  mode  of  ciistonca, 
■nd  not  an  inherent  quality  in  objects.      By  directing  the  child's  attention 
to  the  cBuae  of  the  sailor's  imperfectiitn.  probably  fighting  in  defence  of 
hi*  country,  and  to  the  inconvenience  nhieb  ho  suffers  from  tt,  ho  might  bo 
rendered  an  object  of  interest  to  Benevolence  and  Veneration,  and  thus 
excite  feelings  of  kindliness  and  reapeft,  instead  of  those  of  the  ludicrous. 
This  tiew  eipUina  also  why  the  most  acute  writers  have  failed  in  giving 
a  satisfactory  deBnition  of  wit.     If  no  object  whatcvur  be  in  its  own  na- 
ture ludicioua,  and  if  every  mnndana  abject  may  assumo  ths  ludicrous  as 
ene  of  its  modes  of  existence,  it  is  clear  that  any  doGnition,  or  even  de- 
•criplion  of  the  ludicrous,  at  a  specific  entity,  must  be  impossible. 

The  different  degrees  of  developement  of  tho  organ,  in  different  indi- 
nduftls,  eiplnins  why  some  men  see  the  Indicroas  in  objects  in  which  it 
is  not  perceived  by  others — the  larger  the  organ,  the  greater  being  the 
tendency  to  discover  ludiciout  appearances. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Watson,  that  some  individuals,  in  whom  both  Wit  and 
Causality  are  largely  developed,  have  a.  great  talent  for  investigating  the 
— -■  ic  qualities  of  things,  including  the  primitive  functions  of  the  menial 
es  and  bodily  organs, yet  are  not  distinguished  for  wit;  wUvla  '.'wa 
•  unaivtic  capacity  is  less  conspicuously  diapla.jEiltij  oVtvei  "JMaovfl  wv«'viwa 
Causality  is  l«rge  and  Wit  deficient.     The  otgaiis  ot  CaumXA-,  vexeBiM*". 

as* 
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Imer  than  those  of  Wit  in  the  hemdt  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  neither  of  them  was  distinguished  for  the  power  of  discriminating 
between  primitive  faculties,  the  laws  of  their  operation,  and  the  results  « 
their  acting  in  combination.  Mr.  Stewart  indeed  was  remarkably  defi- 
^  cient  in  this  quality.*  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  possessed  much  more  of  thi« 
discriminating  talent,  and  the  organ  of  Wit  was  larger  in  his  head. 
These  and  several  other  examples  which  I  have  observed,  appear  to  sap- 
IK>rt  Mr.  Watson's  views  ;  but  as  the  essential  function  of  a  facultj  u 
most  strikingly  manifested  when  its  organ  is  in  excess,  I  have  observed 
the  manifestations  of  several  individuals  in  whom  Wit  predominated  over 
Causality,  and  in  them  I  perceived  a  striking  love  of  the  purely  ludicroasy 
with  a  regardlessness  equally  of  the  intrinsic  and  of  all  the  other  philoeo* 
phical  qualities  of  things.  Their  great  delight  was  to  heap  absurd  and 
incongruous  ideas  together,  to  extract  laughter  out  of  every  object,  and 
to  enjoy  the  mirth  which  theii  sallies  had  created.     In  consequence  of 

^  The  following  sentence,  wnich  occurs  in  the  very  threshold  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  remark  in  the  text  : 
**  upon  a  slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own  mind/'  sajrs  he,  **  they 
sppear  to  be  so  complicated  and  so  infinitely  diversified,  that  it  seems  to  bo 
impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  laws.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  prospect  clears  up ;  and  the  phenomena 
which  appeared  at  first  to  be  too  various  for  our  comprehension,  are  found  to 
be  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  simple  and  uncompoonded 
faculties,  or  of  shnple  and  uncompoonded  principles  of  action."  It  is  ex- 
tremely difiicult  to  comprehend  the  distinction  between  ** faculties  **  and  "jnm« 
cipUs  of  action,*'  which  is  obviously  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  sentence. 
Mr.  Stewart  proceeds :  "  Thesefacuities  andprinciples  are  the  obnieal  laws 
of  our  constitution^  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  that  the 
general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics  bold  in  that  branch  ot  science."*  This 
IS  evidently  erroneous.  The  propensity  of  Dcstructiveness,  for  example,  is 
a  primitive  faculty,  and  it  acts  according  to  certain  laws.  One  of  these  laws 
is,  that  it  is  excited  by  injurv  or  provocation ;  and  that  it  lies  dormant  when 
its  possessor  is  gratified,  under  certain  influences  it  may  become  diseased, 
ancf  then  it  is  a  law  of  its  constitution  that  it  becomes  extremely  vigorous  and 
ungovernabje  by  the  other  faculties,  and  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  energy  of 
muscular  action.  The  propensitv  itself  is  a  primitive  faculty  of  our  nature, 
and  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  take  place  regularly,  and  this  regularity 
is  metaphorically  expressed  by  saying  that  it  acts  acco  jing  to  certain  laws, 
which  are  called  laws  of  our  constitution ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  mistaking  the  laws  which  the  propensity  observes,  or  its  mode  of 
action,  for  the  propensity  itself,  which  Mr.  Stewart  here  obviously  does.  The 
same  want  of  penetration  is  apparent  in  his  remark  in  regard  to  the  objects 
of  our  investigation  in  physical  science.  It  is  true,  that,  in  astronomy,  the 
objects  of  our  investigation  are  the  laws  which  the  principle  of  gravitation 
obeys ;« but  in  chemistry,  which  is  atjually  a  physical  science,  the  elements 
and  the  inherent  properties  or  qualities  of  substances,  whatever  these  may 
be,  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  investigation,  just  as  the  primitive  faculties 
are  in  mind.  The  modes  of  action  of  chemical  substances,  and  the  laws  which 
they  obey,  are  obviously  distinct  objects  of  study  from  the  substances  them- 
selves. The  mineralogist,  for  instance,  studies  the  diamond  simply  as  it 
exists  ;  while  the  chemist  investigates  its  elements,  and  its  modes  of  action 
when  exposed  to  heat  and  other  external  influences.  Again,  it  has  long  been 
disputed,  what  caloric  is  in  itself,  whether  it  is  a  substancet  or  a  sttvle  merely 
arising  from  certain  modes  of  action  in  matter.  But  the  laws  which  it  obeys 
in  being  radiated,  in  being  reflected,  and  in  being  concentrated,  are  clearly 
distinct  objects  of  consideration  from  its  substance,  and  yet  Mr.  Stewart  con- 
founds them.  This  incapacity  to  discriminate  between  primitive  faculties 
and  their  modes  of  action  runs  through  almost  all  his  writings.  Sometimes 
he  recognises  original  principles  distinctly,  as  in  pp.  367, 371, 372.  On  other 
occasions,  he  loses  sight  of  the  distinction  between  them  and  modes  of  action. 
J  jsball  revert  to  this  subject  when  treating  of  association. 

*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mmd,^  c^\X,,  v-"^^ 
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thaw  olUflnrstiaiii,  I  embiaee  Dr.  Spuraheini'i  view  that  the  aeoliimeQi 
at  the  ludicrous  is  ibe  ptimiiivfl  Ainclioa  of  Lhe  organ.  Tbe  facts  bFoughl 
forward  by  Mr.  Wation  remtirt  la  be  accouated  far,  and  seam  to  give 
plausibility  to  the  idea  tlial  there  may  be  a  special  organ  for  taking  cog- 
Jizauee  of  inliiiiaic  qualiliea. 

I  do  not  regard  tba  casei  af  Curran  and  Sheridan  ai  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  In  Curran't  maak  the  organs  of  Eienluality  and  Com- 
parison are  large,  while  those  of  Causality  and  Wit  are  only  full,  H* 
iiad  a  reputation  for  vrit ;  but  I  suspect  that  he  manifeated  chiefly  bur- 
lesqiM  humouc  ;  for  I  have  learched  in  Tain  in  his  apeecbEs,  reported  in 
the  Life  written  by  his  Son,  for  proofs  of  the  former  quality.  I  Gnd  in 
his  speeches  very  few  of  the  witty  eonltaata  which  diatingnish  the  wri- 
ting' of  Sterne,  Voltaire,  and  the  Reverend  Sidney  Smith.  He  does  not 
henaivfliicBs  of  mind.  I 
poasesaed  a  very  active 

and  that  these  organs,  cQLnbined  with  large  Eventuality  and  Coinpariiioii, 
gave  him  fertility  of  invention,  copiausneis  of  illustration,  lavair-fanc,  and 
a  coiDiiiaiid,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  coarse  satirical  buinour.  By  dint 
of  theae  talenta  he  appears  to  have  addressed  himself  deiteroiily  to  the 
prevsiliug  syinpathiea  of  his  audience  for  the  lime,  ami  to  have  produced 
an  effect  on  their  minds  much  greater  than  the  intellectual  qualitiei  dii- 
played  in  hia  ajieecbes  would  lead  ■  modem  reader  to  eipect. 

Sheridan's  literary  wotlu  contain  more  oiatnplea  of  genuine  nit  than 
tbe  remaina  of  Curran.  He  had  a  large  developameni  of  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  and  Compaiison,  but  Causality  and  Wit  were  scarcely  full. 
Tbe  wit  in  Sheridnn's  works  ia  more  abunilaiit,  and  of  a  higher  character, 
than  the  organ  of  the  faculty  in  bis  head  would  lead  us  to  eipect ;  but  in 
bis  biography  by  Mr.  Moore,  an  inatruclive  light  is  cast  on  ihia  apparent 
anomaly.  Much  of  the  wit  which  sparkles  in  Sheridan'a  pages  was  not 
his  own.  but  collected  in  the  iutellecCiial  circles  in  London  in  which  he 
moved,  anted  down  by  him  when  uttered  by  his  friends,  and  auhacquently 
wrought  Dp  into  his  own  productions.  His  speeches  parlalce  much  of  the 
general  chtracter  which  distinguishes  Ihoee  of  Cniran.  They  ere  brilliant 
and  clever,  adapted  to  the  day  and  place  which  gave  iheni  birth,  but  meager 
in  philosophic  principles,  and  also  in  genuine  and  imderited  wit.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  regard  either  Sheridan  or  Curran  as  willy  men,  in  the  same 
eensa  of  ibe  word  in  which  we  pronounce  Voliaire  and  Sterne,  and  the 
author  of  Hudihras,  to  have  been  witty.  The  Reverend  Sidney  Smith  is 
a  living  example  of  a  really  witty  mind.  His  wit  ia  always  pertinent  to 
the  object  about  which  he  reaaone.  It  is  the  seasoning  (o  solid  argument, 
and,  in  fact,  is  often  in  itself  argument.  Sheridan,  when  he  drew  on  his 
own  reaourcea,  manifeatBd  Individ ualtly.  Eventuality,  and  Comparison  in 
enumerations  and  descriptions  of  physical  objecle  and  events,  and  by 
means  of  a  moderate  organ  of  Wit  he  tinged  them  with  the  ludicroua. 
Sidney  Smith,  nn  Ibe  otnet  hand,  impregnates  the  abstract  deductions  of 
reason  with  wit,  piesenting  the  strongest  atguments  in  tbe  most  ludicrous 
altiie.  yet  keeping  tbe  wit  always  subordinate  to  tbe  logic.  Causality, 
combined  with  a  Urge  organ  of  Wit,  appears  to  me  to  be  indispennble 
to  Ibe  manifsaUtion  of  these  qualities. 

.Some  individuals  who  possess  a  large  devetopement  of  Individuality, 
Eveutunlity,  and  Comparison,  particularly  when  Secrelivenets  and  Imita- 
liou  (which  are  great  elements  in  the  talent  for  acting)  ate  also  large, 
often  enjoy  a  great  reputation  for  wit  and  drollery  among  their  companions, 
■Ithnugh  in  them  t ho  organ  of  the  ludicrous  is  by  rio  mesne  laree.  Twa 
eiplauations  may  be  given  of  this  fact.  Firtl,l.\ve  concBfivnn?. 'i<Aao^\(^ 
tia  farult'iM  here  nam'-d  are  pslpsble  ani  a'.t'toag,-,  »w\,^l  e'«en.»-Qi&- 
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derate  portion  of  the  lodicroiis  be  infosed  into  them,  thej  produce  •  _ 
effect  on  ordinary  minds.  Secondly^  many  persons  mistake  ererything  for 
wit  which  makes  them  langh  ;  and,  in  consequence,  dignify  with  that  oanM 
mere  imitations,  and  sometimes  eren  absnrdities,  when  uttered  witha  eonft- 
dent  air,  as  if  they  had  le|[itimate  pretensions  to  be  considered  ludioroas. 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  shows  that,  anatomically 
Ideality  and  Wit  belong  to  the  same  department  of  convolntions ;  whence 
a  presumption  in  his  opinion  arises  that  their  functions  belong  to  the  aaoM 
class  of  mental  faculties :  and  as  Ideality  has  been  uniformly  regarded  ■• 
a  sentiment.  Wit  may  with  propriety  be  placed  under  the  same  head.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  all  these  differences  relate  to  the  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  faculty,  and  that  phrenologists  are  weed  on  the  fact,  thai 
witty  and  mirthful  manifestations  are  connected  with  the  organ  now  ondei 
consideration.  The  organ  and  its  ftmction,  therefore,  may,  to  this  eztanty 
be  regarded  as  ascertained. 

21.  IMITATION. 

Dr.  Gall  gires  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  facnlty 
and  organ :  One  day,  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  conversing  aboat  m 
form  of  the  head,  assured  him  that  his  had  something  pecuhar  about  it, 
and  directed  his  hand  to  the  superior-anterior  region  of  the  skull.  This 
part  was  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere ;  and  behind  the 
protuberance  there  was  a  transverse  depression  in  the  middle  of  his  head. 
Before  that  time  Dr.  Gall  had  QOt  observed  such  a  conformation.  This 
man  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  imitation.  Dr.  Grail  immediately  repaired 
to  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  to  examine  the  head  of  a 
pupil  named  Casteigner,  who  only  six  weeks  before  had  been  receired  hito 
the  establishment,  and,  from  his  entrance,  had  attracted  notice  by  his 
amazing  talent  for  mimicry.  On  the  mardi-gras  of  the  carnival,  when  a 
little  play  was  performed  at  the  institution,  he  had  imitated  so  perfectly 
the  gestures,  gait,  and  looks  of  the  director,  inspector,  physician,  and 
surgeon  of  the  establishment,  and  above  all  of  some  women,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  them.  This  exhibition  was  the  more  amusing,  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  expected  from  the  boy,  his  education  having  been 
totally  neglected.  Dr.  Gall  states,  that  he  found  the  part  of  the  head  in 
question  as  fully  developed  in  this  individual  as  in  nis  friend  Hannibal, 
just  mentioned. 

Is  the  talent  for  mimicry,  then,  said  Dr.  Gall,  founded  on  a  particular 
foculty  and  or^n  t  He  sought  every  opportunity  of  multiplying  observa- 
tions. He  visited  private  families,  schools,  and  public  places,  and  every- 
where  examined  the  heads  of  individuals  who  possessed  a  distinguished 
talent  for  mimicry.  At  this  time  Monsieur  Marx,  secretary  to  the 
minister  of  war,  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  playing  several  cha- 
racters in  a  private  theatre.  Dr.  Gall  found  in  him  the  same  part  of  the 
.head  swelling  out  as  in  Casteigner  and  Hannibal.  In  all  the  other  persons 
whom  he  examined  he  found  the  part  in  question  more  or  less  elevated, 
in  proportion  to  the  talent  for  imitation  which  they  possessed.  It  is  told 
of  Garrick,  says  Dr.  Gall,  that  he  possessed  such  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  mimicry,  that,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  having  seen  for  a  moment 
the  king,  the  Duke  D*Aumont,  the  Duke  D'Orlcans,  Messrs.  D'Aumont, 
Brissac,  and  Richeheu,  Prince  Soubise,  &c.,  he  carried  off  the  manner 
of  each  of  them  in  his  recollection.  He  invited  to  supper  some  friends 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  court,  and  said,  **  I  have  seen  the  court  only 
for  an  instant,  but  I  shall  show  you  the  correctness  of  my  powers  of  oh- 
servation  and  the  extent  of  my  memory  ;"  and  placing  his  friends  in  two 
jSMm,  be  retired  from  the  room,  and,  on  Yiia  \mtneA\.a.\«\^  x«\\vttivcv^,\v\% 
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friends  exclaimed,  **  Ah  !  here  is  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  to  the  life  !'*    H( 
imitated  in  succession  all  the  other  personages  of  the  court,  who  wen 
instantly  recognised.     He  imitated  not  only  their  walk,  gait,  and  figure 
but  also  the  expression  of  their  countenances.     Dr.  Gall,  therefore,  easil5 
understood  how  greatly  the  faculty  of  Imitation  would  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  talent  for  acting ;  and  he  examined  the  heads  of  the  best  ^ 
performers  at  that  time  on  tho  stagu  of  Vienna.     In  all  of  them  he  found 
the  organ  large.     He  got  the  skull  of  Junger,  a  poet  and  comedian,  and 
afterward  used  it  to  demonstrate  this  organ.     Subsequently,  he  and  Dr. 
Spurzhcim,  in  their  travels,  met  with  many  confirmations  of  it.     In  paF> 
ticular,  in  the  house  of  correction,  at  Munich,  they  saw  a  thief  who  had  it 
large.     Dr.  Gall  said  he  must  be  an  actor  :  surprised  at  the  observation, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  for  some  time  belonged  to  a  strolling  com- 
pany of  players.     This  circumstance  was  not  known  in  the  prison  when 
Dr.  Gall  made  the  observation.     On  these  grounds,  Dr.  Gall  conceived 
himself  justified  in  admitting  the  existence  of  a  special  talent  for  imitation ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  faculty  which  enables  the  possessor  in  some  degree  to 
personify  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  others,  and  to  exhibit  them  exactly 
by  gestures ;  and  he  considered  this  talent  to  be  connected  with  the 
particular  organ  now  pointed  out. 

This  organ  contributes  to  render  a  poet  or  author  dramatic  ;  such  as 
Shakspeare,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  6cc.  It  is  large  in  the  portraits 
of  Shakspeare,  and  also  in  the  bust  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  whose  produc- 
tions abound  in  admirable  dramatic  scenes. 

This  faculty  produces  the  talent  for  imitation  alone ;  and  Mr.  Scoti 
observes,  that,  in  perfect  acting,  there  is  more  than  imitation.  There  is 
expression  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments  of  the  mind  in  all  the  truth 
and  warmth  of  natural  excitement ;  and  this  power  of  throwing  real  ex- 
pression on  the  outward  representation  he  conceives  to  depend  upon 
Secretiveness.*  Thus,  says  Mr.  Scott,  a  person  with  much  Imitation 
and  little  Sccretiveness  could  represent  what  he  had  seen,  but  he  would 
give  the  externals  only  in  his  representation ;  add  Sccretiveness,  and  he 
could  then  enter  into  any  given  character  as  it  would  appear  if  existing  in 
actual  nature :  he  could,  by  means  of  this  latter  faculty,  call  up  all  the 
internal  feelings  which  would  animate  the  original,  and  give  not  a  copy 
merely,  but  another  of  the  same — a  second  edition,  as  it  were,  of  the 
person  represented.  In  this  analysis  of  acting  perhaps  too  much  influ- 
ence is  ascribed  to  Sccretiveness  and  too  little  to  Imitation :  my  own 
opinion,  as  expressed  on  p.  163,  is,  that  Secretiveness  produces  chiefly  a 
restraining  effect,  and  that  Imitation  enables  its  possessor  to  enter  into 
tho  spirit  of  those  whom  it  represents. 

As  imitation  consists  in  reproducing  existing  appearances,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  that  its  effects  should  be  greatly  augmented  by  vigorous 
powers  of  observation  ;  and,  accordingly,  this  faculty  is  greatly  aided  by  a 
large  endowment  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality.  In  the  heads  of 
Garrick,  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthews,  the  comedian,  these  organs  were  very 
largely  developed  in  addition  to  Imitation. 

While,  however,  Secretiveness  and  Imitation  together  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  general  powers,  without  which  no  talent  for  acting  can  be 
manifested,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  effect  with  which  they  can  be 
applied  in  representing  particular  characters  will  depend  on  the  degree  in 
which  other  faculties  are  possessed  in  combination  with  them.  They 
confer  on  the  individual  only  the  capacity  of  applying,  in  this  particular 
way,  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  he  possesses  them ;  but  they 
do  not  supply  the  want  of  these  powers.  Fot  e:LMa^\fe\  ^xv  ^^\.ajL  ^«si^ 
deficient  in  Tune,  however  highly  he  ma^f  be  ervdiOTqe^  >n*vC^%^q,x^>Sc\'«v^5»» 
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tanA  Imitation,  could  not  imitate  Malibraa,  nor,  what  is  the  tame         _ 

f>6rform  her  parts  on  the  stage :  neither  could  an  individual  possessiDg 
ittle  Self- Esteem  and  Destructiveness,  represent,  with  just  effect,  the-fieiy 
Coriolanui ;  because  the  natural  language  of  haughty  iodignatioD  can  ob 
more  be  called  up  by  Imitation  and  Secrctiveness,  without  Destructivenesa 
and  Self-EIsteem,  than  can  melody  without  the  aid  of  Tune.     Hence^  to 
constitute  an  accomplished  actor,  capable  of  sustaining  a  variety  of  iMurU, 
a  generally  full  endowment  of  the  mental  organs  is  required.     Nature 
rarely  bestows  all  these  in  an  eminent  degree  on  one  individual ;  and,  ia 
consequence,  each  performer  has  a  range  of  character  in  which  he  excels, 
and  out  of  which  his  talents  appear  to  be  greatly  diminished.     I  have 
found,  in  repeated  observations,  that  the  lines  of  success  and  failure  b^ir 
a  decided  reference  to  the  organs  fully  or  imperfectly  developed  in  the 
brain.     Actors  incapable  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  a  great  character, 
but  who  excel  in  low  comedy,  will  be  found  deficient  in  ideality ;  while, 
oa  the  other  hand,  those  who  tread  the  stage  with  a  native  dignity  of 
aspect,  and  seem  as  if  born  to  command,  will  be  found  to  possess  it  largely 
developed  ;  and  also  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  these  principles,  that  an  actor,  in  hie 
personal  conduct,  must  necessarily  resemble  most  closely  those  characters 
which  he  represents  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  stage.     To  enable  an 
individual  to  succeed  eminently  in  acting  Skylockf  for  example,  Firmness, 
Acquisitiveness,  and  Destructiveness   are  mdispensable ;    but  it  is  not 
necessary,  merely  because  Shylock  is  represented  as  deficient  m  Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  that  the 
actor  should  also  be  so.     The  general  powers  of  Imitation  and  Sensitive- 
ness, although  thoy  do  not  supply  the  place  of  faculties  that  are  deficient 
are  quite  competent  to  suppress  the  manifestations  of  incongruous  senti- 
ments.    Hence,  in  his  private  character  the  actor  may  manifest,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  moral  sentiments  ;  and  yet,  by  shading  these  for  the 
time,  by  the  aid  of  Secrctiveness,  and  bringing  into  play  only  the  natural 
language  of  the  lower  propensities,  which  also  we  suppose  him  to  possess, 
he  may  represent  the  scoundrel  to  the  life. 

This  faculty  is  indispensable  to  the  portrait  painter,  the  engraver,  and 
the  sculptor ;  and,  on  examining  the  heads  of  Mr.  W.  Douglas,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph, Mr.  Uwins,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Mr.  Shelby  the 
ornithologist,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  I  found  it  large  in  them  all. 
Indeed,  in  these  arts  Imitation  is  as  indispensable  as  Constructiveness. 
It  also  aids  the  musician  and  linguist,  and,  in  short,  all  who  practise  arts 
in  which  expression  is  an  object.  On  this  faculty,  in  particular,  the 
power  of  the  ventriloquist  depends.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  alluding  to  Imitation,  Wonder,  Ideality,  Wit, and  Tune, 
observes,  that  **  it  is  remarkable  that  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  upper  re- 
gion of  the  brain  contains  the  organs  of  such  powers  as  seem  to  be  given 
particularly  for  amusements  and  theatrical  performances.** 

Imitation  gives  the  power  of  assuming  those  gestures  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  hence  is  requisite 
to  the  a/:complished  orator.  In  private  life  some  individuals  accompany 
their  speech  with  the  most  forcible  and  animated  expressions  of  counte- 
nance ;  the  nascent  thought  beams  from  the  eye,  and  plays  upon  the 
features,  before  it  is  uttered  in  words  ;  this  is  produced  by  much  Imita- 
tion and  Ideality. 

In  children  Imitation  is  more  active  than  iii  adults.  Young  persons 
are  very  apt  to  copy  the  behaviour  of  those  with  whom  they  associate  , 

*  See  "  Phrenological  explanation  of  the  vocal  illusions  commonly  called 
KMttr/toguism,*'  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Pfcrcn.  Jo«m  ,"vo\.\  t^.^^\«xid.«ddvtv<Qtv«l 
^wna,  vol  ii,  p.  682. 
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a  good  eKiiniple  befoi 
,*'  SBya  Locke,  "  (nay,  man  loo,)  ao 
milt  from  example ;  we  ate  bII  a  sort  of  chameleons,  Ihat  bIiII  take  b 
tincture  from  things  near  ne."* 

Cabariis  relates  n  caae  la  whicli  the  organ  or  Imitation  xccma  to  have 
been  (lisensed.     The  patient  fell  him  self  impelled  to  repeat  all  tbe  mave- 

hlm  from  obeying  that  impiilae,  either  by  rronaLiaining  hie  limbs  or  obliging 
him  to  aiauine  contrary  allitudea,  he  eipeiieneed  inaupponahla  Bnguish  ; 
hers  il  ii  plain,  the  facnlty  of  imtlation  nu  in  ■  atale  of  mutbid  exclie- 
ment."1  "A  y  on  ng  idiot  girl,"  aaya  Finel,  "  whom  I  hiive  long  had  under 
my  care,  has  a  most  decided  and  irteaietibia  piopeniily  to  imiuts  all  that 
i«  done  in  her  preaence  ;  she  repeat*  aDtomatically  ererylbing  abo  hears 
aaid,  aad  tnitataa  tha  geeturei  and  actions  of  othera  viilh  Ihe  greatest 
..ceuracy,"t 

Thia  organ  ia  posaesaed  by  aome  of  the  lower  animals,  snch  aa  parrots 
and  monkeya,  which  imitate  the  Bclioni  of  man.  Tbs  faculty  is  very 
powerful  in  the  Tm-d^t  PolyglolUu.  or  mocking-bird.  "  Its  own  nntural 
note,"  says  Dr.  Good,  "  ia  delightfully  musical  and  aolomn  ;  but,  beyond 
thia,  it  possesaes  an  instinctive  talent  of  imitating  the  note  of  every  other 
kind  of  aingin^  bird,  and  even  the  Toice  of  every  bird  of  prey,  ao  exactly 
u  to  deceive  Ihe  very  kinds  it  attempts  lo  mock.  It  ia,  moreover,  play- 
iul  enough  to  find  amusement  in  tha  deception,  and  lakea  a  pleiaure  in 
decoying  amaller  birds  near  it  by  mimicking  iheir  nolea,  when  it  frightens 
(hem  atmosl  to  death,  or  drives  them  away  vrith  alt  apeecl,  by  ponring 
upon  them  the  acreamt  of  aach  other  birds  of  prey  as  Ihey  moil  dread. ''^ 
When  Ibia  organ  and  that  of  Bonavoleuce  are  boih  large,  the  antetior 
portion  of  the  eoronal  region  of  the  heail  rises  high  above  the  eyea,  is 
-  broad,  and  preaents  a  level  surface,  as  in  Miss  Clara  Fiaher,  who,  at 
eight  years  of  ago,  eihibiled  great  talents  as  an  actress.  When  Benevo- 
lence is  large  and  Imitation  small,  there  is  an  elevation  in  the  middle, 
with  a  rapid  slope  on  each  side,  asm  Jacob  Jervia.  The  orgsn  is  regarded 
«B  ascertained.  '  '    " 
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In  both  of  these  figures  the  head  rises  to  a  great  height  abore  th«  cyMi ,  bat 
in  Jenris  it  slopes  rapidly  on  the  two  sides  of  13,  Benevolenc^B,  indicating 
Imitation  deficient ;  whereas  in  Miss  Clara  Fisher  it  is  as  high  as  21, 
Imitation,  as  at  Benevolence,  indicating  both  organs  to  be  large. 

Order  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

Tbesb  faculties  communicate  to  man  and  animals  knowledj^  of  tbeir 
own  internal  sensations,  and  also  of  the  external  world ;  their  object  it 
to  know  existence  and  to  perceive  qoalities  and  relations.  Dr.  Spnn- 
haim's  latest  division  of  them  is  into  three  genera  : 

**  I.  The  External  Senses. 

**  II.  The  Internal  Senses,  or  perceptive  faculties  which  procare  enow 
ledge  of  external  objects,  their  physical  qualities,  and  TarioiiB 
relations. 

"  III.  The  Reflective  Faculties."* 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  I  here  adopt  the  same  classification ;  al- 
thoogh,  as  noticed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II.,  it  is  far  from  being  unex- 
ceptionable. But  until  the  analysis  of  the  faculties  themselves  shall  h% 
more  complete  than  at  present,  an  accurate  arrangement  of  them  cannot 
be  aitained. 

Gends  I.— external  senses. 

By  means  of  the  Senses  man  and  animals  are  brought  into  commoni- 
cation  with  the  external  world.  Dr.  Spurxheim,  in  his  Phytiognomieml 
SyaUm,  and,  in  his  more  recent  work.  Phrenology,  gives  admirable  trea- 
tises on  the  senses  ;.  of  which  I  shall  avail  myseli  largely  in  the  following 

The  opinions  entertained  by  philisophers  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  senses  have,  in  many  instances,  been  whimsical,  extravagant,  and 
contradictory. 

Since  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  the  greater  number  of  philosophical 
systems  rest  on  the  axiom  of  Aristotle,  that  all  ideas  come  into  the  mind 
by  means  of  the  external  senses.  According  to  this  notion,  he  who  pos- 
sesses them  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  is  able  to  manifest  most 
powerfully  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
faculties,  both  of  man  and  animals,  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  senses,  and  to  the  education  bestowed  upon  them.  Duly 
experience,  however,  contradicts  this  hypothesis.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's 
doctrine  is,  that  in  the  sensations  "  we  find  the  rude  elements  of  all  our 
knowledge,  the  materials  on  which  the  mind  is  ever  operating,  and  with- 
out whicn  it  seems  to  us  almost  impossible  that  it  could  have  operated  at 
all,  or  could,  even  in  its  absolute  inactivity,  have  been  conscious  of  its 
own  inert  existence.'*t 

Philosophers  of  another  class  maintain,  that  the  mind  acts. indepen- 
dently of  all  organization,  and  that  the  senses,  instead  of  being  instru- 
ments of  action,  are  rather  impediments  to  it.  They  complain  much  of 
the  illusions  of  the  senses  ;  and  despise  all  testimony,  and  all  conclusions 
grounded  upon  sensation.    iSuch  notions  aro  unworthy  of  being  refuted. 

Other  philosophers,  again,  have  attributed  to  the  external  senses  many 
acts  which  are  performed  by  the  internal  faculties  alone.  For  instance, 
Hclvetius  has  said,  that  man  owes  his  arts  to  the  structure  of  his  hands ; 
and  that,  if  the  hoof  of  the  horse  had  been  joined  to  the  human  arm,  he 
would  have  been  still  wandering  wild  in  the  woods.     But  many  animals 

•Pkihaopkk^  PrincipUa  of  Phrenology.    Boston,  United  States,  1832, 
9.  59  \  L««tu»ts,-oVV.,^.*3K^ 
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a  eqiiallj  cnriaoa  and  psirect  in  Btructure  with  iboae  ta 
which  peculiir  capacities  of  mind  bave  been  attributed  in  mBD  ;  and  yci 
these  inslrumenlB  do  not  produce  in  Lbein  ibe  correip()nd]ng  fanftions. 
Moiikeva  hftVB  hands  almost  as  nicfly  formad  as  thoBO  which  are  attached 
.0  ibe  Kuman  arm  ;  bttt  da  nionkeja  put  wood  upon  tbe  tiro  to  support 
combuslioii!  or  do  they  con«trnct  works  of  art'  According  to  this  ibaopy, 
also,  inaccti,  craw-fisb,  lobstera,  and  elill  more  the  cuttle-Gsh,  oaghi  M 
have  einci  ideas  of  eilenaion,  of  size,  and  of  the  theorems  of  geomeUy, 
ia  consequence  of  their  numerous  and  perfect  organs  of  touch. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  iho  exteraal  inalruments  are  often  similar, 
nhile  the  functions  performed  by  them  are  qaile  difTsrent.  The  hare  and 
rabbit  have  eimiiar  feet ;  yet  ibe  bare  lifiE  on  the  EaTface  of  the  fields,  whiia 
the  rabbit  bunons  under  ground.     We  have  also  eiamples  of  aimilnr 

proboscis  is  to  the  alephani  what  the  band  is  to  luan  bhJ  to  the  monkey. 
The  hands  of  monkeys  and  ihe  feat  of  parrots  and  squirrels  are  certainly 
different ;  yet,  by  means  of  these  instruments,  they  ell  move  their  faoil  to 
their  mouths  in  eating.  In  order  to  dig  up  iroBies,  the  hog  ploDgha  the 
earth  with  his  enout,  and  the  dog  Bcratcbca  it  with  his  feel. 

Some  have  taught  that  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  not  ordained  by 
nature,  but  acquired  by  eiperience.  Much,  for  example,  haa  been  written 
about  the  riciifictlioii  of  the  sense  of  sight  by  means  of  touch ;  and  about 
what  they  call  the  acqjiired  percepliom  of  sight. 

Each  aense,  however,  performs  its  functions  in  conaequence  of  its  own 

make  an  impression  upon  the  olfactory  nerve,  the  impieasion  is  immBdiately 

constitution  of  the  sense,  and  the  relation  eslablislied  between  it  and  the 
odorouB  partielea  which  eicite  it  to  activity.  Tliofunctionsof  every  sense 
depend  only  on  ita  peculiar  organization  ;  and  hence  no  preceding  exer- 
cise or  habit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  the  special  power  of  any 
aenae.  If  the  organization  be  perfect,  the  functions  are  perfect  alao  ;  and 
if  the  organiialion  be  diseased,  lbs  function!  are  deranged,  nolwithstond- 
'  .  If  the  optic  Bj^aratus  be  perfect  in  newly- 
is  perfect ;  aa  is  the  case  wilh  chickens,  ducks, 

I,  the  power  of  the  animal  to 
seeurjiKBriBpruponiunally  deficient,  iji  adult  persona  vision iaderanged 
if  the  eyes  be  diseased.  In  old  persons  the  function  of  the  Gve  asnaea 
lose  Ibcir  energy,  because  the  vital  power  of  the  organs  is  diminiahed. 

It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Nature  eboiiid  have  produced  auy 
sense  which  could  not  perform  its  funclions  without  being  supported  by 
onoiher  and  a  different  sense ;  that,  for  Biample,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  see  without  feeling,  or  to  hear  without  seeing.  Hence  the  propositions 
appear  aelf.evideut — that  no  sense  acquires  its  functions  by  means  of  any 
Diher  sense,  and  tbatany  one  sense  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  producing 
the  sensations  experienced  by  menns  of  all  the  senses  collectively.  But 
we  must  observe,  that  different  oeniei  may  enable  us  to  perceive  the  same 
object;  and  that  one  sense  is  more  fitted  than  another  lo  make  as  ac- 
quainted with  different  objects  and  their  qualities,  Foreiaiaple,  we  may 
obt'iin  a  conception  of  the  figure  or  a  book  by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  alao  by  means  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

Each  sense,  as  already  observed,  is  subject  to  Its  own  positive  laws. 
For  Biample,  we  see  according  to  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  U^bivwA 
hence,  a  straight  rod  half  plunged  inwaleTa;>pcBrBCiQDV.iA.<\Oiu»i^Uii&^ 
prom  lh»',  in  ihis  silustion,  the  rod  eontinuos  Bt.™^\ 
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This  is  a  kind  of  reetificatioo  ;  but  it  most  not  be  confounded  with  th« 
doctrine  which  maintains  that  one  Mnse  acquires  its  functions  by  means 
of  the  rectification  of  another  sense.  Touch  may  show  that  a  rod  which 
IS  plunged  in  water,  and  looks  crooked,  is  straight ;  but  the  eyes  will  see 
it  crooked  as  before.  The  rectifications  thus  effected  by  the  senses  are 
mutual,  and  not  the  prerogative  of  one  sense.  In  this  view  the  eyes 
may  rectify  the  sense  of  touch.  If,  without  our  knowledge,  a  piece  of 
thin  paper  be  placed  between  one  of  our  fingers  and  the  thumb,  we  may 
not  feci  but  we  may  see  it.  Even  smell  and  taste  may  rectify  the  senses 
of  seeing  and  of  touch.  Thus,  many  fluids  look  like  water,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discover  them  to  be  different  substances  by  the  sense  of 
touch ;  but  it  is  easy  to  do  so  by  smell  and  taste.  Thus  each  sense  has 
its  peculiar  and  independent  functions,  and  «ach  is  subject  to  positive 
laws.  But  every  sense  also  perceives  impressions  of  which  another  is 
not  susceptible ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  -this  circumstance  that  the 
extern^  senses  rectify  one  another  ;  or  rather  produce,  by  their  co-opera- 
tion, an  extent  of  accurate  conception,  which,  in  an  unconnected  state, 
they  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing. 

It  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  pomt  out  accurately  the  precise 
limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses  ;  because,  in  every  act  of  perception 
their  instrumentality  is  combined  with  that  of  the  internal  faculties  of  tht 
mind  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  to  what  extent  the  act  dependf 
upon  the  one,  and  to  what  extent  upon  the  other.  For  the  elucidation 
of  this  point,  J  submit  the  following  considerations  to  the  reader : 

The  external  organs  of  the  senses  do  not  form  idea*.  For  example, 
when  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  hand,  it  is  not  the  nerves  of  touch 
which  form  the  conception  of  the  objects  making  the  impression  ;  they 
merely  receive  that  impression,  and  communicate  it  to  the  brain,  and  an 
internal  faculty  of  the  mini  perceives,  or  forms  an  idea  of  the  object  by 
which  the  impression  is  caused.  Without  the  nerves  of  feeling,  the  in- 
ternal faculty  could  not  experience  the  perception ;  because  the  medium 
of  communication  between  it  and  the  object  would  be  wanting. 

Hence,  previously  to  every  perception,  there  must  be  an  impression  on 
the  external  organs  of  sense  ;  and  the  function  of  these  organs  appears  ta 
consist  in  receiving  and  transmitting  this  impression  to  the  brain  and  inter- 
nal facukies.  The  nature  of  the  impression  depends  on  the  constitution 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  on  the  relations  established  between  them  and 
external  objects ;  and,  as  \\  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  human  will  to 
change  either  the  constitution  of  the  senses  or  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  external  world,  it  is  clearly  absurd  to  speak  of  acquired  impressions. 

But,  as  the  senses  are  constituted  with  a  determinate  relation  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  so  the  brain  and  internal  faculties  are  constituted  with  a 
determinate  relation  to  the  organs  of  sense.  In  virtue  of  the  first  relation, 
a  certain  object  makes  a  certain  impression ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  second, 
a  certain  impression  gives  rise  to  a  certain  perception :  and  both  depend 
on  nature,  and  not  on  the  will,  nor  on  exercise  or  habit. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  perceptions  we  experience  of 
external  objects,  and  the  inferences  concerning  their  qualities  which  we 
draw  .by  reasoning  from  these  perceptions.  All  those  ideas  which  are 
pure  perceptions  are  formed  intuitively,  on  the  presentation  of  objects 
fitted  to  excite  them.  Inferences  from  these,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
result  of  our  reasoning  powers.  What  are  sometimes  called  **  acquired 
perceptions  "  are  merely  luihits  of  reasoninff  from  the  impressions  natu- 
rally made  on  the  senses  ;  and  these  habits  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
iftUure  as  the  original  perceptions.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  visible  and 
tangible  appearances  of  bodies  are  simple  perceptions,  because,  aAer  the 
amplest  experience  of  some  of  these  being  deceitful,  we  'cannot,  in  the 
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slightest  degree,  alter  our  perceptions  of  tbem.  For  example,  a  rod  half 
immersed  in  water  appears  crooKed,  io  defiance  ef  every  endeavour  to  see 
it  straight.  When  we  stand  three  or  four  yards  distant  from  a  mirror, 
and  perceive  our  image  in  it,  we  cannot,  by  any  efSortMf  succeed  in  per- 
ceiving  the  image  as  i?  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  although  we 
know  perfectly  that  it  is  so.  It  appears  always  at  the  same  distance  be- 
hind the  surface  as  we  are  before  it.  If  a  picture  be  painted  according  to 
the  rules  of  perspective,  so  as  to  represent  a  vista  in  the  country,  or  a  long 
street  in  a  city,  we  are  altogethe]r  incapable,  when  in  the  proper  position 
-  for  viewing  it,  of  perceiving  the  surface  to  be  plain.  The  picture  appears 
to  us  to  represent  objects  at  different  distances,  and  the  most  determined 
resolution  to  see  them  all  equally  near  is  of  no  avail,  although  we  know 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  so.* 

If,  previously  to  experience,  all  objects  seen  by  the  eye  appear  only  as 
of  different  colours  and  shades,  and  all  equally  near,  although  really  at 
different  distances  ;  and  if  we  learn  by  experience  only,  that  this  natural 
appearance  is  deceitful,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  one  object  is  near  and 
another  distant ;  I  cannot  perceive  a  reason  why  we  might  not  learn,  by 
experience,  also  to  perceive  pictures  as  plain  surfaces,  and  images  as  if 
formed  on  the  surfaces  of  mirrors — in  short,  to  get  quit  altogetlier  of  the 
illusions  of  optics.  If  it  be  easy  to  acquire,  by  habit,  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving objects  as  at  different  distances,  which  naturally  appear  to  the  eye 
as  all  equally  near,  it  ought  to  bo  no  difficult  matter  to  learn  by  experience 
to  perceive  a  surface  to  be  plain  which  really  is  so,  after  we  are  certain 
of  the  fact ;  and  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so.  Colour,  form,  mag- 
nitude, and  distance  appear  to  be  objects  of  intuitive  perception,  when 
the  organs  which  take  cognizance  of  them  are  adequately  possessed ;  and, 
accordingly,  no  experience,  and  no  repetition  of  acts  of  volition,  can  alter 
such  appearances,  if  the  refraction  of  light,  the  state  of  the  eye,  and  the 
internal  faculties  continue  the  same. 

The  following  appears  to  me  to  bo  a  correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses :  Whatever  perceptions  or  impres- 
sions received  from  external  objects  eon  be  fully  renewed  by  an  act  of 
recollection,  cannot  depend  exclusively  upon  the  senses ;  because  the 
organs  of  sense  are  not  subject  to  the  will,  and  in  the  healthy  state  never 
produce  the  impressions  which  depend  uppn  their  constitution,  unless  ex- 
cited by  an  external  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  impressions  we 
are  unable  to  recall  must,  for  the  same  reason,  depend  on  the  senses  alone. 

These  principles  will  be  best  elucidated  by  examples.  In  hearing,  I  call 
that  part  of  the  impression  which  is  occasioned  by  the  vib.*ations  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  tympanum,  simply  noise ;  and  that  part  which  is  dependent 
on  the  activity  of  the  brain,  a  note.  When  a  noise  has  been  made  by 
striking  a  table  with  a  hammer  in  our  presence,  and  the  sound  has  ceased, 
the  noise  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  because  its  exis- 
tence depended  on  the  apparatus  of  the  ear  being  in  a  certain  state  of 
excitation,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of  volition.  But  if  an 
individual  is  endowed  with  the  internal  faculty  of  Tune,  and  if  a  pieco 
of  music  be  played  over  in  his  presence,  then,  after  the  noise  of  the  instru- 
ment has  ceased,  although  he  cannot  recall  that  noise,  he  can  with  facility 
reproduce  the  internal  impressions  which  the  notes  made  upon  his  mind ; 
in  short,  he  can  enjoy  the  tune  internally  anew,  by  an  act  of  recolioction. 

*  I  am  informed  that  there  are  individuals,  enjoying  perfect  vision,  who  see 
their  own  Image  always  on  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  at  whatever  distance  they 
stand  from  it ;  who  naturally  see  paintings  (a  diorama  of  a  valley,  for  instance) 
as  plain  surfaces,  and  who  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  mental  effort  \.Q^«t«fty«% 
perspective  ;  but  this  is  not  the  general  ease.   T\ie  ot^^tx  ot  %vl^ ""w^a  ^«&Rawifc. 
m  the  only  two  individuals  thus  constituted  wViom  V  Vwre  «e«xt. 
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And  M  most  tounils  havo  tomelhing  matictl  in  them,  h»  may  alMi  ranll 
the  note  made  by  tho  hammer  in  •iriking  the  table,  bat  not  the  noise.  Thr 
powrr  of  cx|}erieiicii>K  the  perception  of  melody,  and  of  enjoying  thein- 
presMioiM  which  it  makes,  appean,  therefore,  to  depend  on  the  inteml 
faculty  of  Tunc,  while  the  nuise  alone  depends  upon  the  ear.  Hence  the 
perftfctioii  of  ihe  power  of  perceiving  melody  in  any  individnal  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  tho  external  ear  alone,  bot  in  proportion  to 
the  joint  perfection  of  that  organ  and  the  internal  faculty  of  Tune.  With- 
out ihc  auditory  apparatus  the  internal  faculty  could  not  receive,  the  im- 
pressions ;  but  that  apparatus  could  never  of  itself  produce  the  pereeplioa 
of  melody.  Accordingly,  we  see  every  day  that  many  individuals  onjoy 
the  sense  of  hearing  uiniiipaired,  who  have  no  perception  of  melody.  The 
saino  principle*,  applied  to  the  other  senses,  will  point  out  distinctly  the 
precise  limit  of  their  functions.  We  way  tske  an  example  from  the  senss 
of  touch.  If  we  embrace  a  square  body  with  the  hands,  certain  impres- 
sions are  made  on  the  nerves  of  touch,  called  sensation*,  in  conseqoenet 
of  which  the  mind  fomis  an  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  body.  Now,  ws 
can  recall  the  conception  of  the  figure,  but  not  the  sensation  which  ex- 
cited it.  The  conception,  therefore,  depends  on  an  internal  faculty ; 
the  sensation  on  the  nerves  of  touch.  The  perception,  however,  depends 
as  entirely  on  nature  as  the  sensation ;  and  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
form  of  the  body  is  not  acquired  by  experience. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes  on  this  heatl,  that,  where  the  same  ideas  are 
acquired  by  the  instrumentality  of  two  or  more  senses,  the  ideas  canndt 
possibly  be  formed  by  the  senses ;  becsose  Nature,  so  far  as  man  baa 
discovered,  never  endows  different  instruments  with  the  smu  functions, 
in  the  samo  individual.  For  example,  we  can  acquire  ideas  of  form  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  sense  of  Sight,  and  likewise  by  means  of  Touch. 
Now,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  ef 
figure  is  formed,  not  by  the  eyes,  nor  by  the  nerves  of  Touch,  because  tiiis 
would  be  an  instance  of  two  separate  senses  performing  the  same  fune* 
tion  ;  but  by  an  internal  faculty,  which  perceives  figure,  in  consequence 
of  impressions  made  on  either  of  these  two  different  senses.  The  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  eye  are  totally  different  from  those  made 
upon  the  nerves  of  Touch,  but  the  internal  faculty  is  adapted  by  nature 
to  both  ;  and  hence  tho  same  perceptions  are  experienced  by  means  of  the 
same  faculty,  although  through  tho  instrumentality  of  different  modia. 
The  same  function,  however,  is  not  performed  by  distinct  senses. 

These  views  of  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  illustrated  and  eonfinii* 
ed  by  the  phenomena  which  take  place  when  the  organs  of  ssese  are 
diseased.  For  example,  when  the  ear  becomes  inflamed,  it  often  hap* 
pens  that  noises  having  no  external  causes  are  heard ;  when  too  much 
blood  flows  into  the  eye,  impressions  like  those  of  light  are  perceived ; 
when  the  nerves  of  Taste  become  diseased,  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
disagreeable  savours  ;  when  the  nerves  of  Touch  are  excited  by  internal 
causes,  a  ticklins  or  disagreeable  sensation  is  felt ;  when  the  muscular 
system  is  relaxed  by  nervous  diseases,  and  flying  spasms  occur  over  the 
body,  impressions  occasionally  arise  from  these  spasmodic  affections,  so 
precisely  resembling  those  of  touch,  that  the  individual  is  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

There  is  reason  to  conjecture,  that  particular  parts  of  the  brain  receive 
the  impressions  transmitted  by  the  different  external  senses,  and  that  it 
is  by  their  instrumentality  that  the  gourmand,  for  instance,  recalls  the 
flavour  of  a  particular  dish.  He  cannot  reproduce  the  sensation,  which 
depends  on  the  activity  of  the  nerves  of  taste ;  hut  he  can  recall  all  that 
is  mental  in  the  perception,  or  that  depends  on  the  activity  of  any  part 
of  the  brain. 
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Binted  nhh  the  TidiculouB  theories  which  have  been 
.  ned'by  philosophers,  to  account  Int  tho  jdienomena  of  perceplion. 
ristolln  taught,  mjs  Dr.  Reid,  •'  lh»l,  «s  our  senses  cannot  receive  ex- 
..rnal  material  objecta  (hemscl  re  a,  they  rereire  their  species,  thai  is,  their 
Mages  or  forma  wiihoDt  the  matter,  as  -wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal, 
without  any  of  the  nutter  o!  it."*  The  Platonista  differed  from  Arietolle 
in  maintaining,  "  that  there  6iisl  ((mui  andimmulable  ideas,  which  wera 
prior  to  the  objeclB  of  sense,  aodabont  which  all  Bcience  was  employed." 
They  agreed  with  him,  however.  &a  to  the  manner  in  which  these  ideas 
are  perceived.  Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  Mr.  Locke  reprea^nls 
our  manner  of  perceiving  external  objecta  by  comparing  the  understand- 
inu  to  a  "closet,  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening 
lell,  Id  let  in  eitemal  visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things  without." 
The  notion  of  aH  these  philosopheri  was,  that,  from  the  eiiilence  of  theso 
imgeB  or  ideas,  the  minil  inferred,  by  a  process  of  reasoniog,  the  exislencii 
■Iff  the  eiternal  objects  themselves. 

wi  Dr.  Ried  refoted,  by  a  very  aimple  process,  these  doctrines.  He  poiut- 
^M  out  merely  the  fact,  that  the  mind  ia  so  formed,  that  certain  impres- 
■ions,  produced  by  esternal  objects  on  our  organs  of  aeoae,  are  followed 
by  certain  senutiona;  that  these  sensaliaos  are  followed  by  perceptions 
of  the  eiiatonce  and  qnalities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impressions  are 
made  ;  and  that  all  the  steps  of  this  proceas  are  eqnally  Involuntuy  and 
incomprehensible  to  as. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  iloctrine  abavG  iRiii  down  regarding  the 
fnnctiona  of  the  senses,  correaponda  precisely  with  the  philoaophy  of  Dr. 
Reid. 

The  organs  of  each  sense  are  double  ;  and  yet  the  consciousness  of  all 
unpresaioDB  eiperienceJ  by  tho  mind  is  aingle.  Varions  theories  haie 
baeDpropouaded  to  account  for  this  fact ;  but  none  of  them  is  satisfsctory. 
^.  Oall  venlared  to  give  an  explanation  different  from  them  all.  "  He 
SstiDguiBhes  two  statea  of  actiiity  in  the  organs  of  the  senses,  calling  one 
■live,  the  other  passive.  The  functions  are  passive,  if  performed  inde- 
"  dently  of  the  will;  the  eye,  for  instance,  neceasarily  pereeives  the 
it  which  falls  upon  it,  and  the  ear  the  vibrations  propagated  to  it. 
7,  we  perceive  pamivety  with  both  organs,  eajahe  ;  we  see  with  both 
ir  with  both  ears,  but  the  active  state  is  confined  to  one  organ, 
-jnly  to  the  strongest.  We  eee  with  both  eyes  at  the  same 
'e  look  with  one  only ;  we  hear  with  both  ears,  we  listen  only 
we  feel  with  both  hands,  we  touch  with  but  one,  dec. 
i  ■■"  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  looli  with  one  eye  only.  In  placing  a 
il  or  any  other  thin  body  between  us  and  a  light,  keeping  both  eyes 
J  and  throwing  the  aiis  of  vision,  the  alick,  and  the  light  inloarigH 
a,  did  we  look  with  both  eyes,  the  pencil  should  occupy  the  diagonal, 
'  Is  shadow  fsll  on  the  nose.  But  this  always  falls  on  one  ejo,  on 
fhich  the  person,  who  makes  the  eiperiment,  ordinarily  naes  in  look- 
ith  attention.  If  the  pencil  be  kept  in  (he  aame  poaitioo,  and  the 
ot  employed  in  lookmg  be  shut,  the  relative  direction  of  the  objects 
eem  to  remain  the  same ;  but  if  he  shut  tbe  eye  ivilh  which  he  look- 
will  be  altered,  and  the  pencil  will  appear  removed  far  from  its 
ftrmer  place.  Again,  let  any  one  look  at  a  point  but  a  little  way  distant, 
toth  eyes  will  eeem  directed  toward  it ;  let  him  then  shut  his  eyes  altcr- 
iiately.  If  he  close  the  one  with  which  he  did  not  look,  the  other  remains 
ttiotionleia ;  but  if  he  shut  that  with  «liich  he  looked,  the  other  turns 
Immediately  a  little  inward,  in  order  lo  fix  the  point.  Moreover,  the 
•yea  of  many  animala  are  placed  latoraliy,  and  cannot  both  be  directed  at 
foce  to  the  same  object.  Finally,  the  gestures  of  man  and  nnimals  piov* 
Tjidjt  on  lie  MiUedaal  Pmcern.  p.  25, 
23" 
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'i^c  they  look  with  one  eye  and  listen  with  one  ear ;  for  theu 
eye  or  one  ear  toward  iho  object  lo  b«  seen  or  heard."* 

"  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  Dr.  Gall*s  explanalioa 
to  me,"  says  Dr.  Spunhoim,  **  Utile  satisfactory.  Indeed  it  is  very  i»> 
markablc,  that,  passively,  we  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  the  unpreasiont 
of  both  organs  of  any  sense,  not  only  if  one,  but  also  if  diflbrent  objacis 
impress  the  two.  Even  different  impressions  of  different  objects  may  be 
perceived  by  both  or^ns  of  two  senses  at  once.  We  may,  for  inttanrtt, 
with  both  eyca  see  different  objects  at  the  moment  that  with  both  ean  wn 
hear  different  sounds.  As  soon  as  we  are  attentive,  however,  as  soon 
as  we  look  or  listen,  we  perceive  but  one  impression.  It  is  impoaaibla, 
therefore,  to  attend  to  two  different  discourses  at  once.  The  leader  of 
an  orchestra  hears  passively  all  the  instruments,  but  he  cannot  be  atten- 
tive except  to  one.  The  rapidity  of  mental  action  deceives  several,  and 
makes  them  think  it  possible  to  attend  to  different  objects  at  the  aame 
moment.  It  follows,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  active  and 
passive  state  of  the  senses  ;  but  whether  this  difference  suffices  to  explain 
the  single  consciousness  of  every  sense  is  another  question ;  I  think  it 
does  not. 

"  First,  this  explanation  would  apply  only  to  functions  in  their  active, 
not  at  all  in  their  passive,  state ;  ana  the  cause  of  single  consciousneaa 
must  be  the  same  in  both.  Farther,  the  active  state  is  not  produced  by 
the  external  senses  themselves,  any  more  than  voluntary  motion  by  the 
mere  muscles.  Some  internal  power  renders  the  eentea  active ;  they 
themselves  are  always  passive,  and  merely  propagate  external  impree- 
sions ;  they  appear  active  only  when  something  internal  employa  them  to 
receive  and  to  transmit  impressions  to  the  brain.  It  is,  therefore,  proba- 
ble that  the  internal  cause,  which  excites  only  a  single  organ  of  the  ex* 
temal  causes  to  activity,  is  also  the  cause  of  the  sin^e  conscioasneas  of 
different  impressions.  Dr.  Gall's  explanation  of  single  conscioosness  ia, 
consequently,  not  only  grounded  upon  an  inaccurate  notion,  but  would  be 
far  from  satisfactory,  were  the  supposition  even  true."t 

The  mind  has  no  consciousness  either  of  the  existence  of  the  oigana 
of  sense,  or  of  the  functions  performed  by  them.  When  the  table  is  strucki 
and  we  attend  to  the  subject  of  our  own  consciousness,  we  perceive  the 
impression  of  a  sound ;  but  by  this  attention  we  do  not  discover  that  the 
impression  has  been  experienced  by  the  instrumentality  of  any  organ 
whatever.  Hence  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  always  directed  to  the 
objects  which  make  the  impression,  and  not  to  the  instruments  by  meaae 
of  which  the  impressions  are  experienced.  The  instruments  perform 
their  functions  under  Nature's  care,  and,  as  already  observed,  are  not 
subject  to  the  will.  We  should  have  been  distracted,  not  benefited,  by 
a  consciousness  of  their  action.  When  they  become  diseased  we  obtain 
this  consciousness,  and  it  is  painful.  Every  one  must  be  sensible  of  this 
fact,  whose  eyes  or  ears  have  been  inflamed. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that  **  the  brain  seems  to  be  necessaij  to 
every  kmd  of  perception,  even  to  that  of  the  immediate  functions  of  the 
external  senses ;  but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained,  though  it  is  probable,  that 
ano  fundamental  power,  inherent  in  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  knows 
and  conceives,  as  sensations,  all  the  varied  impressions  made  on  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  Some  phrenologists  think  that  each  external  sense  has  a 
peculiar  portion  of  brain  for  this  end,  and  that  the  combined  action  of  its 
nerve  and  of  this  cerebral  part  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
functions — that  the  nerve  of  tasto  and  a  portion  of  brain,  for  instance,  are 
necessary  to  perceive  savours  ;  the  olfactory  nerve  and  a  cerebral  part, 
to  distinguish  colours,  6lc.     I  do  not  believe  that  consciousness  happens 

*  Dr.  Spurzhcira's  Phrenology,  p.  2a\.  \  IA.  cU.,  ^.  *X^ 
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vrithout  brain,  but  I  sise  no  reason  to  surmise  that  the  immediate  func- 
tions  of  each  external  sense  require  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain,  in 
order  to  be  recognised  as  determinate  sensations.*'*  Dr.  Caldwell,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  with  justice,  regards  the  opinion  here  expressed  by 
Dr.  Spurzheimas  at  variance  with  sound  physiology,!  and  the  facts  which 
I  shall  adduce  on  p.  276  will  show  that,  in  the  case  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
there  is  an  internal  organ  in  the  brain  which  is  connected  with  vision. 

After  those  general  considerations,  which  apply  to  all  the  external 
senses,  a  few  wordt  may  be  added  on  the  specific  functions  of  each  sense 
in  particular. 

FEELING  OR  TOUCH. 

Da.  Spdrzheiw  inferred,  from  pathological  facts,  that  tho  nerves  of 
motion  must  be  distinct  from  the  nerves  of  feeling  ;|  and  subsequent  ex- 
periments have  proved  his  inference  to  be  well  founded.  This  subject 
has  been  treated  of  on  page  65.  The  sense  of  feeling  is  continued,  not 
only  over  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body,  but  even  over  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  It  gives  rise  to  the  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  of  the 
variations  of  temperature  ;  and  of  dryness  and  moisture.  These  cannot 
be  recalled  by  the  will ;  and  I  therefore  consider  them  as  depending  on  - 
the  sense  alone. 

This  sense  is  osually  supposed  to  convey  to  us  impressions,  not  merely 
of  heat  and  cold,  pain  and  pleasure,  but  also  of  the  resistance,  met  with  by 
the  bodjuwhmi  in  contact  with  external  objects.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  a  mistake  ;  and,  in  reality,  there  is  a  sense  altogether  distinct  from 
that  of  feeling  properly  so  called,  and  of  which  the  nerves  are  those  already 
mentioned  on  page  68,  as  conveying  to  the  brain  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  muscles — in  other  words,  of  the  degree  of  contraction  or  force 
which  they  are  exerting  at  the  time.  The  existence  of  such  a  sense  is 
distinctly  maintained  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  **  The  feeling  of  resis- 
tance," says  he,  "  is,  I  conceive,  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  organ  of  touch, 
but  to  our  muscular  frame,  to  which  I  have  ahroady  more  than  once 
directed  your  attention,  as  forming  a  distinct  organ  of  sense  ;  the  affec- 
tions of  which,  particularly  as  existuig  in  combination  with  other  feelings, 
and  modifying  our  judgments  concerning  these,  (as  in  the  case  of  distant 
vision,  for  example,)  are  not  less  important  than  those  of  our  other  sensi- 
tive organs."^  This  passage,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  was  written  about 
fifteen  yea^  before  the  nerve  of  the  sense  was  discovered  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a  very  ingeniousaand  elaborate  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, published  in  The  Phrenological  Jcwmo/,!!  has  adduced  many  facts 
and  arguments  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Brown's  opinion.  One  case  commu- 
nicated to  tho  JournallT  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  seems  quite 
decisive.  *^  I  was  consulted,"  says  he,  **  by  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
country  who  has  had  a  singular  paralytic  affection.  He  lost  the  power 
of  motion  in  his  arms,  but  retained  sensation  acutely,  and  felt  another 
person's  hand  cold  or  warm,  as  the  case  might  be.  (This  indicated  the 
nates  of  feelings  distributed  to  the  skin,  to  be  uninjured,  while  the  motor 

♦  Spurzheim's  Phrenology^  p.  257. 

t  Caldwell's  JSlements  of  Phrenology ^  2d  edit.,  p.  21. 

i  See  Spurzheim's  Physiognomical  System,  1815,  p.  23,  and  Phrenologies 
1818,  p.  236.    Also  his  Anatitniy  of  the  ntain,  sect,  iii.,  p.  37,  et  seq, 

^  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  p.  496. 

II  Vol.  ix.,  p.  193;  see  also  his  other  papers  there  referred  to,  particularly 
that  on  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  vol.  iv.,  p.  266.     Sir  Geor^a  M^rVa^vta^V-k^ 
commented  ort  Mr.  Simpson's  essay  menUoived  vtv  iVv^  V^xX,\TVN<^.'\x.^'^.'^^^ 

V  Vol.  iv.,  p.  315. 
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nervest  which  eonrey  the  mandates  of  the  will  to  the  mosclae  and  t^'*hm 
them  to  contract,  were  impaired.)  Now,  at  the  distance  of  three  weeks, 
he  has  regained  the  power  of  motion,  but  has  lost  the  sense  of  the  stale 
of  the  moscles  so  completely  that  he  cannot  adapt  his  muscular  conlrsc- 
tions  to  the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  (The  motor  nenre  had  recovered 
its  health,  but  the  nerve  of  the  eerue  of  reeistance  continued  poweriess.) 
In  seizing  a  small  object,  he  bears  down  upon  it  with  his  extended  hand, 
gathers  it  in,  and  grasps  it  like  a  vice,  not  aware  of  the  disproportion  of 
bis  effort.  He  has  at  the  same  time  the  complete  command  of  his  muscies 
as  to  contraction  and  relaxation,  but  wants  only  the  sense  of  their  state." 

Hunger  and  thirst  seem  to  constitute  a  pecuUar  sense,  of  which  the 
stomach  and  throat,  and  nenres  connecting  thom  with  the  brain,  are  the 
external  organs,  and  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  the  cerebral  part  in 
which  the  sensations  are  experienced.* 

Thus  the  number  of  the  senses  appears  to  be  seven,  instead  of  five. 

TASTE. 

The  function  of  this  sense  is  to  produce  sensations  of  taste  alone ;  and 
these  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  will.  We  may  judge  of  the  qualities  of 
external  bodies  hy  means  of  the  impressions  made  on  this  sense  ;  bat  to 
form  ideas  of  such  qualities  is  the  province  of  the  internal  faculties. 

SMELL. 

By  means  of  smell  the  externa]  world  acts  upon  man  and  animals  from 
a  distance.  Odorous  particles  are  conveyed  from  bodies,  and  inform 
sentient  beings  of  the  existence  of  the  substances  from  which  they  emanate. 
The  functions  of  smell  are  confined  to  the  producing  of  agreeable  or  die- 
agreeable  sensations,  when  the  organ  is  so  affected.  These  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  Various  ideas  are  formed  of  the 
qualities  of  external  bodies,  by  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon  this 
sense ;  but  these  ideas  are  formed  by  the  internal  faculties  of  the  mind. 

HEARING. 

In  new-born  children  this  sense  is  not  yet  active  ;  but  it  improves  by 
degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  the  vigour  of  the  organ  increases.  It  is  a 
very  common  opinion,  that  music  and  the  faculty  of  speech  are  the 
result  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  \fat  this  notion  is  erroneous. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  auditory  apparatus,  being  excited  to  activity 
by  an  external  cause,  produces  only  the  impression  of  noise  ;  and  here  its 
functions  terminate.  If,  besides,  the  faculty  of  Tune  be  possessed  by 
any  individual,  melody  in  sounds  is  perceived  by  that  faculty.  If  the 
faculty  be  not  possessed,  such  perceptions  cannot  exist.  Hence,  among 
birds,  although  the  female  hears  as  well  as  the  male,  yet  the  song  of  the 
male  is  very  much  superior  to  that  of  the  female,  and  in  him  the  organ 
of  Tune  is  larger.  Among  mankind,  also,  many  individuals  hear,  and  yet 
are  insensible  to  melody.  Thus,  both  in  man  and  other  animals,  there  is 
no  proportion  between  the  perfection  of  hearing  and  the  perfection  of  the 
power  of  perceiving  melody.  If  it  were  part  of  the  functi^jn  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  to  give  the  perception  of  melody,  how  could  it  happen  that, 
in  one  individual,  the  apparatus  can  perform  only  one-half  of  its  function, 
while  in  others  it  performs  the  whole  ?     This  is  not  like  Nature's  work. 

*  ^^  p.  255  of  this  work  -,  and  a  paper  on  AUmenUvencss^  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cox,  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  x. 
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Farther,  hearing  cannot  produce  masic ;  because  the  auditory, apparatui 
is  excited  only  by  sounds  which  are  already  produced  ;  while  the  first 
musician  must  have-  begun  to  produce  music  before  he  had  heard  it,  and 
therefore  he  must  have  done  so  from  an  internal  impulse  of  the  mind. 
Singing-birds  also,  which  have  been  hatched  by  strange  females,  sing 
naturally,  and  without  any  instruction,  the  song  of  their  species  as  soon 
as  their  internal  organization  is  active.  Hence  the  males  of  every  species 
preserve  their  natural  son^,  though  tkey  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
society  of  individuals  of  a  different  kind.  Hence  also,  musicians  who  have 
lost  their  hearing  continue  to  compose.  They  possess  the  internal  faculty ; 
and  it,  being  inaependent  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  conceives  the  impres- 
sions which  different  sounds  naturally  produce,  long  after  the  ear  has 
ceased  to  be  capable  of  allowing  these  sounds  to  be  heard  anew.  Hence, 
likewise,  deaf  and  dumb  persons  have  an  innate  feeling  of  measure  and 
cadence.  Though,  however,  hearing  does  not  produce  music,  yet,  without 
an  auditory  apparatus  fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  by  tones, 
melody  could  not  be  perceived ;  ai^d,  unless  that  apparatus  had  been  once 
possessed,  neither  could  melody  be  produced,  because  the  individual 
could  not  judge  of  the  impressions  which  the  sounds  he  made  were  fitted 
to  make  upon  those  who  hear. 

Another  common  opinion  is,  that  hearing  alone,  or  hearing  and  voice 
jointly,  produce  the  faculty  of  speech.  This  error  will  be  refuted,  by  con- 
sidering in  what  any  language  consists,  and  how  every  language  is  pro- 
duced. Language  has  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial. 
In  both  kinds  a  certain  sign  is  used  to  indicate  to  others  certain  feelings 
or  ideas  of  the  mind,  various  motions  of  the  body  and  expressions  of 
the  countenance,  the  moment  they  are  beheld,  indicate  certain  emotions 
and  sentiments.  In  this  case  the  expression  of  the  countenance  or  the 
motion  of  the  body  is  a  sign  fitted  by  nature  to  excite  in  us  the  perception 
of  the  feeling.  The  meaning  of  the  sign  is  understood  by  all  men,  without 
instruction  or  experience.  It  is  obvious  that  its  power,  in  this  case,  to 
excite  the  perception,  does  not  depend  either  upon  hearing  or  voice ;  for 
neither  is  employed  in  producing  it :  but  that  the  effect  is  an  ultimate 
fact  of  our  constitution,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
Besides  these  signs,  however,  we  make  use  of  many  others  to  communicate 
our  thoughts,  which  have.no  original  connexion  with  the  things  signified. 
For  example,  the  word  table  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  thing 
upon  which  I  now  write.  How,  then,  does  the  word  happen  to  indicate 
the  thing?  The  internal  faculties  first  conceive  the  object :  having  done 
80,  they  wish  to  fix  upon  a  sign  by  which  that  conception  may  be  recalled 
or  communicated.  They  therefore  employ  the  organs  of  voice  to  make 
the  sound  which  we  express  when  we  utter  the  word  table.  The  thing 
itself  being  pointed  out,  and  the  sound  being  uttered  at  the  same  time, 
the  meaning  of  the  sound  becomes  understood  ;  and  hence  every  time  it 
is  pronounced,  the  idea  of  the  thing  is  suggested.  But  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  auditory  apparatus,  or  the  organs  of  voice,  conceive  the 
idea  of  the  table.  This  is  done  by  the  internal  faculties  alone ;  and  these 
merely  make  use  of  the  organs  of  voice  as  instruments  for  producing  a  sign. 
Hence,  the  reason  why  monkeys  do  not  speak  is,  not  that  they  want  the 
sense  of  hearing  and  organs  of  voice,  but  that  they  have  not  the  internal 
faculty  which  fixes  upon  artificial  signs  to  indicate  the  conceptions  formed 
by  the  mind. 

The  proper  function,  then,  of  the  sense  of  hearing  is  confined  to  the 
production  gf  the  impressions  which  we  call  sounds ;  yet  it  assistr  a 
great  nun^ber  of  internal  faculties. 

The  auditory  nerve  has  a  more  intimate  coxinexioti.  wjOr.  >^^  at^^sA  -A 
the  mo-'^l  sentiments,  than  with  those  of  tVie  \tv^%>\^cX\w\  ^»av\<\«** 
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SIGHT. 


This  last  of  the  sensed  is  the  third  of  those  which  inform  roan  an^ 
other  animals  of  the  existence  of  remote  objects  by  means  of  an  interme- 
dium ;  and  the  intermedium,  in  this  instance,  is  light. 

This  sense  has  been  said  to  acquire  its  functions  by  touch  or  by  habit 
Bishop  Berkeley  ia  supposed  by  tl^e  metaphysicians  to  have  discovered 
the  true  theory  of  vision,  and  the  result  of  his  investigation  is,  **  that  a 
man  born  blind,  being  made  to  see,  would  not  at  first  nave  any  idea  of 
distance  by  sight.  The  sun  and  stars,  the  remotest  objects  as  well  as  the 
nearest,  would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind."*  Dr. 
Reid  and  many  other  philosophers  have  written  ingenious  disquisitions, 
to  show  that  our  perceptions  of  distance,  figure,  and  motion  are  acquired. 
"  Philosophy,"  says  Mr.  James  Mill,  **  has  ascertained  that  we  derive 
nothing  from  the  eye  whatever  but  sensations  of  colour ;  that  the  idea 
of  extension,  in  which  size,  and  form,  and  distance  are  included,  is  derived 
from  sensations,  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  muscular  part  of  our  frame. 
How,  then,  is  it  that  we  receive  accurate  information  by  the  eye  of 
size,  and  shape,  and  distance  1  By  association  merely."t  These  speca* 
lations  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  Nature  has  done  little  for  man,  and 
that  he  does  a  great  deal  for  himself,  in  endowing  himself  with  perceptive 
powers.  But  vision  depends  on  the  organization  of  the  eye ;  and  is 
energetic  or  weak,  as  the  organization  is  perfect  or  imperfect.  Somo 
animals  come  into  the  world  with  perfect  eyes  ;  and  these  see  perfectly 
from  the  first.  The  butterfly  and  honeybee  fly  at  the  first  attempt,  throagu 
fields  and  flowery  meadows  ;  and  the  young  partridge  and  chicken  run 
through  stubble  and  corn-fields.  The  sparrow,  on  taking  its  first  flight 
from  the  nest,  does  not  strike  its  head  against  a  wall,  nor  mistake  the  root 
of  a  tree  for  its  branches  ;  and  yet,  previously  to  its  first  attempt  at  flight, 
it  can  have  no  experience  of  distance. 

On  the  other  hand,  animals  which  come  into  the  world  with  eyes  in  an 
imperfect  state,  distinguish  size,  shape,  and  distance  only  by  degrees. 
This  last  is  the  case  with  new-born  children.  During  the  nrst  six  weeks 
after  birth  their  eyes  are  almost  insensible  to  light;  and  it  is  only  by  degrees 
that  they  become  fit  to  perform  their  natural  functions.  When  the  organs 
are  sufficiently  matured,  however,  children  see,  without  habit  or  educa- 
tion,  as  well  and  as  accurately  as  the  greatest  philosopher. 

Indeed,  as  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  the  kind  of  perception  which 
we  enjoy  by  means  of  the  eyes  is  dependent  solely  on  the  constitution  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  relation  established  between  them  and  the  refraction  of 
light.  So  little  power  has  experience  to  alter  the  nature  of  our  percep- 
tions, that  even  in  some  cases  where  we  discover,  by  other  senses,  that 
the  visible  appearance  of  objects  is  illusive,  we  still  continue  to  see  that 
appearance  the  same  as  before.  The  greatest  philosopher,  standing  at 
one  end  of  a  long  alley  of  trees,  cannot  see  the  opposite  rows  equally  dis- 
tant from  one  another  at  the  farther  end,  as  they  appear  to  be  at  the  end. 
nearest  to  him,  even  after  experience  has  satisfied  him  that  the  fact  really 
is  so.  He  must  see  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  which  make 
the  receding  rows  appear  to  approach  ;  and  there  is  no  difference  in  this 
respect  between  his  perceptions  and  those  of  the  most  untutored  infant. 
In  like  manner,  a  philosopher,  on  looking  into  a  concave  spoon,  cannot  ^ 
see  his  right  hand  upon  the  right  side,  and  his  left  upon  the  left,  even 
after  he  has  learned,  by  the  study  of  the  laws  of  optics,  that  the  image  df 
himseU,  which  he  sees  in  the  spoon,  is  reversed. 

*  Stewart's  Duaertation^  ii.,  p.  109. 
**  AnalysU  of  the  Phenomena  of  ike  Human  Mind,No\.\.^Oa.\\\.>^.tV 
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So  confident,  however,  is  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  opinion  that  we  learn  to 
see,  and  do  not  see  by  nature,  that,  after  remarking  that  *<  Condiilac  first 
thought  that  the  eye  judges  naturally  of  figures,  of  magnitudes,  of  situa- 
tions,  and  of  distances  :  he  afterward  was  convinced,  that  this  was  an 
error,  and  retracted  it," — he  adds,  *'  Nothing  short  of  his  own  explicit 
avowal  could  have  convinced  me  that  a  writer  of  such  high  pretensions, 
and  of  such  unquestionable  ingenuity  as  Condiilac,  had  really  commenced 
his  metaphysical  career  under  so  gross  and  unaccountable  a  delusion.'* 
Mr.  Stewart  also  expresses  his  surprise,  that  Aristotle  should  maintain 
*^  that  it  is  not  from  seeing  often  nor  from  hearing  often  that  we  get  these 
senses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  getting  them  by  using  them,  we 
use  them  because  we  have  got  them." 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  on  which  the  metaphysi- 
cians maintain  such  extraordinary  opinions.  They  are  two :  firsts  The 
fact  that  new-bom  children  miss  the  object  they  mean  to  seize,  and  show 
clearly  that  they  do  not  accurately  appreciate  size,  distance,  and  relative 
position ;  and,  secondly,  The  fact  that  a  blind  man  couched  by  Chesselden, 
on  the  first  influx  of  light  to  the  retina,  saw  all  external  objects  as  situ- 
ated in  his  eye,  and  after  a  few  weeks  perceived  distance  and  magnitude 
like  ordinary  persons.  From  these  facts  the  metaphysicians  infer  that  the 
human  being  does  not  naturally  perceive  distance,  size,  and  form,  but 
learns  to  do  so  by  experience.  The  answers  are  obvious.  The  eye  in 
the  child  is  not  perfect  till  six  weeks  after  birth.  The  eye  newly-couched 
is  not  a  sound  eye  instantly,  nor  do  the  muscles  and  various  parts  which 
had  lain  dormant  for  thirty  years,  act  with  perfect  effect  at  the  first  attempt, 
after  the  irritation  and  torment  of  a  painful  operation ;  and,  even  admitting 
that  the  eye  was  perfectly  sound,  the  internal  organs  which  perceive  dis- 
tance are  not  so.  By  disuse,  every  organ  of  the  body  becomes  unfitted 
for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions.  In  civilized  nations  the  mus- 
cles of  the  external  ear,  being  prevented,  by  the  head-dress,  from  acting 
during  childhood,  not  only  lose  all  contractile  power,  but  almost  dwindle 
into  nothing.  In  the  savage  state  the  power  of  moving  the  ear  is  often 
as  perfect  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals.  After  long  confinement  of  a 
limb  for  the  cure  of  fracture,  the  muscles  diminish  in  size,  and  unfitness 
for  action  is  observed.  In  the  same  way,  during  blindness,  the  organs 
which  judge  of  colour  and  distance  are  never  called  into  action,  and  there- 
fore become,  to  a  certain  extent,  unable  to  execute  their  functions,  and  it 
is  only  by  degrees  that  they  acquire  sufficient  energy  to  do  so.  In  visiting 
several  asylums  for  the  blind,  I  observed  that  the  organ  of  Colouring  was 
imperfectly  developed  in  those  patients  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  infancy. 
If  m  middle  life  their  vision  had  been  restored  by  an  operation,  the  organ 
of  Colouring  would  not  have  become  at  once  as  perfect  in  size  and  acti- 
vity as  if  no  previous  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  its  function  had  existed. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  whose  acuteness  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  praise,  admits  that  the  lower  animals  perceive  distance  intuitively ; 
and,  although,  on  the  whole,  he  agrees  in  the  opinions  of  Berkeley,  Reid, 
and  Stewart,  yet  he  considers  the  opposite  opinion,  which  the  phrenolo- 
gists maintain,  as  far  from  ridiculous.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  *'  not  more  won- 
derful, ^  priori,  that  a  sensation  of  colour  should  be  immediately  followed 
by  the  notion  of  a  mile  of  distance,  than  that  the  irritation  of  the  nostril, 
by  any  very  stimulant  odour,  should  be  immediately  and  involuntarily  fol- 
lowed by  the  sudden  contraction  of  a  distant  muscular  organ,  like  the 
iliaphragm,  which  produces,  in  sneezing,  the  violent  expiration  necessary 
for  expelling  the  acrid  matter."* 

It  is  very  true  that  Nature  does  not  give  us  intuitive  perceptions  of  the 
number  of  feet  or  inches  which  any  object  is  dvsXaxiXttom  xsasX^^^v^aa 

'^  JsteiwtMt  vol.  it,  p.  Gd. 
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Chose  are  artificial  measure*,  with  which  nature  has  nothing  to  do.  But 
when  two  objects,  equal  in  size,  are  presented  to  the  eye,  the  one  being 
twice  as  far  distant  as  tlie  other,  the  mind  has  an  intuitiTO  pereaption  that 
they  aro  not  equally  near,  urImw  ^e  external  or  internal  organs,  or  both, 
be  deficiont  or  deranged. 

What,  then,  are  the  true  functions  of  the  eye  1  No  external  organ  of 
sense  foriM  ideoM.  The  eye,  therefore,  only  receives,  modifiea,  and  tnuw- 
mits  the  impressions  of  light ;  and  here  its  functions  ceaoe.  Internal 
faculties  form  conceptions  of  the  figure,  colour,  distance,  and  other  attri- 
butes and  relations  of  the  objects  making  the  impression  :  and  the  power 
of  forming  those  conceptions  is  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  etyea 
and  the  internal  faculiies  jointly,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  the  eyes  alone.  * 

The  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  seem  to  have  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  sense  of  sight,  and  indeed  to  form  part  of  its  orgaaie 
apparatus.  Scommering  states  that  he  found  them  atrophied  in  blind 
horses,  and  Dr.  Gall  made  similar  observations.  Dr.  Vimont  found  in 
fourteen  old  horses  which  were  one-eyed,  a  diminution  of  the  anterior  cor- 
pus quadrigeminum  opposite  to  the  lost  eye ;  in  two  of  them  the  atrophy 
was  complete.  To  obtain  farther  light  on  this  subject,  he  pat  ont  the 
left  eyes  of  four  rabbits,  and  the  right  eyes  of  other  foar ;  and  denrived 
another  of  both  eyes.  Ten  months  afterward  they  were  all  pot*  to  death. 
In  the  four  deprived  of  the  left  eye  he  found  the  anterior  corpoa  onadri- 
geminum  on  the  right  side  much  smaller  than  that  on  the  left,  iHiue  the 
opposite  appearance  presented  itself  in  those  which  had  lost  the  right  aye. 
In  the  blind  rabbit  both  of  the  anterior  corpora  were  much  smuler  than 
the  sound  one  in  any  of  the  other  rabbits.  Compared  with  the  coma- 
ponding  parts  in  a  rabbit  of  the  same  litter,  whose  eyes  were  sound,  they 
presented  a  very  perceptible  difference  of  volume.  Dr.  Vimont  adds : 
"  M.  Magendie  has  told  me,  that  he  had  observed  a  diminution  of  a  bige- 
mina  body  in  birds,  a  short  time  after  having  put  out  one  of  their  eyes.  I 
have  repeated  the  experiment ;  it  is  exact ;  the  diminution  even  takes 
place  a  great  deal  sooner  than  in  quadrupeds."!  He  mentions  farther, 
that,  according  to  the  observations  of  Wenzel,t  there  is  atrophy  of  the 
optic  thalami  in  blindness,  and  when  that  state  is  of  long  continnance  the 
thalami  become  narrower  and  flatter.  These  facts  account  satisfactorily 
for  Chesselden's  patient  not  being  able  to  see  perfectly,  immediately  after 
being  couched. 

The  senses  may  be  exercised,  and  their  powers  greatly  improved  by 
exercise.  The  taste  of  the  gourmand  is  more  acute  than  that  of  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  touch  of  the  artisan  than  that  of  the  ploughman. 

Gbnus  II.— intellectual  FACULTIES  WHICH  PROCURE 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS,  THEIR  PHYSI- 
CAL  QUALITIES,  AND  VARIOUS  RELATIONS. 

The  faculties  now  to  be  treated  of  take  cognizance  of  the  existence 
and  qualities  of  external  objects.  They  correspond,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  Perceptive  Powers  of  the  metaphysicians  ;  and  form  ideas.  Their 
action  is  attended  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  but  (except  in  the  case  of 
Tune)  it  is  weak  compared  with  the  emotions  produced  by  the  faculties 

*  See  two  papers  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  "  On  the  Functions  of  the  Sense  of 
Sight,  considered  chiefly  in  its  relations  to  ideas  of  Form,  Colour,  Magnitodov 
and  Distance  ;'*  Phren,Joum.^  vol.  iv.,  p.  608,  and  vol  v.,  p.  286. 

t  Treatise  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology ^  i.,  p.  310 ;  FVench  edit.* 

t  Ife  Penit.  Struct.  Certhriy  p.  125. 
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ited  of.  In  judging  nf  the  size  of  tbess  organs,  Ihe  tulos  laid 
down  on  pugii  86  require  lo  bo  particularly  aUeniled  lo.  The  orgsna  of 
UiB  iateller;liial  fai^nlucs  are  smoll,  but  active.  If  thof  had  been  as  large 
tlttioaeofthepropenaities,  we  ehouM  have  hesn  liable  to  intellectual  pai- 
4iona.  The  cempsialive  citmneaa  of  our  reiannmg  processes  is  probably 
the  rentiU  of  ihe  amall  size  of  thene  orgaai. 

22.  INDIVIDUALITY. 

TniB  organ  is  «itaaled  in  the  miildle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rorehead. 
Immediately  above  th»tap  of  the  noso.  When  largo,  it  producca  breadth, 
■projection,  and  deecont  between  Ihe  eyc-hrows,  at  that  part ;  when  small, 
''  the  eye-browB  approach  closely  lo  each  other,  and  lie  in  a  horizontal  line. 
[1  is  very  large  in  the  portrait  of  Michael  Angclo. 


^1^  colt 


are  deaignatei]  1^  aubslaotiveB  ; — in  the  aeit  place,  the  pro- 
elalions  of  things  which  eiial,  Boch  aa  their  form,  aize,  weight, 
After  these  perceptions,  we  may  notice  their  active  pheno- 
wc'>u  i  luH  rock  falls,  the  borae  funa,  the  tree  growa,  tlie  man  walks — 
Biese  actions  are  ileaignaled  by  active  verba.  Aa  lize,  form,  weight,  and 
dolonr  are  adjunct:  of  physical  existence,  lime  ia  an  aJiunct  of  a?.>.\QQ~ 
TTovr,  the  faculty  of  Individuality  rendeiB  us  o'Quna.M.  al  t^v^ 
»r'ut ;  itgivBs  Ihe  notion  of  aubatanco,  andCoims  i.\voc\»BieS  \ 


■»i\;\€& 
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•entod  by  ■ubttaniif  e  noons  when  uied  without  an  ■djective,  as  rp^Jfc. 
wuin,  horse. 

The  faculty  givee  the  deiire,  accompanied  with  the  abilitr,  to  know, 
objects  as  mere  existences,  without  regard  to  their  modes,  of  action  or 
the  purposes  to  whicli  they  may  be  su^orvieut     Individuals  in  whoiu  it 
is  large  will  observe  and  examine  an  object  with  intense  delight,  withoot 
the  least  consideration  to  what  it  may  be  applied — a  quality  oimind  which 
is  ahnoit  incomprehensible  to  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  small  and 
Causality  large.     It  prompts  to  observation,  and  is  a  great  element  in  a 
genius  for  those  sciences  which  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  specific  exia- 
tences,  such  as  natural  history.     It  leads  to  givios  a  specific  form  to  all 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  mind.     A  student  in  whom  this  or^an  b  small 
and  tha  reflecting  organs  large,  may  have  his  mind  stored  with  general 
principles  of  science  and  with  abstract  ideas,  but  will  experience  much 
difliculty  in  reducing  them  hito  precise  and  specific  forms.     Another,  in 
whom  this  organ  is  large,  will  have  all  his  knowledge  individualized  :  if 
he  hear  lectures  or  conversation  in  which  general  views  chiefly  are  pre- 
sented, he  will  render  them  specific  for  himself;  bat  unless  his  reflecting 
or^^ans  aUo  be  large,  he  will  be  prone  to  miss  the  essential  principle,  to 
seize  upon  the  most  palpable  circumstance  attending  it,  and  to  einbrace 
this  as  his  conception  of  it.     Such  persons  are  learned,  and,  owing  to  the 
store  offsets  with  which  their  memories  are  replenished,  the  ^at  definite- 
ness  and  precision  of  their  ideas,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  com- 
mand them,  thev  often  take  a  lead  in  public  business :  but  if  their  reflect- 
ing organs  be  deficient,  they  show  no  depth  or  comprehensiveness  of 
understanding;  they  do  not  advance  the  principles  of  science,  and  rarely 
acauire  a  permanent  reputation. 

In  common  life  a  great  developemenl  of  this  organ  confers  a  talent  fo- 
observation,  curiosity  to  know,  and  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge  ol 
details.  The  character  of  Miss  Pratt^  as  drawn  by  the  author  of  Tkt 
Inhenlance^  a  novel,  is  a  porsonifiestion  of  Individuality  when  predo- 
minantly powerful,  and  not  directed  by  higher  faculties.*  **But  people, 
who  make  use  of  their  eyes,"  ssys  this  author,  **  have  often  much  to  see, 
even  between  two  doors  ;  and,  in  her  progress  from  the  hall-door  to  the 
drawing-room.  Miss  Pratt  met  with  much  to  attract  her  attention.  True, 
all  the  objects  were  perfectly  familiar  to  her ;  but  a  real  looker,  like  a 
great  genius,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject — things  are  either  better  or 
worse  since  they  saw  them  last — or  if  the  thin^  themselves  should 
happen  to  be  the  same,  they  have  seen  other  things,  either  better  or 
worse,  and  can,  therefore,  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  them.  Miss 
Pratt^s  head  then  turned  from  side  to  side  a  thousand  times  as  she  went 
along,  and  a  thousand  observations  and  criticisms  about  atair-carpets, 
patent-lamps,  hall-chairs,  slab-tables,  &c.,  <&c.,  dec.,  passed  through  her 
crowded  brain.*' — **  At  length  Miss  Pratt  and  Mr.  Lindsay  were  an« 
nounced,  and  thereupon  entered  Miss  Pratt  in  a  quick  paddling  manner, 
as  if  in  all  haste  to  greet  her  friends." — **  Miss  Pratt  then  appeared  to  her 
{Gertrude)  a  person  from  whom  nothing  could  be  bid.  Her  eyes  were 
not  by  any  means  fine  eyes — ^they  were  not  reflecting  eyes — they  were  not 
soft  eyes — they  were  not  sparkling  eyes — they  were  not  penetrating  eyes ; 
neither  were  they  restless  eyes,  nor  rolling  eyes,  nor  squinting  eyes,  not 
prominent  eyes — but  they  were  active,  brisk,  busy,  vigilant,  immoveable 
eyes,  that  looked  as  if  they  could  not  be  surprised  by  anything — not  even 
bv  sleep.  They  never  looked  angry,  nor  joyous,  or  perturbed,  or  melan- 
choly, or  heavy  ;  but  morning,  noon,  and  nisht  they  shone  the  same,  and 
conveyed  the  same  impression  to  the  beholder,  viz.,  that  they  were  eyes 
that  had  a  look — not  like  the  look  of  Sterno*s  monk,  beyond  this  wori4- 

*  See  Ths  PArsaslsgical  Jourrua,  u..  Q&. 
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hut  a  look  into  all  things  on  the  fctee  qf  this  world.  Her  other  features 
had  nothing  remarkable  in  them  ;  but  the  ears  might  evidently  be  classed 
under  the  same  head  with  the  eyes — they  were  something  resembling 
rabbits' — long,  prominent,  restless,  vibrating  ears,  forever  listening,  and 
never  shut  by  the  powers  of  thought/* 

From  communicating  this  ialent  of  observation,  Individuality  greatly 
assists  Imitation  in  promoting  mimicry.  The  organ  was  large  in  Garrick 
and  Matthews ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  accurate  observation  of  the  manners 
and  appearances  of  men  was  a  fundamental  element  in  a  talent  such  as 
theirs,  of  pourtraying  on  the  stage  living-  individuals  in  their  minutest 
peculiarities. 

When  the  organ  is  deficient,  the  individual  fails  to  observe  things  that 
exist  around  him ;  he  may  visit  a  house,  and  come  away  without  knowing 
what  objects  were  in  the  room.  A  person  thus  deficient  walks  in  the 
streets,  or  through  the  country,  and  observes  nothing.  In  short,  although 
the  external  senses  are  in  perfect  health — owing  to  the  feebleness  of  this 
observing  power,  they  are  not  called  into  activity  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

This  org^n,  when  large,  prompts  to  discovery  by  observation  of  things 
which  exist.  Persons  so  constituted  do  not  seek  to  arrive  at  new  truths 
by  reasoning,  but  inquire  of  nature,  of  men,  of  books  for  information ;  and 
hence,  many  brilliant  physical  discoveries  have  been  made  by  persons 
largely  endowed  with  these  and  the  other  perceptive  organs,  whose  reflect- 
ing faculties  have  not  passed  mediocrity.  Since  Bacon's  rules  of  philo- 
sophizing have  been  duly  appreciated  and  become  fashionable,  science  has 
been  extensively  and  successfully  cultivated  oy  a  class  of  minds,  which, 
while  the  method  of  speculative  reasoning  prevailed,  was  excluded  from 
such  pursuits.  This  class  is  composed  of  persons  in  whom  the  organ 
under  consideration  greatly  predominates  over  those  of  the  reflecting 
powers.  Such  individuals  are  constituted  by  nature  to  become  observers ; 
and  natural  history,  particularly  botany,*  anatomy,  mineralogy,  and  even 
chemistry,  are  great  departments  of  knowledge  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
their  peculiar  talent.  The  substance  of  these  sciences  consists  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence,  appearances,,  and  properties  of  natural  objects 
as  facts  ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  eminent  professors 
of  them,  in  whose  heads  the  reflecting  organs  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
knowing. 

To  the  artist  this  organ  is  of  great  importance.  It  enables  him  to 
give  body  and  substance  to  the  conceptions  of  his  other  faculties,  and 
confers  on  him  a  capacity  for  attending  to  decail.  In  the  pictures  of  an 
artist  in  whose  head  Individuality  is  deficient,  there  is  an  abstractness  of 
conception  and  a  vagueness  of  expression  that  greatly  detract  from  theii 
effect.  In  the  works  of  an  individual  in  whom  these  organs  are  larse, 
every  object  appears  full  of  substance  and  reality  ;  and  if  he  paint  portraits, 
the  spectator  will  be  so  impressed  with  their  individuality,  that  he  will  bo 
apt  to  fancy  himself  acquainted  with  the  originals. 

Persons  who  excel  at  whist  generally  possess  Individuality  and  Even- 
tua.ity  large.  If  both  of  the  organs  be  deficient,  eminence  will  not  easily 
be  attained  in  this  game. 

This  faculty  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  nations  and  phenomena, 
or  to  ascribe  existence  to  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind,  such  as  Ignorance, 
Folly,  or  Wisdom. 

The  organ  was  large  in  Sheridan  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  small  in  the 
Scots  in  general ;  it  is  larger  in  the  English,  and  still  larger  in  the  French. 

In  ad.Llts  the  frontal  sinus  is  generally  present  at  the  situa^tiovk.  ^^  \!c^% 

♦  See  Letter  by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  on  t^eVefidA  olXsKAwsMNA^PVjNcwAft' 
gical  Journal,  rol  viii.,  p.  101. 
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with  the  word  »meer.    As  instancea  ot  the  association  of^worde  with 

take  the  following  examples  : 


'*  Comhe  resembles 


"  Cox  resemblet  ^AA^ 


"  Simpton  resembles 


1 


The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  passion  for 
neralogy  from  early  youth,  had  a  very  large  developement  of  this  orgUt 
as  also  of  Comparison.  1  have  seen  many  children  who  wero  expert  at 
cutting  figures  m  paper,  possess  it,  with  the  organs  of  Imitation  and  Coih 
structiveness  large.  A  gentleman  called  on  me  in  whom  GonstnictiTe- 
neis.  Locality,  and  other  organs  which  go  to  form  a  talent  for  drawing 
landscape  and  botanical  figures,  are  large,  but  in  whom  Form  is  deficient ; 
and  he  said,  that  he  could  not,  except  with  great  difficulty  and  imperfee- 
cion,  draw  or  copy  portraits. 

The  celebrated  Guvier  owed  much  of  his  success  as  a  comparatiTe 
anatomist  to  this  orsan.  De  GandoUe  mentions  that  **  his  memory  waa 
particularly  remarkable  in  what  related  to  forma,  considered  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  word  ;  the  figure  of  an  animal,  seen  in  reality  or  in  drawing, 
never  left  his  mind,  and  serred  him  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  all  aimilar 
obiects."  This  organ,  and  also  the  organs  lying  along  the  superciliary 
ridge,  were  largely  developed  in  his  head. 

Mr.  Audubon  says  of  the  late  Mr.  Bewick,  the  most  emment  wood- 
engraver  whom  England  has  produced — **  His  eyes  were  placed  farther 
apart  than  those  of  any  man  I  have  ever  seen."*^ 

Children  in  whom  the  organ  of  Form  is  very  large  learn  to  read  with 
great  facility,  even  in  languages  of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant,  and 
although  ^he  book  be  presented  to  them  upside  down.f 

In  the  casts  of  two  Chinese  skulls  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  col- 
lection, the  organ  is  greatly  developed  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  large  in  the 
Chinese  in  general.  Their  use  of  characters  for  words  may  have  spmog 
from  the  great  size  of  this  organ,  which  would  enable  them  easily  to 
invent  and  remember  a  variety  of  forms.  In  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
eminent  painters,  presented  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  to  the  society,  the 
organ  appears  uncommonly  large  in  those  who  excelled  in  portrait  painting. 

The  metaphysicians  do  not  admit  a  faculty  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  Gall  remarks,  that  some  authors  present  the  reader  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  persons  whom  they  introduce,  drawn  with  great  minuteness 
and  effect.  Montaigne  and  Sterne,  for  example,  are  distinguished  foi 
this  practice,  and  in  the  portraits  of  both  the  organ  of  Form  is  conspicu- 
ously large. 

I  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  William  Dobson,  an  English  painter 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  whom  the  width  between  the  eyes  at  this 
organ  (23)  is  veiy  great. 

♦  Audubon's  Ornithological  Biography ^  vol.  iii.,  p.  300. 
f  See  two  illustrative  cases  in  The  PhrenoUgM  Journal^  voL  viii.,  p.  CB^ 
n>l.ix.,p.  3i4. 


^itfaiiit  Brilannica,  agrees  witb  anotber  aoihoT,  whom  he  quolea,  I 
Koighl,  in  maintainiiig,  thit  "  Aeie  nre  no  forma  that  have  any  inlriniic 
hoaJy,  or  any  power  of  pleaaincor  sSbctingua,  cicqic  ihrmigh  Iheiraita- 
tialiamor  affinitits  lomcnlal  a^ectimia,  cilberaa  eipro:!sivB  of  litneii  and 
iilility,  or  u  typea  and  symbols  of  ceruin  moral  or  inlElleetusI  qualitira, 
in  which  the  sonnos  of  our  intorcat  are  obvious."  From  these  obsei- 
vations  one  would  suspect  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Knight  to  be  endowed 
with  entail  or^ns  of  Form  ihemaelies,  and  that  they  havo  taken  Ibeu 
own  eiperience  aa  tbai  of  manlcind  in  ^neral.  The  notion  which  Lord 
JeiTrey  has  erected  into  a  fundaDiental  principle,  and  on  which  hi*  whole 
eesay  on  Beauty  is  built— that  eitemal  objects  poiaeas  no  quilitieti  of 
their  own  filled  lo  please  the  mind,  but  that  all  tneiT  beauty  and  inlereat 
arise  from  human  feelings  which  wo  hayo  asaociated  with  them — is  con- 
tradicted by  daily  eipenence.  The  mineralogiat.  when  he  ipeaks  of  the 
lieauty  of  his  crystals,  has  a  distinct,  and  iDlelligible  feeling  to  which  the 
name  of  Beanlf  is  legitimately  applied  ;  and  yet  he  eotmecls  no  human 
emotions  with  tfia  pyramids,  and  rhombs,  and  octagons,  which  he  conlem- 
platea  in  the  (para.  Persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large  declare  that 
tbej  enjoy  a  perceplible  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  mere  form, 
altogether  unconnected  with  ideas  nf  utility  and  fitness,  or  of  moral  or 
inteFleclual  RsiOclations  ;  and  that  they  can  sppak  asiniFlligibly  of  elegant 
■nd  inelegant,  beautiful  and  un|y  shiipes,  regarded  merely  as  shapes,  as  of 
■weet  and  bitter,  hai-d  and  soft.     The  orgsn  is  regarded  as  established- 
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2i   S'IZE. 


The  facoltj  of  d:s'.ir.2uUhing  form  diSen  from  that  of  dktiiigDMliiiig 
■:ze  ;.beca  is«  there  u  an  euebtul  diflerence  between  the  idea  of  aize 
and  ih%t  of  fjrm.     Toe  form  may  be  the  same,  and  the  lize  diflerenL 
One  of  th«:ie  kinds  of  knowledge  may  exist  withoat  the  other  ;  and  tbete 
8  r.o  proportion  between  them.     Bctidee,  aa  formeilf-  mentioned,  the 
lerves  of  touch  tn.d  ihe  or^na  of  sight  do  not  form  iMaa  of  any  kind  ; 
10  that  the  p^Twer  of  conceifing  size  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
dowment of  them.    Dr.  Spuraheim,  therefore,  infeirad,  by  raasoning«  that 
there  must  be  a  faculty,  the  function  of  which  is  to  peiceife  aize ;  and 
obserTstion  has  proved  the  soundness  of  this  concloaion,  lor  the  eitoatioo 
sssigned  by  him  to  the  organ  has  been  found  correct,  and  it  ia  regarded 
as  ascertained.     In  dissecting  the  brain,  the  convohitions  which  conatitote 
8ize  and  P^orm  are  found  intimately  connected.    The  organ  ia  placed  at 
the  internal  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  on  too  two  sidea  of 
Individuality. 

A  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  called  on  Dr.  Spnnheim  in 
Paris,  and  the  latter  remarked  that  he  had  the  organ  of  Sise  lar^ly  de- 
veloped. This  proved  to  be  a  correct  indication  of  the  talent  in  hia  caee  ; 
for  he  possessed  the  power  of  discriminating  siie  with  great  nicety.  Ho 
was  able  to  draw  a  circle  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument,  and  to  point 
out  the  centre  of  it  with  mathematical  accuracy.  Being  in  the  army,  he 
found  himself  able  to  make  his  company  fall  uom  column  into  line  with 
great  exactneas ;  estimating  correctly  by  the  eye  the  space  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  men,  which  many  other  officers  could  never  learn  to  do. 
Locality,  which  also  he  largely  possessed,  would  aid  him  in  this  practice 

Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  is  *'  inclined  to  think,  that  magnitude,  aize,  lenffth, 
breadth,  thickness,  height,  depth,  distance,  being  all,  atiictly  apeakiiig, 
referrible  to  extension,  the  faculty  which  we  are  in  queat  of  is  probably 
that  of  Mpoi'.e  in  general.*'*  Dr.  Vimont  thinks  he  hais  diaeovered  a  ape- 
rial  faculty  for  perceiving  distance,  but  his  arguments  do  not  appear  to 
me  conclusive.! 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  organ  of  size  is  connected  with  tha 
power  of  perceiving  distance,  and  that  it  is  a  chief  element  in  the  talent 
for  perspective.  Mr.  Ferguson,  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  G.  S.  Macken- 
zie, slated,  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  '*  understanding  a  landscape  "  in  a 
picture  ;  and  explained,  that  "  it  appeared  to  him  to  present  a  group  of 
objects  on  a  plam  surface,  without  any  perceptible  fore  or  back  ground.*' 
He  attributeu  this  defect  in  his  uerceptions  to  his  not  having  heea  taught 
the  rules  of  perspective  at  school.  In  the  course  of  farther  interrogation, 
he  stated,  that  he  sees  the  forms  of  objects  distinctly,  as  also  their  coloura  ; 
that  he  likes  brilliant  tints  best,  and  that  in  nature  he  perceives  distancea 
also.  Ho  has  visited  lloslin,  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,)  and 
not  only  perceived  the  beauty  which  characterizes  that  delicious  spot,  but 
enjoyed  it  with  a  keen  relish.  He  has  also  seen  many  pieces  of  Highland 
scenorv,  and  been  delighted  with  them.  Rivers,  meadows,  trees,  and  cul- 
tivated cround  are,  however,  the  objects  which  interest  him  most.  On 
turning  Iiis  back  upon  any  natural  landscape,  or  shutting  his  eyes,  his 
recollections  instantly  become  very  confused,  fie  is  not  able  to  recall  to 
his  mind  tlie  "  relative  positions  "  of  the  objecta,  while  he  distinctly  recol- 
lects the  phasing  imptetsiont  which  they  made  upon  him  ;  this  remem- 
brance does  not  soon  fade.  His  recollection  of  Roslin,  for  example,  ia 
like  that  of  a  confused  picture  of  rocks  and  trees,  and  a  river  winding 

^  Illustration*  of  Phrenology^  p.  159. 

f  Vimont,  7Voi<ede  f*/irenologit,Xomau.,^.7»i. 
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tnrongti  them ;  but  his  remembrance  of  the  impressions  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  produced  by  the  objects,  is  vivid  and  distinct. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  this  curious  deficiency  of 
mental  power.  Mr.  Ferguson  permitted  a  cast  of  his  face  and  forehead 
to  be  taken,  (which  is  sold  in  the  shops,)  and  in  it  the  organ  of  Size  ap- 
peared to  be  decidedly  small,  and  Form  and  Locality  not  very  fully  de- 
veloped ;  while,  by  examining  his  head,  it  was  found  that  Ideality,  Won- 
der, and  Benevolence,  with  the  organs  of  the  other  sentiments  and  also 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  were  nowise  deficient ;  but  to  which  of  the 
three  organs  of  Size,  Form,  or  Locality,  the  imperfection  ought  to  be 
ascribed,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine.  • 

Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  Douglas,  miniature-painter,  a  member  of 
the  Phrenological  Society,  stated,  in  conversation,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  which  he  had  exhibited  of  a  liking  for  painting  was  an  extra-' 
ordinary  interest  in  matters  connected  with  perspective.     When  a  mere  * 
child,  the  appearance  of  approach  in  the  remote  end  of  ploughed  ridges  ^ 
pu2zled  him  exceedingly,  and  he  crawled  across  the  fields,  before  hi* 
could  well  walk,  to  measure  the  actual  distance  between  the  ridges,  wit) 
a  stick,  and  was  lost  in  astonishment  when  he  found  that  the  space  be 
tween  each  was  actually  the  same  at  both  ends,  notwithstanding  the  grtea* 
difference  which  appeared  between  them  to  the  eye.     He  continued  from 
this  time  to  take  a  great  interest  in  perspective,  as  a  quality  in  paintings 
and  he  subsequently  gave  up  landscape  for  miniature  paintiiv,  not  from 
inclination,  but  from  other  motives.     On  comparing  his  head  with  Mr. 
Ferguson's,  the  organ  of  Size  was  found  to  differ  more  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  it  was  very  large. 

On  subsequently  examining  the  head  of  Mr.  P.  Gibson,  who  was  known 
greatly  to  excel  in  perspective,  I  again  found  the  organ  of  Size  very  large. 
And,  finally,  in  the  head  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  anf  intimately  ac- 
quainted,  this  organ  is  developed  rather  below  than  above  on  average ; 
and  he  stated  to  me  that,  with  the  power  of  easily  perceiving  that  one 
object  is  more  distant  than  another,  he  has,  nevertheless,  felt  great  diffi- 
culty in  representing  distance  correctly  on  paper ;  and,  while  he  under- 
stands the  general  theory  of  perspective,  he  could  never  learn  to  practise 
it  by  tact  of  hand,  and,  on  this  account,  gave  up  all  attempts  at  drawing. 

In  a  former  edition  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  having  Form 
large  and  Size  deficient,  copied  figures  accurately  in  regard  to  form,  but  in- 
accurately in  regard  to  size.  To  this  statement  Lord  Jeffrey  objected  that 
size  is  necessary  to  proportion,  and  proportion  to  form ;  and  that  there 
was  inconsistency  in  the  account  of  the  lady's  talents.  His  lordship  is  in 
the  right :  she  informs  mo  that  it  js  only  the  simplest  formB  which  have 
few  parts  that  she  is  able  to  copy  correctly,  and  in  drawing  even  them 
she  will  err  in  size  ;  but  that  when  a  figure  has  detached  parts,  although 
she  may  give  the  outline  of  each  part  by  itself  with  considerable  accuracy, 
it  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original ;  whence  the  whole  figure 
will  be  deficient  in  proportion.  In  drawing  from  nature,  she  fails  in  per- 
spective ;  nevertheless,  she  feels  great  pleasure  in  observing  forms,  recol- 
lects them  easily,  and  has  a  complete  consciousness  of  the  powers  of 
Form  and  Size  being  different,  and  of  the  one  being  strong  and  the  other 
weak  in  her  mind. 

The  frontal  sinus  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  observing  this  organ  ; 
and  the  negative  evidence  is,  therefore,  chiefly  to  be  relied  on. 

25.  WEIGHT. 

There  seems  (b  be  no  analogy  belween  Viie  >Ne\\JnX.  ot  ^«»a.Nas«*  ^ 
bodies,  and  their  other  qualities.     The^  ma^>ae  o^  «JWattBA>vafc%>«s»^ 
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coloiin,  and  yet  none  of  these  features  would  necessarily  imply  that 
was  heavier  tha*i  the  other.  This  quality,  therefore,  beicg  distinct  from 
all  others,  we  cannot  logically  refer  the  cognizance  of  it  to  any  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  judffe  of  the  other  attributes  of  matter  ;  and, 
as  the  mental  power  undoubtedly  exists,  there  appears  reason  to  coDJae- 
ture  that  it  may  bo  connected  with  a  special  organ.  Persona  who  aieel 
at  archery  and  quoits,  and  also  those  who  hnd  great  facility  in  judging  of 
momentum  and  resistance  in  mechanics,  are  ol^erved  to  posseas  the  paita 
of  the  brain  lying  nearest  to  the  organ  of  Size  Urgely  developed ;  and  the 
organ  is  now  regarded  ss  prebable.  Statics,  or  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  consideis  the  motion  of  bodies  arising  from  gravity,  probip 
bly  belongs  to  it.  Persons  in  whom  Individuality,  Size,  Weight,  and 
Locality  aro  large,  have  ^nerally  a  talent  for  engineering  aim  those 
branches  of  mechanics  which  consist  in  the  application  of  mrcee ;  they 
delight  in  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  and  tuming-lathoa.  The  aame 
•  eombination  occurs  in  persons  distinguished  for  successful  execution  of 
difficult  feau  in  skating ;  in  which  the  regulation  of  equilibrium  ia  an  im- 
portant element.  Constructivenoss,  when  Weight  is  small,  leads  to  rear^ 
ing  still  fabrics,  rather  than  to  fabricating  working  machinery. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  published,  in  Tke  Phrenolo^calJounuUj  (toI.  ii.',  p. 
412,)  an  interesting  and  ingenious  essay  on  this  orvan,  in  which  he  eno- 
merates  a  great  number  of  examples  in  proof  of  its  functions.  It  ia  large, 
says  he,  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Brewster,  Sir  James  Hall,  Sir  Geoige 
Mackenzie,  Professor  Leslie,  and  in  Mr.  Jardine  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  two 
eminent  engineers.  *'  We  have  lately  seen,"  he  continues,  **  Profeaaor 
Parish,  of  Cambridge,  who  manifests  a  high  endowment  of  mechanical 
skill,  and  has  the  organ  large  ;  as  has  Mr.  Whewell,  of  the  same  univer- 
ttity,  who  has  written  a  work  of  merit  on  the  same  subject.  In  a  viait 
we  lately  made  to  Cambridge,  we  saw  much  that  was  interesting  in  re- 
gard to  this  organ.  Professor  Farish*s  son  inherits  the  mechanic  turn 
and  the  organ.  We  saw  both  the  statue  and  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
by  Roubilliac.  The  bust  was  a  likeness  taken  in  the  prime  of  hia  yeara, 
and  in  it  the  knowing  organs  are  still  more  prominent  than  in  the  statue. 
Weight  is  very  pre-eminent.  The  same  organ  is  ve^  large  in  the  biut 
of  the  lamented  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller ;  and,  as  might  have  been  ex* 
pected,  Locality  quite  extraordinarily  developed.*  We  met  with  aeveral 
persons  with  small  Weight,  who  at  once  acknowledged  deficiency  in  me- 
chanical talent  and  awkwardness  in  their  actions  and  roovementa.  A 
child  of  two  years  old  was  mentioned  to  us,  although  we  did  not  see  it, 
quite  remarkable  to  every  one  for  the  large  developement  of  brain  at  thia 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  for  the  uncommon  steadiness  of  its  walk, 
at  an  age  when  other  children  totter,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  wonder  to  all 
who  know  it."  The  organ  is  large  in  the  mask  of  Maclachlan,  a  weaver 
of  Saltcoats,  who  spent  much  time  and  money  in  devising  means  to  regu- 
late the  stroke  of  the  common  pump,  so  as  to  make  the  working-rod  move 
with  the  same  momentum  up  and  down  :  it  is  large  also  in  the  mask  of 

*  "  In  the  numerous  living  heads  we  saw  at  Cambridge  we  met  often 
with  the  organ  of  Number  large,  and  found,  invariably,  that  it  was  accom- 
panied in  the  individual  with  algebraic  celebrity.  The  organization  gene- 
rally corresponded  to  the  cause  of  the  person's  rank  in  the  university ;  and, 
although  there  were  exceptions,  most  of  the  persons  who  have  achieved 
honours  evidently  owe  them  to  the  great  power  of  their  knowing  organs ; 
clearly  showing  that  those  who  were  also  gifted  with  deeply -reflecting  and 
combining  powers,  are  not  called  to  use  them  either  in  classical  or  mathe- 
matical studies.  Many  men,  on  the  contrary,  have  figured  in  public  life,  in 
virtue  of  their  great  endowment  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  who,  from  a 
smaller  gilt  of  the  knowing  orgims,  have  held  a  very  huml»le  grade  at  Oxford 
uid  Cambaridge,*' 
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■BqoencB  of  the  weight  of  [he  plaster,  mual  nol  bfi  mistaken  for  a  fulnrai 
of  the  organ.  In  blowing  crown- glaau,  the  workman  dips  (he  end  of  a 
hollow  iron  lube  into  a  pot  of  melted  glaea.  aa<l  lakes  up  at  much  of  it 
it  will  suffice  to  make  a  circle.  To  form  a  fnll-aized  circle,  the  quantitj' 
laiaed  should  be  nitia  poanda  and  a  half;  and,  when  visiting  a  manuroclary 
»t  Newcastle,  I  was  told  that  an  aiperl  workmaa  will  generally  bit  Cbe 
•xacl  qaaolity,  and  lery  rarelj  deviate  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
ouncea,  either  aoder  or  over  it.  Some  mea  eicel  othere  In  thia  tact,  and 
■ome  are  wholly  incapahle  of  Boqnieing  it.  I  observed  the  organ  of 
Weight  very  largely  developed  in  the  aaccesaful  nraikmen. 

Mr.  ShnpBOn  proceeds:  "The  faculty  now  under  consideration,  in 
high  endowment,  manifesla  ilaelf  in  engiueeriug,  in  dynamical  skill,  in  the 
kfinwledge  and  applieatinn  of  mechanical  fotees.  What  may  bo  its  Utier 
endowments  1  Where  do  wa  find  tba  organ  ?  Situated  in  the  midst  ol 
thai  group  which  givet  us  the  perception  of  the  qualilioa  of  material  ob- 
jects ;  namely.  Form,  Size,  Locality,  Colouring,  Order,  and  Number. 
It  ia  evideal  there  is  a  quality  of  bottles  most  essBnlial  to  theii  nature, 
not  included  in  these  qualiiiea,  siagl;!  or  combinsd  ;  namely,  their  densitjr 
and  corresponding  weight.  A>  bodiei  gravitate  in  a  well-known  ratio  to 
their  deniity,  and  their  Ueniity  and  weight  are  the  nme  thing,  weight  is 
only  one  name  for  gravitation.  Does  Jt  then  serve  any  important  purpose 
in  our  being,  or  ii  it  esaeatial  to  our  inima!  eiiatence,  that  we  should 
have  an  insiiacllve  perception  of  gravitation,  operating  constantly  and  in- 
dependently of  reasonl  That  state  of  rest  which  the  law  of  gravitation  can - 
stitulea  the  natural  state  of  all  bodies,  solid,  fluid,  and  aSriform,  is  called 
their  e^u if iinuiR.     The  simplest  nnimal  motions,  what  are  they  but  alter- 

w^s  and  runi,  and  avails  ilself  of  the  reaietanco  of  the  earth^the  bird 
flies  by  ita  inatinelive  perception  of  the  resistance  of  the  air — the  fish  uaea 
its  lina  and  tail,  iiistititively  perceiving  the  resistance  of  the  water." 

"  Some  degree,  therefore,  of  the  power  of  adapting  motions  (o  the  law 
of  gravitation,  some  power  over  equilibrium  must  be  possessed  by  the 
whole  animated  creaiion — for  without  it    ''  '       '  '       '  '  *" 

May  the  organ  of  Weight  be  the  organ  ol 

U  given  the  capacity  to  aid  this  power,  anu  renuer  nis  inoiion  mare  ei- 
feciual,  and  force  more  availing  by  the  use  of  inslruniBnls— and  Franklin 
well  named  him  a  tool-making,  or  rather  a  laol-usins,  animal.  What  are 
his  tools!  They  are  all  modifications  of  Iho  elementary  mechanical 
^wers.  His  club  and  bow  are  levers — his  aio,  knife,  sword,  and  arrow 
are  wedges.  He  instinctively  aidt  his  own  muscular,  force  by  iho  lever, 
when  he  applies  s  bar  of  wood  to  raise  a  stone  from  the  ground  ;  if  he 
wiahes  to  raise  that  stone  to  a  certain  height,  perpendicularly,  he  will 
instinctively  counteract  its  gravitation  by  forcing  it  up  an  inclined  plane, 
instead  of  applying  hi>  own  bodily  force  to  lift  it  perpendicularly.     The 

Erinciple  of  the  pulley  will  suggest  itself  whenever  he  has  obtained  a 
lock  with  a  card  or  thong,  to  draw  water  out  of  a  pit.  Tho  acrew  is 
only  the  inclined  plann  wrapped  spirally  round  a  cylinder ;  to  avail  himself 
of  which  he  would  be  led,  wbenerer  ha  aciempled,  as  bo  early  did,  to  build 

These  views,  aays  Mr.  Simpnoii,  ate  strongly  supported  by  diaeaied 
■flectiona  of  ihii  part  of  the  brain.  Miss  S.  L.  waa  attacked  with  head- 
ache and  pam  in  the  region  of  the  organ  of  Weight ;  "  her  perception  of 
equilibrium  was  deranged,  and  she  eipBrJoneed  giddinesa,  inclined  msi- 
■  lion  ofhoriionial  floors  and  ceilings,  and  the  aeiWiVMri  ot  ^emi%\\V.^ -i-Ss 
■od  uf  again  filling  down  and  forwaril.     Her  aco'iW.  o^  ^'^  \*  imvitw  w 
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remark,  for  ahe  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  tipsy.**  Mr.  Simpson 
refers  to  a  diseased  condition  of  this  and  of  some  of  the  other  knowing 
organs,  a  curious  mental  affection,  which  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  experienced  in  1776,  and  which  is  recorded  in  his  Life,  written 
by  Sir  Everard  Home.  •*  From  great  anxiety  of  mind,"  says  he,  "  Mr.  H. 
had  a  severe  illness.  It  attacked  him  on  a  journey,  and  his  first  sensa- 
tion, it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  was  that  of  having  drunk  too  mttchj  al- 
though he  had  taken  nothing  but  a  little  weak  punch.  On  going  to  bed, 
he  felt  as  if  suspended  in  the  aitj  and  soon  after  the  room  sumcd  to  go 
round  wiih  very  great  rapidity.  This  ceased,  but  the  strange  sensation, 
like  Miss  S.  L.'s,  of  being  lifted  up,  continued ;  and,  on  being  brought 
home  in  his  carriage,  his  sensation  was  that  of  sinking  or  going  down. 
The  symptoms  of  whirling  and  suspension  increased  ;  and  his  own  head, 
when  he  raised  it  from  his  pillow,  seemed  to  move  from  him  to  some  dis- 
tance with  great  velocity.  When  he  became  able  to  stand  without  being 
giddy,  he  was  unable  to  walk  without  support ;  *  for,*  says  Sir  £.  Home, 
*kis  own  feelings  did  not  give  him  information  respecting  his  centre  of 
spravthf,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  balance  his  body  and  prevent  himself 
from  falling.*  We  need  not  add,**  continues  Mr.  Simpson,  **  the  obvious 
comment,  that  the  organ  of  Weight  was  diseased,  and  the  very  function 
we  have  imputed  to  it,  the  instinct  of  e^uiUbrium,  (expressed  almost  in 
our  own  words  by  Sir  E.  Home,)  unequivocally  impeded.*** 

The  phenomena  of  intoxication  are  explained  by  Mr.  Simpson  m  a 
similar  way.  **  Both  Miss  S.  L.  and  Mr.  John  Hunter,**  says  ne,  *'  bore 
testimony  to  the  illusive  feeling  of 'being  intoxicated,  while  Miss  S.  L. 
had  acute  pain  in  the  organ  oi  the  instinct  or  power  of  preserving  the 
balance,  and  maintaining  an  upright  posture.  But  for  an  u^nate,  steady, 
and  never-failing  perception  ol  equilibrium,  animal  movements  would  be 
only  staggering  and  tumbling.  The  intoxicated  soon  lose  a  steady  gait,  fall 
down,  see  perpendiculars  at  other  angles,  believe  the  floor  itself  perpendicu- 
lar, and  grasp  the  ground  to  save  themselves  from  falling  off  its  surface  ; 
they  feel  lifted  up,  sinking  down,  and  whirling  round.  Sickness  would 
follow  these  sensatioi^s,  independent  of  the  stimulus  of  the  liquor  to  the 
stomach  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  sea-sickness  results  from  the 
inverted  feeUngs  occasioned  by  motion  which  violates  our  habitual  percep- 
tion of  equilibrium."t 

A  correspondent  of  The  Phrenological  Journal  t  mentions,  that  he  was 
struck  with  this  remark  about  sea-sickness  arising  fromihe  disturbance 
of  equilibrium,  and  found  by  experience,  when  at  sea,  that,  by  standing 
at  the  vossers  side,  directing  his  eyes  to  an  object  on  shore  perfectly  still, 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  for  example,  and  shutting  out  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands  all  sight  of  the  ship  and  the  sea,  sickness  was  invariably  dispelled ; 
but  always  returned  whenever  he  withdrew  his  hands,  and  allowed  any 
part  of  the  vessel  to  catch  his  eye. 

Sir.  G.  S.  Mackenzie  has  suggested  the  name  "  Resistance  **  as  more 
appropriate  for  this  faculty  than  "  Weight.**  •*  We  cannot  judge,**  says 
he,  '*  of  weight  as  we  do  of  form,  without  repeated  experience.  We 
may  see  before  us  two  balls  of  the  same  size  and  colour.  We  take  up 
one  of  them,  and  perceive  that  it  requires  a  certain  exertion  or  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  support  it.  From  this, 
however,  we  cannot  determine  that  the  other  ball  will  produce  the  same 
effect,  for  it  may  be  hollow.  Now,  although  we  have  obtained  the  expe- 
rience that  two  similar  balls  may  not  produce  the  same  effect ;  this  expe- 
rience is  of  no  use  to  us,  for  we  must  always  make  the  experiment  of 
lifting  both,  in  order  to  determine  which  is  the  heavier.    The  impression 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  302,  426.  ,■ 

t  Phrtifological  ^owrnal^  yol.  ii„  p.  437,  J  Vol.  ii.,  f.  645. 
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_ U,  honsier,  Icfl  with  ub  ;  and  probkbly  it  la  the  fuaclion  ol 

_...  facnUy  which  D/.  Spuizheim  calls  that  of  Weight,  to  give  us  conaep- 
'lionB  of  roaiilBUce  in  gaaeiBl."*  Mr.  Simpson  conceives  reBiBlanca  lo 
<ba  perceiveil  by  an  eilemal  bcdsb  fomierty  epok(inor,1  and  now  calls  Ihis 
'the  Taeulty  a(  Force. ( 

Mr.  Kichard  EdmondBun,  of  MancheBtar,  manliona  that  a  great  Dumber 
■  'd  him  lo  the  conviction  that  this 


Wceptian  of  perpwidiculaiity.  Workmen  who  easdy  detect  deviations 
from  llie  perpendicular  poSBeBS  it  large  ;  while  those  who  conatoatly  find 
h  necesBJry  to  resnrt  to  the  plinnb-litie  have  it  atnatl,  and  vice  vcria.^ 
The  same  goatlaman  has  more  recently  published  i!  an  essay  on  the  fune- 
tioni  of  the  organn  of  Weight  and  Canslruetivpness,  iti  which  he  main- 
loins  Itie  same  view,  with  this  addition,  [hat  the  faculty  [lerceivea  not  only 
Erpendicularity,  hut  also  the  dirictibn  ol  force,  and  in  particular  ihe 
«cLion  of  the  giavilating  force  of  our  bodies.  The  perception  of  Ihe 
i4igTeet  of  force  he  refera  to  Cnnatructiveness. 

26    COLOURING. 

Althodoh  the  eyes  are  a£rectcd  agreeably  oi  disagreeably  bj  diflerenl 
modilicatioiis  of  tha  beams  of  light,  or  by  colours,  yet  they  do  not  con- 
tCBive  the  relation!  of  different  coloori — their  harmony  or  discord — and 
fliey  have  no  memory  of  them.  Certain  individoals  are  almost  destitute 
•f  the  power  oF  perceiving  colours,  who  yet  have  the  sense  of  vision  acute, 
•nd  readily  perceive  other  qualities  in  external  bodies,  as  their  size  and 
Kmn.  This  fact  has  been  rematked  by  Mr.  Stewart,  He  says,  "  In  the 
•ower  of  conceiving  coloura,  too,  t^ere  are  striking  diETerenccs  among 
Individuals  1  and,  indeed,  I  am  inchned  to  suipecl  thai,  in  the  greater 
'namber  of  instances,  the  supposed  defects  of  sight  in  this  respect  ought 
ta  be  ascribed  rather  to  a  defect  in  Ihs  power  of  conception.  One  thing 
ii  certain,  that  we  olien  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  dilfe- 
lence  between  two  colours  when  they  ant  preaented  to  them,  who  cannot 
liVBDaiDeslathesocalaurswithcanlidence  when  they  see  them  apart;  and 
■TO,  perhaps,  apllo  confound  the  one  with  the  other.  Such  men,  it  should 
••eem,  feel  the  sensation  ofcolour  like  other  men,  when  the  object  is  present; 
but  are  incapable  (probably  in  coniequericc  of  aame  early  habit  of  inallcn- 
4ian)  to  conceive  the  sensation  distinctly  when  the  object  i>  removed. "IT 
In  this  quotation  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  usual  mode  of  conducting 
|Belaphysical  speculations.  When  the  most  curions  and  striking  pheno- 
nena  of  the  mind  are  mentioned,  and  when  we  look  anxiously  for  an 
iJWnilanalion  of  them,  kabil  or  aisociatitm  is  dragged  in  Id  solve  the  difE- 
"^Uly  i  and  this  perhaps  merely  in  a  parenthasis,  as  if  no  dilficully  existed, 
"iserralion  enables  us  to  prove  that  individuals  who  have  (he  part  of 
rain  marked  No.  S6  largely  developed,  possess,  m  a  high  degree,  the 
•imwer  of  discriminating  colours ;  and,  on  this  acconnt,  the  phrenologist 
■dniili  thai  power  as  a  fundamental  faculty  of  the  mind. 

Lord  Jeffrey  objected  to  this  doctrine,  that  light  is  always  coloured, 
-'ftdeed  nothmg  else  but  colour  ;  and  tl^l  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
>ce  acutely  who  cannot  distinguish  colours  with  equal  success,  because 
•U  visible  objects  mast  necessarily  be  distinguished  by  colour  alone.  The 
' —  er  is,  that  the  eye  receives  the  eitemal  impression  of  light,  andlrana- 
it  to  the  organ  of  Colouring,  just  ss  the  ears  Irenamit  sound  to  the 
-llaiiraii/mj  „f  Phrianlivy.  p.  160  t  See  p.  430. 

The  matured  views  of  Mr.  Siiapson  respecting  this  faculty  are  fully  ra- 
led  in  Tile  Phrmalngical  /oiimal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  193. 
'Arraologiral  Jouniol,  roL  vii.,  p.  lUG.  >S,Vo..'.o\.\i...t  ™'- 
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organ  of  Tune ;  and  both  are  requiaito  to  the  perception  of  eolmir.  U 
the  eye  be  perfect  and  the  organ  of  Colouring  de6cieot,  the  indiTidiHi 
may  he  capable  of  distinguiiihing  degrees  of  intenaity  of  light,  altboagh  hi 
cannot  diacriminate  differences  of  tint  |  and  the  former  ia  sufllcient  to  acuta 
vision,  as  is  proved  by  engraving  and  black  chalk  drawing ;  in  which  fonn, 
distance,  and  expression  are  successfully  represented  by  mere  differatcaa 
of  light  and  shade,  or  by  different  degrees  of  light  independently  of  colour. 

The  faculty,  when  powerful,  gives  a  delight  in  contemplating  coloon, 
and  a  vivid  feeling  of  their  harmony  and  discord.  Those  in  whom  the 
organ  is  deficient  experience  little  interest  in  colouring,  and  are  almoit 
insensible  to  diflference  of  hues.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Pkrtnetogie^ 
SoeictVy  p.  210,  Dr.  Butter  reports  the  case  of  Mr.  Robert  Tucker,  whoae 
eyesight  was  not  deficient,  and  who  was  able  neither  to  diatiiigDiah  nor 
to  recollect  many  of  the  primitive  colours,  even  when  shown  to  him. 
'*  Orange  he  calls  green,  and  green  colours  orange  ;  red  he  conaiders  as 
brown,  and  brown  as  red  ;  blue  silk  appears  to  him  like  pink,  and  pink  of 
a  light  blue  colour  ;  indigo  is  described  as  purple."  The  organ  is  reported 
to  be  decidedly  deficient  in  this  gentleman  a  head.  The  caae  of  Mr. 
James  Milne,  brass-founder,  in  Edinburgh,  is  also  peculiarly  iUuatrativo 
of  this  faculty ;  and,  as  I  obtained  the  facta  from  himself,  thej  may  'be 
implicitly  relied  on. 

Mr.  Milne*8  grandfather,  on  the  mother*s  side,  had  a  deficiency  in  iho 
power  of  percoining  colours,  but  could  distinguish  forms  and  diatanco 
eaaily.  On  one  occasion  this  gentleman  was  desirous  that  his  wife  shonld 
porchase  a  beautiful  green  gown.  She  brought  several  patterns  to  him, 
but  could  never  find  one  which  came  up  to  hia  viewa  of  the  colour  in 
question.  One  day  he  observed  a  lady  paasing  on  the  street,  and  pointod 
out  her  gown  to  his  wife  as  the  colour  that  he  wished  her  to  get ;  whoa 
she  expressed  her  astonishment,  and  assured  him  that  the  colour  waa  a 
mixed  brown,  which  he  had  all  along  mistaken  for  a  green.  It  was  not 
known  till  then  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  perceiving  coloura. 

Neither  Mr.  Milne's  father,  mother,  nor  uncle  on  the  mother**  aide,  was 
deficient  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  imperfection  passed  over  one  genera- 
tion. In  himself  and  bis  two  brothers,  however,  it  appeared  in  a  decided 
manner ;  while  in  his  sisters,  four  in  number,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ; 
as  they  distinguish  colours  easily.  Mr.  Spankie,  a  cousin  once  removed, 
has  a  similar  defect.* 

Mi*.  Milne  is  rather  near-sighted,  but  never  could  find  glasses  to  aid  hia 
defect.  He  rather  excels  in  distinguishing  forms  and  proportiona ;  and, 
although  he  cannot  discover  game  upon  the  ground,  from  the  faintness 
of  his  perception  of  colours,  yet  he  is  fond  of  shooting :  when  a  boy, 
he  was  rather  an  expert  marksman,  when  the  birds  were  fairly  visible  to 
him  in  the  air.  He  sees  them,  however,  only  in  the  skylight ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  large  covey  of  partridges  rose  within  ten  or  twelve 
yards  of  him,  the  back  groifnd  being  a  field  of  Swedish  turnips,  he  could 
not  perceive  a  single  bird.     His  eye  is.  convex  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Mr.  Milne's  de^ct  was  discovered  in  rather  a  curious  manner.  He 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  draper,  and  continued  in  his  service  for  three 
years  and  a  half.  During  two  years  he  fell  into  considerable  mistake! 
about  colours,  but  this  waa  attributed  to  inexperience,  and  ignorance  of 
the  names  of  the  tints.     At  length,  however,  when  be  was  selling  a  piece 

*  I  have  examined  the  heads  of  Mr.  Milne's  brothers,  who  are  deficient  in 
the  power,  and  in  them  the  organ  is  evidently  little  developed.  1  have  alse 
examined  its  de« elopement  in  one  of  his  sisters,  and  found  no  deficiency,  but 
rather  a  fulness,  in  the  organ.  Mr.  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  Phrenological 
^-:-  -«^'4tes,  that  he  has  examined  the  head  of  Mr.  Spankie>  and  found  the 
deficient. 
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of  olire  corduroy  for  breeches,  the  purchaser  requested  stnngs  to  tie  them 
with ;  aud  Mr.  Milne  was  proceeding  to  cut  off  what  he  considered  the 
oest  match,  when  the  person  stopped  him,  and  requested  strings  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  cloth.  Mr.  Milne  begged  him  to  point  out  a  colour  to 
please  himself;  and  he  selected,  of  course,  a  ffreen  string.  When  he 
was  gone,  Mr.  Milne  was  so  confident  that  he  himself  was  right,  and  the 
purchaser  wrong,  that  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  string  which  Jbe  intended 
to  give,  and  a  piece  of  that  which  had  been  selected,  and  carried  both 
home,  with  a  piece  of  the  cloth  also,  and  showed  them  to  his  mother. 
She  then  told  him  that  his  riband  was  a  bright  scarUtf  and  the  other  a 
grata-green.  His  masters  would  not  believe  in  any  natural  defect  in  his 
power  of  perceiving  colours ;  and  it  was  only  after  many  mistakes,  and 
some  vituperation,  that  he  was  permitted  to  renounce  the  business,  and 
to  betake  himself  to  another,  that  of  a  brass-founder,  to  which  he  had  a 
natural  disposition ;  for  he  had  used  the  turning-lathe  in  fashioning  play* 
things,  when  a  mere  boy. 

As  to  the  different  colours,  he  knows  blues  and  yellows  certainly ;  but 
he  cannot  distinguish  browns,  sreens,  and  reds.  A  brown  and  green  he 
cannot  discriminate  or  name  when  apart ;  but  when  together,  he  sees  a 
difference  between  them.  Blue  and  pink,  when  about  the  same  shade, 
and  seen  in  daylight,  appear  to  him  to  be  of  the  colour  of  the  'sky,  which 
he  calls  blue ;  but  seen  in  candlelight,  the  pink  appears  like  a  dirty  buff, 
and  the  blue  retains  the  appearance  which  it  had  m  daylight.  ..  Tho  grass 
appears  to  him  more  like  an  orange  than  any  other  coloured  object  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  Indigo,  violet,  and  purple  appear  only  different 
shades  of  one  colour,  darker  or  lighter,  but  not  diffenng  in  their  bases. 
He  never  mistakes  black  and  white  objects  :  he  distinguishes  easily  be- 
tween a  black  and  a  blue,  and  is  able  even  to  tell  whether  a  black  is  a 
good  or  a  bad  one.  In  the  rainbow  he  perceives  only  the  yellow  and  the 
blue  distinctly.  He  sees  that  there  are  other  tints  in  it,  but  what  they 
are  he  cannot  distinguish,  and  he  is  quite  unable  to  name  thenL  In  day- 
light crimson  appears  like  blue  or  purple,  but  in  candlelight  it  seems  a 
bright  red. 

When  in  Glasgow,  his  greatcoat  was  carried  off  from  the  travellers' 
room  by  mistake,  and,  on  inquiring  at  the  waiter  what  had  become  of  it, 
the  question  was  naturally  put,  what  was  the  colour  of  the  coat  1  Mr. 
Milne  was  quite  puzzled  by  the  interrogatory  ;  and,  although  he  had  worn 
it  for  a  year,  he  could  only  reply  that  it  was  either  snuff-brown  or  olive- 

Seen,  but  which  he  could  not  tell.  The  waiter  looked  as  if  he  suspected 
at  Mr.  Milne  wanted  to  get  a  coat  instead  of  wishing  to  recover  one ; 
but  the  coat  was  found,  although  even  yet  Mr.  Milne  is  not  able  to  tell 
the  colour.  He  is  apt  to  mistake  copper  for  brass,  unless  he  distinguish 
them  by  the  file. 

A  mask  of  Mr.  Milne  is  sold  in  the  shops,  and  in  it  the  organs  of  Form, 
Size,  and  Constructiveness*  are  well  developed,  while  that  of  Colouring 
is  decidedly  deficient ;  there  being  a  depression  in  the  part  corresponding 
to  this  organ,  into  which  the  point  of  the  finger  falls  on  passing  it  along. 
As  a  contrast,  the  reader  may  compare  with  it  the  masks  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr.  Douglas,  or  Mr.  Williams,  all  eminent  painters  ; 
and  as  the  organ  is  large  in  these  masks,  a  very  marked  difference  will 
be  perceptible. 

Cases  of  this  description  are  not  rare.  In  the  mask  of  Mr.  Sloane,  of 
Leith,  the  developement  is  small,  and  in  a  letter,  dated  20th  February, 
1822,  addressed  to  me,  this  gentleman  says :  "  When  I  see  a  piece  of 
tartan,  or  any  other  complication  of  colours,  I  can  easily  distinguish  the 

***  This  is  an  exam|rie  of  the  organ  of  Coostructiveness  being  situated  highei 
than  usual,  as  noticed  on  D.  It3. 
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difference  of  haee ;  but  were  the  different  coUrart  pretantad  tome  nnglyt 
I  could  not  My  which  was  which.  I  feel  particularly  ftt  a  loae  to  di«tiii> 
gui<h  between  green  and  brown,  and  likewise  between  some  shades  flf  red 
and  blue.  I  am  not  sensible  of  being  deficient  in  seeing  anything  at  a 
distance,  or  of  being  unable  to  perceive  as  small  a  particle  aa  the  gene- 
rality of  men  can  do."  In  this  mask  the  deficiency  is  not  so  great  as  in 
that  of  Mr.  Milne,  but  Uie  organ  of  Colouring  is  much  less  devolopedin 
it  than  in  the  masks  of  tho  pamters  before  alluded  to.* 

Sir  John  F.  W.  Horschers  explanation  of  the  cause  of  deficiencj  m 
the  power  of  discriminating  between  colours,  seema  to  coincide  with  that 
now  given.  **  We  have  examined,"  says  he,  "  with  some  attention,  a 
very  eminent  optician,  whose  eyes  (or  rather  eye*  bavins  lost  the  sight 
of  one  by  an  accident)  have  this  curious  peculiarity,  and  have  satisfied 
ourselves,  contrary  to  the  received  opinions,  that  all  the  prismatic  rays 
have  the  power  of  exciting  and  affecting  them  with  the  sensation  of  light, 
and  producing  distinct  vision  ;  so  that  the  defect  arises  from  no  insensi* 
bilily  of  the  retina  to  rays  of  any  particular  refrangibility,  nor  to  any  co- 
louring matter  in  tho  humours  of  the  eye  preventing  certain  nj9  from 
reaching  the  retina,  (as  has  been  ingeniously  supposed,)  but  from  a  defect 
in  the  sensorium,  by  which  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  ezactlr 
those  differences  between  rays  on  which  their  colour  depends.'*! 

There  are  instances  of  individualsMvho  involuntarily  associate  partiea- 
lar  colours  with  particular  names,  even  although  they  haTe  never  seen 
the  persons  named ;  thus  all  Johnsons  will  be  blue,  and  all  Thomsons 
black,  and  so  on  with  other  names  and  colours.  There  appears  to  be  an 
association  inactivity  between  the  organs  of  Colouring  and  Langoage  in 
such  individuals,  so  that  the  one  cannot  act  without  exciting  the  other ; 
as  some  men  cannot  bend  one  finger  without  bending  also  the  one  next 
to  it.     This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture4 

The  proper  way  to  observe  the  developement  of  the  organ  of  Colonrinff 
is,  to  distinguish  to  what  extent  the  centre  of  each  eyebrow  projects  forward. 
In  Mr.  Milne  it  is  slightly  depressed  below  the  neighbouring  parts ;  in  Mr, 
Sloane  it  is  scarcely  depressed,  but  it  does  not  project,  so  as  to  over- 
hang the  eyeball ;  m  the  painters  it  is  large  and  prominent,  forminff  a 
heavy  shade  above  the  eye.  Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions  that  a  large  de- 
velopement of  it  is  indicated  by  an  arched  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the 
eyebrow,  and  that  this  sign  is  found  in  the  portraits  of  Rubens,  Titian, 
liembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine,  &c. ;  but  its  large  size  is 
indicated  also  by  the  projection  forward  of  this  part  of  the  eyebrow  with- 
out arching.  It  presents  this  appearance  in  the  masks  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Raebum,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Haydon,  and  other  eminent  painters. 

Dr.  Gall  states  it  as  an  indubitable  fact,  that  determinate  laws  of  pro* 
portion  in  colours  exist.  The  three  primitive  colours  of  blue,  yellow, 
and  red,  says  he,  do  not  harmonize.  If  we  mix  two  of  these,  an  inter- 
mediate colour  is  produced  ;  blue  and  yellow  give  green ;  blue  and  red, 

*  A  collection  of  similar  cases  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Coz  in  The 
Pkrenologieal  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  144.  In  addition  to  the  works  there  referred 
to  tho  following,  enumerated  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Practical  T^vatise  o» 
the  Dieeaeee  of  the  Eye,  2d  edit.,  p.  861,  may  bo  consulted  by  the  reader  who 
is  curious  respecting  sunh  coses.  Nicholl,  in  Medico-Chirurgidd  Traneac 
thru,  vol.  vii.,  p.  477,  and  vol.  ix.,  p.  359  :  also  in  Annals  of  PhUoaophy,  New 
Series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  128.  Harvey,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  X.,  p.  253 ;  also  in  Edinburgh  Journcl  of  Science,  vol.  v.,  p.  114 
Brewster,  in  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  iv.,  p.  85.  Colquhoun,  in 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  1829,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12. 

-f  Encyclopadia  Metropolilana,  article  **  Light,"  p.  434,  (j  507. 

X  See  cases  of  colours  associated  with  things,  persons,  and  musical  notes, 
PhrenoU^gieal  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  420:  also  vol.  viii.,  pp.  70,216. 
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Kv^l"':  >^^  "'^  yellow,  orange.  To  obtain  ■  harmonioUj  combination, 
7  Sro  muit  place  beside  a  primitivo  coluur  a  mixed  one,  into  which  the 
i  ivimilive  enters  as  an  element ;  Iha  mixed  eolouH  trill  always  be  in  har- 
I  ^njr  with  the  ttvo  ptimitive  colours  from  Hbicb  il  ii  produced.  If  wo 
I  dace,  says  he,  a  silk  riband,  of  n  blue  coloui  and  about  on  inch  broad, 
I  &>  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  ind  look  at  L(  stead iJStJiri  at  the  enit  of  a  short 
B  shall  see  besides,  yellow  and  red,  and  (at  the  side)  orooge, 

Jeffrey,  in  the  article  '<  Beauty,"  already  alluded  to,  informa  us 
iolonr  is,  m  all  cases,  absalotelj  indiUerent  to  the  eye  ;"  and  adds. 


IS  aud  difGctiltiea  of  a  judicious  colourr-ig.     In  all  this,  h 
nnot  help  thinking  that  thtrt  U  no  Halt  pcdaniry  a»d  no  Itttlc  jar- 
Speaking  of  tha  natural  gamut  of  colours,  he  conliuues  :  "  We 
IB  we  have  no  faith  in  any  of  these  fancies ;  and  believe  that,  if  all 
these  colours  were  fairly  arranged,  od  a  ptaiu  board,  according  to  the 
"■    It  rigid  rules  of  this  supposed  harmony,  nobodj  but  the  author  of  the 
Diy  would  perceive  the  smallest  beauty  in  the  eicbibition,  or  be  the 
IbobI  oSeniled  bj  re  versing  their  collocation."    It  is  a  curious  fact,  ibsl 
Ibe  organ  of  Colnuring  in  luird  JclTrey's  head  is  actually  depressed  ;  and 
it  appears  thai,  in  the  usual  manaer  of  metaphysical  writers,  he  has  con- 
Ted  his  own  reelings  to  be  an  iBralbble  standard  of  those  of  humao  I 
.ore  in  general.     It  is  ciuila  true  that  the  ei/e  is  aSecIed  only  by  the  | 
jrees  oflighl ;  but  by  thia  expression  the  mind  is  here  obviously  meant.  I 
The  author,  when  speaking  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  gamut,  draws  no               I 
^tinctiou  between  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  those  of  the  eye.    Those               "i 
ipdividosla,  then,  wbnse  cases  I  have  cited,  and  who  cannot  disliuguish                 I 
4ark  bmwn  fioui  scarlet,  bufT  from  orangn,  or  violet  from  pink,  would 
'   probably  subscribe  to  Lord  Jeflrey's  positions.    But  other  individuals,  I 
inch  as  Wilkie  and  Huydon,  have  an  intense  sensibility  to  shades  of  every  I 
^--   -■  '  if  every  degree ;  and  some  painlera  have  assured  me,  that  they 

e  a  very  decided  emotion  i>i  contemplating  colours,  indepen-  I 

denily  of  every  associatica  ;  and  declare,  that  they  perceive  harmony,  con-  | 

gruity,  and  incongruity  in  their  arrangements,  e«en  on  s.  plam  board,  as  ' 

certainly  and  a  a  distinctly  as  they  distinguish  harmauy  anddiscard  in  sound.  | 

Lord  Jeffrey,  in  criticising  this  work  in  Tki  Edinhurgh  Eenicv.  No. 
J8,  controverts  these  inferences.     "  Without  meaning,"  says  he,  "to  call 
'    IQ  queatioa  the  fact  of  the  depression  of  his  skull,  we  happen  to  ^oio 
tital  the  individual  here  mentioned  has  a  remarkably  fine  and  exact  per-  i 

cption  of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  luolcA  Mem  from  memory  wiih  a  1 

recision  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  many  ladies  and  dress-makera.  | 

'    '         'eo  an  uncommon  sensibility  lo  then-  beauty  ;  and  spends  more 

most  people  in  gazing  on  bright  Bowers  and  peacocks'  necks,  I 

•ring,  he  hopes  innocently,  lehal  can  be  E'lc  cauat  of  hit  enjoy  t 

vent.     Even  the  phrenologiels,  we  think,  must  admit  that,  in  hit  out,  • 

U  cannot  be  the  piodominance  of  the  appropriate  faculty,  since  they  have  ' 

tucertained  that  he  is  totally  destitute  of  the  organ."  L 

In  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  answer  to  this  criti-  I 

9ism,t  I  asked,  "How could  you  assert  inthe  ^ncyc^opiuli'ii,  that 'cnloui 
i*  in  all  cases  absolutely  indiffcrcnl  to  the  eye,'  if  you  were  conscious 
nhcn  you  wrote  of  possessing  '  an  uncommon  seniibilily  to  ihtir  beauty  7' 
How  could  you  stigmatize  aa  'pedantry  ani  jargoa '  the  doctrine  of  '  tha 

*  Ski-  la  PDnchon.  du  Crrvtau,  tome  t„  p.  81. 

t  Phrnahgicni  Jmrmd,  »oL  iv.,  r.  1,  and  also  p.  B43.    I  beg  leare  to      ' 
Oe  reader  to  these  Letters  for  an  answer  to  the  whole  of  Lord  Jeffrev' 
licisms  on  ibis  work.    The  Aist  is  published  also  separately 
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harmony  and  compotition  of  tints,  and  the  chamu  and  dtfiicaUiM  of  a 
judicioui  colouring,*  and  aaaert,  *  that  if  all  those  coloara  were  filiriy  n^ 
ranged,  on  a  plain  board,  accordinff  to  the  most  rigid  nilea  of  this  rap 
poacd  harmony,  nobody  but  the  author  of  the  theory  would  perceiTe  Ai 
Mmailett  beauty  in  the  exhibition,  or  be  the  least  offended  by  reveniog  their 
collocation/  when  all  the  time  you  enjoyed  in  yourself '  a  remarkmbry  Cam 
and  exact  perception  of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  matdk  ihem  ihmi  bm- 
mory  with  a  precision  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  many  ladiaa  nd 
dress-makers  V  ** 

In  a  note  to  the  89th  number  of  the  Review  Lord  Jeffrey  replied  to 
this  argument  as  follows  :  **  There  are  two  questions  hero ;  first,  whe- 
ther there  are  any  grounds,  from  inconsistency  or  otherwise,  to  impeadi 
the  credit  of  the  reviewer,  when  he  says  that  he  can  tUftinguUk  coloon 
and  shades  of  colours  with  more  than  common  accuracy  t  and,  jecmuUf, 
whether  there  are  any  such  grounds  for  disbelieving  him,  when  ha  siyi 
that  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  their  beauty  1  The  first  is  the  main  alleBi- 
tion,  and  formed  the  whole  original  subject  of  controrersr.  Mr.  Cooue 
alleged  that  the  or^n  of  colour  was  actually  depressed  in  the  head  of 
that  individual,  and  mferred  that  he  probably  did  not  know  scarlet  from 
brown  :  it  was  answered  that  this  was  a  mistake,  for  he  was  known  to 
have  a  remarkably  fine  perception  of  colours  and  their  diversities :  and 
the  replication  to  this  in  the  pamphlet  is,  that  that  cannot  well  be,  since 
he  himself  had  stated,  in  the  Eucyclopaedia,  that  all  colours  are  indiSe- 
rent  to  the  eye,  and  one  just  as  beautiful  as  another.  Well,  suppose  he 
had  said  so,  where  would  have  been  the  inconsistency  ?  for  where  is  the 
connexion  between  the  allegations  that  are  held  to  be  contradictorr  t  A 
man  who  happens  to  think  brown  as  beautiful  as  scarlet,  may  sarelj  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  them^-or  rather,  he  must  perceive  it,  when 
he  compares  them,  in  this  way,  as  two  distinct  and  distinguishable  objects. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  discrediting  the  re- 
viewer's leading  allegation,  that  the  individual  alluded  to,  though  desti- 
tute of  the  phrenological  organ,  can  discriminate  colours  with  onusQal 
readiness  and  precision." 

In  answer  to  these  remarks,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  Lord  Jeffrey 
overstates  my  objection.  The  paragraph  on  which  he  comments  is  printed 
in  this  work  verbatim  as  it  stood  in  the  edition  reviewed,  and  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  I  did  not  allege  that  the  organ  was  absolutely  wanting 
in  his  head,  and  did  not  infer  that  he  was  incapable  of  perceiving  colours, 
or  that  **  he  probably  did  not  know  scarlet  from  brown."  On  the  contrary, 
the  statement  was  merely  that  the  organ  is  "  depressed  ;"  that  is  to  say, 
that  in  him  it  is  deficient  in  size  relatively  to  the  other  organs — whereas 
in  the  painters  it  is  large.  The  work  itself  aflforded  information  of  the 
effect  of  a  depressed  organ  :  it  is  said  that  **  Perception  is  the  lowett 
degree  of  activity  '*  of  every  intellectual  faculty  ;  '*  when  a  coloured  ob- 
ject is  presented,  and  the  individual  cannot  perceive,  so  as  to  distinguish 
the  hues,  he  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faculty  of  colour  ;*' 
"  each  organ  will  enable  the  mind  to  recall  the  impressions  which  it  served 
at  first  to  receive  ;*'  and  memory  is  merely  *'  a  degree  of  activity  to  each 
faculty.**  A  friend  in  India,  after  reading  Lord  Jeffrey's  note,  wrote  to 
mo  as  follows  :  "  Melody  is  the  pleasure  arising  from  successions  of  simple 
sounds  suited  to  each  other.  Harmony  is  that  arising  from  combined 
sounds,  or  from  several  striking  the  ear  simultaneously,  as  in  a  band  play- 
ing different  parts.  The  former  requires  much  less  of  the  organ  than  the 
latter,  and  hence  the  Scotch,  with  no  great  Tunc,  are  melodists,  but 
nothing  as  musicians.  In  like  manner,  the  allocation  of  the  simple  colours 
is  their  melody,  and  the  combination  of  several  is  harmony.  Lord  Jeffrey 
'^  -  place  one  riband  beside  another  very  well,  but  not  perceive 
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hawMJoy  of  combined  colours."*  There  is  no  inconsislency,  iherefore, 
fcelween  iho  depteseion  of  Lord  Jeiftey's  organ  of  Colouring  and  Ihe 
nuuiifealatiiin]  nbich  he  deacribea.  Even  Mr.  Miloe  ia  Me  lo  perceiie 
■omQ  coionrs  and  lo  dislinguish  differenies  between  Ihcm,  and  he  has 
memory  of  aome  ofHbem  ;  aTrhough  in  him  ihe  organ  ia  can»idera.bljr  mora 
duiesacd  than  in  Lord  Jeffrey. 

ea)  objeclioQ  alaled  in  the  worlc  was,  that  painteTanot  only  dia- 

differencBs,  but  enjoy  direct  pleaante  from  "  contemplating  coloura 

mdependenlty  or  e«ery  HssociBtion ;    and  tbal  Ihey  percciie  faarniony, 

congmity,  and  incongruity  in  their  arrangements,  even  on  a  plain  board,  aa 

riainly  and  distinctly  as  tbeydialinguiah  harmony  and  discord  in  sounds  i" 

liich  aaaertions  Lord  Jeffrey  designaled  as  pedantry  and  jargon. 

In  answer  to  my  statement,  therefore,  he  onght  to  have  proved  thai, 

notwithiilaiidinghiB  depressed  organ,  he  poBaosaes  the  faculty  in  thia  higher 

degree,  tliai  he  actually  receivea  dire«  pleasure  from  colours,  and  peiceives 

Iheir  harmonies  and  discord.      In  No,  8S  of  the  Knicu  he  endeavoiired 

to  do  tbia,  by  referring  to  hia  "  remarkably  fine  and  eiact  peruplion  of 

colours,  so  as  lobe  able  to  match  Ihemfrom  memory  ;"  and  lo  his  delight 

"  in  gating  on  bright  flowers  and  peacocks'  necka :"  and  in  No.  89  of 

the  Jiemcia  he  favours  ns  with  the  foUaning  additional  argumcata  in 

support  of  this  position  : 

-'  But,  in  the  neit  place,"  says  he,  "  and  this  ia  still  more  material,  it 
ertain  that  the  indiridual  in  questtoa  does  710I  maintain,  in  tlie  Ency- 
sdia,  that  there  ia  no  beauty  tn  coloura  or  combination  of  colours — 

t  know  who  has  looked  inla  a.  line  of  it,  ia,  not  lo  deny  ihe  eiislence 
of  beauty,  but  to  explain  its  nature  and  causes,  in  colours  as  in  everything 
else  :  and,  accordmgly,  not  only  is  there  no  doubt  thrown  on  the  fact  of 
their  beauty,  but  ita  reality,  and  that  of  ihe  pacubar  pleasure  afforded  by 
tl,  is  both  elpresaly  aaserted  in  1  varicly  of  pasaaaes,  and  COTulanlly  B9- 
■umcd  and  taken  for  granted,  as  the  very  basis  of  the  theory,  and  the  tost 
of  the  illusttalioos  which  are  urged  in  its  support.  The  theory  ia,  that 
colours  are  beautiful,  not  iu  consequence  of  the  mere  organic  operation 
of  their  physical  qualiliea  on  the  eye,  bat  in  consequence  of  their  habitual 
MiocnUian  with  certain  simpls  emolioni  or  mental  qualities,  of  which 
fiiey  remind  us  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Thus  blue,  for  ecample.  ia 
mid  to  be  beautiful,  because  it  ia  the  colour  of  the  unclouded  sky — green, 
because  it  is  that  of  vernni  woods  and  summer  meadows — and  red,  be- 
cause it  reminds  us  of  the  season  of  roaes,  or  of  the  blusbes  of  youth  and 
ianocence  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  these  Kssociations  ara  dialurbed,  the 
lleauiy  which  they  created  disappears.  Green  would  not  be  beaatiful  in 
tiie  sky,  nor  blue  on  the  cheek,  nor  vermilion  on  Ihe  grass.  The  doctrine 
h  precisely  ihe  same  as  to  the  beauty  of  combination  of  colours,  and  it  is 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  aimilir  il lustrations.  Throughout  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  invariably  asaumod  as  indispuiabte,  thai  they  are  hciaiti- 
fitl,  and  afford  pleasure  to  those  who  admire  them — though  it  is  alleged 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pedantry  in  those  who  dogmatize  on  the  laws 
Of  their  harmony,  and  affect  to  limit  iheir  pleasing  combinations  eiclu- 
nrely  to  certain  arrangements.  It  is  ma^lained,  as  before,  that  their 
beauty  depends  nUirf/y  on  the  associations  with  which  they  ara  connected  ; 
•nd  while  it  is  admitted  that  certain  combinations  will  generally  cicite 
|l)e  same  sssacialione  tn  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  same  parsuits,  it 
U  denied  Ihat  these  are  either  universal  or  unvarying,  or  that  Ihe  feeling 
they  undoubtedly  eicite  can  ever  be  re/erred  to  the  organic  action  of  tha 
^  '  I  underslandthallWs  defect  is  apparent  in  some  painters  ;  Ihey  are  oapa- 
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coloured  light  on  the  eense.  Tbeie  opiniont  may  be  riglit  or  wrong,  b«| 
the  only  queciion  now  at  istue  ii,  whether  they  are  inconaiBtent  wiui  the 
adiniibiou  of  the  fact,  that  colours  are  beautiful  1  and  whether  the  man 
who  holds  them  must  be  disbelieved,  when  he  aays  that  he  haa  a  keea 
sense  of  tnis  kind  of  btauty  V* 

In  this  note  Lord  Jeffrey  no  longer  wonders  what  can  be  the  eauMt  of 
his  enjoyment  from  the  bright  flowers  and  peacocks*  necka.  He  iofofms 
us  distinctly,  that  he  has  no  direct  perception  of  beauty  in  their  colonn  as 
mere  colours,  but  that  the  beauty  perceived  by  him  depends  "  entirtlfoo 
the  associations  with  which  they  are  connected."  "  Uoloars,"  aifys  he, 
**  are  beautiful,  not  in  consequence  of  the.  mere  organic  opermtian,  of  l&rir 
fkysical  qualities  on  the  eye,  but  in  consequence  of  their  habitoal  aMSodaikm 
with  certain  simple  emotions  or  mental  qualities  of  which  they  remind  m 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways/'  It  now  turns  out,  accordingly,  that  hia  plea- 
sure in  contemplating  the  bright  flowers  and  peacocks*  necka  arose,  not 
from  any  quality  in  Uiese  objects  themselves,  nor  from  any  direct  effect 
produced  by  them  on  his  own  mind,  but  from  sometliing  else,  which  they 
served  merely  to  introduce  to  his  fancy.  He  was  pleased,  for  example, 
with  the  red  of  the  flowers,  not  because  it  was  a  colour  gratefal  in  itaelf, 
but  because  it  reminded  him  of  the  lovely  season  in  which  rosea  are  pro- 
duced, or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  and  innocence  ;  and  he  delighted  in  the 
blue  of  the  peacocks*  necks,  not  because  that  colour  was  intrinaicallj 
pleasing,  but  because  it  excited  the  recollection  of  the  unclouded  aky. 
The  painters,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  or^n  is  large,  state  that 
the  source  of  their  pleasure  in  colours  is  very  different.  They  inform 
me  that  Lord  Jeffrey's  love  of  bright  flowers  and  peacocks*  necka  indi<»te8 
that  his  perception  of  colours  is  feeble ;  because  a  strong  atimalaa  ia 
necessary  to  excite  it  to  action,  and  even  when  thus  stimulated,  he  ia  not 
capable  of  feeling  direct  pleasure  from  colours,  nor  of  perceiving  their  har- 
mony and  discord,  but  they  servo  merely  to  introduce  extrinsic  ideas  and 
emotions.  His  experience,  therefore,  corresponds  in  the  most  complete 
manner  with  the  "  depressed  *'  state  of  the  organ  in  his  head. 

This  is  so  plain  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  illustration  ;  but  we  may  suppose 

a  young  military  officer  to  assert  that  there  is  no  harmony  nor  discord  in 

sounds,  and  no  direct  pleasure  in  melody  ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  enjoys 

great  delight  in  hearing  a  military  band.     If  we  should  ask  him  what  ia 

the  source  of  his  delight  in  the  band,  and  he  should  answer,  **  Oh,  the 

notes  themselves  give  me  no  pleasure,  but  they  remind  me  of  the  gay 

uniforms,  the  waving  plumes,  and  the  martial  pomp  of  our  regiment ;  they 

recall  the  summer  evening's  parade,  with  the  fairy  forms  and  angel  smiles 

of  female  loveliness  which  then  hover  around  us  ;  in  short,  with  me,  the 

beauty  of  the  music  depends  entirely  on  the  associations  which  it  serves 

to  introduce."     Who  that  enjoys  sensibility  to  music  would  not  say,  that 

Phrenology  would  be  in  fault  if  the  man  who  made  such  a  statement  were 

not  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tunel     In  fact,  the  individual  supposed 

would  never  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  music  itself;  to  him  it  would  be 

mere  sound,  exciting  in  his  mind  ideas  of  the  lancers,  the  parade,  and 

female  beauty,  which  would  be  the  real  objects  of  his  admiration  and  the 

sources  of  his  enjoyment.     This  case  is  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  Lord 

Jeffrey,  in  regard  to  colours.  *The  colours  themselves  exhibit  no  beauty 

to  his  mind  :  they  never  engage  his  attention  by  their  own  loveliness  ;  but 

merely  usher  in  extraneous  ideas  and  emotions,  in  which  he  finds  his 

^ratification.     Would  not  Phrenology  be  in  fault,  if  in  him  the  organ  of 

Uolouring  were  otherwise  than  **  depressed  1" 

A  legal  practitioner,  in  a  Scotch  provincial  town,  whom  I  have  seen, 
and  iu  whom  this  organ  was  very  large,  was  engrossed  by  a  passion  for 
flowers,  even  to  the  neglect  of  his  professional  duties.     It  is  probabie  that 
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the  intense  sensibility  to  colours,  which  accompanies  a  large  developement 
of  the  organ,  was  the  source  of  this  interest. 

Phrenologists  are  accustomed  to  infer  the  particular  powers  which  are 
most  vigorous  in  an  author's  mind  from  the  manifestations  of  them  in  his 
works ;  and  none. affords  better  scope  for  observation  than  the  faculty  of 
Colouring.  Unless  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  an  author  by 
colours  be  very  strong,  he  has  no  inducement  to  introduce  them  in  his 
works,  for  he  can  easily  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects  without  ad- 
verting to  their  hues.  When,  therefore,  we  find  him  minutely  describing 
shades  and  tints,^  and  dwelling  on  colours  and  their  effects  with  evident 
delight,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  organ  is  large.  Mr.  Tennant,  the 
author  of  Anster  Fair,  frequently  does  so,  and  in  his  head  the  organ  is  large. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  women  than  in  men  ;  and,  accordingly, 
some  women,  as  co/oum/«,have  equalled  the  masters  among  men  ;  while^ 
as  painters,  women,  in  general,  have  always  been  inferior  to  the  other  sex. 
The  faculty  aids  the  flower-painter,  enameller,  dyer,  and,  in  general,  all 
who  occupy  themselves  with  colours.  Its  great  energy  gives  a  passion 
for  colours,  but  not  necessarily  a  delicate  taste  in  them.  Taste  depends 
upon  a  perfect  rather  than  a  very  powerful  activity  of  the  faculties.  In 
several  oriental  nations^  for  example,  the  faculty  appears,  from  their  love 
of  colours,  to  be  strong,  and,  nevertheless,  they  display  bad  taste  in  the 
application  of  them. 

If  any  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  very  limited  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  the  developement  of  the  organ  of  Colouring  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  it  appears  to  be  large  in  those  countries  where 
vegetation  displays  the  greatest  brilliance  of  tint,  and  deficient  where  the  as- 
pect  of  nature  is  dreary  and  unvariegated.  The  organ,  for  instance,  seems 
to  be  large  in  the  Chinese  ;  while  it  is  small  in  the  Esquimaux,  to  whom 
the  sky,  and  snow,  and  ice  are  almost  the  only  objects  of  vision.  Captain 
Parry  mentions  that  dying  is  an  art  wholly  unknown  to  the  Esquimaux.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observed,  that,  in  persons  bom  blind,  tho  organ  of  Co- 
lo,uring  is  in  general  less  developed  than  in  persons  who  see,  or  who  have 
become  blind  in  mature  age.  I  have  repeatedly  verified  this  observation 
in  asylums  for  the  blind.  Indeed  it  is  possible,  by  observing  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  organ  of  Colouring,  to  distinguish  individuals  who  have 
become  blind  in  infancy  from  others  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  mature 
age ;  in  the  former  the  organ  is  much  less  developed  than  in  the  latter. 
James  Wilson,  of  Belfast,  author  of  Biography  of  the  Blinds  lost  his  sight 
from  small-pox  at  four  years  of  age.  His  right  eye  was  subsequently 
couched,  and  he  saw. till  he  was  seven  ;  his  vision  was  then  again  extin- 
guished by  a  furious  cow,  and  he  has  continued  blind  ever  since.  After 
he  became  blind  he  learned  to  work  as  a  carpenter ;  he  also  acquired 
such  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  places,  as  to  be  able  to  act 
as  a  kind  of  courier  for  the  merchants,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  round  Belfast ;  he  boasts  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  and 
possesses  a  very  extensive  memory  for  persons,  places,  names,  and  dates. 
I  saw  him  in  1836,  when  he  was  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age :  at  that 
tiime  his  organs  of  Colouring  were  very  small ;  while  those  of  Individu- 
ality, Size,  and  Number  were  large,  and  those  of  Form  and  Locality  very 
large.  His  temperament  was  nervous,  bilious,  and  a  little  sanguine. 
The  organs  which  had  been  most  exercised  appeared  to  have  attained 
the  largest  size,  while  the  organs  of  Colouring,  which  had  been  dormant, 
had  apparently  scarcely  grown  from  infancy.  A  mask  of  him  was  taken, 
and  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  he  had  seen  a  bookseller  of  Augsburg,  blind 
from  birth,  who  mainta^ined  that  it  is  not  the  eye,  but  the  intellect,  which 

*  Parry's  Voyages,  I2mo.,  vol.  v.»  p.  295. 
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.-ecognisPH,  juJgca,  and  produces  projiorlicm  among  coloiiri. 
vidiial  asN<'Ttt>d,  ihat,  by  ineans  of  an  internal  sense,  he  had  precise nodoH 
of  colour:*,  and  it  i«  a  fuct  that  he  determined  their  harmony  exactly.  He 
hud  :i  number  of  glass  beads,  of  various  colours,  which  be  foruMd  iaie 
dideri'iii  li;;urrs,  and  always  produced  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
colours.  After  making  a  great  elfort  of  this  kind,  he  experienced  pain 
immediately  above  the  eye,  particularly  over  the  right  eye.*  I  have  seen 
a  t>lind  man,  in  Stirling,  wiio  distinguished  colours  with  great  accuracy 
by  means  of  touch.  Dcrham,  in  his  Phytico- Theology, i  mentiona  a  aimi' 
lar  case,  and  observes,  that  **  although  the  eye  be  the  usual  jndjn  of 
colours,  yet  some  have  been  able  to  distinguish  them  by  feeling.*'  IhaTe 
conversed  wiih  persons  born  blind,  who  assured  me  that  they  couU  form 
no  conception  whatever  of  colour,  nor  of  the  phenomena  of  sight.  I  can- 
not conceive,  therefore,  that  the  blind  bookseller  of  Augsburg,  epoken  ci 
by  Dr.  Gall,  had  precise  notions  of  colours,  simdar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
persons  who  st^e.  The  blind  man  at  Stirling,  who  distinguished  colonn 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  was  guided  by  diti'crences  in  the  texture  of  the 
objects.  He  practised  cliieliy  on  the  dresses  of  the  passengers  in  the 
beautiful  walk  round  Stirling  Castle  ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  by  rubbing  his 
hand  along  the  pile  of  the  sleeve,  distinguish,  with  much  readiness  and 
accuracy,  a  black  coat,  a  brown  coat,  a  blue  coat,  and  a  green  coaL  Ths 
skin  un  the  points  of  the  fingers  had  acquired  a  most  eztraordinazr  softr 
ness  and  delicacy,  from  long  practice  of  this  operation.  In  his  mind  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  distinct  tactile  perception,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  green,  another  which  ho  designated  brown,  and  so  on ;  bnt  I 
cannot  conceive  that  such  impressions  at  all  resembled  the  common  ap- 
prehensions of  colours  enjoyed  by  persons  who  enjoy  perfect  vision.  Dr. 
Spurzhcim  says :  **  Many  blind  persons  have  assured  me  of  their  incapacity 
to  distinguish  colours.  A  few,  however,  discern  white  from  black,  because 
white  sucfaces  are  in  general  smoother  than  black.  When  the  blind  pie- 
tend  to  distinguish  colours,  they  do  no  more  than  determine  surfaces  of 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  smoothness,  without  acquiring  any  idea  of  co- 
lour in  itself."^ 

The  organ  is  considered  as  established. 

27.  LOCALITY. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  the  taste  which  he  had  for  natural  history 
mduced  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  woods  in  order  to  catch  birds,  or  to 
discover  their  nests  *,  and  although  he  was  expert  in  accomplishing  these 
objects,  yet,  when  he  wished  to  return  to  the  nests,  he  generally  found  it 
impossible  to  retrace  his  way,  or  to  light  upon  the  tree  which  he  had 
marked,  or  the  snares  which  he  had  set.  This  difficulty  did  not  arise 
from  inattention  ;  for,  before  quitting  the  spot,  he  stuck  branches  into  the 
ground,  and  cut  marks  on  trees,  to  guide  him  in  his  return,  but  all  in  vain, 
lie  was  obliged  to  take  constantly  along  with  him  one  of  his  school-fellows, 
named  Scheidler,  who,  with  the  least  possible  effort  of  attention,  went 
always  directly  to  the  place  where  a  snare  was  set,  even  although 
they  had  sometimes  placed  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  quarter  that  was  not  fami- 
liarly known  to  them.  As  this  youth  possessed  only  very  ordinary  talents 
in  other  respects,  Dr.  Gall  was  much  struck  with  his  facility  in  recollect- 
ing places,  and  frequently  asked  him  how  he  contrived  to  guide  himself 
so  surely ;  to  which  he  replied  by  asking  Gall,  m  his  turn,  how  he  con- 
trived to  lose  himself  everywhere.  In  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining 
some  explanation  of  this  peculiarity,  Dr.  Gall  moulded  his  head,  and  after- 

*  Sur  Um  Fonetions  du  Cerveau,  tome  v.,  p.  85. 

i  Book  iv.,  ch.  a  %  Phrtnology,  p.  226. 
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ward  endeayoored  to  disconrer  persons  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
wne  faculty.  The  celebrated  landscape-painter,  Schaanberger,  told  him 
that,  in  his  travels,  ho  was  in  the  custom  of  making  only  a  very  general 
sketch  of  counfo«6s  which  interested  him,  and  that  afterward,  when  he 
wished  to  produce  a  more  complete  picture,  every  tree,  every  group'  of 
bushes,  and  every  stone  of  considerable  msgnitude,  presented  itself  spon- 
taneously to  his  mind.  About  the  same  period  Dr.  Gall  became  acquainted 
with  M.  Meyer,  author  of  the  Romance  of  Dia-na-Soret  a  person  who  found 
no  pleasure  except  in  a  wandering  life.  Sometimes  he  went  from  house 
to  house  in  the  country,  and  at  other  times  attached  himself  to  some  man 
of  fortune,  to  accompany  him  in  extended  travels.  He  had  an  astonishing 
faculty  of  recollecting  the  different  places  which  he  had  seen.  Dr.  Gail 
moulded  his  head  also ;  he  then  placed  it  and  the  other  two  together,  and 
compared  them  attentively :  they  presented  great  differences  in  many 
points,  but  he  was  struck  with  the  singular  form  which  appeared  in  all  the 
three  a  little  above  the  eyes,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  the  organ  of  Indi- 
viduality ;  namely,  two  large  prominences  commencing  near  each  side  of 
the  nose,  and  going  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  almost  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  From  that  time  he  was  led  to  suppose  that  the 
talent  for  recollecting  places  depended  on  a  primitive  faculty,  of  which  the 
organ  was  situated  under  this  part  of  the  skull ;  and  innumerable  subse- 
quent observations  confirmed  this  infierence.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  states,  that  '*  the  special  faculty  of  this  organ  and  the 
sphere  of  its  activity  remain  to  be  determined.  It  makes  the  traveller, 
geographer,  and  landscape-painter ;  recollects  localities  ;  and  give  notions 
of  perspective.  It  seems  to  me,**  says  he,  "  that  it  is  the  faculty  of 
Locality  in  general.  As  soon  as  we  have  conceived  the  existence  of  an 
object  and  its  qualities,  it  must  necessarily  occupy  a  place,  and  this  is  the 
faculty  that  conceives  the  places  occupied  by  the  objects  that  surround 
us."t  Sir  George  Mackenzie  considers  the  primitive  faculty  to  be  that 
of  perceiving  relative  position.  Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  that  "  notions  of 
perspective  *'  are  given' by  Locality,  but  certain  facts,  already  noticed, 
appear  to  show  that  these  depend  rather  on  Size :  in  other  respects  his 
observations  coincide  with  my  own  experience. 

Persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  form  vivid  and  distinct  conceptions 
of  situations  and  scenery  which  they  have  seen  or  heard  described,  and 
they  have  great  power  in  recalling  such  conceptions.  When  the  faculty 
is  active  from  internal  excitement  of  the  organ,  such^eas  are  presented 
to  the  mind  involuntarily.  In  the  mask  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  organ  is 
large.  Readers,  similarly  endowed,  are  almost  as  much  delighted  with 
his  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  by  a  tour  made  by  themselves  amid  the 
mountain  glens ;  while  those  m  whom  the  organ  is  small  are  quite  unin- 
terested  by  his  most  splendid  poetical  landscapes.  This  author  wrote  so 
pictorially,  that  he  almost  saves  an  artist,  who  means  to  illustrate  his 
pages,  the  trouble  of  invention. 

Authors  in  whom  this  organ  is  moderately  developed  treat  of  places  in 
a  very  different  manner.  Mr.  Tennant,  the  author  of  Anster  Fair  and 
T%e  Thane  of  Fife^  merely  designates,  by  appropriate  epithets,  the  lead- 
ing features  of  a  landscape,  in  a  way  which  excites  a  pleasing  and  distinct 
recollection  of  it  in  those  who  have  seen  it,  bat  which  calls  up  no  picture 
in  the  mind  of  a  reader  who  was  not  familiar  with  it  before ;  and  in  his 
head  the  organ  of  J^iocality  is  below  an  average  size.  The  following  lines 
are  characteristic  of  his  manner : 

*  Nearly  the  whole  of  Dr.  Gairs  section  on  Locality  is  translated  in  7^ 
Pkrenohgtcal  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  dSi. 
t  Pkrmoiogy,  p.  280. 
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"  Neit  them  the  troopers  each  on  fenreat  itead 

That  dwell  wUhin  Ike  warm  mndfloway  data 
Wlurt  Annan  and  when  E»k,  and  LiddU,  lead 

Thnr  Mtream*  down  tripping  through  tkt  tmuty  nalm^ 
And  where  the  stronger  and  more  aweUmg  Tweidt 

Emergent  from  hit  midland  mountain,  trail* 
Voluminous  and  broad  hit  watert  down 

To  meet  the  briny  sea  by  bulwarked  Berwick  town." 

Tho  organ  is  large  in  the  busts  and  portraits  ol  all  eminent  Davifatfln 
and  travellers,  such  as  Columbus,  Cook,  and  Mungo  Park ;  also  in  snU 
astronomers  and  geographers,  as  Kepler,  Galileo,  '^cho  Brmh^,  and  New* 
ton.  In  Tasso  the  poet,  also,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  large,  and  ha 
manifested  the  faculty  in  a  high  degree.  Several  cases  are  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Gall  of  individuals  passionately  fond  of  travelling,  in  whom  the 
organ  was  greatly  developed  ;  and  a  similar  instance  is  reported  bj  Mr. 
Schiolz,  a  Danish  magistrate,  in  The  Phrenological  JaumoL*  Thn 
faculty  gives  what  is  called  '*  coup  d'cnlf"  and  judgment  of  tho  capabQfr> 
ties  of  ground.  It  is  necessary  to  the  military  draaghtsman,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  general  in  war.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  he  had 
observed  tho  organ  large  in  distinguished  players  at  cheat ;  and  he  con- 
ceived their  talent  to  condist  in  the  faculty  of  conceiving  clearly  a  great 
number  of  the  possible  positions  of  the  men. 

Some  persons  have  a  natural  tact  in  discriminating  and  recoUectiiw  the 
situation  of  the  organs  on  the  phrenological  bust,  and  perceiTingaifEB- 
rences  in  the  forms  of  the  head,  while  others  experience  toe  greatest  difll- 
eulty  in  doing  so.  The  former  have  Locality,  Sixe,  and  Form  large  ;  the 
latter  have  them  small,  indicated  by  a  general  narrowness  at  the  top  of 
the  nose.  These  state  their  owa  inability  to  observe  as  an  objection 
against  the  system ;  but  this  is  as  if  Mr.  Milne  were  to  deny  the  diversity 
of  certain  colours,  because  his  own  organ  of  Colouring  is  so  defective  that 
he  cannot  perceive  it. 

Locality  appears  to  be  an  element  in  a  genios  for  geometry.  In  the 
h<*ad8  or  busts  of  six  or  seven  eminent  mathematicians  which  I  hare  care- 
fully examined,  this  organ,  and  also  those  of  Size,  Individuality,  and 
Comparison,  are  large.  Indeed  pure  geometry  treats  only  of  the  relations 
of  space,  and  does  not  imply  agency,  or  any  relation  except  that  of  pro- 
portion ;  and  hence  it  might  be  legitimately  inferred  to  belong  to  the . 
sphere  of  the  organs  now  mentioned.  Negative  cases  also  coincide  with 
these  positive  observations.  Zhero  Colbum,  the  American  yonth  who 
was  celebrated  for  his  arithmetical  powers,  turned  his  attention  to  mathe* 
matics,  but  with  very  little  success.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been 
taught  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  understood  the  propositions,  bat 
felt  no  interest  in  the  study.  He  liked  algebra  much  better ;  vod  he  has 
tho  organ  of  Number  large,  but  that  of  Locality  deficient.  The  gentle- 
man who  had  taken  charge  of  his  education^  it  is  said,  at  first  intended 
him  for  a  mathematician,  but  afterward,  finding  that  his  genius  did  not  lie 
that  way,  directed  his  attention  to  law.  Mr.  George  Bidder,  when  a  mere 
child,  displayed  such  astonishing  talent  as  a  mental  calculator,  that  seve- 
ral gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  were  induced  to  take  charge  of  his  education ; 
and,  on  tho  supposition  that  his  abilities  extended  to  mathematical  science 
generally,  selected  for  him  the  profession  of  an  engineer.  Having  heard 
of  this  intention,  and  having  observed  that  in  his  head  the  organs  of  the 
geometrical  faculties  were  not  developed  in  any  extraordinary  -degree,  I 
inferred  that  his  eminence  as  a  geometrician  would  not  equal  that  which 
id  attained  as  a  calculator,  and  communicated  thkb  conviction  in  wri- 
o  Principal  Baird,  one  of  his  patrons.    Mr.  Bidder  subseqnenUy 

♦  Vol,  viii.,  p.  64. 
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itinguiihed 
lommoa  ability  in  ihe  class. 

irsTailg,  thai  malbemalica  tSbnl  eierciae  to  the  reflecting 
»t  iheir  lendenc)',  aa  a  braqcli  of  education,  is  to  cullivate 
•eiieral  reaioaing :  Game  pcianaa  regard  tbem  aa  the  beat 
ne  uselast  logic  of  the  scbools.  This  idea  appeaii  to  mo 
a.  Geometry  Itsala  of  the  piopoitioiis  of  space,  and  alge- 
tn  and  Btithuielii:  of  tiie  relalioaa  of  numbers,  and  the  Uitee  coasUlulc 
the  grand  elements  of  the  science  of  pure  mathsinatica.  For  judging  of 
the  ijropactiont  of  space,  the  faculties  of  Size,  Locality,  andjndividuslily. 
Billed  by  Comparison,  are  those  essentially  required  )  wbile  ihe  faculliee 
•f  Numbec  and  Order,  also  aided  by  Compariaoa,  are  Iha  chief  poweri 
necessary  for  dealing  with  the  ptoportiona  of  numbers.  Cauaalion  alwoya 
tmpliea  power,  force,  or  agency  j  and  the  idea  of  cauiilion  or  eiBciency 
itoea  not  at  all  enter  into  ths  propoiitiona  of  pure  inathomatics.  The 
popular  error  ia  not  eanclioned  by  the  authority  of  the  masters  in  phito- 
nphy.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  "  the  malhcmatical  pail  in  some  men'* 
minds  is  good,  and  the  logicul  is  bad.  Some  can  reaaoti  wsll  of  numbers 
fend  quantiliea,  that  cannot  reason  well  in  wordi."  Dugald  Slewarl  te- 
EMuka,  that  "  when  it  is  atated  in  the  form  of  a  aelf-evident  truth,  thai 
mtgniladea  which  coincide,  oi  which  exactly  All  the  same  apace,  are  equal 
to  one  another,  the  beginner  readily  yields  his  assent. to  the  propnaition  ; 
and  this  nssenl,  nithout  going  any  farther,  is  all  that  is  required  in  any  of 
dlB  demonstrations  of  the  first  six  hooka  of  Euclid."*     Mr.  Stewart  was 

■be  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  firtt  six  bo^  of  Euclid,  which  constiluta 
>  large  portion  of  atommon  mathematical  education,  reUte  eiclusirely 
M  the  proportions  of  space  or  magnitude,  and  do  not  imply  causation. 
'  Professor  Leslie  states,  ihattbe  jekolBtlnicliire  of  geometry  iigrouitdtd 
OB  the  tintplt  eompanMOn  of  IriangUr;  and  Mr.  Stewart  corrects  this 
leinaik  by  observing,  that  "  it  is  expressed  in  terms  too  unqualifieil. 
S'Alemhert  has  mentioned  another  principle,  as  not  less  fundamental,  the 

C:saurement  of  angles  by  circular  arches."  It  ia  ohviaua  that  bolb  tri- 
glea  and  circular  arches  are  mere  forms  of  space.  "  Fluxions,"  says 
I'Tofesaor  Plsyfair,  "  were,  with  Newton,  nothing  siss  than  mcoiuru  of 
lis  tilodliet  with  which  variable  or  flowing  ^uantiliei  were  supposed  to 
■ba  generated,  and  Ihey  might  be  of  any  onagnitude,  providing  Ihey  were  in 
'tbs  ratio  of  those  velocities,  or,  which  is  the  same,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
nascent  or  evanescent  increments."!  Sir  John  Herachel  remarks,  that 
,"it  muat  be  recollected  that  there  are  minds  which,  thnugb  not  devoid  of 
teasotiing  powers,  yet  manifest  a  decided  inaptitude  for  mathematical 
Undiea — ^which  are  ealiinativc — not  caUalaiing,  and  which  are  more  im- 

rjssod  by  analogies,  and  by  apparent  preponderance  of  general  evidencs 
argument,  than  by  mathematical  demonstration,  where  all  the  argument 
H  on  one  side,  and  no  show  of  reason  can  be  e.thibiled  on  the  other.  The 
mathematician  listens  only  to  one  side  of  a  quesliun,  fur  this  plain  reason, 
.that  DO  strictly  mathematical  question  has  more  than  one  side  capable  of 
Ining  maintained  otherwise  than  by  sim]>le  assertion  ;  while  all  the  great 
^eslions  which  arise  in  busy  life,  and  agitate  the  world,  ato  stoutly  dia- 
paled,  and  often  with  a  show  of  reason  on  both  sidea,  which  leaves  the 
jphrewdest  at  a  lose  far  a  decision. "t 

•  Philnntihy  of  the  Htmm  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ITl,  edit.  IBIS. 
-    t  Dissertaliaolt.,  SiU3/<.llril..p.lG. 

^  ^"  "''    'iJK  and  General  Edacalion,  allied  to  thffiropotfd  Syttm 

ft    ..    , ,  -        ^  ..  ■  '    Mn  TA*  Louden  a*d 


Imlncliim  in  tlu  Saulh  Afrian  Celt^;  reprinted 
IrnAN^A  Pliilttafliical  Mngaant  and  Jamol  0/  ScU 
:  IS,  Mir,  'S3B.     See  Ihe  note  by  Mr.  Simpson,  alo' 
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In  these  remarks  I  allude  merely  to  pare  mathematics,  or  to  gooMoU* 
and  its  branches,  with  aigebra  and  arithmetic  and  their  bmnchoo.  Al- 
though these  sciences  do  nut  treat  of  causation,  yet  they  may  be  applied 
to  measure  forces,  in  every  instance  in  which  these  operate  with  aoch 
undeviating  regularity  that  their  action  ma^  be  measured  by  precise  di- 
TisJODs  of  space  and  number.  Gravitation  is  snch  a  force.  Bat  when- 
ever the  agencies  do  not  operate  in  this  manner,  mathematicB  an  iimppli- 
cable.  Human  actions,  for  instance,  proceed  from  intellectual  perceptiODS, 
the  impulses  of  affection,  or  the  force  of  passion  ;  all  of  which  ere  ceases, 
but  none  of  them  possesses  that  simplicity  of  character  and  nniformity  of 
operation  which  are  indispensable  to  the  application  of  mathematical  mea* 
surement.  In  judging  of  human  conduct,  the  underatandi^g  mast  «sti- 
matCt  by  innate  sagacity  improved  by  experience,  the  influence  of  motives 
and  of  external  circumstances ;  and  a  hi^  mathematical  traim'ng,  faj 
exercising  chiefly  the  powers  conversant. with  space  and  quantity,  is  l» 
no  means  favourable  to  the  developement  of  this  talent,  which  dapeoM 
chiefly  on  Comparison  and  Causality,  operating  along  with  the  afSeetive 
faculties.  Hence  an  individual  may  be  distinguished  for  talent  as  a 
mathematician,  and  extremely  deficient  in  this  esiimative  aagacity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  French  mathematicians  ose  the  word 
done,  **  then,"  where  the  English  use  **  therefore  **  in  their  demonstratioiN. 
The  French  done  corresponds  with  the  Latin  tune,  and  with  the  Eo^liab 
tken^  or  at  that  time,  and  it  is  the  more  correct  expression.  In  a  poraly 
mathematical  demonstration  the  conclusion  becomes  apparent  at  a  par- 
ticular point  of  time,  when  the  proposition  and  its  relations  have  been 
unfolded,  without  the  least  idea  of  active  eflkiency  in  the  proposition  to 
produce  the  conclusion  as  an  effect ;  whereas  the  word  therefore  ezpresaes 
a  neceasary  result  of  eflkiency.  In  the  propositiOh  "  The  sun  shines 
brilliantly,  therefore  we  are  hot ;"  the  word  therefore  implies  a  relation  of 
causation ;  whereas  in  the  proposition,  **  A  is  equal  to  B,  and  C  is  equal 
to  B,  therefore  A  and  C  are  equal  to  one  another  ;**  the  relation  which 
it  expresses  is  one  of  proportion  merely,  and  the  French  then  is  more 
philosophical. 

When  the  group  of  organs  situated  at  the  top  of  the  nose,  namelj. 
Individuality,  Form,  Sixe,  Weight,  and  ■  Locality,  are  all  large,  there  is 
generally  a  strong  talent  for  dynamics.  Persons  thus  endowed  excel  in 
turning  and  in  archerv  ;  and  if  Constructiveness  also  be  full,  and  ther 
have  l^en  bred  to  professions  in  which  they  find  no  scope  for  these  facul- 
ties, they  frequently  set  up  private  workshops,  and  become  inventora  and 
improrers  of  mnchmery. 

The  organ  of  Locality  is  generally  much  larger  in  men  than  in  women ; 
and  the  manifestations  correspond. 

Dr.  Gall  cites  several  cases  of  diseased  affection  of  this  organ ;  and  in 
The  Phrenological  Journal*  Mr.  Simpson  gives  a  highly  intereating  detail 
of  symptoms  attending  disorder  of  this  and  the  other  knowing  organs 
already  treated  of.  He  adverts  particularly  to  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Him- 
ter,  who,  when  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  forgot  in  what  part  of  tho  town 
he  was,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  to  refresh  his  memory  in  vain ;  for, 
as  Sir  Everard  Home  expresses  it,  **  he  had  not  a  conception  of  any  place 
existing  beyond  the  room  he  was  in,  yet  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
loss  of  memory,  "t 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  many  intereating 
facts  are  recorded  of  their  manifestations  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Gall  men* 
tions  several  instances  of  dogs  returning  to  their  homes  from  a  great 

♦  Vol.  ii.,  p.  303.    See  also  vol.  vii.,  p.  317. 

*  Life  of  John  Hunter,  annexed  to  his  TVeafite  on  the  Blood,  Inflammatimk 
Chmehei  Wotmde  oublished  bv  Su  £.  Home  in  1794. 
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distance,  without  the  possibility  of  Choir  haying  been  guided  by  smell  or 
sight.  "  A  dog/'  says  he,  "  was  carried  in  a  coach  from  Vienna  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  reappeared  in  Vienna.  Another 
was  transported  from  Vienna  to  London  :  he  attached  himself  to  a  tra- 
veller, and  embarked  along  with  him ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  landing,  he 
made  his  escape  and  returned  to  his  native  city.  Another  dog  was  sent 
from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was  embarked  for  Naples,  and  he 
found  his  way  back  by  land  to  Lyons.''  An  ass,  shipped  at  Gibraltar,  on 
board  the  later  frigate,  in  1816,  was  thrown  overboard,  when  the  vessel 
struck  at  Point  de  Gat,  in  Spain,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  There  were 
holes  in  his  ears,  indicating  that  he  had  been  used  for  carrying  criminals 
when  flogged  ;  and  as  such  asses  are  abhorred  by  the  peasantry,  no  one 
stopped  him,  and  he  immediately  returned,  through  a  mountainous  and 
intricate  country  intersected  by  streams,  to  Gibraltar.*  The  common 
hypothesis,  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  dogs  retrace  their  way  by  the  aid  of 
smell,  appears  abundantly  absurd,  when  applied  to  cases  in  which  they 
were  transported  by  water,  or  in  a  coach  ;  and  the  idea  that  these  animals 
can  discover  the  effluvia  of  their  master*s  person  across  a  space  of  several 
hundred  leagues,  appears  equally  preposterous.  Besides,  a  dog  does  not 
return  home  by  the  straightest  road,  nor  even  by  the  precise  line  in  which 
he  was  carried  away  ;  and  some  naturalists  have,  therefore,  been  induced 
to  admit  an  occult  cause  of  this  surprising  talent,  and  named  it  a  sixth  sense. 
Br.  Gall  considers  it  to  belong  to  the  organ  of  Locality.  The  falcon  of 
Iceland  returns  to  its  native  place  from  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  ; 
and  carrier-pigeons  have  long  been  celebrated  for  a  similar  tendency,  and 
have  occasionally  been  employed  in  consequence  to  convey  despatches. 
Swallows,  nightingales,  and  a  variety  of  sea-fowls  migrate  from  one  cli- 
mate to  another  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Gall  to  periodical  and  involuntary  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Locality. 
This  excitement  occurs  even  in  birds  kept  in  cages,  and  abundantly  sop- 
plied  with  food.t 

The  frontal  sinus  has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  the  size  of  the  organ  of  Locality,  but  it  rarely  ascends  higher 
than  the  lower  part  of  it ;  and  while  prominences  formed  by  the  sinus 
are  irregular  in  form,  and  genecally  horizontal  in  direction,  the  elevations 
occasioned  by  a  large  developement  of  Locality  are  uniform  in  shape,  and 
extend  obliquely  upward  toward  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Farther,  the 
negative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  organ  is  irresistible,  and  it  is,  therefoie, 
held  as  established. 

28.  NUMBER. 

A  SCHOLAR  of  St.  Poelton,  near  Vienna,  was  greatly  spoken  of  in  that 
city  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for  calculation.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  had  not  received  any  particular  instruction  be- 
yond that  bestowed  on  other  boys  at  the  same  school ;  and  in  all  other 
respects  he  was  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them.  Dr.  Gall 
induced  him  to  come  to  Vienna,  and,  when  ho  was  nine  years  of  age,  pre- 
sented him  to  his  audience.  "  LoTsqu*oh  lui  donnait,**  says  Dr.  Gall, 
"  je  suppose,  trois  nombres  exprim^s  chacun  par  dix  k  douzo  chiffres,  en 
lui  demandant  de  les  additionner,  puis  de  les  soustraire  deux  k  deux,  de 
Ics  multiplier  et  de  ler  divisor  chacun  par  un  nombre  de  trois  chiffres  ; 
il  regardait  une  seule  fois  les  nombres,  puis  il  levait  le  nez  et  ies  yeux  en 
Tair,  et  il  indiquait  le  r^sultat  de  son  calcul  mental  avant  que  mes  audi- 
tcurs  n'eussent  eu  le  temps  de  faire  le  calcul  la  plume  k  la  main.     II 

*  Kirby  and  Spence*s  Entomology^  p.  496. 

4  See  Remarks  on  Carrier-mceoas,  Phrsn,  /ourn.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  71« 
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tvait  en€  lui-mAme  im  in6thode."  An  adfoeato  of  Yii 
Tegret  that  his  son,  of  five  yean  of  age,  occupied  himself  ezclimvely  wtk 
numbers  and  calculiitioii  i»  luch  a  manner  that  it  wae  impoeeihto  to  ii 
his  attention  on  any  other  object,  even  the  ganiea  of  jouih.  Dr.  GaB 
compared  his  liead  with  that  ol  the  boy  iiul  menliooed,  aiid  ibond  no  par- 
ticular resemblance,  except  in  a  remanaUa  prominenco  mt  iha  eztoonl 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  a  little  to  the  aido.  In  both  the  eyo  was  in  mbo 
degree  covered  by  the  outer  extremity  of  the  oyebrow.  Tbooo  cam 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  talent  for  calculation  mioht  bo  connected  with 
a  {(articular  organ  ;  and  Dr.  Gall  sought  for  men  diolingiiiihed  for  this 
uower,  in  order  to  verify  the  discovery.  He  repaiiod  to  tiie  CoanseHor 
Mantelli,  whose  favourite  occupation  was  to  invent  and  aolvo  problema  in 
maihemaiics,  and  particularly  in  arithmetic,  and  found  the  same  con£n- 
raiion  in  hi:n.  lie  next  went  to  Baron  Vegp,  author  of  Tables  of  Ld- 
garithins,  at  that  time  professor  of  mathematics,  and  who,  in  eTory  otlMi 
talent,  "  ctait  un  homme  fort  m^didcre,"  and  found  in  his  head  the  ssma 
peculiarity.  Ho  then  visited  private  families  and  schools,  and  desired 
the  children  distinguished  for  ability  in  calculation  to  be  pointed  out  to 
him  ;  and  still  the  same  devolopement  recurred.  He  therefore  felt  him- 
seif  constrained  to  admit  a  special  organ  and  faculty  for  this  talent. 

Sir  Whiielaw  Ainslie  reports,  m  7  he  Phrenological  JounuUf  tkie  esse 
of  a  boy  whom  he  met  in  a  stage-coach,  and  who  attracted  his  attention 
by  a  remarkable  developemcnt  of  the  organ  of  Number,  which  projected 
so  much  as  to  be  **  nearly  of  the  sixe  of  half  a  common  marble,  and  not 
unlike  it  in  shape."  On  asking  the  boy's  father  whether  he  was  not  an 
excellent  arithmetician,  Sir  Whitelaw  was  informed  that,  in  arithmetic^ 
he  excelled  all  the  other  boys  at  school,  and  could  multiply  six  figures  by 
other  six  without  the  aid  of  a  pencil.* 

The  organ,  when  large,  fills  up  the  head  above  and  outside  of  the  ex- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye,  a  very  little  below  the  point  called  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  special  function  of  the  faculty  seems  to  be  calculation  in  generaL 
Dr.  Gall  calls  it  "  Le  seru  det  nombres  ;"  and,  while  he  states  distinctly 
that  arithmetic  is  its  chief  sphere,  he  regards  it  as  also  the  organ  of  msr 
thematics  in  general.     Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  the  other  hand,  limits  its  func- 
tions to  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  logarithms ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
other  branches  of  mathematics,  such  as  geometry,  are  not   the  simple 
results  of  this  faculty.     In  this  analysis  he  appears  to  me  to  be  correct. 
Mr.  George  Bidder,  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  without   any 
previous  instruction,  showed  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mental  calcula- 
tion ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  when  only  eleven,  answer  the  most  compli- 
cated questions  in  algebra  in  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half,  without  the 
aid  of  notation,     when  he  first  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  before  I  had 
seen  him,  a  gentleman  waited  on  me,  accompanied  by  three  boys  of 
nearly  equal  ages,  and  said :  "  One  of  these  is  George  Bidder,  the  cele- 
brated mental  calculator  ;  can  you  tell  which  is  he  by  his  head  V*     On 
examining  the  organ  of  Number  in  all  of  them,  I  replied  that  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  decidedly  deficient  in  arithmetical  talent ;  that  another  should 
possess  It  ma  conaiderable  degree  ;  but  that  the  third  must  be  Bidder. 
because  m  him  the  organ  was  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
The  genUeman  then  stated  that  the  indications  were  perfectly  correct  • 
that  the  fiMt  was  a  boy  who  had  been  remarked  as  dull  In  his  arithmetical 
studies ;  the  wcond  was  the  most  expert  calculator  selected  from  a  school 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  third  was  Bidder.     Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  similar 
exper.  was  tried  with  him,  and  with  the  same  result.     He 

giyp  50unt  of  Zhero  Colburn,  the  American  youth  who  exhi- 

1^  *07.     See  anolVxex  c^Ae,  ^voV.  m.,  ^.  Tfift  *,  ^J^w^  \L\.,«jKi. 
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bitod  great  tileats  for  calculmion,  and  in  whom  also  Ihe  organ  waa  fonnd 
Urge.  Thia  young  min  risiled  Edinburgh,  and  afloided  Ihe  phreaolo- 
giets  of  thii  eiiy  an  opporluiiiijr  of  veriljing  Dr.  Gall'a  absetvaiions,  which 
nere  fuuiid  to  be  correct,  Mashs  of  him  and  of  Bidder  were  taken,  and 
now  form  part  of  the  Phronalurtcal  Society's  collection.  These  two 
examples,  liowever,  prove  that  Dr.  Spunheim  is  right  in  limiting  the 
function  of  this  faculty  lo  caloulaiion  of  numbers  ;  ai  neither  of  theas  young 
men  has  proved  so  eminent  in  geometry  aa  in  arithmetic  and  algebrs. 

The  organ  ia  large  in  the  niRsIc  of  Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller, 
and  celebrated  for  bis  povver*  of  calcnlalion, 

I  am  acquainted  with  other  individunls  in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient, 
and  who  experience  great  difficult;  ta  solving  the  moat  ordinary  arithme- 
tical questions — who,  indeed,  have  never  been  able  to  team  the  mullipli- 
eation  table,  nor  to  perform  rendily  common  addition  and  luhttaction, 
oven  after  persevaring  efforts  to  attain  experiness.  The  organ  is  small 
in  the  maab  marked  "  French  M.  D.  ;"  which  nerves  as  a  contrast,  in 
this  respect,  to  those  just  mentioned,  En  which  it  is  largo. 

l)r.  UiU  observes,  that,  when  this  organ  predominatea  in  an  individual, 
all  his  faculties  receive  an  impression  ^om  it.  He  knew  a  physician  in 
whom  it  waa  very  large,  who  Ishoured  to  reduce  the  study  of  medicine. 
Bad  even  the  virtue  of  particular  medicaments,  to  mathematical  principles  ; 
tnd  one  of  hi»  fiiends,  thus  endowed,  endeavoured  to  found  a  universal 
laneuage  on  similar  grounds. 

This  organ  and  Ii^ividuality,  both  laige,  give  the  talent  of  recollecting 
dales.  Form,  however,  seeraa  to  aid  them  in  this,  by  retaining  the  idea 
*f  the  printed  numerals. 

Dr.  apuriheun  mentions,  that  "  certain  races  of  negroes  make  five  tne 
extent  of  their  cnnmcration.  that  IS,  they  count  only  as  far  as  five  by 
•imple  terms ;  all  their  numbers  after  five  are  compound,  whereas  ours 
are  not  so  till  Ihey  have  passed  the  number  ten ;  while  ouf  terms,  six, 
■even,  &c.,  are  simple,  they  say  five-one,  five-two,  fivs-threo,  &c.  Ne- 
groes in  general,"  he  continues,  "  do  not  excel  in  arithmetic  and  numbers  ; 
and,  accordingty,  their  heads  are  very  narrow  in  the  Beat  of  the  organ  of 
Kumber."  Humboldt  also  mentions  that  the  Chdymas  (a  people  in  the 
Spanish  parts  of  South  America)  "  hare  griat  difficulty  in  comprehending 
anything  that  belongs  to  numcricdJ  relations:"  and  that  "the  more 
itatslligent  count  in  Spanish,  with  an  air  that  denotes  a  great  effort  of 
-mind,  au  far  aa  30,  or  perhaps  50 :"  he  adds,  that  the  comer  ol  the  aye  is 
■ensibly  raiaed  up  toward  the  temples,"*  The  organ  of  Number  is  re- 
msrkably  small  m  the  skulls  of  the  Esqaimaux.  and  both  Parry  and  Lyon 
Dotice  that  their  eyes  are  turned  up  at  the  Exterior  angle :  Ihey  have  the 
peculiarity  of  "  not  baing  horizontal  aa  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower 
at  the  end  next  the  nose  than  at  the  othor."t  Captain  Back  adverts  to 
the  same  peculiarity  in  an  Esquimeui  woman  whom  he  describes.]:  This 
"  remarkable  formation  of  the  eye.''  says  Captain  Lyon,  "is  in  all  alike,  "f 
Accordingly.  Captain  Parry  speaks  of  their  "  imperfect  arithmetic,  which 
tBBolvBB  every  number  above  ten  into  one  comprdiensive  word. "II  The 
Arctic  Highlanders  of  Captain  Ross  are  unable  to  reckon  farther  than 
five  ;  and,  in  answer  lo  his  inquiries  concerning  the  numbers  of  the  tritie, 
they  could  only  aay  that  there  were  "  plenty  people."  Others,  however, 
iBuld  reckon  len.l  Nor  is  the  akill  of  the  other  Greenland  tribes  much 
■uperior.    Their  noinerals,  says  Cranlx,  "  fall  very  short,  so  that  they 

*  PirjOM)  Norralrue,  vdl,  iii„  pp.  223,  Ml,  212. 

t  PHTTy's  Vovaga,  IBmo..  voL  v.,  n.  18*. 

t  Harralivr:  of  iht  Afclic  Land  ExptdiUm  in  18S3-^-&,  \*t^w,  1.«>fc 

f  Rom's  Voi/age,  London,  1819,pp,  95,  Ul. 
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rerify  the  Qenntn  proTerb,  that  they  can  ■eaica  count  five ; 
thej  can  make  a  shift  with  difficulty  to  moant  aa  high  aa  twenty,  fay 
counting  the  finger*  of  both  hands  and  the  toes  of  both  fe«t.  Whon  the 
number  is  shore  twenty,  they  say,  *  it  is  innumarahle.'  '** 

It  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  two  of  hia  aeqnaintancea  fob  pain  u 
the  region  of  this  organ,  after  being  occopied  for  soTeraldaya  in  ■Bccessinn 
with  difficult  calculations.  In  the  hospital  of  Vienna  he  aaw  a  patient  wlioat 
insanity  degenerated  into  idiocy,  but  who,  neTortheleaa,  occapMd  hiniiiif 
solely  with  counting.  Ho  stopped,  however,  regnlarly  at  ninety-nini^ 
and  could  never  be  induced  to  say  one  hundred,  but  recomnwneed  count- 
ing at  one.  M.  L.  A.  Gcelis,  in  his  Treatise  on  Chronic  and  .Vcato  Hy- 
drocephalus, mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who,  though  stupid  in  erarf 
oilier  respect,  still  manifested,  in  his  twelfth  vear,  an  astoniahin^  memoiy 
for  numbers  and  a  strong  feeling  of  Benevolence  ;  which  qualitiea,  ho«>- 
over,  he  adds,  disappeared  in  proportion  as  his  malady,  hydrocaphafai^ 
increased.  In  the  Journal  Generate  de  Midianef  a  young  £nglialinwi 
is  mentioned,  who  bad  a  nervous  attack  each  alternate  day,  dnri^g  which 
he  saw  and  hoard  nothing,  as  was  verified  by  experiment,^  and  who  yet 
occupied  himself  particularly  with  mathematica,  arithmetic,  and  loga- 
rithms, and  solved  with  ease  new  and  difficult  problems.  In  October, 
183A,  I  saw,  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  at  Newcastle,  a  patient,  nanwd 
Marsbsli,  in  whom  the  organ  of  Number  was  very  largely  developed,  and 
it  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  the  resident  surgeon,  that  he  waa 
distinguished  by  a  **  love  of  arithmetic  and  accounta,  and  was  perpatoally 
emploved  in  figures.'*  His  hands  were  confined  to  prevent  him  from 
scratching  numerals  on  the  walls,  and  he  then  used  the  tip  of  bis  tongne 
and  traced  them  with  saliva  on  the  stones.  I  saw  his  tongue  excoriated 
at  the  point  with  this  exercise. 

It  seems  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  faculty  exiats  in 
the  lower  animals.  George  Le  Roy  states,  from  observation,  that  ma^ 
pics  count  threo ;  while  Dupont  de  Nemours  asserts  that  they  count 
nine.  Dr.  Gall  does  not  attempt  to  decide  the  question.  Dr.  Vimoat 
mentions  an  experiment  which  convinced  him  that  dogs  have  an  idea  of 
numbers.  At  a  cert'iin  hour  of  twelve  successive  evenings,  he  gave  a 
dog  three  balls  of  meat,  which  he  threw  into  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Arterward  he  kept  one  of  them  on  the  table,  and  threw  down  the  odier 
two.  Tho  animal  came  for  them  as  usual,  but,  not  finding  the  third  ball, 
began  to  search  for  it  in  every  part  of  the  room,  and  baiked  in  order  to 
obtain  it :  when  Dr.  Vimont  threw  down  the  third  ball  its  cries  immedi- 
ately ceased.  Its  behaviour  waa  the  same  when  four  or  five  piecea  of 
meat  wore  used.t 

The  organ  is  established. 

29.  ORDER. 

Order  supposes  a  plurality  of  objects ;  but  one  may  have  ideaa  about 
a  number  of  things  and  their  qualities,  without  considering  them  in  any 
order  whatever.  Every  arrangement  of  physical  objects  is  not  equally 
agreeable  to  the  mind ;  and  the  disposition  to  be  delighted  with  order, 
and  distressed  by  disorder,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  any 
other  faculty.  There  are  individuals  who  are  martyrs  to  the  love  of  order 
— who  are  distressed  beyond  measure  by  the  sight  of  confusion,  and  highly 
satisfied  when  everything  is  well  arranged.     These  persons  have  the 

»  Crantz*8  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.,  p.  225.    See  Remarks  on  the  Cha^ 
""*—  and  Cerebral  Developement  of  the  Esquimaux,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox, 
'•wa.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  436. 

zl^p.  155.  I  7V«l^dePAr{ao7o^,tomeii.,  p.321. 
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nui  in  quealion  Urge.  The  lott  of  arrangenumt,  haweier,  prompled 
|w  tbia  fuulty  »  ditlerent  from,  althodgb  peihapa  one  elemeut  la,  thuL 
philoiophical  melhiHi  wliich  ii  Ihe  [eaiilt  of  the  perceptioa  of  ihci  telaLioca 
Sf  ihinga.  The  faculty  of  which  we  here  apeak  givea  method  and  order 
in  itranging  objecli,  a*  thef  are  phyBica.lly  related  ;  but  pbiloeopbical  or 
logical  jafetencea,  the  conception  of  ayatvmaliamE  or  generalizing.  Knd 
the  idea  a(  claaaifiulian,  an  farnicd  by  the  reflecting  facuUiei.  Dr. 
"  heim  menliona,  that  (he  Sanvsgo  de  I'Aveyron,  at  Patii,  though  an 
in  B  very  high  degree,  could  not  bear  Lo  aee  a  chair  or  any  other 
^  ,  out  of  iiB  pljicB  ;  and  that,  as  aoon  aa  anything  waa  deranged,  h^, 
without  being  eicited  lo  it,  directly  replaced  il.  He  likewiae  aaw  in 
Edinburgh  a  girl  who,  in  many  reipecis,  waa  idiotic,  but  in  whoni  Ihe 
love  of  order  waa  very  actire.  She  avoided  her  biolliet'a  apartmeul,  id 
Mmarijuence  of  the  confuaiou  which  prevailed  in  it. 
_  Dr.  Gall  atalea,  that  be  baa  met  with  facta  which  atrongly  indicate  that 
border"  depends  una  ptimilive  faculty;  but  thai,  on  accuunl  of  the 
difficulty  of  obaerving  the  organs  placed  in  the  aupeiciliary  ridge,  and 
the  ainall  i:xe  of  this  organ  in  particular,  aa  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Spuiz- 
hoim,  he  bad  not  been  able  to  collect  a  aitfficieiicy  of  determioaie  facta  to 
Muthoriie  him  to  decide  on  its  situation. * 

I  haia  leen  aeveral  iostancea  in  canStnialioD  of  ibis  organ.  The  late 
Mr.  L.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeona,  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
usli  ia  sold  as  an  illuBtration  of  it,  had  a  large  developement ;  and  hia 
.lave  of  regularity  and  order  was  ctmapicooue  in  all  his  professional  and 
■Aomealic  occupations.  He  obaarved  hia  appointmenta  in  Ihe  most  ei- 
npiaiy  manner;  wrote  bis  lettera  and  papeia  with  the  grnateatnealneaa 
.  -id  care  ;  kept  hia  accounts  with  invariable  regularity  ;  and  waa  remarks 
MB  for  hia  neat  tiyle  of  dtesa,  as  well  as  for  the  high  stale  of  order  in 
which  his  articlea  of  apparel  were  alwajs  arringeJ  in  hia  wardrobe.  On 
Bach  auperciliarj  ridge  of  his  cast  ihere  ia  an  elovAtion  resenibling  b 
"~  ill  pea,  which  is  ftequenily  mistaken  for  Ihia  organ ;  that,  however, 
eara  lo  be  merely  a  piojectiiig  point  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  which  aome 
;■  of  the  temporal  muscle  are  altached.  The  developement  of  the 
«n  ia  indicaicd  by  a  great  fuliiaas,  producing  a  square  appearance  at 
eilernal  angli-a  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead.     Tbia  trait  of 


Mr.  L.'a  family  : 
father,  (whose  portrait  indicates  a  large  dei elope meoi,)  and  baa  de- 
■eended  in  greater  and  leas  degrees  lo  the  members  of  a  large  family  of 
Ever;  article  which  Mr.  L.'s  father  carried  about  hia  person  had 
propriale  pocket,  into  which  it  waa  put  with  unfailing  regularity.  It 
ited  of  him,  that,  on  one  occaaion,  not  finding  liia  penknife  in  its 
lomed  place,  he  summoned  his  servants  and  some  young  ralalivea 
I  bim,  and  demanded  whether  they  had  seen  il.  Being  answered 
negative,  he  at  once  unheailatingly  declared  that  the  knife  "mutl 
Jtavc  belli  alolen,"  and  upon  being  requested  to  search  his  other  pockets. 
ha  actually  lost  his  temper,  and  exclaimed,  with  great  warmib,  that  the 
knife  had  not  been  in  any  other  pockat  for  twenty  years.  At  length, 
however,  he  waa  prevailed  on  to  search  another  poekel,  and  blushed 
deeply  on  Rndiiig  the  strayed  article.  Mr.  L  had  a  very  equal  general 
^.ievelopemenl  of  brain,  which  aided  Order  in  producing  his  general  regu- 
f]»riLy  of  conduct.  In  [be  mask  of  Mr.  Douglse,  who  also  waa  very  fond 
,1^  order,  the  organ  is  largely  developed.  1  have  seen  other  caaea,  in 
,viuch  this  part  of  the  brain  waa  very  small,  and  the  love  of  order  was  ei- 
.^mely  deficient. 

'n  which  a  person  ia  trained  in  youih  has  a  marked  inflii- 
;ivity  of  this  organ.     If  brought  np  by  regular  and  orderly 
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parents,  th«  indifidnal  will  be  much  more  distinguished  by  the  same 
fuslities  than  if  his  early  years  had  been  spent  in  the  midst  of  disorder 
and  dirt. 

In  the.  skalls  of  the  Esquimanz  the  organ  is  small ;  and  all  the  naW* 

Sitors  who  haTe  visited  them  agree  in  describing  their  habits  as  most 
thy,  slovenly,  and  disgusting.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  admit  the  organ  as  ascer- 
tained. It  is  large  in  the  mask  markM  *<  French  M.  D.,"  and  in  Franklin, 
and  Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller ;  it  is  small  in  Anne  Ormerod. 

3a  EVENTUALITY. 

This  organ,  when  large,  gives  prominence  or  a  rounded  fulness  to  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  SHSBUAir. 

Pitt.  Moots. 


S2.  Individuality  moderate.    22.  Individuality  larce.     22.  Individuality  large 
30.  Eventuality  large.  30.  Eventuality  small.     30.  Eventuality  lane. 

34.  Comparison  rather  large.  34.  Comparison  veiy  large.  34.  Comparison  rail 

After  Dr.  Gall  had  discovered  an  external  sign  of  the  talent  for  learn- 
ing by  heart,  he  was  not  long  in  pejrceiving  that  it  by  no  means  indicated 
every  species  of  memory.    He  observed,  that  among  his  school-fellows 
some  excelled  in  verbal  memory,  and  remembered  even  words  which  they 
did  not  understand ;  while  others  were  deficient  in  this  qualihcation,  but 
recollected,  with  uncommon  facility,  facts  and  events :  some  were  dis- 
tinguished  by  a  great  memory  of  places ;  some  were  able  to  repeat,  with- 
out mistake,  a  piece  of  music  which  they  had  beard  only  once  or  twice, 
while  others  excelled  in  recollecting  numbers  and  dates ;  but  no  indivi- 
dual possessed  all  of  these  talents  combined  in  himself.    Subsequently 
to  theae  observations,  he  learned  that  philosophers  before  him  had  arrived 
at  similar  conclusions  ;  and  had  distinguished  three  varieties  of  memory 
— memory  of  things,  *•  metnoria  reali$ ;"  verbal  memory,  "  memoria  «r- 
hoH*  ;*'  and  memory  of  places,  "  memoria  localisJ'^   In  society  he  observed 
persons  who,  though  not  always  profound,  were  learned,  had  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  Icnew  enough  to  be  capable 
of  spealung  on  them  with  facility ;  and  he  found  in  them  the  middle  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  very  much  developed.    At  first  he  regarded 
this  as  the  organ  of  the  "  memory  of  things  ; "  but,  on  farther  reflection, 
he  perceived  that  the  name  "  memory  of  things  '*  does  not  include  the 
whole  sphere  of  activity  of  the  faculty  now  under  consideration.     He 
observed  that  persons  who  had  this  part  of  the  brain  large,  not  only  pos- 
sessed a  great  memory  of  facts,  but  were  distinguished  by  prompt  con« 
*  See  ample  details  in  7%#  Phrentiogierf.  Jounud,  vdL  viii.,  p.  435. 
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ception  in.general,  and  an  extreme  facHhy  of  apprehension ;  a  strong  desire 
for  information  and  instruction ;  a  disposition  to  study  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  to  teach  these  to  others :  and  also,  that,  if  not  restrained 
by  the  higher  faculties,  such  persons  were  naturally  prone  to  adopt  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  embrace  new  doctrines,  and  to  modify  their  own 
minds  according  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  He  therefore  rejected  the  name  **  memory  of 
things,"  and  adopted  the  appellations  **  Sent  de»  choseSf  sens  d^educabiliti, 
de  perfectibilite"  to  distinguish  this  faculty. 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Gall  apply  to  the  part  of  the  brain  comprising 
the  organs  now  designated  Eventuality  and  Individuality  ;  he  did  not  treat 
of  these  as  separate  organs.  We  owe  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  correct  indi- 
cation of  the  functions  of  each. 

The  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  take  cognizance  of  changes,  events, 
or  active  phenomena,  indicated  by  active  verbs.  In  such  expressions  as 
the  HOCK  falls,  the  horsb  gallops^  the  battlk  'isfoughfj  the  substantive 
springs  from  Individuality,  and  the  verb  from  Eventuality.  It  prompts  to 
investigation  by  experiment,  while  IndividuaKty  leads  to  observation  of 
existing  things.  Individuality  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  abstract 
ideas,  such  as  Ignorance  or -Wisdom ;  and  Eventuality  to  represent  them 
as  acting.  In  a  work  written  by  an  author  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
and  in  whom  both  of  these  organs  were  large.  Ignorance  and  Common- 
sense  were  represented  as  personages  who  mldTessed  the  people,  excited 
them  to  action,  and  themselves  performed  a  variety  of  parts  ;  Ignorance 
**  stole  a  march  on  Common-sense,*'  who,  by  dexterous  expedients,  extri* 
cated  himself  from  the  difficulty.  An  author  in  whom  Individuality  is 
large  and  Eventuality  small, 'will  treat  his  subjects  by  description  chiefly  ; 
and  one  in  whom  Eventuality  is  large  and  Individuality  small,  will  narrate 
actions,  but  deal  little  in  physical  description. 

Sheridan  possessed  both  organs  large,  with  those  of  Size  and  Locality 
amply  developed ;  and  the  following  passage  affords  an  example  of  the 
prominence  which  the  physical  appearances  of  objects  obtain  in  his  com- 
position. Speaking  'of  a  woman  and  her  husband,  ho  says :  **  Her  fat 
arms  are  strangled  with  bracelets,  which  belt  them  like  corded  brawn.-^ 
You  wish  to  draw  her  out  as  you  would  an  opera-glass. — ^A  long  lean  man, 
with  all  his  arms  rambling ;  no  way  to  reduce  him  to  compass,  unless  you 
could  double  him  up  like  a  pocket-rule. — With  his  arms  spread  he*d  lie 
on  the  bed  of  Ware,  like  a  cross  on  a  Good-Friday  bunn. — If  he  stands 
cross-legged,  he  looks  like  a  caducous ;  and  put  him  in  a  fencing  attitude, 
you  would  take  him  for  a  cbevaux-de-frise :  to  make  any  use  of  him,  it 
must  be  as  a  spontoon  or  a  fishing-rod. — When  his  wife's  by,  he  follows 
like  a  note  of  admiration. — See  them  together,  one's  a  mast,  and  the  other 
all  hulk — she's  a  dome,  and  he's  built  like  a  glass-house ;  whpn  they  part, 
you  wonder  to  see  the  steeple  separate  from  the  chancel,  and  were  they 
to  embrace,  he  must  hang  round  her  neck  like  a  skein  of  thread  oh  a  lace- 
maker's  bolster ;  to  sing  her  praise,  you  should  choose  a  rondeau,  and  to 
celebrate  him  yon  must  write  all  alexandrines." 

In  the  busts  and  portraits  of  Pope  Individuality  is  greatly  inferior  in 
dimensions  to  Eventuality ;  and  this  author  rarely  excels  in  describing 
physical  appearances,  while  he  surpasses  in  representing  action.  The 
following  lines  from  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  are  intended  to  describe  a 
beautiful  lady  ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  they  represent  action,  con- 
dition, and  quality,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  substantive  existence,  with 
its  attributes  of  form,  colour,  size,  and  proportion  :* 

♦  Some  acute  and  interesting  observations  by  VLx.  He««X\.'^«Xawti^«^'^a» 
relation  between  the  writings  of  these  and  oOiei  wA\ioi»^«sA^«vt  t«^«^xiX 
organs,  will  be  found  in  Ths  PhrsnologicsX  J•wnior,•Ho\.'^\.,'^\^.'^W^'»^S\.. 
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"  Not  with  more  glories  in  the  ethereal  jplain, 
The  sun  first  rise»o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymps  and  well-dressed  youths  around  her  shone ; 
But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  and  as  unfixed  as  those : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends : 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike ; 
And,  like  that  Sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all.". 

This  OTgikn  is  largely  developed  in  children,  and  gives  them  an  appehta 
for  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  stories  and  narratives.  In  practical  life 
U  gives  chieHy  the  talent  of  observing,  recollecting,  and  describing  action ; 
in  other  words,  of  observing  the  occurrences  of  which  history  is  composed, 
and  of  telling  the  story  of  what  we  know.  When  deficient,  great  di/ficalty 
H  experienced  in  observing,  recollecting,  and  describing  active  phenomena. 
Captain  Marryat*s  novels  exhibit  the  faculty  strongly,  and  the  organ  appears 
to  be  large  in  his  portrait.  The  writings  of  Godwin  show  little  of  it,  and 
in  his  mask  the  organ  is  small. 

If  Eventuality  he  large  and  Concentrativeness  deficient,  the  qualities 
of  observation  and  narration  may  be  possessed,  but  the  narrative  will  re- 
semble a  description  of  figures  in  a  carnival ;  it  will  be  full  of  life,  action, 
and  incident,  but  deficient  in  onward  continuity :  with  Concentrativeness 
Urge,  the  story  would  more  nearly  resemble  a  regular  drama. 

If  individuality  be  large,  physical  substances  may  be  remembered  vividly 
by  it,  their  relations  in  space  by  Locality  and  Order,  and  their  causes  and 
effects  by  Causality ;  but  if  Eventuality  be  deficient,  extreme  difiiculty 
will  be  experienced  in  bringing  together  these  items  of  information,  and 
presenting  them  in  the  form  of  a  natural  narrative. 

A  person  in  whom  the  combination  now  described  exists,  and  in  whom 
Concentrativeness  is  large,  will  feel  strongly  the  desire  of  communicating 
the  quality  of  continuity  to  his  narrative,  and  on  important  occasions  he 
will  produce  it  by  laboriously  writinjg  down  all  the  elementary  ideas  of  his 
subject,  by  transposing  them,  by  filling  up,  and  by  striking  out  parts,  until 
the  whole  shall  cohere  with  neatness  and  consistency.  Such  a  combina- . 
tion  will  fit  its  possessor  for  more  successfully  studying  physical  than  moral 
science  ;  because  action  is  the  primary  element  of  the  latter. 

If  Concentrativeness  and  Eventuality  be  both  deficient,  the  literary  or 
philosophical  productions  of  the  individual  will  be  marked  by  omissions 
of  important  intermediate  ideas  ;  in  oral  discourses  he  will  combine  de- 
•cription  with  inference,  without  taking  sufficient  notice  of  modes  of  action; 
he  will  often  wander  from  his  subject ;  in  short,  he  may  display  great 
knowledge  of  objects  which  exist,  with  profound  reflection  on  their  rela- 
tions, and  yet  be  unsuccessful  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  his  readets 
or  auditors  philosophical  convictions,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  his 
own  mind.  This  wilt  be  owing  chiefly  to  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
representing,  by  Eventuality,  modes  of  actions,  and  of  giving,  by  Con- 
centrativeness, continuity  to  the  thread  of  his  discourses 

Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Concentrativeness  are  indispensable 
qualities  to  a  successful  teacher.     I  have  never  s<ter  a  person  capable  of 
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iBteresting  childrea  and  exciting  their  intellects,  who  was  deficient  in 
both  the  first  and  the  second.  The  manner  of  a  teacher  thus  deficient  in 
communicating  knowledge  is  vague,  abstract,  and  dry,  and  altogether  un- 
suited  to  their  mental  condition.  These  three  organs  large,  combined 
with  large  Philoprogenitiveness,  Benevolence,  and  Conscientiousness,  and 
an  active  temperament,  constitute  the  leading  elements  of  a  good  teacher.* 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  suggests  that  he  ought  also  to  be  gifted  with  a 
mirthful  disposition.f 

When  both  Individuality  and  Eventuality  are  large,  the  individual 
possesses  two  important  qualities  for  general  business.  They  confer  that 
readiness  of  observation  and  talent  for  detail,  which  are  essential  in  the 
management  of  affairs.  The  lawyer  so  endowed  is  able  readily  to  appre- 
hend the  details  of  bis  cases ;  to  recollect  the  principles  of  law,  the  dicta 
of  legal  authors,  and  the  dicisions  of  courts,  as  matters  of  fact ;  and  to 
reproduce  the  whole  in  a  connected  narrative  before  a  judge  or  jury.  His 
power  of  applying  principles  to  new  cases  depends  on  the  reflecting 
faculties ;  but  although  these  be  powerful,  yet,  if  individuality  and  Eventu- 
ality be  deficient,  he  may  feel  great  difiicultjrin  preparation  for  a  trial,  and 
in  the  reproduction  of  his  ideas.  In  point  of  fact,  the  most  eminent 
practical  lawyers,  particularly  in  England,  are  distinguished  by  a  great 
developemeut  of  these  organs.  They  ate  equally  necessary  to  the  public 
speaker,  to  give  him  a  command  over  the  materiel  or  details  o(  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  enable  him  to  set  it  forth  clearly  and  naturally  to  his  audience. 
I  have  observed  them  large  also  in  eminent  physicians ;  for  in  the  pro- 
fession of  medicines  prompt  and  accurate  observation  is  one  imjiortaut 
element  in  success. 

Both  of  these  organs  are  large  in  authors  who  acutely  observe  objects 
that  exist,  and  alsolife,  manners,  and  occurrences ;  as  Le  Sage,  Defoe, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.t  They  are  essential  to  the  composition  of  such 
works  as  Jtobiiuon  Crtuoe  snd  Quiliver^a  Travels^  in  which  a  strong  im- 
pression of  reality  is  produced  by  a  minute  description  of  pariicuUr  objects 
and  actions.     In  the  skull  of  Swift  the  organs  appear  very  large. ^ 

When  both  organs  are  small,  the  individual  will  retain  only  general 
ideas,  and  will  experience  great  difficulty  in  becoming  learned ;  £•  may 
sec,  hear,  or  read  many  facts,  but  they  will  make  only  a  faint  impression, 
and  soon  escape  from  his  mind  ;  he  will  feel  great  difficulty  in  command- 
ing, without  previous  preparation,  even  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses. 

These  faculties  desire  only  to  know  existence  sikI  phenomena,  and  do 
not  reason  nor  trace  relations.  A  person  in  whom  they  are  strong,  and 
in  whom  the  reasoning  powers  are  deficient,  gains  his  knowledge  by 
questioning  and  observation.  If  we  tell  him  two  facts,  which  clearly  im- 
ply a  third,  he  will  not  naturally  endeavour  to  find  it  out  by  bis  own  sug- 
gestion, but  will  instantly  put  another  question.  The  tendency  of  these 
Mculties  al«o,  is  to  recoUect  facts  according  as  they  occur,  and  not  ac- 

*  See  The  Phrenological  Jovmalt  vol. -v.,  p.  620. 

t  General  Observations  on  the  PrincipUs  of  Education  :for  the  use  o/Meeha 
nics*  Institutions.     By  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.     1636,  p.  65. 

X  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  deficient  in  Concentraliveness,  and  the  ahsenee  of 
the  mental  quality  is  very  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  The  first  volume  of 
each  of  his  hovels  is  in  general  consumed  before  he  enters  fairly  into  his  sub- 
ject. With  Concentrativeness  large,  he  would  have  dashed  into  it  at  once, 
and  proceeded  to  pour  forth  a  condensed  stream  of  narrative  and  description 
to  the  close. 

Ji  This  skull,  which  I  examined  in  Dublin,  presents  unequivocal  marks  of 
disease,  and  cannot  therefore  be  cited  as  evidence,  except  in  so  far  as  sup- 
ported by  authentic  portraits  painted  before  his  insanity  commenced.    In  all 
of  these  the  organs  of  Individuality  and  EventuA\\V5  %x«  t«vt«i«tsKAW«a:^ 
^ee  Phren.  Journ,  roL  ix^  pp  466,  603. 
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cording  to  any  philosophical  relations  between  them.  Mrs,  Qukkiy'B 
speech  to  Falalaff  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  kind  of  understand- 
ing. She  is  reminding  him  of  his  promise  of  marriage,  and  says  :  "  Thoa 
didst  swear  to  me  on  a  parcel-gilt  goblety  sitting  in  my  Ddphin-ehamber^ 
ait  the  round  table,  by  a  sec^coalfire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsunweeky  when 
the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  father  to  a  singing  man  of 
Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  at  J  was  washing  thy  wound,  to 
marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  itt  Did 
not  goodwife  Keeeh,  the  buteher^s  wife,  come  in  then^  and  tall  me  gossip 
Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar  ;  telling  us,  she  had  a 
good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  distre  to  eat  some  ;  whereby  1 
told  thee  they  were  iU  for  a  green  wound;  and  didst  not  thou,  when  she 
was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such 
poor  people,  saying,  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  matuun  1  And 
didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thu  thirty  shillings  J  I  put  thee 
DOW  to  thy  book-oath  ;  deny  it  if  thou  canst."*  Here  is.  a  surprising 
Tariety  of  trivial  circumstances,  connected  by  no  link  but  that  of  the  order 
of  their  occurrence.  Yet  every  one  most  perceive  that  they  have  an 
effect  in  producing  the  impression  of  reality  on  the  mind.  We  feel  it 
impossible  to  doubt  the  promise,  which  is  substantiated  by  so  particorlttr 
a  detail  of  facts,  every  one  of  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  witness  to 
its  truth. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  treating  of  Eventuality,  says :  **  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  faculty  recognises  the  activity  of  every  other,  whether  external  or 
internal,  and  acts  in  its  turn  upon  all  of  them.  It  desires  to  know  every- 
thing by  experience,  and  consequently  excites  all  the  other  organs  to 
activity ;  it  would  hear,  see,  smell,  taste,  and  touch ;  is  fond  of  general 
instruction,  and  inclines  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  knowledge,  and  is  often 
styled  good  sense  in  our  proceedings..  It  is  essential  to  editors,  secreu- 
ries,  historians,  and  teachers.  By  knowing  the  functions  of  the  other 
powers,  this  faculty  and  Individuality  contnbnte  essentially  to  the  unity 
of  consciousness,  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  entity  myself  in  philoso- 
phy. Eventuality  seems  to  perceive  the  impressions  which  are  the  im- 
mediate functions  of  the  external  senses,  to  change  these  into  notions, 
conceptions,  or  ideas,  and  to  be  essentiar  to  attention  in  general.  Its 
^here  of  activity  is  very  ereat,  and  expressed  by  the  verbs  in  their  in- 
finitive mood.  Every  philosophic  system  has  taken  account  of  some 
operations  of  this  faculty."t 

Dr.  Gall  regarded  the  part  of  the  brain  comprising  Individuality  and 
Eventuality  as  the  organ  of  **  the  sense  of  things  "  in  man,  and  of  edu- 
cAbility  or  perfectibility  in  the  lower  animals.  While  he  admits  that 
every  faculty  is  susceptible  of  improvement  by  education,  he  forms  a  scale 
of  the  heads  of  animus,  from  the  crocodile  and  frc^  up  to  man,  with  the 
view  of  proving,  that  the  more  this  part  of  the  brain  is  developed  in  each 
species,  the  higher  are  its  natural  susceptibilities  of  being  tamed  and 
taught.  Camper  and  Lavater,  he  adds,  had  made  similar  d>servations ; 
but  they  did  not  distinguish  special  faculti^  and  organs.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
acknowledges  the  correctness  of  the  faiDts  stated  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  tame 
animals  have  fuller  foreheads  than  wild  ones,  and  that  animals  are  gene- 
rally tameable  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  their  foreheads ;  but 
he  conceives  that  Dr.  Gall  attributes  to  a  single  faculty  manifestations 
which  depend  on  the  intellect  generally.  EventoaUty  does  not  fill  the 
whole  forehead ;  and  the  other  organs  situated  there  contribute  to  the 
effects  observed  by  Dr.  Gall.  The  observation  of  the  latter,  therefore, 
is  deficient  in  precision,  rather  than  in  truth.    Dr.  GaU  regarded  thf 

*  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  IL,  scene  2. 
-I*  Phrenology,  last  ^American)  edition,  p.  94/^ 


krgan  of  BsDeroleDce,  in  the  lottei  tnimala,  as  the  lourcs  orgenlleneii 
af  diapasilJDti.  and  detcribed  it  as  sltualed  in  ihom  in  the  middle  of  the 
upffr  part  of  the  fotehead.  The  organ  of  Educability,  which  is  distinct, 
u  says,  is  siiualed  m  the  middle  of  the  tenner  part  of  (he  forehead. 
The  older  metaphyaicians  do  not  treat  of  any  facuJty  distinctly  analo- 
<  ^s  to  Eienluilily.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Brown*  admits  a  power  of  the 
'  Miod,  uDder  Iho  Dame  of  "  Siiople  Suggeatioa,"  which  coirespoDda  Tery 
Closely  with  it ;  aod  he  reduces  Conceplion  and  Memory  of  tho  metaphy- 
licinna  to  this  principle  of  Simple  Sug^eslioa. 
The  organ  is  estabhahed. 

31.  TIME. 

Tub  power  of  conceiving  limo,  and  of  ramoinbering  Ihe  relation  in 
ohich  ciFCumstances  etand  to  each  other  in  cbronology,  and  also  the  power 
of  observing  lime  in  performing  music,  are  very  different  in  diEfetenl  in- 
dividuals. Many  observationa  have  been  made  on  ibis  organ  -,  and  it  is 
BOW  regarded  as  ascettamed.  The  special  racully  seems  lo  be  the  power 
of  judging  of  time,  and  of  intervals  of  duration  in  general.  By  giving  the 
percepCioa  of  measured  cadence,  it  appears  lo  me  ons  source  of  pleasure 
a  dancing,     ll  ia  eseential  to  music  and  ceraification. 

Mr.  Siuipaon.  in  an  excellent  essay  on  Ihii  faculty,  published  in  The 
Phrenological  JoiiTnat{^  sayi :  "  We  have  found  Ihe  organ  largely  dc- 
Teli^ed  in  Those  who  show  an  intuitiie  knowledge  of  the  lapse  of  minutes 
tai  hours,  ao  aa  to  name  the  lime  of  the  day,  without  having  reeourae 
lothe  ctocic  ;  and  alio  in  those  who  perceive  those  minuter  divLaioni,  and 
their  hermonioua  relations,  which  constitute  rhythm,  and  who,  wheg  they 
M>p1y  the  tact  to  music,  are  called  good  timiaH — a  distinct  power  from 
■hat  of  the  mere  melodist,  and  often  wanting  in  him  ;  while  it  is  matter 
of  Ihe  commonest  obsetvalion,  on  the  other  band,  that  thia  sensibility  to 
ibythm,  called  time,  is  marked  in  those  who  have  a,  very  moderate  per- 
ception of  melody.  Such  persona  ara  invariably  occurale  dancers,  ob- 
■erving  delicately  the  time,  though  indifferent  to  the  melody  of  the  violio. 
Ws  have  made  many  obaervaliona,  botli  in  persons  who  hare  Time^and 
.  Tane  large,  and  in  those  who  have  only  one  of  them  in  large  endowment, 
wd  we  have  never  found  Ihe  maoifestationa  fail.  Very  lately  we  were 
Mruck  with  the  uncommon  prominence  of  the  organ  of  Time  in  a  whole 
fcmily  of  young  people,  and  inquired  whelhec  or  not  they  danced  with 

curacy,  and  loved  dancing?     We  were  anawered,  thai  they  did  both 

a  remarkable  degree  j  and,  as  we  lived  near  them  far  some  weeks,  w 
•baerved  that  dancing  waa  a  constant  and  favourite  pastime  of  theirs 
•ren  out  of  doors.  Their  dancing- master  informed  ua,  that  the  accuracy 
•f  their  time  exceeded  that  of  any  pupde  he  had  ever  taught.     There  wan 

itylhmica!  movements." 

The  foci,  that  many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  dance  with  precision  and 
»nch  pleasure,  ia  thus  acconnted  for  by  Dr.  Simpson  ;  "  That  time," 
"  may  be  marked  with  the  utmost  precision  to  the  eye,  ia  a  fact 
,0  every  one  who  has  seen  a  legiment  of  soldiers  go  through  the 
Kanual  and  platoon  eiercise,  without  a  single  word  of  command,  by  obey- 
~  ;  the  Biovemenla  of  the  fusle-man,  who  gives  the  limo  to  the  eye 

1  who  ihat  baa  seen  this  done  by  a  practised  corps,  ia  ignorant  that 
tbere  is  great  pleasursin  witnessing  the  exquisitely  timed 


'«ye  on  anypenor.  or  object  which  was  marking  dancing-'ime  to  his  sight, 
not  be  doubled  that  he  coold  dance  to  iL     A  d(   ' 


■H.  vol.ii.,  n.)93, 

ST 


td  by  muaic.  were  lo  keep  hia 
'-time  to  his  sight, 
leaf  person  coulil 
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peHbrm  the  manual  exercise  from  the  time  given  by  the  fagie-man ;  ud. 
just  as  easily  could  a  deaf  person  dance  with  his  eye  upon  tho  Tiolin-boiTy 
or  the  player's  arm,  or  on  the  movement  of  the  drumsticks. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther,  and  show  that  the  sense  of  touch  may 
be  the  channel  through  which  the  organ  of  Time  is  excited,  at  well  ae 
the  sense  of  hearing  and  sight.  No  one  will  dispute  that  a  soldier  could 
perform  the  manual  exercise  to  a  succession  of  taps  on  the  shoulder ;  Mad 
to  time,  in  the  same  way  given,  might  a  person  dance. 

**  What  we  have  said  is  confirmed  by  fact.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  do  dance,  taking  the  time  by  the  eye,  either  from  the 
violin-player's  arm,  or  at  second  hand,  but  instantaneously,  from  the  other 
dancers.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  in  Eng* 
land,  both  of  rank,  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who,  in  addition  to  many 
accomplishments,  dance  with  the  greatest  grace  and  precision." 

Individuals  are  occasionally  met  with  who  estimate  the  lapse  of  time 
■o  accurately  that  they  are  able  to  tell  the  hour  without  having  recourse 
to  a  time-piece.  A  case  of  this  sort  was  sent  by  M.  Chavannes  to  the 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Switzerland.  The  individual,,  whose 
name  is  Jean  Daniel  Chevalley,  was  visited  by  M.  Chavannes,  whose  ae* 
count  of  the  case  is  recorded  in  the  Bibtiothique  UniverselUj  vol.  zxvii. 
An  abridgment  of  it,  in  the  English  Journal  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences^  it 
eopied  into  a  valuable  paper  on  the  faculty  of  Time  in  The  Phrenological 
Journal^  vol.  iv.,  p.  617.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  this  curious  case : 
**  Being  on  board  the  steamboat  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  (July  14,  1833,) 
he  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  remarks,  that  so  many  minutes  anid 
seconds  bad  passed  since  they  had  left  Geneva,  or  passed  other  places  ; 
and,  after  a  while,  he  engaged  to  indicate  to  the  crowd  about  him  the 
patting  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  as  many  minutes  and  seconds  as  any 
one  chose,  and  that  during  a  conversation  the  most  diversified  with  those 
standing  by  ;  and  farther,  to  indicate  by  the  voice  the  moment  when  the 
hand  passed  over  the  quarter  miautes,  or  half  minutes,  or  any  other  sab- 
division  previously  stipulated,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experiment. 
This  he  did  without  mistake,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  those 
around  him  to  distract  his  attention,  and  clapped  his  hands  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  time  fixed. 

**  M.  Chavannes  then  reverts  to  his  own  observations.  The  man  said, 
*  I  have  acquired  by  imitation,  labour,  and  patience,  an  internal  move* 
ment,  which  neither  thought,  nor  labour,  nor  anything  can  stop ;  it  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  pendulum,  which,  at  eacb  motion  of  going  and  return- 
ins,  gives  me  the  space  of  three  seconds,  so  that  twenty  of  them  make  a 
minute,  and  these  I  add  to  others  continually.'  The  calculations  by 
which  he  obtained  subdivisions  of  the  second  were  not  clearly  understood 
by  M.  Chavannes,  but  the  man  offered  freely  to  give  a  proof  of  his  power. 
On  trying  him  for  a  number  of  minutes,  he  shook  his  head  at  the  time 
appointed,  altered  his  voice  at  the  quarter,  half,  and  three  quarter  minutes, 
and  arrived  accurately  at  the  end  of  the  period  named.  He  teemed  to 
assist  himself  in  a  slight  degree  by  an  application  of  mnemonics,  and 
sometimes  in  idea  applied  religious  names  to  his  minutes  up  to  the  fifth, 
when  he  recommenced  :  this  he  carried  through  the  hour,  and  then  com* 
menced  again.  On  being  told  that  the  country  people  said  he  made  use 
of  his  pulse  as  an  indicator,  he  laughed  at  the  notion,  and  said  it  was  far 
too  irregular  for  any  such  purpose. 

**  He  admitted  that  his  internal  movement  was  not  so  sure  and  constant 
daring  the  night ;  nevertheless  *  it  is  easy  to  comprehend,'  he  said,  *  that 
when  i  have  not  been  too  much  fatigued  in  the  evening,  and  my  sleep  is 
•oft,  if^  after  having  gently  awakened  me,  I  shall  reflect  a  second  or  two, 
my  answer  will  not  be  ten  minutes  in  error.    The  approach  of  day  re> 
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aews  the  moTement,  if  it  has  been  ■to|[^[>ed9  or  rectifies  it,  if  it  iias  been 
deranged,  for  the  rest  of  the  day.'  When  asked  how  he  could  renew  the 
movement  when  it  had  ceased,  he  said,  *  Sir,  I  am  only  a  poor  man ;  it  is 
not  a  gift  of  Heaven ;  I  obtained  this  faculty  as  the  result  of  labours  and 
calculations  too  long  to  be  described  ;  the  experiment  has  been  made  at 
night  many  times,  and  I  will  make  it  for  you  when  you  please.'  M.  Cha- 
vainnes  had  not,  however,  the  opportunity  of  making  this  experiment,  but 
he  felt  quite  convinced  of  the  man^s  powers.  -He  states  that  the  man  is 
deaf,  and  cannot  hear  at  present  the  souiid  of  his  clock  or  watch ;  and 
farther,  that  neither  of  them  vibrates  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  which  is 
always  the  number  indicated  by  the  motions  of  Chevalley  when  he  wishes 
to  illustrate  his  internal  movement :  and  he  is  convinced,  according  to 
what  he  has  seen,  that  this  man  possesses  a  kind  of  inUrnal  mimementf 
which  indicates  minutes  and  seconds  toilh  the  lUmost  exactness." 

An  illiterate  Highlander,  who  was  long  in  the  service  of  Sir  G.  S. 
Mackenzie  as  a  ploughman,  could  tell  the  hour  of  the  day  with  great  ex- 
actness, and  also  the  time  of  high  water,  although  he  resided  seven  miles 
from  the  sea.  Sir  George  had  not  become  acquainted  with  Phrenology 
at  the  period  of  this  man's  death. 

Dr.  Hoppe,  of  Copenhag:en,  n^entions  an  interesting  case  of  a  morbid 
aflTection  of  the  organ  ef  Time,  which  fell  under  his  observation  in  1827. 
"  Last  October,"  says  he,  **  I  was  called  lo  visit  Mrs.  G.,  a  nervous,  but 
very  inlellisent,  woman  of  my  acquaintance,  labouring  under  a  moderate 
degree  of  aelirium  jnterperaie.  When  spoken  to  she  was  quite  sensible, 
and  g^ve  reasonable  answers.  She  stated,  toithoui  being  particularly 
questioned^  that,  though  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  herself  and  of 
everything  around  her,  she  had  no  conception  of  time ;  so  that  some- 
times an  exceedingly  long  period,  and  at  other  times-  but  a  few  moments, 
seemed  to  her  to  have  elapsed  since  she  fell  into  her  present  state.  She 
experienced  a  like  perturbation  of  thought  when  telling  me  what  had  hap- 
pened since  the  preceding  day.  She  expressed  great  astonishment  at  this 
state  of  her  mind,  of  which  she  was  perfectly  aware.  She  knew  persons 
aod  things,  and  reasoned  and  spoke  as  well  as  ever.  It  was  only  on  a 
few  occasions,  when  left  to  herself,  that  she  fell  into  slight  delirium.  I 
did  not  at  first  think  phrenologically  about  this  case ;  but  when  she,  u»- 
questionedf  complained  of  pain  and  a  '  strong  sense  of  burning  in  a  line 
(these  were  her  words)  across  the  forehead,'  I  was  immediately  struck, 
and  asked  her  to  point  out  the  place  with  her  finger.  *  There,*  said  she, 
and  laid  the  point  of  her  finger  most  exactly  upon  one  of  the  organs  of 
Time,  drawing  it  across  the  forehead  to  the  other  organ  of  Time.  I  asked 
if  she  felt  pain  in  any  other  part  of  the  head.  *  No,*  replied  she,  *  only 
in  this  line.'  "* 

The  origin  of  the  notion  of  time  has  greatly  puzzled  the  metaphysicians. 
Lord  Karnes  says,  that  we  measure  it  by  the  number  of  ideas  which  pass 
in  the  mind  ;  but  experience  contradicts  this  supposition,  for  time  never 
appears  so  short  as  when  ideas  are  most  numerous,  and  pass  most  rapidly 
through  the  mind.  The  opinion,  that  it  depends  oh  a  separate  faculty 
and  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  harmony  with  this  fact ;  for,  as  the 
organ  o(  Time  may  remain  inactive  while  the  others  are  vividly  excited.  At 
follows^  that  our  perceptions  of  duration  will,  on  such  occasions,  be  indis* 
tmct,  and  time  will,  in  consequence,  appear  brief. 

The  talent  of  using  tenses  properly  in  composition  appears  to  be  de* 
pendent  on  this  organ. 

The  lower  animals  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  perceiving 
and  appreciating  intervals  of  time.  "Mr.  Southey,  in  his  Omniaamf 
relates  two  instances  of  dogs,  who  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  timei 

*  Fhrenological  Jwmt^t  voL  v.,  p.  458 ;  and  vi.,  16L 
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M  would  mable  th«in  to  coant  the  days  of  iba  week.  He  eajt :  *  Mf 
grandfather  had  one  which  trudged  two  miles  every  Saturday  to  cater  for 
himself  in  the  shambles.  I  know  another  more  extraordinary  and  well- 
aathenticated  example.  A  dog  which  had  belonged  to  an  Irishman,  and 
was  sold  by  him  in  England,  would  neTer  touch  a  morsel  of  food  upon 
Friday.^  The  same  faculty  of  recollecting  intervals  of  time  exists,  though 
in  a  more  limited  extent,  in  the  horse.  We  know  a  horse,"  says  the  wri- 
ter from  whom  I  quote,  **  (and^ave  witnessed  the  circumstance,)  which, 
being  accustomed  to  be  employed  once  a  week  on  a  journey  with  the 
newsman  of  a  provincial  paper,  always  stopped  at  the  houses  of  the  several 
customers,  although  they  wereivixty  or  seventy  in  number.  But,  farther, 
there  were  two  persons  on  the.  route  who  took  one  paper  between  them, 
and  each  claimed  the  privilege  of  having  it  first  on  the  alternate  Sunday. 
The  horse  soon  became  accustomed  to  this  regulation,  and,  although  the 
parties  lived  two  miles  distant,  he  stopped  once  a  fortnight  at  the  door  of 
the  half  customer  at  Thorpe,  and  once  a  fortnight  at  the  door  of  the  other 
half  customer  at  Chertsey ;  and  never  did  he  forget  this  arrangement, 
which  lasted  several  years,  or  stop  unnecessarily,  when  he  once  thoroughly 
understood  the  rule."*  Dr.  Vimont  thinks  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
lower  animals  possess  the  faculty  of  appreciating  time ;  and  he  relates 
several  facts  in  support  of  this  opinion.! 

32.  TUNE. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  a  girl  named  Bianchi,  of  about  five  years  of 
age,  was  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  for  what  talent  s&e  was 
most  distinguished.  He  discovered  in  her  no  indication  of  an  extraordi- 
nary memory  ;  and  the  idea  had  not  then  occurred  to  him,  that  the  talent 
for  music  could  be  recognised  by  the  conformation  of  Che  head.  Indeed, 
he  had  not  at  that  time  ascertained  the  different  kinds  of  memory  ;  but 
his  friends,  nevertheless,  maintained,  that  the  girl  had  an  extraordinary 
memory  for  music,  and,  as  he  had  not  discovered  that  talent  in  her,  they 
inferred  that  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  of  external  signs  for  different' 
kinds  of  memory  was  unfounded.  This  child  repeated  whatever  she  heard 
sung  or  played  on  the  piano,  and  recollected  whole  concerts  if  she  had 
heard  them  only  twice.  Dr.  Gall  asked  if  she  learned  by  heart  with  equal 
facility,  but  he  was  toM  that  she  possessed  this  astonishing  memory  in 
music  alone.  He  concluded  that  a  well-marked  difference  exists  between 
memory  for  music  and  the  other  kinds  of  memory  with  which  be  was  then 
acquainted,  and  that  every  kind  has  its  distinct  organ.  He  prosecuted 
his  observations  with  fresh  ardour,  and  at  last  discovered  that  the  talent 
for  music  is  connected  with  the  organ  •  now  under  consideration.  He 
calls  it  '*  Le  sens  des  rapports  des  tons  ;**  an  expression,  says  he,  **  qui 
rattache  la  manidre  dont  rintellect  du  musicien  met  en  ceuvre  les  rapports 
des  tons  k  la  manidre  d*agir  des  sens  en  general.** 

The  or^an  of  Tune  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ears  which  the  or^n 
of  Colourmg  does  to  the  eyes.  The  auditory  apparatus  receives  the  im- 
pressions of  sounds,  and  is  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected  by  them  ; 
but  the  ear  has  no  recollection  of  tones,  nor  does  it  judge  of  their  rela- 
tions :  it  does  not  perceive  the  harmonies  of  sound  ;  and  sounds  as  well 
as  colours  may  be  separately  pleasin?,  though  disagreeable  in  combination. 
A  friend,  in  a  letter  written  from  India,  formerly  quoted,  says :  "  Melody 
is  the  pleasure  arising  from  successions  of  simple  sounds  suited  to  each 

*  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  vol.  i.,  p.  55.  Another  case  of  a  dog 
which  obviously  distinguished  the  days  of  the  week,  will  be  found  in  7%9 
Phrenological  Joumalf  voL  viii.,  p.  76. 
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other.  Hannon]'  is  that  arlsiag  from  eenUned  lounda,  ot  fiom  acverU 
■tTLkiDg  ihe  ear  siinullaneoiislf ,  as  iaa.baDd  playing  different  parts.  The 
former  requires  much  less  of  Uie  organ  than  the  latlei ;  and  hence  the 
Scolch  wiih  na  great  Tune  are  melodisia,  bnl  nothing;  as  musicians," 

A  corresjjondenl  of  The  Phrenological  JouthoI  meDlions,  that  "  ho  hsa 
■  moat  aingulaT  tendency  to  compare  une  thing  with  another  :  for  instance, 
if  he  hears  the  piano  played,  every  sound  Beems  to  leaeoible  a  pariicniar 
colour  I  and  so  uniform  is  this,  that  he  thinks  he  could  almost  make  a 
gamut  of  colaurs.  Some  notes  are  yellow,  olhera  green,  others  blue, 
and  so  forth."  In  him  Compariion  is  large,  but  neither  Colouring  nor 
Tune  is  much  developed.* 

A  great  developement  of  the  organ  enlarge!  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
forehead  ;  but  its  appearance  varies  according  to  Ihe  diTeclion  and  form 
of  Ihe  conrolutions.  Dr.  Spurzheim  obaerves,  that,  in  Gliick  and  others, 
this  organ  had  a  py  ramidal  form  ;  in  Mozart,  Viotti,  Zumslog,  Ditssck, 
Crescentini,  and  others,  the  eilemal  and  lateral  portions  of  the  forehead 
are  enlarged,  but  rounded,  Great  practice  ia  necessary  to  be  able  to  ob- 
serve this  organ  successfully ;  and  beginners  should  place  together  one 
person  possessing  a  genius  for  music,  and  another  who  can  scarcely  dis- 
liaguish  betvieen  any  two  notes,  and  muk  the  difference  of  their  hoads. 
The  superior  developement  of  the  foriaer  will  be  perceptible  at  a  glance. 

The  faculty  gives  the  perception  of  melody  ;  but  this  ia  only  on* 
ingredient  in  a  genius  for  music.  Time  is  requisite  to  give  a  just  per- 
eeplioDof  intervals,  Ideality  to  communicate  elevation  and  rrfinemont,  and 
Secreliveness  and  Imitation  to  produce  expression  |  ivhile  Conslructive- 
B«»,  Form,  Weight,  and  Individoality  aro  necessary  to  lupply  mecha- 
nical experlneas :  qualities  all  indiapansable  to  a  ancceaaful  performer. 
Even  the  largest  organ  of  Tune  will  not  enable  its  possessor  to  play 
■ucceBsfully  on  the  harp,  if  Weight  ha  deficient ;  the  capacity  of  commu- 
Bicaling  to  the  atring  the  precise  Tibrator^  impulse  neceesarr  to  produce 
each  particular  note  will  then  be  wanting. 

Dr.  Gall  msnliuns  that  he  had  examined  the  heads  of  the  most  celebrated 
musical  performers  and  singers,  such  as  Rosilni,  Catalan:,  dec,  and  foand 
the  organ  uniformly  large  ;  and  that  the  poTtraits  and  busts  of  Haydn, 
Gliick,  Mozart,  Ac,  also  show  it  largely  developed.  I  have  examined 
the  heads  of  Madame  Ualalani  and  mitny  embent  private  musicians,  and 
found  the  organ  confirmed  in  every  instance.  Dr.  GaU  remarks  farther, 
that  a  great  developement  is  not  to  be  expected  in  every  ordinary  player 
-On  a  musical  instrument.  With  amoJerate  endowment,  Che  fingers  may 
b>  tnnied  to  eipertness  ;  but  when  the  soul  feeU  the  inspiration  of  har- 
monious sounds,  and  the  counienanee  expresses  that  voluptuous  raptors 
trhich  thrills  through  the  frame  of  the  real  musician,  a  laige  organ  will 
Hevar  be  wanting. 

"  il  me  parati,"  continues  Dr.  Gall,  "  que  les  hommes  qui  sont  capables 
is  diduire  les  lots  1e  la  composition  dee  lois  des  v]braimns  sonores  et  des 
iBpporla  des  lone,  et  d'^tablir  ainsi  les  principea  ies  plus  g^n^raux  ds  la 
musique,  doivent  eire  dou^s  eti  m«me  temps  d'un  organe  det  nomiret 
trjs  developp6  ;  car  I'exercise  de  Co  Aegr&  du  talent  musical  eiige,  sans 
eonlredit,  beaucoup  de  calcul ;  aussi  U  circonvalution  inf6rieuiB  de  I'oi- 

fine  musical,  la  plus  large  de  toucee,  ae  continue  immediatement  dana 
oigane  dea  nombres.  Ceci  expliqna  pourquoi  on  pent  itre  oxcellent 
musicien,  et  n'sFoir  pes  le  talent  de  la  composition  ;  lue  grand  composi- 
teur sans  £tia  en  memo  letnps  grand  musicien."' 

The  heads  of  Italians  and  Germans  in  general  are  broader  and  fuller 
at  the  situation  of  Ihia  organ  than  those  of  negroes,  Spaniards,  French 
•  Vol.viii.,p.al6. 
t  S«rki  Foncliimi  du  Cerwau,  \otno  1.,^-  V\9. 
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men,  and  fiagliflhmen  in  general ;  and  musical  talent  b  more  etmmon  m 
the  former  than  the  latter.  The  Esqaimauz  are  very  deficient  both  in  the 
talent  and  in  the  organ.* 

Mr.  Scott  has  published,  in  The  Phrem^opcalJimmgl,*  two  admirable 
essays  "  on  Masie,  and  the  different  faculties  which  concur  in  producing 
it,"  which  will  be  found  hiffhly  deserving  of  attention.  Ho  conceives 
Tone  to  be  the  primitive  faculty  which  distinguishes,  *'  1#<,  that  agreement 
of  component  vibrations  in  simple  sounds,  which  constitutes  them  muMteal ; 
2d,  that  relation  in  separate  sounds  emitted  together,  which  constitutes 
kttrmomf ;  and,  3<i,  that  relation  in  successive  notes,  which  constitotes 
melody."  He  then  considers  the  auxiliary  facuUies  requisite  to  the 
practical  musician,  (namely  those  above  enumvated,)  and  points  out  the 
effect  of  each  in  conducing  to  musical  genius.  **  Imitation,*'  says  he,  **  is 
necessary,  particularly  to  the  vocal  perfonner,  to  enable  him  to  imitate  the 
sounds  lie  nears,  and  to  give,  by  his  own  vocal  organs,  a  correct  copy  of 
the  music  which  he  wishes  to  execute.  Accordingly,  it  is  matter  of  ob- 
servation that  ail  singers  who  sing  naturally  and  easily,  possess  a  consi- 
derable organ  of  Imitation."  He  next  enters,  at  considerable  length,  into 
the  subject  of  musical  expression.  **  It  seems  to  me,"  says  he,  **  ^though 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  observations  sufficiently  accurate  and 
numerous  to  prove  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  in  all  cases 
between  the  voices  of  men  and  women,  and  their  cerebral  developement. 
The  subject  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  I  mention  it  more  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  others  to  make  observations,  than  from  any  value  I  attacn  to 
any  observations  of  my  own.  Some  facts  there  are,  however,  which  are 
matters  of  common  notoriety,  and  which  go  far  to  prove  that  there  ia  at 
least  a  general  correspondence ;  and  farther  light  might,  doubtless,  be 
thrown  upon  it  by  more  accurate  and  minute  observers. 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  heads  of  womea  are 
comparatively  smaller  than  those  of  men,  and  that  their  voices  are,  in  i^ 
corresponding  degree,  smaller  and  shriller  than  the  male  voice. 

"  Boys  under  puberty,  who  have  smaller  heads  than  full-grown  men, 
have  voices  small,  shrill,  and  soft,  like  a  woman's.    ' 

*'  The  voices  of  children  of  both  sexes,  but  particularly  girls,  are  shriller 
than  even  the  adult  female  voice. 

"  As  boys  advance  from  puberty  to  manhood,  and  just  at  the  time  when 
the  head  is  receiving  the  largest  accessions,  the  voice  is  changed  from 
the  small  shrill  pipe  of  the  boy  to  the  grave  tones  of  the  man. 

*'In  men  who  have  small  or  moderately-sized  heads,  particularly  if  the 
lower  propensities  are  moderately  developed,  the  voice  approaches  to  the 
shrill  pitch  and  softness  of  a  woman's. 

'*  In  women  who  have  large  heads,  particulariy  if  the  lower  propensities 
are  fully  developed,  the  voice  is  generally  grave,  and  approaches  in  ite 
tones  to  a  man's.  I  have  been  informed,  that  it  has  been  observed  of  wo- 
men who  are  subject  to  nymphomania^  that,  when  under  the  influence  of 
a  paroxysm,  their  voices  are  harsh,  low,  and  rough,  like  those  of  men. 
This  fact,  if  sufficiently  established,  would  so  far  to  prove  that  low  and 
rough  notes  are  the  natural  language  of  the  Tower  propensities. 

"  So  far  I  have  observed  in  general ;  but  I  would  wish  that  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  would  make  observations  which  may  confirm  the  above, 
or  show  whether  there  are  any  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  any.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  all  th 
bass-singers  in  our  bands  and  choirs  have  large  heads,  and  the  counter- 
tenors among  men  small  ones ;  or  whether  the  depth  of  voice  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  developement  of  the  cerebellum ; — whether  the  women  ungBn, 

*  Phrm.  Jovm.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  437.  f  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  120  and  SS6L 
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m  TOICSB  irs  pitched  Igvr,  baro  larger  beads,  or  n  fuller  endopimsnl  nf 
>T  propensities,  ihan  Ihoae  wbo  have  treble  voices. 
I  undoubled,  that  ihe  quality  of  tone,  bb  well  t»  the  pitch,  depend 
I  oonsideiably  on  the  natuie  of  the  deve  lope  men  t.  In  women  who  posseei 
i  Combativenes*  ind  DeilruclivetieM  virell  developed,  the  voice,  though 
iBirtU,  is  shup,  nnd  the  tones  pierce  the  ear  like  n  sword,      la  women 

■  who  are  given  to  scolding,  this  aharp  pieicing  quality  of  voice  will  invaria- 

■  Uj  be  noticed  ;  and  it  foima  one  of  itie  most  unpleasant  circumstances 
'  If  the  lady  would  utter  the  suae  words  in  a  modeiale  tone, 

e  would  not  be  nearly  ao  great.     In  like  manner,  in  men  who 
I  bate  large  Destrucliveneas,  if  the  head  is  otherwise  large  and  well-ba- 
ced,  the  voice,  though  grave,  will  be  clear,  and  have  a  peculiai  edge  and 
I  iharpnesg,  which  DeslrBctiveness  alone  seems  to  give, 

"  When  the  head  is  in  general  large,  but  Destioctiveness  deficient,  tha 
voice  will  probably  be  grace  and  full,  hut  aofi,  and  will  want  the  sharp 
tinging  quality  which  DestmclivQocBs  confers.  This  is  a  voice,  from  its 
rarity,  much  in  request  among  singeci,  ami  is  called  >  veiled  •oaicc  {voce 
telata  )  Madame  Marconi,  who  sung  at  the  first  Edinburgh  Festival, 
had  a  voice  of  this  description.  She  was  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  good  nature, 

"  In  those  in  whom  intellect  predoioi nates,  the  voice  has  a  calm  and 

kindly  and  social  affections  are  lar(,e,  and  wheu  Tune.  Imiiatiou,  and 
Ideality  are  at  the  same  lime  large,  the  voice  has  a  degree  of  bewitching 
aofiness,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Miss  Ste)^eiis  or  Mies  Tree. 
But  there  occur  iu  private  life  many  instances  to  the  same  etTccl.  When 
Benevolence  and  trie  higher  sentiments  are  both  united  in  full  proportion, 
the  voice  is  felt  to  be  peculiarly  delighlfuland  harmonious.  In  men  there 
is  generally  too  much  of  the  tower  propensitios  to  admit  of  this  in  its 
highest  degree  i  indeed,  lliese  seem  so  esseniial  to  a  manly  character, 
that  in  them  it  would  not  be  desirable.  But  we  hare  met  with  women 
whose  every  lone  is  music,  and  whose  voices,  even  in  ordinary  discourse, 
have  about  them  a  delightfutoess  which  is  quite  irresistible,  and  which 
makes  its  way  directly  to  the  heart.  This  softness  and  aweetneie  of  voice 
is  remarked  as  a  great  point  of  female  excellence  by  King  Lear,  where 
the  old  dietteased  monarch  is  enumerating  the  eJEcellenciea  of  his  favouiito 
Ctrdclia— 

Her  voice  was  ever  aofi. 
lie  and  low— an  eiceilont  thing  in  woman.'  "• 
lions  of  Mr.  Scott  are  very  interesting,  and  numerous 
observed  in  accordance  with  them ;  but  they  are  not 
.,  because  I  have  met  with  decided  exceptions.  One 
gentleman,  in  particular,  has  a  mode  rate-si  led  head,  small  cerebellum, 
and  the  other  organs  of  the  propensities  below  an  average,  whose  voice 
is,  nevertheless,  a  desp  rich  bass.  It  is  certain  that  the  developement 
of  brain  has  some,  and  even  an  important,  influence  on  the  ijaatiiy  of  the 
vgice '.  hot  so  have  the  lutigs  and  larynx  ;  and  it  is  still  onaicettained  bow 
noch  of  the  actual  effect  is  attributable  to  each.t 

When  an  average  developement  of  Tune  is  combined  with  large  reflec- 

"  organs,  the  superior  objects  with  which  th ess  are  conversant  generally 

^       let  the  mind,  and  music  is  little  cultivated.     When,  on  the  other  hand, 

Ane  are  small,  and  Ideality,  Hope,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Won- 

FhrmBloticalJauTnal.  vol.  ii.,  p,  575, 

'isetved  that  Urge  lungs,  which  imply  a  corrsspondinEly  largs 
idreasels.are  highly  favourable  to  intensity  of  action  in  the  braii 
then  well  oxygenaled,  and  it  ia  aer.t  to  tbe  \nw,n  «s^uM)&i  s « 
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der,  which  Tune  is  pftrticolarly  caleatatod  to  gratify,  turn  IwfiBi  tlw  tnt 
dcncv  to  practiM  music  it  much  stronger.  Hence,  with  the  aama  abnlali 
deveiopemf nt  of  this  organ,  very  difforent  practical  resolta  mmj  enras ; 
but  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  eeience :  for  it 
is  the  predominance  of  particular  organs  m  an  indiridual  that  deeidee  ths 
bias  uf  his  mind ;  the  largest  organs  aiways  tendug  moat  powerfDUy  to 
seek  gratification. 

Tune  is  occasionally  found  strong  in  idiots,  and,  in  some  ioaene  patieols, 
its  activity  remains  unimpaired  amid  an  extensive  derangement  of  tha 
other  faculties.  I  have  seen  two  idiots  who  manifested  it  in  a  cooaids- 
rabie  degree. 

Tile  following  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  and  Declined  In 
his  own  practice  : 

**  A.  young  lady  of  high  musical  and  intellectual  powers,  and  of  a  veiy 
active  mind,  and  who  has  for  some  months  past  been  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  hysteria  in  all  its  ever-changing  forms  and  who  eoflen  uniMt 
constantly  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  headache,  complained,  on  Satur- 
day, 98d  April,  1S26,  of  feeling  acute  pain  at  the  external  angle  of  tin 
forehead,  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  which  an 
largely  developed,  and  upon  which,  in  describing  the  seat  of  the  pain,  aha 
placed  most  accurately  the  points  of  the  fingers.     Next  day  the  same  oom- 

{>laint  of  pain  in  that  region  was  made ;  and  about  two  hours  allor  I  saw 
ler,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spasmodic,  or  rather  convulsive,  aflfoe- 
tion  of  the  larynx,  glottis,  and  adjoinmg  parts,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
(^nick,  short,  and  somewhat  musical  aound  was  regularly  emitted,  and  con- 
tmued  with  great  rapidity,  as  if  the  breathing  haabeen  very  harried.  On 
examination  externally,  the  os  hyoides  at  the  root  of  the  tongne  and  the 
thyroid  cartilages  were  seen  in  constant  motion,  and  in  the  act  of  alter- 
nately approximating  and  receding  from  each  other.  The  will  was  so 
far  powerful  in  controlling  this  motion,  that  the  young  lady  was  able  to 
utter  a  few  short  sentences  at  a  time  without  much  difficulty  ;  interrupted, 
however,  by  two  or  three  movements.  After  this  singular  state  had  con- 
tinued for  about  two  hours,  she  herself  remarked,  that  it  was  become 
rather  too  musical,  and  wished  that  it  would  cease,  which  it  did  at  the 
end  of  another  half  hour,  from  accidental  pressure  with  the  finger  in  point- 
ing out  the  motion  to  another  person  ;  she  was  then  as  well  as  uanal,  only 
somewhat  fatigued. 

**  On  Monday,  24th  April,  she  still  complained  of  pain  in  the  situation 
of  the  organ  of  Tune  ;  and  atated,  that  she  had  been  dreaming  a  great 
deal  of  hearing  the  finest  music ;  that  she  felt  quite  excited  by  it,  and  could 
not  even  now  got  the  impression  out  of  her  head.  The  day  passed  on, 
however,  and  nothing  remarkable  occurred. 

"On  Tuesday  I  found  that  I  had  been  rather  anxiously  expected. 
During  the  night  the  young  lady  had  been  tormented  with  the  recurrence 
of  the  musical  dreams,  during  which  she  heard  and  performed  the  most 
beautiful  airs,  with  a  distinctness  which  surpassed  those  of  the  preced- 
ing night.  These  dreama  continued  for  some  hours,  and  lef^  auch  an*  im- 
pression, that,  on  awaking  she  thou^rht  she  could  almost  note  down  one 
piece  of  composition  which  had  particularly  pleased  her.  But  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  excessive  excitement  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  had 
now  reached  s  height  that  could  not  be  controlled  ;  the  patient  felt,  not  a 
dasira  only,  bat  a  tfronir  ^d  irresisttUe  passion  or  craving  for  muaic, 
which  it  was  »»••  'd  endurance  to  repress.     She  insisted  on  get- 

ting up,  an^  ^  pl*y  and  sing;  but  that  being  for  many 

iMiQUi  v  .■'^88*^  -to  b^ve  a  friend  sent  for  to  play  to 

toy  M  Ui  '  fi^^Mn  a  very  painful  state ;  but  shortly  after 

IM.om  <vae  so  intolerable,  that  she  got  hold  of  a 
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guitar,  laj  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  fairly  gave  way  to  the  torrent,  and,  with 
a  volume,  clearness,  and  strength  of  voice,  and  a  facility  of  execution, 
which  would  have  astonished  any  one  who  had  seen  her  two  days  before, 
tfhe  sung  in  accompaniment  till  her  musical  faculty  became  spent  and  ex- 
hausted. During  this  time  the  pain  at  the  angles  of  the  forehead  was  still 
ffelti  and  was  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  all  over  the 
coronal  and  anterior  parts  of  the  forehead.  Regarding  all  thesepheno- 
mena  as  arising  from  over-excitement  chiefly  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  I 
directed  the  continued  local  application  of  cold,  and  such  other  measures 
as  tended  to  allay  the  increased  action,  and  soon  after  the  young  lady 
regained  her  ordinary  state,  and  has  not  since  had  any  return  of  these 
extraordinary  symptoms. 

"  In  this  case  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occurred  put  leading 
queries  on  my  part,  or  exaggeration  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
alike  out  of  the  question.  The  pain  in  the  organ  was  distinctly  and  re- 
peatedly complained  of  for  many  hours  (at  least  36)  before  the  first  night 
of  dreaming,  and  for  no  less  than  three  day*  before  the  irresistible  waking 
inspiration  was  felt.  When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  existence 
of  the  pain,  I  imagined  it  to  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  membranes 
covering  that  part  of  the  brain,  and  had  no  conception  that  it  was  to  ter^ 
minate  in  any  such  musical  exhibition  as  afterward  took  place ;  and,  in 
fact,  although  the  young  lady  had  mentioned  her  previous  melodious  jdreams, 
my  surprise  was  quite  equal  to,  although,  thanks  to  Phrenology,  my  alarm 
was  not  80  great  as,  that  of  her  relations,  when,  on  entering  the  house  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  25th,  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  guitar  mingling 
with  the  full  and  harmonious  swell  of  her  own  voice,  such  as  it  might 
show  itself  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  health  and  vigour.*' 

It  is  a  prevalent  error  in  education,  to  persevere  in  attempts  to  cultivate 
musical  talent  where  none  is  naturally  possessed.  Dr.  Neil  Amott  speaks 
feelingly  of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  ignorant  prejudice  **  that 
in  the  present  day  condemns  many  young  women,  possessed  of  every 
species  of  loveliness  and  talent  except  that  ofnote'distinguiskingf  to  waste 
years  of  precious  time  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  this  talent  in  spite  of 
nature  ;  and  yet,  when  they  have  succeeded  as  far  as  they  can,  they  have 
only  the  merit  of  being  machines,  with  performance  as  litde  pleasing  to 
true  judges  as  would  be  the  attempt  of  a  foreigner,  who  knew  only  the 
alphabet  of  language,  to  recite  pieces  of  expressive  poetry  in  that  language. 
Such  persons,  when  liberty  comes  to  them  with  age  or  marriage,  gene- 
rally abandon  the  offensive  occupation ;  but  tyrant  fashion  will  force  their 
daughters  to  run  the  same  course.'** 

The  organ  is  lar^  in  Haydn  and  Macvicar ;  small  in  Sloane,  and  re* 
markablv  deficient  m  Ann  Ormerod.  This  girl  was  admitted,  at  twelve 
years  or  age,  into  the  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Liverpool,  and,  during  two 
years,  means  were  unsparingly  employed  to  cultivate  and  improve  any 
musical  talent  which  she  might  possess  ;  but  **  with  such  decided  want 
of  success,  that  her  teachers,  Mr.  Handford  and  Mr.  Piatt,  men  of  unceas- 
ing perseverance,  and  constantly  accustomed  to  the  most  stubborn  per- 
verseness,  were  at  last  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  attempt 
altogether.^t  The  figures  represent  her  head,  the  organ  of  Tune  being 
thrown  into  the  outline  on  her  left  side — and  the  head  of  Handel,  the 
organ  being  brought  into  line  on  his  right  side. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  the  heads  and  skulls  of  bhds  which  sing, 
and  of  those  which  do  not  sing,  and  the  heads  of  the  different  individuus 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  a  greater  or  less  disposition  to  sing,  present 
a  conspicuous  difference  at  the  place  of  this  organ.  The  heads  ot  males, 
for  instance,  and  those  of  females,  of  the  same  kind  of  tinging  birds,  are 
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easily  diitin^ithed  by  their  different  deTelopement.     Dr.  Yimont  ] 
•gainst  Gall'i  practice  of  comparing  the  skoUs  of  nnimnlo  of  « 
species  at  the  siiuation  of  th«s  organ ;  ^  snch  a  practice,'*  nays  ha,  «■ 
titrimemtnt  ricieust ;  for  there  are  many  varieties  of  deTelopement  of  M^ 

?Lnt  which  Gall  had  not  studied,  and  which  are  calculated  to  lead  intoemr. 
ne  result  of  my  anatomic  si  researches/'  he  adds,  "  to  srhich  I  have  giit 
the  closest  attention,  is,  that  the  diderence  of  organiiatioa  of  Um  Tnii 
and  skull  between  musical  birds  and  those  srhich  do  not  aing,  ia  appii^ 
ciable  only  in  comparing  individuals  of  the  same  species  or  geoas.*** 

33.  LANGUAGE. 

Tni  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  organ  has  already  been  gnren  ie 
the  introduction,  p.  60. 

A  large  developement  of  it  is  indicated  by  the  prominence  and  depns- 
sion  of  the  eyes ;  this  appearance  being  produced  by  convolations  of  the 
brain,  situated  in  the  posterior  and  transverse  part  of  the  upper  Ofbitaij 
plate,  pressing  the  latter,  and  with  it  the  eyes,  more  or  less  forward,  down- 
ward, or  outward,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  convolutions.  Wh«i  the 
knowing  organs  are  very  large,  and  the  eyebrows  project,  the  eyes  may 
appear  less  prominent  than  they  really  are.  The  projection  of  the  ejee 
over  the  cheek-bone,  and  their  depression  downward,  are  the  proper  signs 
of  the  organs  being  large. 

The  functiona  of  this  organ  will  be  understood  by  a  short  elucidation." 
The  different  faculties  being  active,  produce  desires,  emotions,  and  intel- 
lectnal  conceptions.  The  mind,  wishing  to  communicate  a  knowledge 
of  these  to  other  individuals,  accomplishes  this  end  by  making  wigna  ex- 
pressive of  their  existence.  These  signs  may  consist  of  the  peculiar 
gestures,  looks,  and  cries  that  naturally  accompany  the  action  of  the  aoTe- 
nl  faculties,  and  which,  being  part  of  our  constitution,  are  universally 
understood,  and  constitute  what  ia  termed  natural  language.  For  example, 
when  the  mind  is  deeply  impressed  by  fear,  a  certam  texror-atricken  ex- 
pression is  spread  over  the  countenance,  indicative  of  the  emotion.  When 
It  is  wrapped  in  pride,  the  head  is  carried  high,  and  a  cold,  repulsive,  arro- 
gant aspect  is  presented  to  the  specUtor.  These  signs  need  only  to  be 
presented,  and  they  are  understood  m  all  countries,  and  by  all  nations. 

But  mankind  possess  also  the  power  of  inventing  and  esUblishing 
MfkUraryaimB  to  express  their  feelings  and  conceptions.  For  example, 
Ihe  -*  "mpunoHf  and  anger  are  mere  conventional  sisna,  by 

w**  in  agree  to  express  three  internal  feeimgs ;  an4  there 
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M  DO  natural  connexion  between  the  signs  and  the  things  signified.  The 
metaphysicians  attribute  this  talent  to  association ;  but  it  is  a  peculiar 
power  of  association  given  by  the  faculty  of  Language  only.  Persons 
possessing  much  of  this  faculty,  have  a  great  natural  power  of  inventing 
arbitrary  signs,  and  of  learning  the  use  of  them  when  invented  by  others. 
This  faculty,  however,  gives  the  capacity  of  learning  the  signs  aloru ; 
and  the  meaning  of  them  is  ai  quired  by  other  faculties.  If  a  horse,  for 
instance,  be  presented  to  the  mind,  the  faculty  of  Language  will  give  the 
desire  to  find  a  name  or  sign  by  which  to  indicate  it,  and  also  the  power 
of  associating  the  appearance  of  the  object  with  any  particular  sound  or 
name  when  invented.  But  the  meaning  or  signification  which  the  word 
will  embrace  will  depend  on  the  peripction  of  other  faculties,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  used.  For  example,  the  faculty  of  Form 
will  judge  of  the  form  of  the  horse  ;  Sise,  of  its  dimensions ;  Colouring, 
of  its  colour.  A  blind  man,  by  the  aid  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  may 
learn  to  connect  his  own  notions  of  a  horse  with  the  sound  of  the  name , 
but  his  conceptions  will  be  very  different  from  those  attached  to  it  by  t 
person  who  sees ;  for  the  blind  man  could  not  judge  of  its  colour  at  all 
and  not  very  correctly  of  its  form  and  size.  In  the  same  way,  any  indiv) 
dual  possessing  the  organ  of  Language,  may  learn  the  manner  in  whici 
the  word  justiet  is  generally  used ;  but  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  the 
mind  of  a  person  like  David  Haggart,  who  was  extremely  deficient  in  the 
organ  of  Conscientiousness,  will  be  very  imperfect  when  compared  with 
the  notion  which  would  be  formed  of  it  by  one  in  whom  that  organ  was 
extremely  large. 

£very  meta|»hysical  author  complains  of  the  ambiguity  of  words,  and 
shows  now  the  vagueness  of  their  signification  retards  the  progress,  of 
moral  and  intellectual  science  :  the  exposition  now  given  shows  whence 
this  vagueness  arises.  Before  individuals  can  attacn  precisely  the  same 
conceptions  to  words  expressive  of  feelings  and  judgments  of  the  under- 
standing, they  must  possess  a  similar  combination  of  faculties  ;  and  as  no 
two  individuals  do  possess  an  exactly  similar  combination  of  faculties,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  feeling  and  judging  alike,  there  will  be  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  the  meaning  attached  by  different  persons  to  such  terms,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  define  them.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  in 
the  faculties,  the  very  definition  itself  is  differently  apprehended.  In  ma- 
thematics and  algebra  the  things  indicated  by  the  signs  are  not  feelings, 
which  vary  in  every  individual,  but  relations  and  proportions  of  space  and 
numbers,  which  have  .a  definite  and  fixed  existence,  and  which,  if  appre- 
hended at  all,  can  be  conceived  only  in  one  way.  Hence  arises  the 
precision' of  the  language  of  these  sciences  compared  with  thM  of  meta- 
physics and  moral  philosophy. 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  they  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
framing  a  philosophical  language,  applicable,  with  perfect  precision,  to 
moral  disquisitions.  To  apprehend  the  very  definitions  of  the  words,  we 
must  be  able  to  experience  the  sentiments  which  they  are  intended  to 
indicate ;  and  many  persons  are  capable  of  doing  so  only  in  a  very  imper- 
fect degree.  In  attending  to  the  style  of  an  author,  we  mAy  observe  that 
he  uses  those  words  with  most  precision  and  felicity  which  expresf 
mental  feelings  or  operations  naturally  vigorous  in  himself.  Mr.  Stewart, 
for  example,  writes  correctly  and  with  great  beauty  in  narrative,  and  on 
topics  connected  with  inoral  sentiment ;  but  his  style  becomes  loose  and 
inaccurate  when  he  enters  on  original  abstract  discussion,  requiring  the 
activity  of  the  higher  intellectual  powers.  I  infer  from  this,  that,  in  him, 
the  knowing  and  sentimental  organs  were  more  amply  developed  than 
those  of  reflection.  Moore  uses  epithets  and  illustrations  expressive  of 
attachment  with  great  frequency  and  inimitable  beauty ;  and  we  may 
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conclude  thm2,  in  him,  AdhcsireDeM,  wUeh  ^v<m  daft  IMi^  ii  VBf 
■trong.  John  Bellingham,  on  the  other  hand,  in  hn  volBiniiioiH  aiB^ 
rials,  petitions,  and  letters,  was  continually  writing  nbont  justice  andnji 
iir^,  and  about  cruelty  and  oppression  exercised  toward  hun  ;  bat  Ihoi 
which  he  specified  arc  discovered,  by  erery  well-cODStftated  am 
all  to  possess  the  character  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  and  hii 
on  these  points  are  replete  with  the  groaaett  abosea  of  woida.  TkM^I 
apprehend,  arose  from  the  great  deficiency  gf  Conacientioaanesa  «1 '  '  ' 
dmcernible  in  his  bead.  In  professional  practice  alio  eraiy  lawyer 
wiih  individuals  who  pretend  ardently  to  desire  jnatice,  and  who 
incessantly  about  it,  but  who  evidently  do  not  paiceive  at  all  wbat  it  ii; 
the  selfish  faculties  in  their  case  so  far  predominating  orer  ConeciaBCim^ 
ncM,  that  they  never  attain  correct  notions  of  juatice.  The  aimo  th^f 
happens  in  regard  to  religion.  Many  talk  about  it,  and  againat  ic,  withmi 
in  ine  least  comprehending  the  object  of  their  vituperation.  In  like  bmb- 
ner,  every  one  will  acknowledge  in  words  that  charity  ia  a  datr ;  bs^  m 
inquiring  of  different  persons  what  constitutes  charity,  we  ahall  find  thtk 
notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  of  the  dot?  ^ao,  to  Taiy  eseadU 
ingly,  according  to  their  developement  of  Benevolence,  in  pioportiee  It 
Acquisitiveness  and  Self- Esteem.* 

The  power  of  associating,  by  means  of  the  faculty  of  Langnage,  ronrm 
tions  with  signs  is  limited,  nowever,  in  one  respect.     Any  ind^tmi 
object  may  be  aeler.ted  and  used  as  the  arbitrary  tign  of  a  propenaitj,  am* 
timent,  or  concerition  ;  but  if  the  object  already  atanda  in  a  naiurmi  >a^ 
tion  to  any  faculty,  it  cannot,  except  with  great  difficulty,  be  made  tht 
arbitrary  sign  of  an  opposite  emotion.     For  exam'ple,  we  night,  by  a 
mutual  understanding,  constitute  a  square  figure  the  artificial  aign  of  tlia 
emotion  termed  rage.     After  the  agreement  was  understood,  that  figme 
would  auffgest  the  notion  of  rage  just  as  well  as  the  letters  noweompoe^g 
that  word,  which  are  mere  forms,  placed  in  a  certain  order.     Bat,  if  we 
were  whimsical  enough  to  make  the  outline  of  a  sweet  and  amiling  ooon- 
tenancc,  which  likewise  is  merely  a  species  of  form,  the  aign  of  this 
emotion,  we  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  learn  to  associate  the  idea 
of  rage  with  that  figure,  for  it  is  already  the  natural  aign  of  emotiona  en- 
tirely opposite  :  it  would  excite  Benevolence  directly^  more  forcibly  than 
Deatnictivencss  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  Language ;  it  wo«dd 
call  up  ideas  of  joyfulness  and  innocence,  rather  than  of  anger  and  cmelty. 
In  the  same  way,  we  might  associate  feelings  of  veneration,  pity,  affection, 
or  grief  with  soft  and  aliw  notes  of  music,  because  these  notes,  which  are 
calculated  to  produce  emotions  of  a  specific  kind  themselves,  may  become 
arbitrary  signs  of  any  other  emotions  of  a  homogeneous  kind.     Bat  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  an  association,  by  which  soft,  slow,  and  delicate 

^  These  principles  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  sonree  and 
nature  of  eloquence,  it  is  a  trito  observation,  that  eyerv  passion  ia  eloquent ; 
that  is  to  say,  any  propensity  or  sentiment  being  vividly  active,  excites  the 
faculty  of  Language  to  give  it  utterance  ;  and  when  the  mental  emotion  ia 
strongly  felt,  the  words  partake  of  the  force,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
precinion,  which  characterize  the  feeling.  Popular  eloquence  draws  largely 
from  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  hence,  in  nmny  distinguished  ora> 
torn,  we  do  not  observe  so  large  a  developement  of  the  intellectual  oi^gana  at 
those  persons  would  expect  who  imagine  that  oratory  is  altogether  an  intol- 
loctual  product ;  but  in  them  an  ample  endowment  of  the  organs  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments  will  be  cuscovered.  The  Phrenologioal  Soeiety 
possesses  masks  of  Burke  and  Curran.  The  former  ia  by  mueh  the  mote 
distinguished  for  intellect  in  his  printed  remains,  and  his  forehead  is  the  better 
developed ;  but  the  impression  made  by  Curran  on  a  popular  asaembly  wat 
perhaps  the  greater  of  the  two.  On  analyzing  Currants  orationa,  howevari 
as  formerly  remarked,  ^section  on- Wit,)  no  higher  degree  of  reflecting  poi 
can  be  discovered  in  them  than  what  is  indicated  bynia  mask. 
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tonet  thould  become  the  artificial  signs  of  violent  rage,  jealousy,  and  fury ; 
because  the  natural  character  of  such  sounds  is  directly  opposite  to  th« 
character  of  such  feelings. 

Philosophers  have  written  voluminous  disquisitions  on  the  influence  of 
words  on  thought ;  but  if  the  view  now  presented  be  correct,  feelingi 
and  conceptions  must,  in  every  instance,  precede  words  ;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  a  term  for  which  no  idea  exists,  instead  of  being  a  step  toward 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  would  be  a  simple  absurdity.  It  is  true, 
that  the  language  of  any  nation  is  a  correct  index  of  its  attainments  ;  but 
this  happens,  because,  in  proportion  as  a  people  acquire  notions,  they  in- 
vent,words  to  express  them,  and  hence  their  language  is  commensurate 
with  thisir  mental  states. 

The  art  of  writing  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  but 
it  does  so  only  by  giving  precision  to  words  and  permanence  to  thought 
Written  words  are  to  thmking  what  ciphers  are  to  calculation  ;  they  re- 
cord our  past  attainments,  and  enable  us  to  advance,  unencumbered,  in 
the  path  of  discovery  :  in  no  instance,  however,  can  they  possibly  pre- 
cede the  march  of  ideas.  The  new  nomenclature  of  chemistry  smooths 
the  study  of  that  science ;  but  the  nomenclature  itself  was  the  resvU  of 
correct  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the  nature  and  relation  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  before  these  were 
obtained.  ,. 

If  these  principles  are  sound,  it  is  a  grievous  drror  in  education  to 
devote  the  years  of  youth  chiefly  to  the  study  of  languages.  In  all  casea 
knowledge  of  objects  and  their  qualities  and  relations  should  precede  the 
study  of  words ;  for  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  that  previous  knowledge 
that  words  become  significant  and  useful ;  and  languages  are  merely 
words.  A  good  education  should  embrace  the  culture  of  alt  the  facul- 
ties ',.  which  can  be  attained  only  by  exercising  each  on  its  own  objects, 
and  regulating  its  action. 

Persons  who  have  a  great  endowment  of  the  organ  of  Language, 
abound  in  words.  In  ordinary  conversation  their  words  flow  like  a  copious 
stream — in»making  a  speech  they  pour  out  torrents.  When  this  organ 
is  extremely  large  and  those  of  reflection  small,  the  individual  is  prone 
to  repeat,  to  the  inconceivable  annoyance  of  the  hearer,  the  plainest  sen- 
tences again  and  again,  as  if  the  matter  were  of  such  difficult  apprehen- 
sion, that  one  enunciation  was  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  meaning. 
This  practice  appears  to  originate  in  an  immoderate  power  and  activity 
of  the  faculty  of  Language — so  great,  that  delight  b  felt  in  mere  articu- 
lation, independently  of  reflection.  The  same  combination  produces  a 
verbose,  cumbersome,  and  inelegant  style  of  literary  composition.  Thom- 
son's Seasons  are  chargeable  with  a  redundancy  of  words,  and  in  the 
portraits  and  busts  of  the  author  the  organ  appears  very  large.  In  Dramas 
of  the  Ancient  World,  by  David  Lindsay,  we  meet  with  examples  of  this 
kind  of  writing : 

"  My  gracious  kinsman. 
What  good  occasion  now  hath  brought  thee  hither? 

Noah.  Nothing  of  good,  for  good  is  flown  for  ever 
Away  from  this  stained  world ;  and  spotless  truth 
And  weeping  mercy,  veiling  their  br^ht  looks 
With  their  spread  pinions,  have  forsaken  earth. 
And  sought  a  refuse  at  the  sacred  foot 
Of  the  Almighty's  throne." 

The  Dehige,  p.  16. 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  Irom  e 
periodical  publication : 
*'  We  hope  it  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers  occasionsdV]  Xd^Vite 
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a/ofMZ«r  Mkiick  of  the  briUiMU  wuccmm  atUndiiig  the 

«ltbe Ttspeet^Ue etreU of scienti/k ehemUtt, whcwe  panaiu,  if  judicioiHiy 

eihibit«d,  are  fitted  to  interest  every  mind  endowed  with  wteU«ewil 

cuhoaity.** 

When  the  orgnn  is  very  small,  there  is  a  want  of  command  of  apns- 
■ion,  a  painful  repetition  of  the  aame  words,  and  a  conaooaeiit  povwtf 
of  style,  both  in  writing  aitd  in  speaking.     The  style  of  that  antbor  m 

SenerallT  nuMt  agreeable  in  whom  the  organs  of  Langoage  and  of  Re- 
ection  bear  a  just  proportion  to  each  other.  If  the  intellectual  powers 
are  very  acute  snd  rapid,  and  Language  not  in  eaual  proportion,  a  ataa- 
mrr  in  speech  is  frequently  the  consequence.  Individc^ty,  Evontnalitj, 
Time,  Comparison,  and  Imitation  greatly  assist  this  facnlty.  when  appM 
to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  langnaffes  and  grammar.  I  have  obaarved 
that  boys  who  are  duces  in  classes  for  languages,  generally  poeaeaa  sndi 
a  combination ;  and  that  this  endowment,  with  niodento  lAngoag*.  ac» 
complishes  more,  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  than  a  large  developeoMit 
of  the  Utter  organ,  with  a  small  endowment  of  the  otbera.  Such  indi- 
viduals have  a  great  facility  in  recollecting  rnlea,  as  matters  of  lact  and 
detail,  in  tracing  etymologien,  and  in  discriminating  tenses  and  eha^a  of 
meaning:  the  combination  alluded  to  gives  them  great  readineaa  abo 
in  using  their  knowledge,  whatever  the  extent  of  it  may  be. 

The  doctrine  before  laid  down,  that  the  si^ification  of  words  ie  learn- 
ed by  other  faculties,  removes  an  apparent  difficulty,  in  re^ud  to  learning 
to  repeat,  which  occasionally  presents  itself.  A  person  with  a  moderate 
organ  of  Language,  will  sometimes  learn  songs,  poetry,  or  paxticnlar 
speeches,  by  heart,  with  considerable  facility  and  pleasure  ;  but  io  audi 
eases  the  paasagea  committed  to  memory  will  be  found  highly  interesting 
to  his  other  powers,  such  as  Ideality,  Causality,  Tuno,  Veneration,  Comr 
bativeness,  or  Adhesiveness ;  and  the  study  and  recollection  of  Tocahiss 
only,  will  be  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  him.  To  a  person,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  whom  the  organ  is  decidedly  large,  mere  words  are  intereating» 
and  he  can  learn  them  without  caring  much  about  their  meaning.  Hence, 
also,  a  peraon  with  a  moderate  organ  of  Language  and  good  reflecting 
organs,  may,  by  perseverance,  learn  languages,  and  attain  proficiency  aa 
a  scholar ;  but  he  will  not  display  copiousness,  fluency,  and  richnees  of 
expression  in  his  style,  either  m  his  own  or  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

There  appears  to  be  a  quality  of  brain,  no  external  indication  of  which 
is  known,  which  communicates  the  character  of  retentivenesa  to  all  the 
imenectua]  organs,  and  which. greatly  angments  their  power  of  remenH 
bering  the  impressions  which  they  have  received.  Sir  Walter  Seott  ap- 
peare  to  have  possessed  this  quality ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  noTer  forgot 
anything  which  he  had  ever  heard,  seen,  or  read. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  on  what  powera  the  talent  for 
learning  the  spirit  of  languages  depends.  The  fact  is  certain,  that  some 
individuals  easily  loam  the  spirit  oi  different  languages  without  having  a 
great  memory  for  words ;  while  others  readily  acquire  words,  without 
catching  the  spirit  of  any  language.  Dr.  Gall  admits  two  organs  of  Lan- 
guage ;  one  he  names  **  Sens  des  mots^  seriM  des  nomst  memoire  des  moUf 
nUmoire  verbale ;"  and  the  other,  **  Sens  du  langage  de  parole ;  taUiU  ds 
la  philologie  :**  to  the  latter  he  attributes  the  talent  for  philology,  and  for 
acquiring  the  spirit  of  languages.  The  former  organ  he  describes  as 
lying  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  super-orbitar  plate,  uod,  when  lar;^, 
pushing  the  eyes  outward ;  it  gives  a  talent  for  learning  and  recollecting 
words,  and  persons  possessing  it  large  recite  long  passages  by  heart, 
after  reading  them  once  or  twice.  The  latter  organ,  says  he,  is  placed 
en  the  middle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  super-orbitar  plate,  and,  when  it 
is  large,  the  eyeball  not  only  projects,  but  is  depressed ;  Uie  depression 
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\mg  tho  appearance  of  a  bag   or  roldlng  in  iha   lower  eyelid. 

19  pOBaeBsing  itiis  form  of  eytn^e  addii,  have  not  only  aa  eiceJlen> 
nfinory  of  worda^  but  a  particular  dispoaiLiDii  for  the  study  of  language, 
for  ctiiici«ni,  aud,  in  general,  for  all  ihal.  has  reference  lo  liietaiurB.' 
Dr.  Gall  etaiee,  at  ibe  ggimo  Lime,  Ihut  the  detenniiiaiian  of  tbe  eiia  of 
die  organ  a(  worda  is  attended  witb  much  difficulty  ;  aa,  from  ita  silua- 
tioD,  it  may  extend  itself  to  tbe  sides  as  well  aa  forward — incregalng,  in 
the  ibimer  esse,  the  general  breadlhoF  the  bead  across  the  temples,  or  erea 
between  the  ejes  ;  lO  that  tnucb  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  regnrd  lo  it. 
Dr.  Spurzbeim,  on  the  other  hdnd,  admits  only  ono  organ  oT  Language, 
Ifing  transTeraely  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  super-orbitar  platca ; 
inA  holds  that  it  Ukes  cognizance  butb  of  worda  and  of  the  spirit  of  Ian' 

Sagea — that  it  '■  makea  us  acquainted  wiih  arbitrary  signa,  remembers 
:m,  judges  of  their  relations,  and  gives  a  dispoaitiun  to  indulge  iu  all 
■lerciafls  connected  with  words."  "  It  seema  to  me,"  aaya  be,  "  that 
tia  organ  of  words  must  have  its  lawa  aa  well  as  those  of  Colaar,  Melo- 

S'  ,  or  any  other  facility.  Now,  the  law  of  worda  conalitutea  the  spirit 
language.  I  am  latiefied,"  be  continues,  "  Ihal  this  opinion  ia  correct; 
because  ins  spirit  of  every  language  ia  the  ssmei  just  b9  ihe  essence  of 
•n  kinds  of  music  ia  aUke  ;  that  ia,  Itie  laws  or  principles  of  music  and  of 
ImeutgB  rale  universally,  and  are  constant ;  they  are  only  modified  in 
dHorent  nations,  by  inatliScHtioas  in  their  organa,  and  diaaimilsr  conibi* 
Mtions  of  these  in  each."  t 

I  am  disposed  lo  coincide  wilb  Dr.  Spunbeim  in  this  «ien ;  and,  per- 
bipa,  by  anatyzing  the  source  whence  the  atnictnre  of  language  uroceeda, 
me  may  obtain  some  light  en  the  origin  of  a  taste  for  the  spirit  a(  lan- 
ftisgea,  as  distiogulshed  fmm  the  power  ol  learning  and  recollecting  words. 

language,  then,  expreases  merely  the  feelings  and  conceptions  pro- 
daced  by  Ibe  various  primitiio  faculties  scling  separately  or  in  combin*- 
Hen,  Now,  let  us  imagine  the  cerebral  developement  of  a  nalioD  lo  ba 
distinguished  by  large  organs  of  the  propensities,  eenlimenls,  and  know- 
jbg  facollies,  small  reflecting  organs,  and  little  Secrelivcneas,  Their 
hnguaee,  being  the  spontaneous  growlh  of  such  a  combination,  would 
UturalT^  abound  in  words  expressive  of  simple  feelings,  and  concepliuns 
•f  indivulnat  objects  and  their  quslilies  ;  while  it  would  be  poor  in  lerms 
at  abstract  relation,  conceived  by  the   facullies  of  reflection.     For  the 

Jfri.  Qinrify's  speech.  iapid,Bnd  in  tho  order  of  the  casual  occurrence  of 
Ibe  circumstances  which  eiciled  the  ideas  :  Secretiveneaa  being  small, 
there  would  natnially  bo  little  involution  in  Ihe  arrangement  of  the  words. 
Suppose,  on  the  oilier  band,  that  in  anather  nation  Secretiveneaa  and  tbe 
reflecting  organs  predominated  ;  the  genius  of  their  language  would  diflei 
frfdely  from  that  of  the  people  flrti  described.  Their  eiptessions  for  dia- 
•riminating  individual  conceptions  would  be  fewer,  while  their  slock  of 
irords  and  phcasea,  designative  of  abstract  relslions,  would  be  more  ex- 
IsDsive,  and  the  general  structure  of  their  sentences  would  be  moto  in- 
Talved.  Now,  suppose  two  individuala,  with  equal  organs  ol  Language, 
•nd,  consequently,  equal  power  of  learning  worda,  as  mere  signa,  lo  poa- 
'  one  a  head  like  the  former,  and  ihe  other  a  bead  like  the  latter 
.and  that  they  attampled  to  learn  these  diSerenl  languages — it 
probsble  that  tho  one  with  the  firsl- mentioned  developement 
mold  find  the  genius  of  the  Grtl  language  the  more  easy  and  naiutal  to 
Um;  be  would  acTjuire  its  forms  of  coMoeation  and  its  niceties  of  design a- 
tton  with  facility  and  delight,  because  they  would  coincide  with  Ihe  modes 
•f  feeling  and  thinking  of  his  own  mind.     If,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  bis  at 

Sur  Im  Fonafoiu  da  Ceiwau,  tome  T.,  pp.  IB  and  30. 
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tontion  wwe  <diraetad  to  the  Ungvago  of  tlit  Mcond  pooplo,  hs  woril 
mc€t  with  greater  diflReultiei.  Although  ho  might  mootor  Uw  ^roidi,  ht 
would  not  find  the  idioma  natural ;  the  forma  of  oxpTBOoioo  dopcndiig 
on  the  reflecting  powera,  and  likewiao  the  int olotioD  introdoead  by  Sa- 
cretiTenen,  would  appear  to  him  eztremolj  iotrieata  and  onintoD^^bli; 
he  would  be  obliged  to  team  them  by  ntU^  through  defect  of  innato  tact 
in  apprehemling  them ;  and  rules  alone  ne? er  produce  a  roftlly  eictJiewt 
linguist.  The  second  language,  on  the  other  hand,  would  come  qaka 
naturally  to  the  other  individual  poaaeasing  a  head  like  thatof  tbepeapb 
who  invented  it. 

ir  these  views  be  correct,  the  talent  for  learning  the  feninaor  apiritof 
diflereiit  languages  will  depend  upon  the  developament  of  the  oigaa  of 
words,  taken  in  conjunction  wiihthe  power  of  the  individual  to  enter  into 
the  feelings,  and  form  the  precise  kinds  of  intellectual  combinational  of 
diflferent  nations ;  or,  in  short,  upon  the  cspacity  to  go  out  of  himaslf, 
and  to  enter  into  the  mental  state  of  others — a  capacity  confeired  chia^ 
by  Secretiveness,  Imiution,  IndiviJualitv,  and  Eventuality,  aided,  of 
course,  by  the  other  primitive  faculties.  Ihis  will  be  beat  nnderatood  by 
an  eiample.  If  two  individuals  have  an  equal  developament  of  all  the 
organs  except  the  four  now  mentioned,  which  the  one  poaaeaeea  in  a  high 
degree,  and  the  other  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  former  will  have 
a  power  of  entering  into  the  feelings  and  reasoning  of  othere,  which  the 
latter  will  want ;  and  this  power,  according  to  the  view  now  preeented, 
will  render  him  more  apt  m  acquiring  the  spirit  of  different  langnagea. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  theory,  thrown  out  for  the  consideration  oTthe 
reader ;  yet  it  has  been  suggested  by  facts.  I  know  an  individual  who 
has  an  excellent  developement  of  many  of  the  organa,  but  ia  a  very  de- 
cided character,  and  possesses  little  of  the  talent  of  entering  into,  or  ac- 
commodating himself  to,  the  feelings  of  othera ;  and  he  experienced  an 
inconceivable  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  simplest  French  idioma.  I  know 
another  young  gentleman  who  was  m  the  same  situation  in  regard  to  Latfait 
and  who  has  little  veraatility.  In  them  the  organ  of  Language  ia  raibn 
deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  aeveral  persona  in  whom 
the  organ  was  equallv  deficient,  and  who  possessed  the  power  of  leamiag 
foreign  idioms ;  in  their  case,  however,  the  powei  of  amalgamation  witE 
the  mental  states  of  othera  was  decidedly  greater,  and  their  organa  of  Se- 
cretivenesa.  Imitation,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality  were  larger. 

Although  the  theory  of  the  talent  for  philology  is  involved  in  conaidera- 
ble  obscurity,  it  is  (juite  certain  that  the  ready  command  of  words  in 
speech  or  writing  is  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  organ  aito- 
ated  above  the  super<orbitar  plate,  and  that  a  fluent  orator  or  author  ia 
never  found  deficient  in  it. 

Namerous  cases  are  on  record  of  the  power  ot  using  worda  being  im- 
paired by  disease,  when  the  ability  to  articulate  and  the  powen  of  per- 
ception and  judgment  remained  entire.  In  the  TransactionM  ofth*  Pare- 
ndoffical  Society,  p.  235,  Mr.  Hood,  of  Kilmarnock,  has  communicated  a 
very  interesting  instance  of  this  kind,  which  fell  under  his  own  notice  ae 
medical  attendant.  The  patient,  a  sober  and  regular  man  of  65  yean  of 
age,  possessed  of  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  langaage, 
on  the  evening  of  2d  September,  1822,  suddenly  began  to  speak  ihcone- 
rently,  and  became  quite  unintelligible  to  all  those  who  were  about  him 
**  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  every  object  innaturg. 
His  recollection  of  things  seemed  to  be  unimpaired,  but  the  nanus  by 
which  nun  and  things  are  known  were  entirely  obliterated  from  hia  mind, 
or  rathor  he  had  lost  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  called  up  at  the  con- 
trol of  the  will.  He  was  by  no  means  inattentive,  however,  to  what  wae 
going  on ;  and  he  recognited  friends  and  acquaintances  perhapa  aa  qniekj^ 


"Oa  LbB  morning  uf  ihe  4lli  Seplemliec,"  says  Mr.  Hood,  "  mucb 
agalnaL  the  wishes  of  hia  famiiy,  ha  put  oa  his  clolhas,  aad  wsat  out  to 
the  woikshop  ;  and,  whan  I  made  my  visil,  he  gave  me  to  uaderalaed,  bj 
a  Titiety  of  signs,  that  ha  was  perfectly  well  m  avary  respect,  with  tba 
Bicepiion  of  soma  slight  unaaainsea  referrible  la  the  ajeo  and  eyebrows 
1  ptavaileJ  on  him,  with  aome  diffieully,  to  submit  to  the  reapplicalion  of 
leeches,  aod  to  allow  a  blister  to  be  placed  over  the  left  temple.  Me  wat 
now  so  well  in  bodily  health,  that  be  would  not  be  contined  to  tho  house  ; 
and  his  judgment,  in  bo  fai  as  1  could  farm  an  estimnle  of  it,  was  unioi' 
paired  ;  but  his  cnemocy  for  words  wag  so  much  a  blank,  that  the  mono- 
syllables of  affirmation  and  negation  teemed  to  be  Iho  only  two  words  in 
the  language,  the  use  and  aigmhcation  t>f  which  he  never  entirely  forgot. 
He  camprehended  diatinctty  every  word  which  waa  ipoken  or  addressed 
to  him;  and,  though  he  had  ideaa  adequate  to  form  a  full  reply,  the  words 
by  which  theae  ideaa  are  eipresBod  seemed  to  hare  been  entirely  oUite- 
raied  from  his  tnind.  By  way  of  experiment,  I  would  soinelimes  mention 
(o  him  lbs  name  of  a  person  or  thing — his  owe  name,  for  examiile,  or  the 
name  of  some  one  of  his  domestics — nhen  he  would  have  repeated  it 
after  me  distinctly,  once  or  twice  ;  but,  generally,  before  be  could  do  ao 
a  llurd  time,  the  word  was  gone  from  him  aa  completely  bb  if  he  had  never 
beard  it  prooounced.  When  any  person  read  to  him  from  a  book,  ho  had 
no  difficulty  in  peiceising  the  meaning  of  the  pasaage,  but  he  could  not 
himself  then  read;  and  the  reason  seemed  to  be,  ^t  he  had  forgotten 
tba  elements  of  written  language,  viz.,  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  In  the  coarse  of  a  abort  time  he  became  very  expert  in  tho 
me  of  tigna ;  and  taia  convalescence  wag  marked  by  hia  imperceptibly 
uKjuirmg  tome  general  terms,  which  were  with  him  at  Gist  of  very  ex.- 
twsive  Hud  tiaricd  application,  ]n  the  progreaa  of  his  recovery  time  and 
»ftce  came  both  under  the  general  ippelhilian  of'i'nw.  All  future  events 
tU>d  objects  before  him  were,  aa  he  eipresaed  it,  '  next  lime  ;'  but  past 
events  and  objects  behmd  him  were  designated  '  latt  lime,'  One  day 
£eing  aiked  his  age,  he  made  me  to  understand  that  be  could  not  tell ; 
bat,  pointing  to  hia  wife,  uttered  the  wards  '  muni;  limei '  repeatedly,  aa 
inuch  aa  to  say  that  he  had  often  told  her  hia  age.  When  she  said  he  waa 
Hxly,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  inquired  what  '■  .'inu  "  il  was  ; 
bot  BB  I  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning  distinctly,  1  mentioned  to  him 
'     hour  of  the  day,  when  he  soon  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  given  him 


I  then  named  Ihe  day  of  the  < 
jmaatis factory  ;  but.  upon  nieotioning  tbe  month,  a: 
tta  immediately  ajgnitied  that  this  waa  what  he  wanted  to  know,  in  order 


respecting  his  age.  Having  succeeded  in  getting 
Ae  day  of  tlie  month,  he  then  pointed  out  the  '  finu '  or  day  of  the  month 
00  which  he  waa  born,  and  thereby  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  waa 
|ixly  years  of  age,  and  Gve  days,  oi  '  fEmu,'  as  he  expressed  it." 

In  the  month  of  December,  1823,  his  convalescence  was  so  complete, 
Ibat  he  could  support  conversation  without  much  difficulty.    The  hesd- 

Kes,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  atlected,  recurred  occaaionally  ; 
in  other  ruapecls  he  enjoyed,  genemllv,  tolerably  good  health.      On 
ibfl    IDih  January,  1826,  he   suddenly  became  paralytic  on  the  left  side. 

gn  17ih  August  he  had  an  attackof  apoplexy,  and  on  the  21st  he  expired. 
,  The  Phrtndugical  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  |i.  S8,  Mr.  Hood  has  reported  the 
dUieclion  of  his  brain.  In  the  left  hemisphere  lesion  of  the  parts  wa> 
VNind,  which  teiminnlcd  "at  half  an  inch  from  the  auiface  of  the  brain. 
■tlFbere  it  rests  over  Ihe  middle  of  the  aupet-orbitar  plate."  Two 
38- 
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deprettions  or  cysU  were  found  in  the  lalMtuiee  of  th*  brainy  *'nd  At 
eavity,  considered  as  a  whole,  expanded  from  the  anterior  part  of  dw 
brain  till  it  opened  into  the  Tentricte  in  the  fami  of  a  trampet.  Tlwiji^ 
hemisphere  did  not  present  any  remarkable  appearanca.'*  Anotliar  caae 
is  reported  by  Mr.  Hood,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  8S. 

In  July,  1836,  I  was  bresent  at  the  disseetioa  of  the  brain  of  a  fantfe- 
man  who  died  in  his  94th  year,  and  who  for  eofaralyeari  bafora  hia  diMlh 
had  laboured  under  a  deficiency  in  the  command  of  worda,  aimilar  to  that 
experienced  by  Mr.  Hood*s  patient.  His  nnderatandinf  waa  aomidt  and 
he  comprehended  spoken  language  when  addrasaad  to  him ;  ha  oaalA 
articulate  perfectly,  but  he  could  not  command  the  proper  wnda  to  ax- 
press  his  ideas.  A  small  cavity  was  found  in  the  left  eorwma  ttrimtwrn, 
about  an  inch  back  from  the  orffan  of  Language.  There  nad  obrioasly 
been  effusion  of  blood  into  it,  which  had  been  absorbed,  learing  a  cavi^ 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  lined  witb  a  yellowish  membrane. 
The  nffht  hemisphere  was  entire.  The  brain  presented  appearancoa  of 
general  chronic  mflammatory  action. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions  having  seen,  at  Inveniess,  a  case  cloaely  ra 
sembling  the  fore^ing ;  and  also  one  of  the  same  nature  at  Paria.  Dr. 
Gall  cites  from  Pmel  the  case  of  a  notary,  who,  after  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, had  forgot  his  own  name,  and  those  of  his  wife,  children,  and 
frienidsy  although  his  tongue  preserved  all  its  mobility.  He  could  no 
longer  read  or  write,  but,  nevertheless,  remembered  objects  which  had 
formerly  made  an  impression  on  his  senses,  and  which  related  to  hia 
profession.  He  frequently  pointed  ont  with  his  finger  the  files  which 
contained  documents  that  could  not  be  found,  and  indicated,  by  other 
signs,  that  he  preserved  the  former  train  of  ideas  entire.*  Dr.  Gall  men- 
tions  also  the  case  of  a  soldier  sent  to  him  by  Baron  Larrey,  whom  he  foand 
to  be  very  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  notary  mentioned  by  Pinel. 
**  It  was  not  his  tongue,"  says  he,  **  which  was  the  source  of  hia  embar- 
rassment, for  he  was  able  to  move  it  with  great  agility,  and  to  pronounce 
well  a  great  number  of  isolated  words.  It  was  not  his  memory  either 
which  was  in  fault,  for  he  showed  evident  dissatisfaction  with  himself  upon 
many  subjects  which  he  wished  to  mention.  The  only  faculty  in  him 
which  was  impaired  was  that  of  speech.  This  soldier,  like  the  patient 
of  M.  Pinel,  was  rendered  incapable  of  reading  or  writing.'*t 

M.  Bouillaud,  an  eminent  Parisian  phrenologist,  has  maide  extensive 
investigations  into  the  pathology  of  the  organ  of  Language.  In  an  essay 
which  he  has  published  on  this  subject,t  a  number  ofinteresting  cases  of 
loss  of  the  power  of  speech  are  reported,  partly  from  his  own  obaerva- 
tion,  and  psrtly  from  the  works  of  MM.  Rostan  and  Lallemand,  two  of 
the  most  sccurate  and  highly  esteemed  continental  writers  on  nerroos 
diseases.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  anterior  lobe,  at  the  part  which  cor- 
responds to  the  orbital  arch,  was  reduced  to  soft  purulent-looking  matter. 
A  third  was  restored  to  health.  Not  fewer  than  sixteen  instances  follow, 
in  which  the  recollection  of  words  and  their  relations,  and  the  ability  to 
use  them,  were  altogether  destroyed,  although  it  was  evident,  from  the 
looks  and  gestures  of  the  patients,  that  their  silence  resulted  from  no  want 
of  ideas,  but  solely  from  incapacity  to  express  them.  In  these  cases  4ie 
same  organic  lesion  was  discovered.  M.  Bouillaud^s  essay  led  him  .Jto 
a  successful  controversy  with  M.  Scipio  Pinel,  of  which  some  account 
will  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  Journal.^ 

In  another  volume  of  the  same  Journal  ||  Mr.  John  Inglis  Nicol,  one  d 

*  Pinel  sttr  VAUhtation  mentaley  2de  Edition,  ^  105. 

t  Sur  Us  FoncHoru  du  Cerveau^  tome  v.,  p.  38. 

t  Archives  Generalet  de  Medecine,  Xome  Vu\.,  v^.  %VA^.    \Qa&, 

4  Vol  riii,  p.  256.  Vi  No\. Vvu,^.  «V% 
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d  ittenduiM  of  the  Noithem  Infirmacy ,  it  Invpineia,  ha>  repiotted 

'  'irkind.     Oiie  of  ihe  patieDltdied  ;  and  il  waa  found, 

"  aboul  ihe  cenlre  of  the  under  surrace  of  (he  ante- 

pr  lobe,  the  convolgtiona,  lo  Ihe  eitent  of  half  a  crown,  were  changed  in 

'    r  to  a  reddi«h  brawn," 

I  case  reported  by  Proresaor  Syme*  the  facullj  of  Lan^age  nat 
iied,  and,  on  diBaectioo.  both  anterior  lobes  were  lound  hralltiy,  with 
iception  of  the  parts  cnngtitoting  the  organs  of  Form  and  Langnige. 
IS,  IS  in  mOBt  of  the  other  iuslancca  referred  to,  the  patient  leamed 
6  Dnderstand  perfectly  whatever  wai  aaid  lo  him,  hot  haj  ^ciircely  any 
FWoI lection  of  mritlen  or  printed  words.    It  ia  difficult  lo  explain  why  the 

• — !__:_. I..  _i_.jj   , L._||  unintdligilile.     Perhaps  the  diseaae 

cf  the  organ  of  Porm  may  hare  had  aonie  sliare  in  producing  ihia  phe- 

mpatiiee  derangement  or  deprivation 

n  in  certain  diaenses,  such  ai  plague, 

L  obaarred  also  in  ciaos  of  cere- 

le  of  TJu  PhrenolBgJcal  Joanulli  i  most  valuable 
4nies  of  papers,  "  On  Morbid  Manifestations  of  (he  Urgan  of  Language, 
^noected  with  Insanity,"  has  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne, 
lical  auperiDlendent  of  the  Monlroaa  Lunatic  Asylum.  He  describes 
tMcceaaiveiy,  and  illualralea  hy  nameTODa  caeea,  the  varians  kinda  of 
'  ^mpcoma  by  which  the  derangement  ehowa  itself;  1,  Rapidity  of  volun- 
' —  ult«rBt)ce  ;  3.  Involuntary  utieranea  ;  3.  Rapidity  of  involuntary  ulter- 
;  4.  Total  loasof  verbal  memory  ;  B.  Partial  loss  of  memory  of  alt  words 
fadlKriminately  ;  G,  Partial  losa  of  meinon'  of  certain  classes  of  words, 
IB  generally  ;  7,  Impaired  perception  of  the 
Iriatioo  af  words  tu  the  things  signified  ;  8.  Impaired  perception  of  (ha 
--'  tion  of  words  la  each  other ;  and,  0.  Total  loas  of  perception  of  these 
[iona.  It  appears,  from  aeveial  caw»  reported  by  Mr.  Browne,  that 
aelivily  of  lh«  organ  aomeiiioei  riaea  lo  to  high  n  pitch  of  eiallation 
inatlca,  that  (hn  iilmoat  ditScully  is  eiperiencetl  in  preaBrviag  silence, 
accaaiDiially  worda  flow  wiih  aalOQiBhing  volubilitj,  ;n  direct  oppoai- 
to  the  will  of  Ihe  apeaker.ll  Many  luuadca  iiululge  in  the  ifocifers- 
j  Hon  of  tnost  violent  and  diagostiog  language  ;  Mr.  Browne  considers  it 
-I  pntty  certain,  both  from  hit  own  observation  and  that  of  others,  that, 
m  ■  great  majority  of  such  cties,  the  ejaculatioiia  ate  involuntary,  and 
"aulc  from  a  apecisl  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Language,  hy  which 
,  icertain  words  are  called  up  wiihoul  tha  aieent  of  the  patient,  and  some- 
''met  even  contrary  to  his  inclination.  It  is  important  that  the  poasibility 
'  derangement  confined  to  this  single  faculty  should  be  generally  known  ; 
I,  aa  Mr.  Browne  remarks,  "  liule  doubt  can  be  entertajned,  that,  in 
lany  such  cases,  great  and  irreparabla  injury  and  injustice  maybe  com- 
lilted  by  tealraining  or  confining  indiriduaJs  is  lunatics,  who  are  merely 
lonomaniacs  in  the  power  Of  Language.  The  eSecta  of  joy,  (ear, 
.  alfection,  and  love  of  approbation,  in  suspending  or  limiting  the  eietciaa 
'  'iiiguage,  are  known  and  have  been  fell  by  all;  and  it  may  readily  tM 
,  conceived  that,  in  a  diapooilion  highly  susceptible  of  such  impresaioni, 
~'ie  slightest  deviation  from  health  m  lbs  organ  of  Langaage  will  become 

IB  inoat  melancholy  luud."V     Mr,  Browne  has  more  recently  publishaj 

'  Edi-i.  Mrd.  and  Sur^r.  /nm..  No.  117  ;  and  Phrm.  /ovm.,  ii.,  IT 

1  /iirf,  vol,  riii!,.p,  isa; 'it,,  110,510;  i..  ^\«. 

t  Piget  2S0,  30S.  414.  H  Pa^pa  3H-Va  ^  "S*1.i  '^^- 
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in  the  Journal*  an  instructive  account  of  that  tpoeiM  of  jnMiiitf  oC  wUcI 
the  ■jDiptom  is  speech  in  unknown  tongue*,  and  which  is  not  unrnmaBi 
among  the  fanatics  of  Britain. 

Dr.  William  Gregory  mentions,  that  he  has  lepeatodlj  ob— iwd  IIm 
faculty  of  Language  to  be  aflfected  by  the  use  of  OMMphia.  *'  If  J  taks^" 
says  he,  **  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  the  solntion  of  muxwto  of  iaor> 
phis,  it  produces,  in  the  course  of  an  hoor,  a  very  agroeabia  atata  €>f  caba ; 
and,  for  some  hours  after,  the  organ  of  Language  is  ao  aboDglv  atimwiatad, 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  stop  when  I  begin  to  speak ;  and  IluTO  rapeatad 
this  experiment,  which  is  attended  with  no  inconTanianca,  ao  often,  that 
I  am  4}uite  confident  of  the  result.**t  Having,  on  other  oecaaionay  takn 
a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  the  solution,  he  found  it  to  pvodvca  a 
marked  deransameDt  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  amounting  to  a  diaaa^ 
ciation  of  words  from  the  things  signified,  and,  in  the  most  severe  inatancct 
accompanied  by  violent  headache  in  the  aitaation  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Gregory 
considers  it  probable  that  morphia  acts  exclusively  upon  the  anterior  kba^ 
more  particularly  the  organ  of  Language  ;  and  that  an  over-doae  causes 
entire  derangement  of  that  faculty.  These  conclusions,  he  adda,  will 
have  to  be  confirmed,  or  otherwise,  1^  the  observations  of  intelligent 
practitioners.  He  justly  remarks,  that  if  medical  men,  acquainted  with 
I^hrenology,  were  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  specific  action  of  diSutat 
remedies  on  the  minds  of  their  patients,  a  new  and  interesting  field  of 
inquiry  would  be  laid  open,  and  much  liffht  would  probably  be  thrown  oa 
many  obscure  points  in  mental  philosophy. 

Some  individuals  in  whom  Language  is  large,  state,  as  an  objection,  that 
they  had  a  bad  memory  of  names  ;  but  they  will  be  found  in  general  to 
have  a  deficient  memory  of  the  objects  which  the  names  indicate :  for  e>- 
amplc,  if  they  cannot  recollect  names  of  persons,  thej  will  have  deficient 
Form  and  Individuality  ;  and  if  they  cannot  recollect  names  of  tunea,  thej 
will  be  deficient  in  Tune.  The  defect  lies  in  the  faculty  which  anpn- 
hends  and  recollects  tlie  primitive  idea,  for  which  Language  recoUeeta 
the  name  ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  although  Language  may  be 
powerful,  yet  it  may  not  furnish  names,  as  mere  words,  when  the  tnii^ 
signified  is  not  present  in  the  mind.t 

The  lower  animals  appear  to  have  this  organ  in  some  degree ;  for  thej 
learn  the  meaning  of  arbitrary  signs  in  so  far  as  they  possess  the  feelinga 
and  conceptions  which  these  express. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  companion  of  Gall,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Hum- 
boldt, Pope,  Voltaire,  and  Rammohun  Roy ;  and  ^mall  in  the  maak  of 
Fraser. — Established. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALITY  AND  THE 
OTHER  KNOWING  OR  PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

No  objection  to  Phrenology  is  more  frequently  repeated  than  that  aoch 
and  such  persons  have  retreating  foreheads,  and  yet  are  very  clever.    A 

»  VoL  ix.,  p.  593.  j  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  103. 

t  See  remarks  by  Dr.  A.  Combe*on  the  talent  for  recollecting  names,  Pkn^ 
nohfieal  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  120.— In  vol.  v.,  p.  431,  is  recorded  a  case  where 
memory  of  names  was  impaired  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  left  eyebrow,  while 
the  memory  of  other  classes  of  words  does  not  seem  to  have  been  injured ; 
another  case  of  loss  of  memory  of  names  only,  is  noticed  in  vol.  viii.,  n.  416 
—Mr.  Hewett  Watson  has  published,  in  vol.  vii.,  p.  214,  some  observations  on 
memory  of  names.— Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne  states  it  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience, that,  in  cases  of  partial  loss  of  language,  the  words  remembered 
appear  to  he  substantives  when  Individuality  is  visorous,  abstract  terms  whea 
Oausalitv  is  powerful,  and  adjectivfts  when  tVia  UAatvA.  kxk!vnvQ%  m^jna  «n 
Urge  and  unimpaired ;  vol.  rm^  p.  423. 
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>bart  BipIinatiOD  will  aeive  to  remois  this  difGcoUj.  In  the  Erst  place, 
B  forehead  may  appear  retreating,  not  because  the  reflecting  organs  ara 
greally  deAcient,  but  because  the  knowing  organi  are  veiy  prominently 
developed,  go  thai,  tfthe  latter  wcrediminiahed  in  aile,  the  lorinei  would 
appfjt  relatively  larger:  hut  everyone  miiet  perceive  that,  in  such  an  event, 
the  perceptive  powers  would  be  proportionally  diminislied,  and  the  talents 
of  the  indiYidaal  lessened,  while  the  unskilful  observer  might  imagine'  lbs 
developemenl  of  his  forehead  tn  be  improved.  In  the  mask  of  Henri 
Qualte,  [or  example,  tiie  forehead  sppeara  lo  slope  ;  whereas,  if  the  know- 
ing organs  were  [educed  lo  the  same  slate  uf  projection  beyond  the  cheek- 
Ijones  Bs  in  the  maak  of  Voltaire,  it  would  appear  macli  mora  perpendi- 
cular. This,  however,  would  clearly  detract  from  the  mental  power.  It 
wonid  cBueo  the  reflecting  faculties  to  predominate,  only  by  diminishing 
talent  in  the  deparlmenl  of  observation. 

Btit,  in  the  neit  place,  luppoie  thai  a  head  does  retreat  conaiderahly, 
still  Individuality  and  the  other  knowing  organs  may  bo  Urge ;  and  If 
we  attend  fat  a  moment  lo  the  range  of  these  powers,  we  shall  perceiva 
that  the  individual  may  be  deficient  in  Causality  and  Compatison,  and  yet 
he  vtry  clear,  A  wide  range  of  sciencen,  falling  under  the  scope  of  Indi- 
viduality and  Eventuality  chiefly,  has  already  been  pointed  oat,  and  in  these 
a  person  so  endowed  may  be  veiy  learneJ,  Farther,  the  details  of  history, 
statistics,  geography,  and  tiade,  all  belong  to  tho  dep:i[tment  of  simple 
knowledge  ;  and  in  them  also  he  may  be  eminently  skilled.  And,  finally, 
in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  aculeneas  of  observation,  and  the  power 
nf  treasuring  up  the  lessons  of  experience,  which  he  maj  possess,  con- 
stitute important  elements  in  a  practical  judgment.  If,  then,  lo  a  large 
endowment  of  the  knowing  organs  a  nervous  temperament  be  added,  the 
individual  may  be  observing,  active,  and  enterprising;  if  Cantiousnesi 
be  large,  he  may  be  prudent,  and  rarely  venlura  beyond  the  scope  of  hia 
abilities  ;  if  Conscientiousness  be  large,  he  may  enjoy  thai  delicacy  of 
aentimont  which  discriminates  intuitively  where  the  tight  lies,  and  where 
the  path  of  honour  tetminatea  ;  and  with  those  endowments  there  wilt  be 
no  wonder  if  he  act  creditably  and  cleverly  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
These  are  not  imaginary  suppositions,  but  deicriptiona  drawn  from  oliser- 
vations  made  on  numerous  individuals  engaged  in  actiie  business.  Such 
persons,  however,  are  never  distinguished  for  profound  and  comprehensive 
views  of  obstiacl  principles  ;  which  belong  to  Ibo  teflecting  faculties,  not 
ycl  treated  of.* 

In  the  preceding  pages  it  is  staled  that  the  faculty  of  Form  perceiies 
the  forms  of  objects — Colouring,  their  colour— and  Siie,  their  dimensions; 
(hat  Individuality  takes  cognizance  of  things  ensting,  and  Eventuality  of 
events  in  general.  The  question  natutally  occurs — If  the  minor  know- 
ing powers  apprehend  all  the  separate  i^uatities  of  external  objects,  what 
purposes  do  Individuality  and  Eventuality  serve  in  the  mental  econom;  1 
One  impOEtant  function  of  Individuality  is  to  form  a  single  inlelleclual 
conception  out  of  the  different  items  of  information  communicated  by  tho 
other  knowing  faculties,  which  take  cognizance  of  the  properties  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  In  perceiving  a  tree,  the  object  apprehended  hy  the  mind 
18  not  colour,  form,  t&ii  size,  as  separate  qualities  ;  but  a  tiiigle  thing  or 
iring-named  a  tree.  The  mind  having,  by  means  of  Individuality,  obtain- 
ed the  idea  of  a  tree,  as  an  individual  existing  abject,  may  analyze  it.  and 
lesolve  it  into  its  constituent  parts  of  form,  colour,  and  magnitude  ;  but 
the  contemplation  of  it  in  this  manner  is  at  once  felt  to  be  widely  ditferent 


conceptiot 


whole.    The  funciiw 


of  Individuality,  therefore,  is,  to  imbody  tho  sepMW*  e\emBX.1a  ^a^'**.^ 
'  ia  more  fully  illustrated  in  Tht  Phie)uilc.B«tal  J  inB«l,"i'iu«i- 
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by  these  other  knowmg  facolties  into  one,  and  to  prodace  out  of  them 
conceptions  of  aggregate  objects  as  a  whole ;  which  objects  are  afterward 
viewed  by  the  mind  as  individual  existing  things,  and  are  remembered  and 
spoken  of  as  such,  without  our  thinking  of  their  constituent  parts.  Chil- 
dren early  use  and  understand  general  terms,  such  as  /res,  man,  ship ;  and 
the  organ  of  Individuality  is  for  the  most  part  prominently  developed  in 
them. 

Farther,  Form,  Colouring,  and  Size  furnbh  certain  elementary  con- 
ceptions, which  Individuality  unites  and  conceives  as  one,  such  as  Man. 
Toe  fiu^ulty  of  Number,  called  into  action,  ^ves  the  idea  of  plurality ;  and 
that  of  Older  furnishes  the  idea  of  gradations  of  rank  and  arrangement. 
Now,  Individuality,  receiving  the  intimations  of  all  these  separate  faculties, 
combines  them  again,  and  contemplates  the  condnnation  as  an  individual 
object^  and  this  is  an  army.  After  the  idea  of  an  army  is  thus  formed, 
the  mind  drops  the  recollection  of  the  constituent  parts,  and  thinks  of  the 
aggregate  only^  or  of  the  combmed  conception  formed  by  Individuality ; 
and  regards  it  as  a  single  object. 

Eventuality  is  surrounded  by  Individuality,  Locality,  Comparison,  and 
Causality,  and  forms  individual  conceptions  from  their  combined  intima- 
tions. A  storm  is  not  a  specific  existing  object,  nor  is  it  a  quality  of  any- 
thing ;  yet  the  mind  clearly  apprehend  it.  It  is  the  result  of  certain 
physical  elements  in  violent  commotion,  and  all  the  faculties  last  enume- 
rated, together  with  Eventuality  itself,. which  observes  motion,  combine 
in  furnishing  individual  conceptions,  which  EventuaHty  unites  into  one 
idea,  designated  by  the  word  storm,  ^Revolution  is  another  example :  a 
revolution  does  not  exist  in  nature  as  a  substantive  thing,  but  arises  from 
the  combined  action  of  nnmerons  moral  and  physical  causes,  the  result 
of  which  EventuaUtj  conceives  as  one  6vent. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  phFenolo|^cal  system*  which  at  first  sight 
appears  rude  and  unphilosophical,  harmonizing  thus  simply  and  beautifully 
with  nature.  Had  it  been  constructed  by  imagination  or  reflection  alone, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  objection  of  the  minor  knowing  faculties, 
rendering  Individuality  and  Eventuality  superfluous,  would  have  appeared 
so  strong  and  insurmountable,  ais  to  have  insured  the  exclusion  of  one 
or  other  as  unnecessary ;  and  yet,  until  both  were  discovered  and  ad- 
mitted, the  formation  of  such  terms  as  those  we  have  considered  was 
altogether  inexplicable. 

Genus  III.— REFLECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

Thb  intellectual  faculties  which  we  have  considered  furnish  us  with 
knowledge  of  objects,  their  qualities  and  relations,  and  also  of  events  ; 
those  which  we  proceed  to  treat  of  **  act,*'  as  Dr.  Spuizheim  expresses  it, 
**  on  all  the  other  sensations  and  notions ;"  in  other  words,  they  judge,  not 
of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  external  objects,  but  of  the  reiations  of 
difTereiit  classes  of  ideas  produced  by  the  perceptive  faculties.  They 
minister  to  the  direction  and  gratification  of  all  the  other  powers,  and  con- 
stitute what  we  call  reason  or  reflection. 

34.  COMPARISON. 

Dr.  Gall  often  conversed  on  philosophical  subjects  with  a  savant,  pos- 
sessing much  vivacity  of  mind.  Whenever  the  latter  was  put  to  difficulty 
in  rigorously  prcving  his  positions,  he  always  had  recourse  to  a  compan- 
son.  By  thia  means  he  in  a  manner  painted  his  ideas,  and  his  opponents 
were  defeated  and  carried  along  with  him ;  eflfecta  which  he  could  never 
prodaee  by  simple  argument.    As  soon  ao  Dr.  Gall  perceived  that,  in  him. 


Iwui'dHinetsriitic  tnit  of  niind,  he  eiamldfd  hii  liead,ftDd  roiintl  aa 

«f  the  fioiiial  bone.  He  cantirmeil  LheobBcriationhv  laany  Bubgequeutio- 
0mntea.  He  iiame]  Iha  ijoality  "  parspicacit)',  sagacity,  fipril  di  comjm- 
"'taH."  Eiacnplet  of  the  appcarauce  of  the  organ,  when  lirgs  and  aiuall, 
given  on  pagv  303, 
The  faculty  grveaths  poirer  of  percoiTing  leiemblanees  and  analoeiea. 
'.T-line  may  compile  difTerent  nolei  ;  Calouiing  conIra.t  different  ihadea; 
hal  Coinpacison  may  compile  a  lint  and  ■  note,  a  form  and  a  colouc,  which 
ibe  other  lacultiei  by  tfaemaelvei  could  not  accomplish,*  "  Tlie  great 
^m  of  Ihia  faculty."  aaya  Dt  Spurzheim,  "  aeemi  to  be  to  form  abstract 
ideaa,  generahialiont,  and  to  esLabliah  harmony  among  (he  operatiana  of 
die  oiher  facitltiea.  Colouring  compaies  calou»  wiih  each  other,  and 
'IhIs  their  harmony,  but  Campnriaon  a^fapta  the  colouti  to  the  object 
"•hich  is  repmieDled  ;  it  will  reject  lively  coloura  to  preaent  a  gloomy 
wane.  The  lavra  of  mueic  are  panieular,  and  I'una  comparea  lonaa  ;  but 
Comparison  chooaea  the  muaic  according  to  the  BJlaationa  where  it  ii 
SierttLed'  Ic  blamea  dancing  muaic  io  a  chorch  ;  it  ia  oppoaeJ  lo  walk- 
Iss  '""■^  ^■'B  clothes  in  Ihe  dirt,  Co  soperb  furninire  betide  comrnou  Ihinga  ; 
■I  feele  the  lebtion  between  the  inferior  and  superior  feelinge,  and  give* 
liie  preference  to  the  latter.  Ila  ItiHuonce,  however,  pieauppoaea  the 
Atiriiy  of  the  other  faeultiea,  and  it  cannot  att  upon  them  if  they  are  in 
aetive.  Thia  eiplaina  why  lome  persona  have  taste  and  good  juJgmonl 
it  one  reapeet  and  not  in  another.  He  who  ii  deprived  of  Kevercnco, 
^y  not  be  carefiH  enough  about  ila  application.  He  may  deride  what 
Mere  retpcct.  But  if  anoiher  poaseva  it  in  a  high  degree,  and  at  the 
nme  time  Uomparinon.  he  will  with  lo  liring  hie  Reverence  into  hannoiiy 
with  his  other  powen."    - 

takes  the  widest  ranee  of  nature  within  its  apbers. 


1  takes  the  widest  ranee  of  nature  within  itt  apbei 
a  Mr  Scott,  "  thing*  of  the  moat  oppoaiic  kiiHl,dFa' 


reaemblnnces  bet  wee 


heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  If  we  would  describe  more  minutely 
■ad  accuralelv,"  ho  continues,  "  wliat  are  (he  kinds  of  resemblances 
H^ich  this  faculty  diacovora,  it  will  perhaps  be  foond  that  they  are  in  no 
Mse  direct  reacmblancea,  such  as  are  perceived  by  the  observing  powers, 
bat  Tthtive  resemWancca,  or,  to  apeak  more  accurately,  resemhiancos,  not 
between  the  objecli  thomaelves,  but  beluieeji  ihtir  rcladoita  to  olhei  objects. 

Ugbt  of  acandlol  None  whatever  directly;  but  relatively  there  is  felt 
to  be  a  reaemblance,  when  the  light  appears  brighter  because  of  the  aur- 
,I«nnding  darkness,  inil  when  the  good  action  la  set  off  by  the  contrast 
afforded  b;  the  vtukednets  of  the  world. "t  It  finds  analogies  between 
tha  (goililiea  d    matter  anil  mind  ;  and  Trom  Iheae  compariaona  and  aoals 

KB  n  groat  part  of  laoguago.  eipreaaiveof  the  qualities  of  mind,  ii  drawn 
..  great  pan  of  it  being  almost  metaphorical,  and  applied  originally  in  ili 
literal  leuae  to  deaigoDle  qnaltiies  ofmattcr,"     For  this  reason  the  lan- 

Ka^o  of  every  nation  provea  whether  this  organ  ia  much  or  little  deve- 
led  in  the  greatesttiuuber  of  ita  individuals      If  they  have  this  faculty  in 
«  Iiigh  dsgree,  their  language  is  replete  with  figure.     Dr.  Murrey  Pater- 
«on  mentions  that  the  Hindostsnee  language  abounds  in  figures,  and  that 
Compartaon  ia  larger  than  Causality  in  the  heads  of  the  Hioduoa  in  general.] 
•  See  Gall  Sur  Ici  Fneumi  du  Ciniioii,  vi.,  406 ;  PArc>i.  ^ouru.,  i...32a 
n.,  aai ;  and  i<.,  435,  493.     Alio  al».e,  p.  253. 
t  Essay  on  the  Faculty  of  Compariaon;  Phren.  Jinim.,iA.w-,t."iK^ 
t  Trm.  o/llu  Fhm  Soc.,  p.  43T. 
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This  faculty  gives  rise  to  proverbs,  which  eoDTej  instnictioft 
figurative  eiprcsaions. 

It  Attaches  us  to  comparison,  without  determining  its  kinds ;  for  svaij 
one  must  choose  liis  analogies  according  to  hit  knowledge,  or  from  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  his  other  faculties.  He  who  has  Locality  in  a  high 
degree,  derives  thence  his  eiamples  ;  while  another,  in  whom  Form  pn- 
dominatrs,  will  illuntrate  his  subject  from  it.  Dr.  Chalmers  draws  hil 
illustrations  from  mechanics  and  astronomy  ;  and  the  organs  which  take 
sognisanco  of  iliese  are  large  in  his  head. 

According  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  Comparison  takes  cognizaDce,  not  only  of 
resemblances,  but  also  of  diflfcrences.  This  view  is  opposed  by  Kr.  Scott, 
who  attributes  the  perception  of  differences  to  the  organ  of  Wit ;  an  opi- 
nion in  which  he  is  supported  by  several  metaphysicians  before  qooteo.* 

This  faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  what  is  frequentlj  called  leasoniq^ 
bat  which  is  very  different  from  the  correct  and  severe  indnetions  of  a 
sound  logic  ;  namely,  it  eedeavours  to  prove  that  one  thing  is  of  such  and 
such  a  nature,  because  it  resembles  another  which  is  so  nod.  so^n  short, 
it  reasons  by  analogy,  and  is  prone  to  convert  an  illustration  into  an  aij^- 
ment.  The  published  sermons  of  the  late  Mr.  Logan,  minister  of  Leitfa, 
afford  an  example  of  the  productions  of  this  kind  of  intellect.  He  is 
always  establishing  a  proposition,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  analyse  pro- 
foundlv,  he  appears  to  be  an  argumentative  preacher ;  but  his  argament 
is  not  induction — it  is  a  mere  statement  of  analogies,  closed  bf  an  infe- 
rence that  the  caso  in  point  must  be  as  he  views  it,  ottierwise  it  would  be 
sn  exception  to  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  nature.  .  The  tendencr  of 
Comparison  is  to  perceive  only  resemblances,  or  rather  to  lose  sight  ot  the 
differences  of  things  ;  and,  as  a  difference  in  one  point  oat  of  a  hundred 
frequently  destroys  the  whole  force  of  the  analogy^  no  reasoning  is  si 
often  false  and  superficial  as  that  of  persons  in  whom  Compariaon  is  the 
leading  intellectual  or^n,  but  in  whom,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  large.  The 
late  Professor  Playfair  may  be  cited  as  an  example  in  opposition  to  these. 
In  him  Causality  and  Comparison  were  both  large  and  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  his  comparisons  are  merely  illustrations.  His  conclusions,  in 
general,  stand  in  the  relation  of  necessary  consequences  to  his  premises. 

This  faculty  is  more  rarely  deficient  than  any  of  the  other  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  Scripture  is  addressed  to  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  being 
replete  with  analogies  and  comparisons.  From  giving  readiness  in  per- 
ceiving analogies  and  resemblances,  it  is  one  element  in  instantaneous 
acoteness.  The  organ  is  largely  developed  in  a  neighbouring  nation ;  and 
it  is  correctly  observed  by  an  anonymous  writer,  that  '*  ingenuity  in  dia- 
covering  unexpected  glimpses  and  superficial  coincidences  m  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life,  the  French  possess  in  an  eminent  degree."t  In  schoob 
the  best  scholars  generally  have  much  Language  aixl  Comparison.  In 
children  the  organ  of  Comparison  is  usually  well  developed ;  and  it  is 
remarked  by  a  practical  writer,  that  "  children  come  both  to  understand 
and  to  relish  a  figurative  expression  much  sooner  than  we  might  naturally 
be  led  to  imagine.**t  **  Children,'*  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  *'  are  all,  more 
or  less,  pleased  with  the  perception  of  resemblances  and  of  analogy/  ^ 
The  faculty  is  of  essential  service  to  orators  and  popular  preachers.  It 
and  Eventuality  are  the  largest  organs  in  the  forehead  of  William  Pitt. 
It  is  large  also  m  the  busts  of  Curran,  Chalmers,  Burke,  and  Jeffrey.  Id 
Mr.  T.  Moore  it  is  very  large ;  and,  in  the  eighth  number  of  TU  W«j/- 
minster  Revieio,  it  was  remarked,  that  there  are  two  thousand  five  hundred 
similes  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  besides  metaphors  and  allegorical  expres 

♦  Page  252.  +  Edinburgh  Review,  Nov.,  1820,  p.  389. 

X  Wood's  Acantnt  of  the  Edinburgh  iScMumal  School,  \92a,  v  Vltt 
^  J^acff'cid  Etfucatiqn^  vol.  iU^  p*  ^* 
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1)5.  Dr.  Qsll  cotioclly  obsorvoa,  that  close  reasoning  and  rigid  indue 
n  ateiilw»y«diiagreeahJe  lo  a  popuiaraadieuce,  beeagao  their  facultiei 
_  I  not  cultivated  not  ei;eici»ed  lo  follow  ahstract  conceptions.  The  grea' 
fibarm  of  papular  apeakera,  IhecerDce,  consiata  in  perspicuity  at  Etatemen' 
^d  cspiouflDCaa  of  illustration. 

I  From  giving  power  of  iltuatration  and  command  of  figures,  this  facull) 
M  of  gieal  impoitance  to  the  poet ;  and  it  aids  Wit  also,  by  suggesting 
juialogies.  By  common  abaeivets,  indeed,  the  inelaphore,  ainplincations. 
ajlegories.  aud  analogiea,  which  Cotnparieon  auppliea,  are  (requenll) 
'tnialaken  for  the  praducta  of  Ideality,  although  they  are  very  diHerent. 
Jdnality.  being  a  sentiment,  when  greatly  eicited,  iAfuses  pasalon  and 
■nlhusiaam  into  the  mind,  and  ptompta  it  to  aoar  after  the  magnihcent, 
ike  beautiful,  and  tbe  soblime,  as  objecta  ruingenia]  to  its  consLitntion,* 
Compiriion,  on  tbe  other  hand,  being  an  intejlectu^  powei,  produces  do 
fivid  passian,  no  intense  feeling  or  enlhuaiasm  ;  it  coolly  and  calmly  ptayi 
fff  its  Bpnrkling  firo-woika,  and  takes  ita  direction  from  the  other  powen 
with  which  it  ia  combined.  '  If  united  witb  great  Individuality  and  Caua- 
•lily  in  any  individual,  the  compaiisona  employed  will  be  copious,  iuge- 
Qioua,  and  appropriate ;  but  if  Ideality  be  not  large,  they  will  not  be 
_  impassioned,  elevated,  and  glowing.  Add  to  Comparison,  again,  a  large 
Ideality,  as  ni  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  its  similes  will  now  twinkle  in  delitrato 
loioUnesa  like  a  star,  now  blaze  ia  meridian  splendour  like  the  sun,  while 
intense  feeling  and  lofty  enthusiastn  will  give  slrenglb  and  majesty  to  all 
ita  conceptions. 

The  organ  of  Compaiison  is  large  in  Frankliti,  Roscoe,  Edwards,  Henri 
Quatre,  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  Hindoos  ;  and  deiicient  in  the  Caribi. 

Till  recently  the  function  of  tliis  organ  has  been  considered  as  limiteJ 
to  a  perception  of  general  resemblance  between  ideas  compared  ;  but  a 
mew  view  has  been  suggested  by  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Uewett  Wal- 
ton. He  conceives  that  ita  simple  function  probably  is  "  a  ptrccption  of 
coNifiiiim* ,-"  and  he  proposes  the  term  Conditionalily  as  its  name.  It  is 
■dmittetl,  lays  he,  thai  the  faculty  of  Form  compares  forms.  Tune  com- 
s  notes,  and  Colouring  compares  colours.  In  these  focnlties  oom- 
jin  is  a  taodt  of  aclivily  only ;  and  it  ia  contrary  to  all  analogy  to 
Usign  comparison  to  another  organ  as  its  primitive  function.     The  organ 

IV,  therefore,  will  probably  originate  some  specific  perceptions  dis- 

;  in  kind  from  those  of  any  other  organ )  and  its  comparisons  will  be 
e  between  ila  oum  peiceptions  only,  as  is  the  case  with  every  other 
Intellectual  faculty.  A  few  illustraliona  will  rend«i  these  ideas  more  clear. 
When  we  alter  the  word  man,  we  address  Individuality  alone ;  we 
■peak  of  a  being  which  eiiets,  without  specifying  hia  form,  size,  colour, 
or  weighty  without  mentioning  his  actions;  and  without  inlimsling  hia 
condition.  When  we  say  "  the  man  walks,"  we  add  a  new  idea,  that  of 
~  "  ing  :  in  this  proposition  we  call  in  the  aid  of  Eventuality,  which  con- 
9s  action  or  events.  If  we  say  "  the  tall  raaa  walks,"  we  addresa 
Sbo,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality  ;  or  if  we  ssy  "  the  Hack  man  rides." 
then  Colouring,  Individuality,  snd  Eventuality  combine  in  uttering  and  in 
Dodentanding  tbe  propoaition.  But,  suppose  that  wa  are  told  that  the 
"mittrable  man  runs  along  the  road  ;"  here  we  have,  first,  the  man^ 
•KOnd,  hia  condition,  nuitraiU — and,  third,  his  action,  runmng  :  now 
■  It  ia  under  the  influenceof  Ideality  that 

"  'I'he  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  lo  heaven  ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  thinKa  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Tuma  them  to  shapes,  and  givea  to  avry  iiovV^^ 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
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what  orgtn  takes  cof  niiance  of  his  condition  1"*  II  is  ofcw—  thai  it  hHI 
be  an  organ  distinct  from  the  other  two.  becaoM  tbo  mlod  can  eoncent 
the  man  wiibout  hit  action ;  it  can  conceive  the  man  and  hie  actioii  widi- 
out  thinking  of  hia  condition,  and  bia  condition  without  adveytinf  to  \m 
■ciion :  his  condition  ia.  therefore,  a  third  and  eeparata  conoidorario^ 
introduced  as  an  article  of  addition a1  information.  Again,  ■oppoee  llni 
we  are  told  that  Mr.  A.  and  .Miss  B.  were  married  last  week  «  the  ahar 
of  their  parish  church  :  the  information  wouM  be  coromunicatad  bf ,  aed 
addressed  to,  the  organ  of  Individuality,  which  takes  cognisance  of  Mr.  A 
and  Miss  II.  as  individunls,  and  the  alUr  and  church  aa  thin|^  which  en« ; 
liOcaiity  would  gire  us  the  notion  of  the  place  of  the  marriage,  aadTlBi 
of  the  ^ate  of  it ;  but  in  all  this  no  information  wonld  be  acqairsd  of  iht 
eonditinn.  of  the  parties.  Now,  suppose  that  we  ahonid  meet  then  eanoig 
from  the  church,  and  should  wi«h  them  "  much  happineaa  *'  in  lliair  **  mm 
eondifiun,*^  it  is  evident  that  some  conceptions  different  from  the  tbtwat 
are  added.  We  now  contemplate  them  in  the  **  married  conditioa,*  and 
we  eipress  our  wish,  that  they  may  live  happily  in  that  atate. 

Mr.  Wat8on*a  idea  is,  that  the  primitive  fnnetioa  of  Compariaon  is  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  condition  (aa  alive,  dead,  warm,  cold,  healthy,  or 
sick)  in  which  beings  and  inanimate  objects  exist ;  and  that  it  eompana 
the  conditions,  just  as  Colouring  comparea  colours,  and  Tone  eouqiam 
notes.  Of  sll  the  means  of  creating  intef^t  or  afibrding  iiluttraiioii,  the 
specification  of  the  condition  of  objects  or  beings  is  the  moot  eflheCoaL 
Thus,  the  man  cxitttt  is  announced  by  Individuality,  and  prodocee  little 
interest ;  the  man  diesj  is*  announced  by  Individuality  and  fiveataalityi 
and  is  more  affecting ;  but  the  **good  and  put  young  man  diea,**  atiri  up 
a  far  deeper  emotion  ;  and  it  is  the  addition  of  hia  qaalitiea  and  eonditioa, 
**  good,  just,  and  youn^,**  that  makes  the  difference.  Poeu  and  oiatofa, 
therefore,  in  whom  this  faculty  ia  atroog,  will  possess  vivid  pereeptieDS 
of  the  condition  or  sUle  of  objects  and  beinga  ;  and  if  every  ncnlty  com* 

Graa  ita  own  objects,  this  will  compare  conditiona.  If  Mr.  Watson*s  view 
correct,  we  ought  to  find  authors  in  whom  Individuality  predomioatBS, 
illustrating  their  subject  chiefly  by  comparing  aimple  indivMloal  objects ; 
those  in  whom  Eventuality  pradominates,  illustrating  by  comparing  ae- 
tions ;  and  those  in  whom  the  organ  now  under  discussion  predominatee, 
illustrating  by  comparing  conditiona  or  states  ;  and  anch  accoidinglf 
appears  to  be  actually  the  caae.  The  following  illuatrationa  are  fomished 
chiefly  by  Eventuality : 

"  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  huge  weight  to  throw, 
The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  woras  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  mam." 

Mr.  Watson  observes,  that  in  Sheridan  Individuality  and  Eventuahty 
are  large,  and  Compariaon  only  full ;  and  the  example  already  given  en 
page  809,  from  his  works,  corresponds  with  this  developement. 

In  Moore  Individuality  is  Isrge,  Eventuality  deficient,  and  Comparison 
very  large  ;  and  his  descriptions  are  confined  so  much  to  conditions,  that 
any  artist  who  should  attempt  to  transfer  one  of  his  beauties  to  canvass, 
would  find  it  necesssry  to  invent  every  item  of  form,  proportion,  colour, 
and  indeed  everything  except  condition.  "  The  harp  that  once  throu^ 
Tara'a  halls  "  is  a  good  example  of  this ;  the  whole  piece  bemg  but  a  de- 
scription and  comparison  of  conditions.  In  another  short  poem,  "  Though 
Fate,  my  girl,  may  bid  ua  part,"  the  same  occura  ;  and  the  following  n 
another  example 
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lights  are  fler),  whoie  garland's  i 


And  ill  but  he  depurted." 
[t  ii  quite  obvious,  thut  cooilitian  i*  lbs  prominent  feiture— indeeil,  alourt 
the  whole  phyiiognom)' — of  these  lines. 

tn  the  basis  of  Pope  IndividuiUly  is  moJeralely  liavetapod,  Eienta- 
■lity  Tery  liige,  «nd  Campirisnn  considerable.  "  The  styles  of  Popti  ami 
Moore,"  ny*  Mr,  Watson,  "seem  to  be  quite  contrasted  in  this  respect- 
that  Pope  nairatea  all  the  circa nutances  of  his  stories  in  succession,  ai 
Ibey  tn^y  bs  suppowd  to  occur.  Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  ni  > 
Hries  ofhiglilj-finiBhed  pictures,  describing  clearly  and  beautifully  thexfota 
of  the  earth,  atmoaphere,  sky,  ciouda,  and  dramalia  psriona,  for  Ilia  tiiM 
beuig.  but  by  no  means  with  that  regular  sequence  of  occurrences  whid 
is  to  be  fauuil  in  Pope.  His  itoiies  are  the  whale  routine  of  real  lifsf 
Ihose  of  Moure  ■tnge-represenlstions,  where  a  good  deal  i)  done  behind 
the  scenes,  and  only  llie  most  effective  parte  brought  into  new.     Popa 

Wel«h  pedij^ee;  Moore's  pen  is  like  the  pencil  of  on  nrtiat,  and  create* 
ft  gallery  of  paintingi,  where  wa  see  the  same  persona  in  different  situa-. 
tioua  at  difTarent  periods,  but  with  no  more  infonnalion  of  what  beeooiM 
of  them  in  the  interim,  that  wb  cbq  obuin  concerning  the  noon-day  dwak 
lulD  of  ObeTOa,  or  the  Ghtat  of  Royal  Hatalcl.  Their  styles  being  tfaiM 
dit^reni,  we  should  expect  their  liniihti  to  eihibit  a  cDriespondingdivBrsiiT, 
if  there  be  really  no  special  organ  of  Comparison  ;  thume  of  Pu\ia  should  be 
leas  strongly  chancterized  by  leseinblancR  of  condition,  and  shuw  a  greater 
and  mora  proportional  variety  in  the  points  of  similitude  ;  the  comparisons 
■hould  be  mote  diversified,  and  the  reaemblances  more  complehensiie."' 

I  commuuioated  Mr.  Watson's  ideas  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  before  they 
w^te  published  in  The  Fhrenological  Joamid  ;  and  he  favoured  me  wiln 
the  following  retnatka,  in  a  letter,  dated  Dublin,  leih  Hay.  1830  :  '•  My 
description  of  Comparison  Icvolies  the  essence  of  Mr.  Watson's  ideas. 
Among  yoor  examples,  young  horso  belongs  to  it,  but  not  lijtely  horse. 
The  horse  being  iar-.ly,  is  known  by  Eventuality,  in  the  ssmo  way  as 
motion  in  general.  Tbe  gentralily  at  aliribntes  and  all  abstisci  ideas 
and  gener^  notions  are  conceiTed  by  Comparison.  Canditim  tndicatee 
not  only  atste,  but  hIsd  canse ;  and  if  CompariiDi  shall  be  replaced  by 
Hnolhet  term,  it  cannot  be  Candilianalily.  Abstraction  or  generalization 
abonld  ha  preferable.  Tergleichcnder  Scharfiinn  is  TSry  signiGcant ;  it 
compares,  discriminates,  separates,  abstrscts,  adapts,  and  generalizes. 
The  philosophers  alyled  JVominadXi  had  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  while 
Indiiiduality  was  predominant  in  the  lUaliiili.  Comparison  compares 
conditions  or  states,  and  conditions  or  causes.  Its  euenlial  result  it 
generaiiiation  and  discrimination. 

In  the  list  edition  of  his  Pkrenohgy  Dr,  S,  adverts  lo  Mr.  Watson's 
view  in  the  following  lerms :  "lam  delighted  lo  know  that  this  gentleman 
is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Phrenology  ;  he  is  destined  to  render  great 
service  to  its  cause,  but  my  Camparison  rnakea  me  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  essential  function  of  Ihia  faculty.,, .In  my  opinio*,  the  cognizance  of 
diffarent  conditions  is  tested  hy  Evenniality.  Tbia  faculty  not  only  shows 
the  active,  but  also  the  passive  and  neutral  verbs.     It  perceives  a  man 

wallting,  but  also  a  man  being  carried,  a  man  "  ' —   ' 

*  Phmuitagic^  Journal,  voL  vi 
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married.  To  be  yoaog  or  old,  good,  just,  or  the  eontrarjr,  are  physical  or 
moral  cTents,  which  are  made  known  to  Eventaality.  Hence,  there  is 
no  necessity  of  a  new  organ  of  Conditionaiity/' 

Mr.  Watson's  latest  remarks  on  Comparison  are  contained  in  the  tenth 
rdume  of  The  Phrenological  Journal.  "  By  comparing,"  says  he,  "  the 
developements  of  several  authors  and  prirate  acquaintances  with  their 
■tyles  of  writing  and  thinking,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  comparison 
waa  only  a  mental  process,  and  ought  to  be  classed  with  perception,  con- 
ception,  memory,  imagination,  and  other  terms  which  appear  to  express  a 
state  of  functional  activity,  not  the  kind  of  ideas  formed  in  the  cerebral 
organst  This  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  by  finding  that  the  tendency 
to  compare  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  or- 
gan named  Comparison,  and  that  the  sense  of  resemblance  and  difference. 
Eke  that  of  memory,  was  always  manifested  most  strongly  in  the  ideas 
presumed  to  be  formed  by  the  largest  organs.  The  next  step  wss  to 
ascertain  the  kind  of  ideas  existing  or  formed  in  the  organ  hitherto  tailed 
Comparisoa  On  carefully  examining  the  works  of  authors  in  whom  this 
oi|[an  was  predominant,  I  believed  to  have  detected  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  describe  and  to  compare  certain  trains  of  ideas,  toochihg  the  condition 
or  states  of  external  nature  and  internal  feelings  ;  while  the  works  of 
others,  in  whom  this  organ  was  moderately  developed,  were  comparatively 
devoid  of  such  tendency,  but  were  prone  to  describe  and  compare  other 
trains  of  ideas.  Hence  came  the  suggestion  of  this  organ  takmg  cogni- 
zance  of  such  ideas,  and  remembering  and  comparing  those  ideas,  just  as 
Form  is  said  to  remember  and  compare  shapes.  Although  the  works  of 
Spurzheim  do  not  give  this  view,  his  own  ideas  about  the  function  of  the 
organ  seem  to  have  approximated  to  it,  because,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Combe*s 
epistolary  intimation  ot  my  conclusions,  he  wrote,  *  Comparison  compares 
conditions  or  states,  and  conditions  or  causes.  Its  essential  result  is 
generalization  and  discrimination.'  Mr.  Hancock  says  that  my  term  *  con- 
ditions '  does  not  convey  to  his  mind  any  very  distinct  ideas.  The  fault 
may  be  personal,  not  verbal,  as  it  appears  that  Spurzheim  distinctly  com- 

Kenended  the  ideas  that  it  should  excite.  I  diner  from  Spurzheim  and 
r.  Scott  in  still  thinking  that  each  organ  (or  pair  of  organs)  generalizes 
and  discriminates  its  own  ideas  only.  The  heads  of  several  persons 
eminent  in  the  physical  sciences  evince  only  a  moderate  developement  of 
Comparison,  yet  these  sciences  require  generalhsation  and  discrimination 
to  a  great  extent.  Half  the  science  of  botany,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
entomology,  turn  on  discriminations  of  objects  nearly  alike,  or  in  uniting 
them  into  general  groups  in  accordance  with  certain  resemblances  in  their 
physical  properties.  Why,  therefore,  is  the  organ  of  Comparison  not 
always  large  in  eminent  botanists  and  entomologists,  if  this  organ  be 
necessary  to  generalization  and  discrimination  of  idl  kinds  of  ideas  mke  1 
Affain,  if  Comparison  *  compares  conditions  or  states,*  what  organ  per* 
ceives  and  remembers  theml"* 

The  views  of  Dr.  Vimont  on  this  subject  are  identical  with  those  of. 
Mr.  Watson ;  he  names  the  faculty  **  Vomparaison  ou  appreciation  de 
Vital  de*  choses,*^  and  illustrates  its  nature  thus :  When  a  piece  of  ice 
is  placed  in  a  vesael  over  the  fire,  Form,  Size,  and  Colouring  take  cogni- 
zance of  its  appearance ;  and,  when  it  melts,  the  change  is  perceived  by 
Eventuality.  All  these  perceptions  may  take  place  without  any  idea 
arising,  of  a  relation  between  the  state  of  the  now  liquid  substance,  and 
the  same  state  in  othar  substances,  such  as  lead,  mercury,  or  milk.  What 
then,  says  he,  is  the  faculty  which  recognises  that  state  of  one  bodyrela- 
nvcly  to  another,  so  as  to  make  known  ito  qualities  expressed  faf  tbt 

•  Phren.  Joum.,  voL  z.,  p  100. 
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■djectif a  in  UngUHga  1  Donbtless,  ha  uavierE,  CampariiHin  ;  or,  ai  ha 
prBfer*  to  name  it,  "  I'apprecUtioD  da  I'etat  des  corps,  mois  avec  I'idfe 
de  rapptocliBmenl  ou  da  relalion."*  Ha  alludes  to  Mr.  Wilson's  essa; 
in  The  PKrtrtologieal  Jaunuil,  and  adds  iha  lemaik — ill-founded,  as  it 
appears  to  mc — that,  "  although  (h»  arguments  of  that  phrenologist  are 
very  ingenious,  his  theory  seems  to  be  at  tiattom  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
comparison,  in  the  senaa  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Gall," 

It  ia  not  yet  delertnined  whether  this  organ  ia  posseaaed  by  the  lower 
aniinala.  Dr.  Gall  aaya  that  man  alone  is  endowed  with  it,  but  Di. 
Vimont  baa  boea  led,  by  atudying  the  actions  of  cerLain  animals,  such  as 
the  dog.  elephant,  orang-outang,  and  beu,  to  coniider  lliese  creatures  as 
Qot  destitute  of  the  faculty, 

35.  CADSAUTY. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  o{  general  abservation,  that  men  possessing 
t  profound  and  coraprehBnaiva  intellect,  such  ai  Socrates,  Bacon,  and 
Galileo,  have  lljo  upper  part  of  the  fopehaad  greatly  developed.  At 
Vienna  Dr.  Gall  remarked,  that  in  the  moat  lealoua  disciples  of  Kant, 
men  distinguished  for  ptafound,  penetrating,  metaphysical  talent,  the  parts 
of  the  brain  lying  immediately  at  the  lidea  of  the  otgui  of  Comparison 
were  dietinclly  enlarged.  He  and  Dr.  Spuizheim  aubsequenlly  saw  n 
mask  of  Kant  himself,  moulded  afler  death,  and  perceived  an  eitraor' 
dinary  projection  of  these  parts.  At  a  later  period  they  became  per- 
Ktnally  acquainted  with  Fichta,  and  found  a  devalopcment  of  Xhat  region 
■till  larger  thati  in  Kant.  Innumerable  additional  observations  BatiaSed 
Hum  concerning  Ihe  function  of  this  organ  ;  Dr.  Gall  named  it  "  Esprit 
IHllaphyiiqM,  Pro/andtur  d'april,"  and  Dr.  Spunheim  "Causality." 
This  organ  and  Compariaon  are  large  in  Melancthon,  p.  S6,  Tasso,  p. 
S33,  Chaucer  and  Locke,  p.  341,  and  Michael  Angclo,  p.  277  ;  amall  in 
Uiot,  p.  46,  New  Hollander,  p.  aS,  and  GiiSlhs,  p.  200. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  says  ;  •'  A  cause,  in  the  fullest  definition  which  it 
philouiphically  admits,  may  be  said  to  be  thai  which  intmcdialdy  precede* 
mmy  change,  amtwhich,  catting  at  any  Cime  in  linular  ciTcuTiulancct,  hfu 
bttn  aheayt,  andwitf  be  alatyt,  innudialcty  folloiaed  by  a  similar  change. 
Priority  ia  the  sequence  observed,  and  inTariableness  of  antecedence  in 
the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are  the  elements,  and  the  only 
riemenls,  combined  in  the  notion  of  a  cause."     This  is  a  deBnition,  by 

— of  Individuality  and  Eventualtiy,  of  the  function  of  Causality,  but 

" '"'"      When  we  treat  of  ■  piimitive  power  of  the  mind,  all 

I  deserdie  it,  to  state  the  otnecls  which  excite  it,  and 
We  cannot,  by  means  of  a  deBnition,  enable  a  person 
Mio  never  experienced  it,  to  understand  what  it  is.  The  definition  of 
I)r.  Brown  describes,  with  aufficieni  accuracy,  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  perception  of  causation  is  excited  ;  but  it  does  not  convey  any  notion 
•r  the  primitive  mental  faculty  by  which  the  perception  ia  accomplished. 
Id  addition  lo  the  invariable  sequence  which  Eventuality  parcaives,  a 
potion  of  power  or  cflicieocy  in  the  antecedent  lo  produce  the  consequent 
Ippeara  to  me  lo  atiae  in  the  mind  when  contemplating  instances  of  can- 
tacion  in  nature ;  and  this  notion  aeema  to  be  the  mental  affection  con 
Dected  with  the  organ  of  Causality. 

It  is  said,  that  it  is  only  by  experience,  or  by  observing  the  Invariableneas 
nf  the  sequence,  (hat  we  discover  the  connexion  ofcause  and  effect  i  and 
&i>  is  true  :  but  in  this  respect  Cauaality  does  not  ddfei  from  the  other 
liculties.     Caloric,  as  something  existing  in  nature,  is  one  thing,  and  Iha 

.:._  ^f  ^^^^  produced  by  it  in  ihn  human  body  is  another.     Befbra 

•  Trailidc  FhTcnoheii,  tome  ii.,  p.  382. 
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the  mind  can  experience  the  senMtion,  heat  moat  be  applM  to  Um...*..^ 
but  even  after  tne  sentation  baa  been  folt,  the  mind  knowa  notfaiiw  abaol 


what  caloric  it  in  itself,  or  haw  it  cornea  to  have  the  qaality  of  eaoai^ 
the  aenaation.     All  that  the  mind  ditcoTera  ia,  that  caloric,  be  H  whit  i 


ma?,  axiats ;  and  that  it  ia  capable  of  producing  certain  effeeta  id 
and  of  exciting  in  the  living  body  that  pecaliar  feeling  -which  ie 
heat  or  warmth.  The  same  holds  in  regard  to  Caasali^.  A  cenaa  mmI 
manifest  itself  by  producing  an  effect,  before  the  mind  can  know  ita  pre- 
aence.  The  application  ofcaloric  to  the  nenrea  prodoeea  the  feeling  af 
heat ;  and  the  presentment  of  an  inatance  of  caasation  excitea  ia  Cn- 
aality  the  notion  that  a  cause  exiata.  Suppoae  a  bent  bow,  with  an  wmm 
drawn  to  the  head,  but  retained  in  thia  position,  to- be  preaented,  it  ii 
aaid  that  Causality,  prior  to  eiperience,  conld  never  diacover  that,  on  lbs 
restraining  power  being  withdrawn,  the  bow  wonld  expand  and  propel  the 
arrow ;  and  this  is  quite  correct ;  beeaoae  a  bow  in  thia  conditioa  ia  aa 
object  which  excites  onl^  the  faculties  of  Form,  Size,  Colooring,  and  la* 
dividuality.  It  is  an  object  of  still  life,  of  simple  existence  ;  whoa  itev> 
panda,  an^  the  arrow  atarta  from  the  atring,  it  beconea  an  object  of  £faa> 
tuthty,  which  perceivea  the  motion ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  perceptioo  eC 
the  bow  and  the  motion,  an  iropreatfion  is  generated,  that  toe  expaaaiM 
waa  the  cause  of  the  arrow's  motion ;  and  thia  impreaaion  b  produced  fay 
Cansality.  The  most  illiterate  savage  would  repeat  the  operation  ia  the 
con6dence  that  the  effect  would  follow.  A  monkey,  hovrever,  dtlKMuA 
it  might  find  the  arrow  very  useful  in  knocking  down  fmit  which  it  coola 
aot  reach  with  its  paws,  would  not  repeat  the  operation,  aithongh  pieeented 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  It  possesses  handa  and  aroM  quite  adhpted  lb 
draw  the  string ;  but  having  no  organ  of  Causality,  it  woold  not  conceifa 
the  notion  of  causation :  it  might  see  the  phenomena  aacceed  narhotha^ 
without  any  idea  of  efficiency  being  excited.* 

*  Beavers  and  others  of  the  lower  animals  appear,  at  firat  aigfat,  to  have 
some  degree  of  Causality.  Beavers  adapt  the  structure  of  their  dam  with 
surprising  sagacity  to  the  pressure  of  the  water ;  and,  in  prepariag  it,  diby 
aot  only  cut  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  their  falling  into  the  water,  aad 
not  on  dry  land,  but  select  trees  so  situated,  that,  when  they  do  fall,  the  atream 
«hall  carry  them  to  the  spot  where  they  wish  them  to  be  placed.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  in  these  operationa ;  aad^et  tfca 
beaver  cannot  apply  this  knowledge  out  of  its  own  department.  £  am  ia* 
clined,  therefore,  to  cive  a  different  explanation.  It  ia  probable  that  eaeh 
knowing  faculty  is  adapted  to  the  natural  lawa  of  its  objects ;  the  orfaa  ef 
Tune  is  fitted,  not  only  to  feel  in  accordance  with  the  lawa  o(  harmony,  bat 
instinctively  to  seek  to  obey  them  in  producing  music ;  it  deairea  melody, 
and  melodjr  cannot  be  produced  except  in  conformity  with  thoee  lawa :  it 
therefore  tries,  and  tries  again,  until  at  last  it  succeeds  in  producing  aomida 
agreeable  to  itself,  and,  just  becauae  its  constitution  and  the  lawa  of  hannoof 
are  in  accordance,  it  at  least  fulfils  these  laws  by  instinctive  impulse,  wifh' 
eut  knowing  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  organs  of  Constructivenesa  aad 
Weight,  in  the  beaver,  are  m  like  manner  adapted  to  the  lawa  of  mocum  and 
gravitation,  and  that  it  instinctively  obeys  them  witnout  knowing  anything 
of  the  lawa  themselves.  This  would  account  for  ita  powers  being  jperfeet, 
▼et  limited  in  their  sphere.  Constnictiveness  and  Weight  in  man  aiao  maj 
be  adapted  to  these  laws,  but,  by  the  addition  of  Causality,  he  may  become 
acquainted  with  natural  powers  as  general  agents,  and  capable  of  traoiag 
their  general  application.  Thus,  a  beaver,  an  elephant,  and  a  savaxe,  may, 
by  the  mere  instinct  of  Weight  and  Momentum,  roll  or  pull  up  an  inclined 
plain  a  heavy  body,  which  they  cannot  lift,  without  knowing  anjrthing  of  the 
causes  why  they  succeed  in  raising  it  m  this  way ;  but  a  philosopher,  with 
great  Causality,  may  recognise  the  existence  of  the  cause,  ascertain  the  lawa 
of  its  oneration,  and  then  adapt  it  to  a  variety  of  puiposes.  This  would  ac* 
count  /or  philosophers  often  exceUm%\Ti  p&t\^cM\ax  >axvGu&\v«%  ol  «c\«cknA^  N<ba 
lie  modentelf  endowed  with  Cau8»\\xy— l^evcton,  lot  ex^m^^.Vtw  ^aas^^ 
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lDd[TiduslitT  snd  Evunluality  take  cogniianee  orthlngi  obvions  to  thg 

Knee*.     Causality  [ooka  a  liltln  farther  than  these,  peiceivcB  the  depen- 

deneiee  of  phenomenB.  and  fuiniihea  the  idea  of  cauiatinn,  aa  implriiig 

"""  :iency,  or  lomething  more  than  mere  juita-posilion  or  aeqiience.     R 

tenet  u>  with  an  icreaistible  conTiclion,  that  every  phenomeaaa  or 

ige  in  nature  ia  ouaed  by  Bomethiog,  and  heace,  bj  aucreaaive  slepi, 

a  OS  to  the  great  Ciuie  of  all.     Id  lookiag  aE  the  actiona  of  men,  it 

:eed.  IndiviiJualily  and  ETenlualilj  apprehend  facta  and  events,  or 
take  cogniiance  of  direct  evidence  ;  Cansalitj  jadgea  of  circumalantial 
midenoo,  or  that  by  inference.  Id  a  trial,  a  jotyman,  wiih  large  Indi- 
viduality and  Eventuality,  aod  amali  (Janaality,  will  have  gtsat  difficulty 
in  convicting  on  citcumatanlial  evidence.  He  in  whom  Cauaahty  is  large 
will  often  feci  that  kind  of  proof  to  be  irieaistible.  This  faculty  inducea 
~i  on  all  occasions  to  aak,  Why  ia  Ibia  sot  It  gives  deep  pcneiraiion, 
id  the  percspllon  of  logical  CDiiseqiienee  in  argument.  It  la  large  in 
iraODB  who  poasexs  a  natural  genius  for  metaphydica,  polilicnl  economy, 
r  similar  actencea.  When  greatly  targer  than  Indiiiduality,  Eventuality, 
id  Coinpaiiaon,  it  teDds  to  vague  goneraliliei  of  apecuiatiqn,  allogelber 
inapplicable  lo  theaBalrsof  life  ;  and  hence  those  in  vihomil  preilonuDates 
■re  not  ealculnted  to  ahine  in  general  society.  Their  sphere  el  ihooght  ia 
too  abaltact  to  be  reached  by  ordinary  minda  ;  they  feel  this,  and  remain 
•ilent ;  and  hence  are  repoled  doll,  heavy,  and  even  stupid. 

A  great  defect  of  the  organ  renders  the  intellect  soperiicial ;  and  nnflla 

,   the  individual  for  forming  comprohena  ive  and  conaecutive  viewa,  either 

^   IB  abstract  acience  or  in  business.     Coincidence  only,  and  not  cf 


H  then  perceived  in  events.  Peraons  in  whom  it  is  deficient  are  often 
■dmirably  titled  for  common  eiluatiana,  or  for  executing  plans  devised  by 
profounder  intetlncls  ;  but,  if  they  are  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  legia- 

talent  of  applyiag  cauaation  generally,  Who  has  a  dcGoiency  of  that  kind 

oircuoiBtances,  and  I  have  seen  a  monkey  run  in  terror  when  a^in  was  pre- 
sented tawacd  il~indicatnig  that,  from  having  seen  it  lired.  it  knew  it  to  be 
a  deslniolive  enpne.  Those  effecla  might  reaull  from  a  very  low  degree  of 
Causality,  sufficient  to  give  perception  of  causation,  but  not  eDOugli  to  lead 

remark  ia  the  teat  would  be  too  broad.  Dr.  Vimonl  ny ;  ■'  1  am  much  in- 
clined to  believe  Ihallhe  faculty  of  Cauanlity  eiists  in  certain  animals,  such 
as  the  elephant,  the  atang-outang,  and  the  dog;  though  in  s  degree  sa  inferior, 
that  they  cannot  in  ilus  respect  be  compered  with  man.  I  helieve  that  it  is 
to  the  considerable  endow-nenl  of  this  faculty  in  the  latter  that  we  ought 
chiefly  to  ascTihe  the  immense  distance  which  eiiets  between  him  and  the 

serving  some  such  name  as  juilgmcni  or  reason  in  broi«s.  To  the  iocredu- 
■ous  I  offer  the  foUoiring  anecdote  in  tha  words  of  Dr.  Darwin  :  '  A  waap  on 
a  gravel  walk  had  caught  a  fly  nearly  as  large  aa  itself.  Kneeling  on  the 
ground,  I  observed  him  aeparatc  the  tail  and  the  head  from  the  body  |>art  to 
which  the  winga  were  altaolied.  He  then  took  the  body  part  in  his  paws, 
and  rose  abont  two  feet  from  ibe  ground  with  it;  but  a  gentle  brceie  nailing 
the  wings  of  the  Sy,  turned  him  round  >n  the  air,  and  lie  settled  again  with 
his  prey  upon  the  gravel.     I  than  diilinclly  obaetved  him  cnl  off  with  '  ' 

mouth  first  one  of  the  wir  "    '         "        " 

with  it  unmolested  with  Ih 
two  Hulwn  >Sii'  III  mmiri . 


EilioiaoD's  Sliin,miwh,4Xheiil., 
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•iu»ii  or  btcoma  dircclora  in  any  public  wSut  mmhnmag  eaowfioB,  «ii 
difficult  to  make  them  compreheiid  the  natural  dapendMicisa  of  timgt, 
and  to  act  according  to  them.  Blind  to  causae  and  to  remote  nwm 
ouences,  lliejr  etigmatize  at  vitionary  all  intdlectnal  perceptions  which 
tneir  own  mindi  cannot  reach  ;  they  reject  principle  as  vain  theoiy,  m 
captiTated  by  cipedienU,  and  repreeent  these  aa  the  iemu  ideml  of  pne- 
tical  wisdom. 

Dr.  Spunheim  obsenres,  that  **  the  faculty  of  IndividDaUtj  makes  « 
tcquaiiited  with  objects,  that  of  Eventuality  with  srents ;  CompariMa 
points  out  their  identity,  analogy,  or  difference,  and  fimls  oni  their  hl^ 
mony  ;  finally,  Causality  desires  to  know  the  caoaee  of  ell  occarrenees. 
Consequently,  these  faculties  together,  pointing  out  general  prindphs 
ind  laws,  and  drawing  conclusions,  indoctiona,  or  coroiUrieaig  constitiite 
the  truly  philosophic  understanding.*' 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  lacnlty,  strong  or  weak,  in 
the  mental  character,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  occurrences  of  life.  I 
accompanied  two  gentlemen  to  see  a  great  publie  work,  in  one  of  whom 
Individuality  was  large  and  Cauaality  small,  and  in  the  other  of  whom  the 
proportions  of  these  organs  were  reversed.  The  former,  in  surreyingthe 
difierent  objects  and  operations,  put  question  after  question  to  the  woik- 
men,  in  rapid  and  long-continued  succession ;  and  nearly  all  the  informs 
tion  which  he  carried  away  with  him  was  acquired  in  answer  to  specific 
interrogatories.  His  mind  scarcely  supplied  a  step  by  its  own  reflection ; 
and  did  not  appear  to  survey  the  operations  as  a  aystematic  whole.  The 
latter  individual  looked  a  long  time  in  silence  before  he  pet  a  question  at 
all ;  and  when  he  did  ask  one,  it  was,  What  u  the  nae  of  that!  The 
answer  enabled  his  own  mind  to  supply  a  multitude  of  additional  ideas ; 
he  proceeded  in  his  ezsmination,  and  it  was  only  on  arriving  at  anothar 
incomprehensible  part  of  the  apparatus,  that  he  again  inquired.  At  last 
he  got  through  ;  then  turned  back,  and,  with  the  most  apparent  eatiafac- 
tion,  contemplated  in  silence  the  operations  from  beffinning  to  end  as  an 
entire  system.  I  heard  him  afterward  describe  what  he  had  seen,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  carried  off  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the  princi- 
ples and  objects  of  the  work.  It  is  probable  that  a  superficial  olMenrer 
would  have  regarded  the  first  as  the  acute,  intelligent,  and  observing  man 
of  genius — the  person  who  noticed  everything,  and  asked  about  every- 
thing ;  and  the  latter  as  a  dull,  uninteresting  man,  who  put  only  two  or 
three  questions,  looked  heavily,  and  said  nothing. 

A  gentleman  in  a  boat  was  unexpectedly  desired  to  steer.  He  took 
hold  of  the  helm,  hesitated  a  moment  what  to  do,  and  then  steered  with 
lust  effect.  Being  asked  why  he  hesitated,  he  replied,  "  I  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  steering,  and  required  to  think  how  the  helm  acts."  He  waa  re- 
quested to  explain  how  thinking  led  him  to  the  point,  and  replied,  That 
he  knew,  from  study,  the  theory  of  the  helm*s  action ;  that  he  just  ran 
ever  in  his  mind  the  waier^s  action  upon  it,  and  its  action  on  the  boat,  and 
then  he  smv  the  whole  plainly  before  him.  He  had  a  full  Causality,  and 
not  much  Tndividuslity.  A  person  with  sreat  Individuality  and  Eventn- 
nlity,  and  little  Casuality,  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  would  have  tried 
the  expcrimefU  of  the  helm's  action,  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mode 
of  steering :  he  would  havo  turned  it  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left, 
observed  the  effect,  and  then  acted  accordingly ;  and  he  might  have  steered 
during  his  whole  subsequent  life,  without  knowing  anytlung  more  about 
the  matter.  * 

A  question  arose  in  an  evening  party  concerning  the  cause  of  the  harvest 
moon.  In  one  gentleman  present  Individuality  and  Eventuality  predo- 
minated ;  in  another,  Causality  was  the  larger  intellectual  or^n.  In  an 
BMtant  the  former  said  that  the  long  continuance  of  moonlight  at  that 
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I'a  advancing  north  to  Ihs  tropic  of  Cancer 
the  time  at  hti  being  full.  The  latter  paused  for  a  little,  and  add^d, 
Yet,  BJr,  jou  are  quila  right."  ObaerringlhedilTerence  in  their  heads, 
d  perEeiving  by  thoir  nianner  that  tbej  had  arrived  at  llie  result  by  dif- 
ent  msnlal  procesaes,  I  asked  them  to  eiplain  how  they  knew  this  to  ba 
<  cauae.  The  Sral  aaid,  "  Oh  1  I  recollect  Prureseor  Playfaii  atated  it  io 
>  lectures  to  be  so."  The  other  replied,  "  I  had  forgot  the  precise  fact, 
1 1  recjllecled  the  principle  on  which  theprofcseor  mentioned  it  to  depend, 

tod  by  a  moment's  tcQeclion  I  followed  it  out,  and  arrived  at  the  conclaaioii 

'  "  h  this  gentleman  has  just  Bunouncod."     "  ' 


'  that  T  could  now  master  the  ptincipte,  but  of  Iha  result  I  am 
tile  certain,  because  I  distinctly  recollect  of  ita  being  stated  by  Mr. 
layfair."     This  is  a  atriking  example  of  the  mode  of  action  of  Ihses 


n,  because  I  distinctly  recollect  of  ita  being  stated  by  Mr. 
This  is  a  Btriking  example  of  the  mode  of  action  of  ' 
nt  faculties.  Indisidnaliiy  knowa  only  facia,  and  Erenlualiiy  ei 
uiiD  Canaality  alone  lakes  cognizance  iif  principleB. 
Cansalitj  is  the  fountain  of  reaources.  Place  an  individual  in  whom  it 
{■  small,  in  new  circumstaneei,  aud  he  will  be  helpless  and  bewildered  ; 
another,  in  wbont  it  la  large,  in  a  Eimilnr  aitualion.  and  he  will  show 
_..  .  iperiority  by  the  extent  of  his  inventionB.  A  iDBcbanic,  with  lillls 
Causality,  will  ba  at  H  stand  if  hia  ordinwy  toola  are  warning.  Or  if  amploy- 
"■*  "  "  irdinary  line;  another,  having  this  faculty  powerful,  will  find 
baiitulea.  If  a  person  deGcienl  in  Causality  be  placed  in 
riiarge  of  any  establishment ,  comprehending  a  variety  of  duties  which 
arise  the  one  out  of  the  other,  and  all  of  which  cannot  bo  anticipated  and 
■pecibed  tl  priori,  he  will  be  prone  to  neglect  part  of  what  he  ought  to 
mltend  to.  He  will  probably  plead  forge tCulness  as  his  eicuee  ;  biit  waul 
ot  cOmprebenaiveaess  and  coaaecuiiveness  of  thinking  will  bo  the  real 
baUBB  of  hia  imperfaciiona. 

V  a  person  poasegsing  Utile  Causality  write  a  book,  he  may  shine  in 

Tative,  provided  Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Language  be  amply 

leloped  ;  but  when  he  endeavours  to  reason,  he  will  become  feeble  aud 

ifused.     One  endowed  with  miieh  Cduaalily,  in  reading  a  work  wriltcn 

bjr  an  author  in  whom  this  organ  ia  deficient,  will  feel  it  characterised  by 

ll^tnesa  and  want  of  depth  ;  it  will  furnish  him  with  no  atimnlua  to  ihink- 

M^.      When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  poaaeaaing  only  a  small  Cnoe- 

dity,  peruaea  a  book  composed  by  an  author  in  whom  this  organ  predo- 

Itdnates,  auch  as  Locke's  Eiiayt  or  Brown's  Leclurii,  he  will  legird  it  as 

&avy,  abstract,  and  dry,  and  be  oppressed  by  it  aa  if  a  nighl-mara  were 

weighing  on  hia  roiiid. 

'.mong  melBphyaiciana,  Hume,  Dr.   Adam  Smith,  and    Dr.  Thomaa 

wn  diapiay  great  Caueality,  Dr.  Reid  uot  so  much,  and  Mr.  Stewart 

lesB,     In  the  portraits  of  the  first  three  the  organ  is  represented  as 

Idedly  large.     It  is  large  also  in  Bacon,  Franklin,  and  Playfair;  and 

wias  in  the  masks  of  Haydon,  Burke,  Brunei,  Wordsworth,  aud  Wilkie. 

>  moderate  in  Pitt  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith ;  and  very  deGcienl  in  the 

Us  of  the  Caribs  and  New  HoUantlers.     An  anonymbua  writer  ob- 

lea,  that,  "  of  whatever  haq  been  aaid  and  wrillen  span  the  moral  and 

^...tical  sciences  in  France,  the  generaj  characleriaiic  is  a  deficiency  in 

aitensive  views  of  human  nature,  in  profound  investigation  of  the  heart, 

rlrayed  in  all   ita  strongest    feelings    and   maltitudinona   bearinga."' 

'ithout  BubBoribing  to  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  in  its  full  eilenl, 

;  fact  may  be  mentioned  as  certain,  that,  in  the  French  head  in  gensral, 

a  organ  of  Caueality  is  by  no  means  largely  developed. 

"  It  is  remarkable."  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  that  ibe  ancient  artists 

•hould  always  have  given  to  their  busts  of  phUosDphets  a  large  forehead. 

*  EJitiuTgh  Rttnnc,  Nov.,  13Z0,  p.  38% 
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and  rrpresenled  Jupiter  Capitolioaa  with  a  forahaad  in  the  laiddli  |vi 
more  prominent  than  i«  ever  aeen  in  nature  ;  they  aeeoi  to  have  obeeiiW 
that  dovplo|>cinrnt  of  the  forehead  haa  a  relation  to  great  andoratandi^gL 
It  ia  fdirther  remarkable,  that  thia  larger  de? elopemeut  dooe  not  oxiaod  ta 
the  lateral  upper  portion  of  the  forehead.  The  organ  of  Mirthfubeiii 
which  the  Edinburgh  phrenologiata  are  inclined  to  coaaider  aa  that  of 
perceiving  differences,  la  small  m  the  buata  of  Demoethenea,  Cicoro^  and 
other  great  men ;  it  ia  particularly  defective  in  Jupiter.  In  thia  rei^»ct| 
therefore,  the  observaiiona  of  the  ancient  artiata  coincide  with  mint,  to 
prove  that  the  organ  of  Mirthfulneaa  ia  not  neceaaaiy  to  a  philooopbical 
mind."*  The  bust  of  Socratea  (of  which  the  Phrenological  Society  poa- 
aeaaea  a  copy)  shows  a  very  large  deTelopement  of  the  reflecting  orgna. 
Either  it  ia  a  correct  repreaentation  of  hia  real  appearance,  and  uae  pv^ 
aenta  an  interesting  coincidence  between  hia  character  and  developeaeot; 
or  it  ia  imaginary,  and,  in  that  caae,  ahowa  the  impreaaion  of  the  ancieal 
artist,  that  the  mind  of  Socrates  required  auch  a  tenement  for  ite  abode. 

Aa  already  mentioned,  when  the  organ  now  under  conaideratioD  ie  vcfj 
deficient,  the  individual  has  great  di&ulty  in  perceiving  cauoaiioo ;  and 
when  two  events  are  presented  to  him,  the  one  following  the  othett  he  aeea 
only  coincidence.  Illustrationa  of  thia  remark  fre^nenUy  occur  in  diaena- 
aiona  relative  to  Phrenology.  When  Causality  ia  well  developed  in  an 
obaervar,  and  aeveral  decided  inatances  of  concomitance  between  paiti- 
colar  forms  of  head  and  particular  powera  of  mind  are  preaented  to  hia, 
the  feeling  of  connexion  between  them  ia  irresistible ;  he  ia  a  truck  with  it, 
and  declarea  that  there  is  aomething  here  which  ought  to  be  followed  oat. 
When  the  same  iacts  are  exhibited  to  a  peraon  in  whom  Caoaali^  ia  de> 
ficient,  he  smiles  surpriscdly,  and  cjaculatea,  "  A  corioua  coincident  !** 
but  his  mind  receives  no  strong  impression  of  connexion  between  the 
phenomena ;  he  feela  no  deaire  to  follow  out  the  ideaa  to  their  conae- 
Quences,  and  has  no  wish  to  prosecute  the  investi^tion.  It  waa  from 
this  class  of  minds,  ever  ready  to  catch  superficial  ghmpaea,  that  the  pain 
lie  received  the  first  accounts  of  Phrenolo^ ;  and  on  them  are  chaige- 
able  the  misrepresentations  which  ao  long  impeded  ita  courae. 

This  faculty  in  aii  ingredient  in  the  judgment  of  the  metaphyaiciana. 
Aa  there  are  mdividuals  so  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tune  aa  to  be  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  melody,  so  there  are  aomo  in  whom  Cauaality  ta  ae 
defective  that  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving  cauaation,  except  of  the 
most  obvious  kind.  If  auch  persons  are  not  aware  of  their  own  deficiency, 
they  are  often  intolerable  dogmatists,  as  they  hold  fast  by  all  notiona  that 
have  been  infused  into  them  by  authority,  and  ahow  an  utter  incapacity 
for  reaaoning.  There  are  others  in  whom  the  organ  ia  large  enoogh  to 
render  them  capable  of  apprehending  an  exposition  of  cauaation,  when 
clearly  unfolded  to  them ;  hot  in  whom  it  is  still  so  moderate  that  ther 
cannot  reproduce  the  steps  of  the  argument  by  which  they  were  convinced. 
Such  men  often  possess  sound  opinions  on  abstract  subjects,  without  being 
able  to  assign  sufficient  reasons  for  them. 

Causality  is  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fountain  of  abstract  ideaa, 
namely,  those  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  bears,  in  this  roapect, 
an  analogy  to  their  abstraction.  It  and  Comparison  correspond  to  the 
Relative^ .-^.^^    nn.  ..  r    .     ,  ^. 


imgs 

By  dispensing  with  Perception,  Conception,  dtc,  as  separata  facultiea 
of  the  mind,  and  dividing  the  intellect  into  the  two  facultiea  of  Simple 
Soggeation  and  Relative  Suggesuon,  Dr.  Brown  haa  made  an  intereating 

**  Phrenology^  last  edition,  Boston,  U.  3.,  1832,  p.  8A€ 
t  LtcfMTct,  vol.  iii.,  p.  14. 
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,  le  luulti  aC  phtenolagicBl  diacorery ,  and  to  i 

II  of  iKg  Bclual  conatllulion  of  the  human  inlellect.  It  v 
bj  means  ot  the  alrl  faculties  of  Conteptioa,  Sec.,  lo  point 
leiiilicB  of  a  mmd  whicli  collected  only  facts  in  iho  ordei 
were  presented  lo  it ;  and  of  another,  which  atruck  ant  a  mkiltitade 
new  ideas  from  eiery  object  which  it  contemplited,  and  iiittiae lively 
quired  ftom  what  causes  all  phenomeua  proceeded,  and  lo  what  resuiw 
ibcy  tended.  Cr.  Brawn's  Simple  Soggestion  donolas  the  one,  and  hii 
Relative  Suggestion  the  other  ;  and,  in  Phrenology,  the  perspective  facnl- 
ties  corresfoud  pietty  closely  to  the  farmer,  and  the  Reflective  powers  to 

We  ata  now  prepared  to  consider  ■O'lne  points  which  have  oacaaion- 
ed  great  atid  animated  discuasions  among  the  philosophers  of  the  old 
schools.  It  has  been  stated,  that  IndiiiJuBrny  takes  cognizance  of  objects 
that  exist.  A  tree,  a  ship,  a  mountain,  are  presented  lo  the  mind,  and 
ideas  or  cgneeptions  of  them  are  formed  ;  and  the  conception  is  followed 
by  an  intuitive  belief  in  iheir  Biistence.  Bishop  Berkeley  objects  to  the 
belief  in  their  existence  as  unphilosophica! ;  because,  says  he,  ihecDticep- 
''  1  or  idea  is  a  tneie  mental  aUection,  and  no  principle  or  reason  can  bo 
igned,  why  an  external  object  muil  be  beliaisd  to  exist,  merely  became 
'  aSection.  A  smell,  foreiample,  is  nntbingmore 
<n  on  the  mind,  communicated  through  the  olfac- 
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llMy  nerves.  But  do  necessary  connexion  can  be  perceived  bi 
■Section  and  beUef  in  the  cxutence  of  a  rose  :  the  mind  may  undergo  the 
affection  called  a  smell,  just  as  it  expstionces  the  emotion  called  joy,  and 
a  material  object  may  hsve  aa  little  to  do  iu  causing  the  one  as  the  other. 
Hence  Dr.  ^rkeley  concluded,  thtl  we  have  philoiophical  evidence  for 
itae  existence  only  of  mind  and  mental  affections,  and  none  for  the  exis- 
tence of  Ibe  mateiiil  world.  Hume  carried  this  farther,  and  argued,  thsl 
■s  we  are  conscious  only  of  ideas,  and  as  the  existence  of  ideas  does  not 
necessarily  imply  ths  existence  of  mind,  we  have  philosophical  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  ideas  only,  and  none  for  that  dI  either  matter  ot  mind. 
Dr.  Iteid  answered  Berkeley's  objcclion  by  observing,  that  the  belief  itt 
external  objects,  consequent  on  perceiving  them,  is  intuitive,  and  hence 
requires  no  reason  for  its  support. 

Phrenology  enables  us  to  refer  iheee  different  specalationa  to  their 
sources  in  the  different  facutlies.     Individuality,  (aided  by  the  other  per- 
ceptive faculties,}  in  virtue  of  its  coneliluliun,  peiceiios  external  objects, 
K  UM  its  action  is  accompanied  by  intuitive  belief  in  their  eiiilence.     But 
H   |terke1cy  employed  the  faculty  of  CausaUtj  to  discover  lahy  it  is  that  this 
B  pKception  is  followed  by  belief:  and  because  Causality  could  give  no 
1^  liAiunt  of  the  matter,  an<]  could  see  no  neeeesaiy  connexion  between 
the  mental  sffection  called  perception,  and  the  existence  of  external  nature, 
he  denied  that  nature  exists.     Dr.  Reid's  answer,  translated  into  phreno- 
logical language,  was  simply  this  ;  The  cognizance  of  tho  existence  of 
the  outward  world  belongs  to  Individuality  ;  Individuality  has  received  its 
.      own  conitltulion  and  its  own  functions,  and  cannot  legitimately  be  called 
^  to  explain  or  account  for  these  to  Causality.     In  vurlua  of  its  consti- 
iBtian.  it  perceives  the  eilatence  of  external  objects,  and  belief  in  that 
•xistence  fallows  ;  and  if  Causality  cantiot  see  luna  this  happens,  it  is 
■  proof  that  Caaialily's  powers  are  limiled,  but  not  ^at  IndividuaUty 
H  deceitful  in  Its  indications. 
''  Another  class  of  philosophers,  by  an  eiror  of  a  similar  kind,  havodenled 

rsalion.  When  Eventuality  contemplates  circumstances  connected  by 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  il  discovers  only  one  event  following  an- 
uenca.  for  example,  if  a  cannon 
wall.  Individuality  and  some  othei 
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pereeptivo  facultiei  obseire  only  tho  existence  of  the  powder. 
iiliiy  perceives  the  fire  applied  to  it,  the  exploeion,  end  the  fell  of  lb 
building,  ■«  erents  following  in  sueceMion ;  but  it  forms  no  idea  of  pomi 
in  the  gunpowder,  when  ignited  to  produce  the  effect.  When  CaoMlitf, 
on  the  other  band,  is  joined  with  Eventuality  in  contemplating  theee  phs> 
nomena,  the  impression  q( potter  or  fffieieney  in  the  explodinff  gnnpowdir 
to  produce  the  etfcct,  arises  spontaneously  in  the  mind*  and  Canaahty  pro- 
duces an  intuitive  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  efficiency,  jaet  becusi 
It  is  its  constitution  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  for  ETentnalxtj  to  toy 
the  existence  of  some  quality  in  tho  power  which  gives  rise  to  this  fediii|, 
because  only  Causality  perceives  it,  as  for  Causanty  to  denj  the  existence 
of  the  external  world  because  only  the  knowing  facnlties  peiceiTe  it 

A  practical  application  of  much  importance  follows  from  tnese  doctrines. 

Some  men  deny  the  existence  of  God ;  and  others  strenuously  miin- 
tain  that  his  existence  is  demonstrable  by  a  legitimate  exercise  of  reaaOB. 
The  former,  who  deny  God,  say,  that  all  we  perceiTe  in  nature  is  exietence 
and  the  tueceinon  of  phenomena ;  that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  efficiency 
or  power ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  we  know  philosophically  is,  that  matter 
exists,  and  undergoes  certain  changes.  This  is  the  natural  conclosioDof 
men  in  whose  heads  Individuality  and  Eyentaality  are  large,  and  Causality 
small ;  and,  accordingly,  atheists  are  generally  very  deficient  in  the  mgan  of 
Causality,  and  show  its  weakness  in  their  general  arguments  on  other  topics, 
[f,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mind  in  which  Causality  is  very  powerful,  surveys  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  conviction  of  a  Cause  of  them  arises  irresistibly 
and  intuitively  from  the  mere  exercise  of  the  faculty.  BenoTolence  and 
design,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  moral  and  j^hysical  world,  are  clearly 
perceived  by  it ;  and  it  therefore  instinctively  infers,  that  benignity  ai^ 
mtelligence  are  attributes  of  the  Cause  which  produced  them.  Hence 
the  fact  is  phrenolodcally  explained,  why  all  master  spirits  are  believers 
in  God.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  ancient  philosophers  are  represented 
as  endowed  with  large  organs  of  Causality  ;  and  tney  all  admit  a  Deity. 
Voltaire  had  too  large  a  Causality  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  ;  and 
Franklin  continued  to  reverence  the  Supreme  Being,  although  he  had 
renounced  Christianity. 

To  sume  who,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  argument,  have  seemed  inclined 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  I  have  made  the  following  appeal,  with- 
out receiving  any  satisfactory  answer :  A  tree  with  roots  exists  ;  the  earth 
exists ;  and  there  is  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
adaptation  is  not  a  quality  of  the  tree  nor  of  the  earth ;  but  a  relation 
between  them.  It  has  no  physical  existence,  but  is  clearly  apprehended 
by  the  mind.  Adaptation  and  its  design  being  obvious,  an  intelligent 
mind  must  have  contrived  it ;  and  this  mmd  we  call  the  Deity.  Causality 
perceives  the  adaptation. 

Another  argument  resorted  to  by  atheists  finds  an  answer  in  the  princi- 
ples now  explained.  They  object  that  we  have  no  evidence,  from  reason, 
of  the  self-existence  of  God  ;  and  affirm,  that,  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  Maker  of  the  world  may  himself  own  a  superior,  and 
have  been  created.  Their  objection  is  stated  in  this  form  :  **  You  who 
believe  in  God  infer  his  existence  from  seeing  his  works,  on  the  principle 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  But,*'  say  they,  <*  this  Being  him* 
self  is  an  effect.  You  have  no  evidence  from  reason  of  his  self-exutenet 
or  self-creation ;  and,  as  ho  does  exist,  you  must  assign  a  cause  of  Aim, 
on  the  same  principle  that  you  regard  him  as  the  cause  of  the  material 
creation."  The  atheists  carry  this  argument  the  length  of  a  denial  of  God 
altogether,  in  respect  that  it  is  only  the  first  cause  that,  according  to  them, 
can  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  Deity  ;  and  the  first  cause,  saj  they,  m 
'"^  us  unknown. 
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f 'Hub  ■pacntitioi]  may  be  iiuwsreil  a>  fallowi :  The  knowing  TicuUies 
•erenss  ixitttjue  dirccU»,  md  Cnusotily  infcri  qutlitiea  ffom  ihe  mani- 
BiBlatians  of  qualitiei.  To  be  Me  lo  judge  thorouglily  of  my  object,  the 
tuSiiU  of  those  raculliea  tnuet  be  employed  an  it.  When  i  walch,  for  ex- 
10  us,  the  knowing  facuKiea  perceive  ils  ipring,  lever, 
aalitj  diacerni  Ihfiir  sbject  or  Jeaign.  If  the  queslioQ 
ia  put,  Whence  did  the  watch  proceoii  1  from  the  nature  of  ile  materials, 
—  ercBiifcd  by  the  knowing  faculties.  Causality  infera  thai  it  could  not 
o  ilaelf ;  and,  from  diacovering  intelligence  and  deaign  in  the  adaplfl- 
of  its  parts,  this  faculty  concludea,  that  its  cause  must  havR  potsedscd 
t)  qualities,  and  therefore  asaigns  its  production  lo  an  intelligent  atiiii- 
Suppoae  the  Blatemenl  to  be  next  mide — "  Thia  arlihcei  himself  ii 
^ilslence,  and  every  eiislence  must  have  a  cause  ;  who,  then,  made 
ivalch-maker!"  In  ihiacasc,  if  no  farther  information  were  presented 
to  Causality  than  what  il  could  obtain  by  contemplating  the  atriicturc  of 
'  tlie  watch,  the  answcc  would  neceasarily  be.  that  it  could  noL  tell.  But 
fat  the  artificer,  or  man,  be  snbmitted  to  the  joint  Qhsemation  of  thoknow- 
^~^  faculties  and  Caosality,  and  let  the  question  be  then  put,  Who  madfl 
i !  the  knowing  powers,  by  examining  the  structure  of  his  body,  would 
J.  sent  Carnality  with  data  fiom  which  it  could  onerringly  infer,  that 
■llhough  it  perceived  in  tiim  intetligenca  and  powei  sufficient  to  make  the 
trtlch,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  hie  constitution,  he  could  not  piweibly  maka 
Umself  Proceeding  in  the  investigstion,  Canaalily,  still  aided  by  the 
'~'wing  faculties,  would  perceive  the  moat  striking  indiealions  of  power, 
evolence,  and  design  in  the  human  frame  ;  and,  from  contemplating 
le,  it  would  arrive  at  a  complete  conviction,  that  the  watch-maker  is  the 
k  of  B  great,  powerful,  and  intelligent  Being.  If,  however,  thequea- 
,  were  repented,  "Whence  did  tins  Being  proceed  !"  Causality  could 
anawer.  It  wouid  then  bo  in  a  situation  aimilar  to  thjit  in  which  it 
Vrould  be  placed,  if  reqoired  to  tell,  from  seeing  the  watch  slone,  who 
taade  the  watch-maker.  The  peiceplive  faculties  cannot  obaerve  the  eub- 
*ttance  of  the  Maker  of  the  human  body  :  his  ciiilciice  is  the  object  of 
Causality  alone  ;  and  all  that  it  ean  accomphsh  is,  to  infer  his  existence, 
tUd  his  ijualities  or  altributea,  from  perceiving  their  manifestations.  I 
1  elated  the  argument  in  the  plainest  Ungaage,  but  with  perfitct  rove- 
e  ;  and  we  are  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  thia  fscully  is  silent  as 
,'lo  the  cause  of  the  Creator  of  man,  and  cannot  toll  whether  he  is  self- 
ent,  or  called  into  being  by  soms  higher  power.  But  thus  far  it  can 
nd  it  draws  its  conclusions  unhesitatingly,  that  he  muil  cxitt,  and 

EBtscst  Ike  allribatet  which  il  purceives  manifested  in  hia  works : 
ese  pointa  being  certain,  it  declares  that  he  ia  Qod  to  mm  ;  that  he 
'tt  Dtir  Creator  sud  Preserver ;  that  all  hia  •jualitiea,  so  far  hb  it  can  dia- 

feover,  merit  our  profoundeat  respect  and  admiialton:  and  that,  therefore,  ha 

IVto  nmnthehigheEt  and  most  tegili male  object  of  veneration  and  worship. 
,  It  has  been  objected,  that,  although  Causality  may  discover  that  God 
,  ftu  existed,  it  aces  no  evidence  that  he  nets  exists.     The  answer  lo  this 

tamark  appears  (o  me  to  be.  that  the  manirestations  of  his  power,  wisdom. 

knd  goodness  continue  to  be  presented  to  Causality  every  moment,  and 
.  Aat  it  has  no  data  for  concluding  that  the  catue  of  them  has  ceased,  while 

-....  _=■_ : f  L|j  ^^i  Tiia  organ  ia  established. 


1  human  mind  and  ihe  eilemal  world,  h 
Ireator,  ought,  when  understood,  to  be  fou 
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If  th*  r«ad«r  will  direct  hi*  attentioD  to  anj  nataril  or  artificial  object,  and 
eootidar,  Uf.  ita  eziatence ;  2d,  ita  Ibrm ;  3d,  its  size ;  4tA,  its  weight ; 
biki  ka  locality,  or  relation  in  space  to  other  objects ;  6th,  the  nninber  of 
ita  parto;  714,  the  order  or  physical  arrangement  of  its  parts  ;  Sth,  the 
changaa  which  it  undergoes ;  9f  A,  the  periods  of  time  which  these  reqqire ; 
lOlA,  Hm  aoalogies  and  differeocea  between  the  individual  object  ondex 
eoneideration  and  other  individaals ;  lltA,  the  effects  which  it  produces ; 
and,  Uutfyf  if  he  wiU  designato  thia  assemblage  of  ideas  by  a  n«me— he 
vrill  find  that  he  has  obtained  a  tolerably  comj^ete  notion  of  the  object. 

This  order  ought  to  be  followed  in  toaching  the  sciences.  Botany  and 
mineralogy  are  rendered  intolerably  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  many 
persons,  who  resUy  possess  sufficient  natural  talenta  ibr  studying  themf 
by  namea  and  classifications  being  erroneously  represented  as  the  chief 
Mda  to  be  attained.  A  better  method  would  be,  to  make  the  pupfi  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  mental  powers,  and  to  furnish  him  with  ezp«rimenta] 
knowledge  that  these  stand  in  definite  relations  to  eztemal  objects,  and 
feel  a  poaitive  pleasure  in  contemplating  them.  His  attention  ought  theq 
to  be  directed  to  the  existence  of  the  abject,  as  in  itself  interesting  to  In- 
dtriduality ;  to  ito  form,  as  interesting  to  the  faculty  of  Form ;  to  ita 
coloor«  as  pleasing  to  the  faculty  of  Colouring ;  and  so  on  with  iu  other 
qualities :  while  ue  name,  order,  ^enua,  and  species  ought  to  be  taught 
in  the  last  place  as  merely  desigmtive.of  the  relationship  of  the  objecte 
with  which  he  has  become  oonveraant.  Practice  in  this  mode  of  tuition 
will  establish  ite  advantages.  The  mind  which,  unexercised,  regarded  aU 
icam»,  not  extrava^ntly  ugly  or  beauttful,  with  indifference,  will  soon 
experience  delight  m  discriminating  minute  degrees  of  elegance  and  ex- 
pression-; and  uiesame  effect  will  be  prodnced  by  following  a  similar  pro- 
eeae  of  cultivation  in  regard  to  the  other  powers.  The  larger  the  organs, 
the  greater  ifill  be  the  delk|ht  experienced  in  study ;  but  even  with  a 
Boderato  developement  mnch  may  be  attained.  Nor  ia  it  necessary  ts 
reaort  to  achoola  and  colleges  for  thia  exercise  of  the  intellect  Objects 
in  nature  and  art  everywhere  aurround  us,  calculated  to  stimulate  oui 
(hcoltiea ;  and  if  the  reader,  as  he  walks  iu  the  country  or  in  the  town, 
will  actively  apply  hia  various  powers  in  the  manner  now  p<»nted  out,  hs 
will  find  innuinerable  sources  of  pleasure  within  his  resch,  although  be 
ihonld  not  know  scientific  namea  and  .cUaaifications. 


MODES  OF  ACTION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

All  the  facnltiea  tend  to  action,  aqd,  whjsn  active  in  a  duo  degree, 
produce  actiona  good,  proper,  or  necessary  :  it  is  excess  of  activity  and  ill 
direction  that  occasion  abuses.  It  is  probable  that  Phrenology  has  been 
discovered  only  in  consequence  of  some  individuals,  in  whom  particular 
Ofgans  were  very  largely  developed*  having  yielded  to  the  strongest  pro- 
pensities of  their  nature.  The  amallneas  of  a  particular  organ  is  not  the 
caose  of  a  faculty  producing  aboaea.  Although  the  organ  of  Benevolence 
be  small,  it  will  not  occasion  cruelty ;  but,  aa  it  will  be  accompanied  with 
indifference  to  the  miseries  of  others,  ito  deficiency  may  lead  to  the  omis- 
aion  of  dntiea.  When,  also,  one  organ  is  smsll,  abuses  may  result  from 
another  being  left  without  proper  restraint.  Thus,  large  organs  of  Ac- 
quisitrveness  and  Secretiveness,  combined  with  small  organs  of  Reflection 
and  Conscienuousneai,  may,  in  certoin  circumatancea,  lead  to  theft 
Powerful  Destructiveness,  with  weak  Benevolence,  may  produce  cruel 
actions. 

Every  faculty,  when  in  action,  from  whatever  cause,  produces  the  kind 
•f  feeling,  or  forms  the  kind  of  ideas,  already  explained  as  resulting  from 
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n«  natural  constitution.  Large  organs  have  the  greateat  tendencj  to  act ; 
Amall  organs  the  least.  Since  ereiy  organ  tends  to  action,  it  ii  clear  that 
there  must  be  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  them  all.  None  of  them 
is  necessarily  and  inherently  bad,  otherwise  God  must  have  deliberately 
created  organs  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  lead  us  into  sin. 

The  PROPENSITIES  and  SENTIMENTS  cannot  be  excited  to 
action  directly  by  a  mere  command  of  the  will.  For  example,  we  cannot 
conjure  up  the  emotions  of  fear,  compassion,  and  veneration  by  merely 
willing  to  experience  them ;  and  hence  we  are  not  to  blame  for  the  ab> 
sence  of  any  emotion  at  a  particular  time.  These  faculties,  however,  may 
enter  into  action  from  an  mtemal  excitement  of  the  organs ;  and  then  the 
desire  or  emotion  which  each  produces  will  be  felt,  whether  we  will  to 
experience  it  or  not.  Thus,  the  cerebellum  being  active  from  internal 
causes,  produces  the  corresponding  feeling ;  and  this  cannot  be  avoided 
if  the  organ  be  excited.  We  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  permit  or  re- 
strain  the  manifestation  of  it  in  action  ;  but  we  have  no  option,  if  the 
organ  be  excited,  to  experience,  or  not  to  experience,  the  feeling  itself. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  organs  of  Cautiousness,  Hope,  Veneration, 
and  the  others.  There  are  times  when  we  feel  involuntary  emotions  of 
fear,  or  hope,  or  awe,  arising  within  os,  for  which  we  cannot  account  by 
reference  to  external  causes ;  such  feelings  depend  on  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  organs  of  these  sentiments,  depending  on  an  increased  force 
of  the  circulation  in  their  bloodvesesls.  ■ 

"  We  cannot  Nature  by  our  wishes  rule, 
Nor,  at  our  will,  her  warm  emotions  cool." 

Crabbe, 

In  the  second  place,  these  faculties  may  be  called  into  action  indepen 
dently  of  the  will,  by  the  presentation  of  the  external  objects  fitted  by 
nature  to  excite  them.  When  an  object  in  distress  is  presented,  the 
faculty  of  Benevolence  starts  into  activity,  and  produces  the  feelings  which 
depend  upon  it.  When  an  object  threatening  danger  is  perceived,  Cau> 
tiousness  gives  an  instantaneous  emotion  of  fear.  And  when  stupendous 
objects  are  contemplated.  Ideality  inspires  us  with  a  feeling  of  sublimity. 
In  all  these  cases  the  power  of  acting,  or  of  not  acting,  is  dependent  on 
the  will ;  but  the  power  of  feeling,  or  of  not  feeling,  is  not  so.  When  the 
temperament  is  active,  emotions  are  much  more  easily  excited,  both  by 
external  and  internal  causes,  than  where  it  is  sluggish. 

"  It  seems  an  unaccountable  pleasure,"  says  Hume,*  <*  which  the  8pec> 
rators  of  a  well-written  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow,  terror,  anxiety,  and 
other  passions,  that  are  in  themselves  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  The  more 
they  are  touched  and  affected,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with  the  spec- 
tacle. The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is  employed  in  rousing  and  supporting 
the  compassion  and  indignation,  the  anxiety  and  resentment,  of  his  audi- 
ence. They  are  please!  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflicted,  and  never 
are  so  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears,  sobs,  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to 
their  sorrow,  and  relieve  their  hearts,  swollen  with  the  tcnderest  sympathy 
and  compassion." 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  to  solve  this  problem.  Those  author^ 
who  deny  the  existence  of  benevolent  and  disinterested  feelings  in  man, 
maintain,  that  we  sympathize  with  Cato,  Othello^  or  King  Lear  because 
we  conceive  the  possibility  of  ourselves  being  placed  in  similar  situations, 
and  that  then  all  the  feelings  arise  in  us  which  we  would  experience,  if 
we  were  ourselves  suffering  under  similar  calamities.  Mr.  Stewart,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  admits  the  existence  of  generous  emotions  in  the  human 
mind,  states  it  as  his  theory,  that  we,  for  an  instant,  believe  the  distreet  le 

*  E^aay  22. 
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b«  rail ;  and  under  ihii  belief  feel  the  comp«eeion  which  wmdd  iMtrnDy 
•Urt  up  in  our  bosomt,  if  the  tufieringt  refiretented  were  aetiiaUj  en- 
dured. A  lubscqucnt  act  of  judgment,  he  eaye,  diapela,  in  en  elaoit 
imperceptible  portion  of  time,  the  illusion,  and  reetruna  ihm  mind  from 
acting  undrr  thn  emotion ;  which,  if  the  belief  of  raalitjr  continued,  it 
would  certainly  do,  by  running  to  the  relief  of  the  oupreaaed  hem  or  he- 
roine :  but  It  ill  he  considers  that  a  momentary  beliaf  u  neceaaijj  to  cill 
up  the  emotions  whicli  we  experience. 

The  phrenolo};ical  doctrine  just  delivered  appears  to  me  to  famish  the 
true  explsnntion.     Each  propensity  and  sentiment  maj  be  called  into 
sction  by  presentation  of  its  object,  and,  when  active,  the  correaponding 
feeling  or  emotion  attends  it,  m  viitue  of  its  constitation.     Hap|Jnesi 
consists  in  the  harmonious  gratification  of  all  the  faculties  ;  and  tko  very 
essence  of  gratification  is  activity.     "  Thus,  the  moscnlar  ajraterat**  says 
Dr.  A.  Combe,  **  is  gratified  by  motion,  and  pleasure  ariaea  ;  the  eye  is 
gratified  by  looking  at  external  objects ;  Combativeneaa,  by  oveieomii^ 
opposition  ;  Destructivcness,  by  the  sight  of  destruction  and  the  infliction 
of  pain  ;  Benevolence,  by  the  relief  of  suflferin^ ;  Hope,  bj  looking  forward 
to  a  happy  futurity  ;  Cautiousness,  by  a  certain  degree  of  ancenainty  and 
anxiety,  ac.     As  the  degree  of  enjoyment  corresponds  to  the  nombarof 
faculties  simultaneously  active  and  gratified,  it  follows,  that  a  tragic  aeene, 
which  affords  a  direct  stimulus  to  several  of  the  faculties  at  the  sanaemo- 
mient,  mutt  be  agreeable^  whatever  these  may  be ;  lsi%  if  it  do  not,  at  the 
s;kme  time,  outrage  any  of  the  other  feelings  ;  and,  3<2/y,  if  it  do  not  excite 
any  faculty  so  intensely  as  to  give  rise  to  pain ;  just  as  too  much  light 
hurts  the  eye,  and  too  much  ezcnion  fatigues  the  musclea."     In  the  play 
of  PizarrOt  for  example,  when  the  child  is  introduced,  its  aspect  and  situ- 
ation instantly  excite  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  individuals  poaaessing 
this  organ  largely  foel  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  the  representation  of  danger 
to  which  it  is  exposed  rouses  Cautiousness,  producing /ear /or  if«  safety; 
when  Rolla  saves  it,  this  fear  is  allayed,  Philoprogenitivenedb  is  highly 
delighted,  and  Benevolence  also  is  gratified  ;  and  the  excitentient  of  these 
faculties  is  pleasure.     AH  this  internal  emotion  takes  place  simply  in 
consoQuence  of  the  constitution  of  the  faculties,  and  the  relation  esta- 
blishea  by  nature  between  them  and  their  objects,  without  the  understand- 
ing needing  to  bo  imposed  on,  or  to  form  any  theory  about  the  scenes, 
whether  they  are  real  or  fictitious.     A  picture  raises  emotions  of  sublimity 
or  beauty  on  the  same  principles.     **  The  cloud-capt  towers  and  gorgeous 
salaccs  "  are  fitted  by  nature  to  excite  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Veneration ; 
and,  these  faculties  being  active,  certain  emotions  of  delight  are  experi- 
enced.    When  a  very  accurate  representation  of  the  towers  and  palaces 
is  executed  on  canvass,  their  appearance  in  the  picture  eicitea  ii^o  actioa 
the  same  faculties  which  their  natural  lineaments  would  rouse,  and  the 
same  pleasures  kindle  in  the  soul.     But  what  should  we  think  if  Mr. 
Stewart  assured  us  that  we  needed  to  believe  the  paint  and  the  canvass 
to  be  real  stone  and  mortar,  and  the  figures  to  be  real  men  and  women, 
before  we  could  enjoy  the  scene  t     And  yet  this  would  be  aa  reaaonable 
as  the  same  doctrine  applied  to  tragedy.     We  may  weep  at  a  tragedy  re- 
presented on  canvass,  and  know  all  the  while  that  there  are  only  colours 
and  forms  before  us.     On  the  same  principle  we  may  shed  tears  at  aeeing 
a  tragedy  acted— which  is  merely  a  representation  by  means  of  words 
and  gestures,  of  objects  calculated  to  r6use  the  faculties — and  yet  suffer 
no  delusion  respecting  the  reality  of  the  piece. 

If  the  propensities  and  sentiments  become  excessively  active  from 
these  representations,  they  may  overpower  the  intellect;  a  temporary 
belief  may  follow,  and  the  feeling  will  be  the  stronger :  but,  in  this  caae^ 
it  apftears  to  mo,  that  the  strong  emotion  does  not  tirite  from  a  ^rmoMa 
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Viaieit  of  the  tt-nderslanJing  ;  bill  chat  mlseoncdptian  in  ths  inlclleot  la 
the  cotiKyaeiiceofiho  feeling  having  beiomo  oierwiiolminf,  Tliisremaik 
H  illuatrued  and  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  Tram  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Si<l<lans:  "  It  was  my  custom,"  Ufa  she,  "  to  study  my  charnclfira  al 
night,  when  all  the  domestic  carea  and  buainess  or  the  day  were  over. 
On  the  aight  preceding  that  in  which  I  was  to  appear  in  thia  pan  for  the 

ind  commancfld  my  aindj  of  Ladt/  Slacbtlh.  As  the  character  i«  tery 
(bort,  I  thought  1  should  soon  accompliah  it.  Bsing  then  only  twenty 
Tears  of  age,  I  betiered,  ag  many  others  do  believe,  tliat  little  taoie  was 
in  to  get  the  wonJa  into  my  head;  for  the  nocesaity  of  dis- 
ind  the  derelopement  of  chnracter,  al  that  time  of  my  life, 
h&d  BCaicely  entered  into  m;  imagination.  But,  to  proceed,  I  went  on 
with  tolerable  composure  in  tlie  silence  of  the  night,  (a  night  I  never  can 
brget,}  till  I  came  to  the  asaasainaiion  scene,  when  the  horrors  of  the 
■cene  rose  to  a  degree  that  made  it  impoaaible  for  me  to  get  farther.  I 
■nalched  my  candle,  and  horriedout  of  the  room,  in  a  patoiysm  of  terror. 
Hy  dress  was  of  ailk,  and  the  rosiling  of  it,  la  I  ascended  the  ataite  to  go 
■o  bed,  seemed  to  my  panic-Blrnck  fancy  like  the  movement  of  a  Bpeclre 
pQrsuing  me.  At  last  I  re^hed  my  chamber,  where  I  found  my  husband 
fiut  asleep.  I  clapped  my  candlestick  down  upon  the  table,  without  the 
power  of  putting  the  candle  out ;  and  I  threw  myeelf  on  my  bed,  without 
daring  lo  stay  eien  to  take  oS"  m;  clothes."* 

EicessivB  action  of  the  affective  faculties,  or  the  removal  of  their  ob- 
jects, causes  uaeaainess  or  pain. 

The  law  of  our  constitution  above  explained,  accounts  aha  for  several 
of  the  phenomena  of  insanity.  All  the  organs  are  liable  to  became 
strongly  and  involuntarily  active  through  disease;  this  produces  menial 
fltcilement,  or  violent  desires  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the  diaeased  organs. 
If  DealroctivenesB  be  affected  in  this  maimer,  farj,  which  is  juat  an  irre 
aistible  propensity  to  violence  and  oucnge,  will  ensue.  If  the  organ  of 
CautiouaiiesB  become  involuntarily  active  through  diaease,  fear  will  con 
stantly  be  fell ;  and  this  constitutes  meUncholy.  If  Veneration  and  Hope 
be  excited  in  n  similar  way,  the  result  will  be  involuntary  emotions  of 
devotion,  the  liveliest  joy  and  anticipations  of  blis3  ;  which  foelinga,  fixed 
and  immoveable,  amount  lo  religioni  insanity.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  a  patient  is  insane  on  a  single  feeling  alone,  such  as  Cautiousness, 
Hope,  or  Veneration,  and  that,  if  the  sphere  of  acticity  of  this  faculty  be 
avoided,  hii  nnderstaiiding  on  olhor  subjecia  is  aound,  and  his  general 
conduct  rational  and  consistent.  Thus,  a  person  insane  in  Self-Estecm, 
BOmetimea  imagines  himself  to  be  a  king  ;  but  on  other  topics  evinces 
sound  sense  at^  conaecutiveness  of  judgment.  This  resalls  fiom  the 
ne,  and  only  the  organ  of  Self- Esteem  diseased, 
individuala,  struck  with  the  cleameas  of  the 
such  patients,  set  Ihemaelves  to  poiot  out,  by  means  of 
argument,  the  erroneous  nattire  of  the  notiooa  under  wUth  they  suOsr, 
supposing  that,  if  they  could  convince  their  intellect  of  the  miatake,  the 
disease  would  be  cured  ;  but  the  malady  consists  in  an  Unhealthy  action 
of  Ihe  organ  Of  a  sentiment  or  propenaity ;  and,  as  long  as  Ihe  disBase 
lasts,  the  insane  feeling,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  mental  alienation, 
will  remain,  nnd  argument  will  do  as  little  lo  remove  it,  as  a  speech  would 
accomplish  in  curing  gout. 

The  converse  of  the  doctrine  now  explained  also  holds  good  ;  that  is 
la  say,  if  the  organ  be  not  active,  the  propensity  or  emolion  connected 
be  felt ;  just  as  we  cannot  hear  n  sound  when  Ihe  auditort 

Cimpbell  ■>  Lift  of  Wri,  SidAiM,  vol.  ii ,  p.  55, 
30- 
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The  mott  imporUnt  pnetieal  eooMqueoeM  naj  be  dadac«I  firoa  Ak 
ezpoiilioD  of  our  mental  conttitntion.  The  leifer  adt  organ  it,  dw 
aore  it  ii  prepared  to  come  into  tctiTitjr ;  end  the  emalMr,  tha  leee  an 
Hence,  an  individual  prone  to  violence,  to  ezceaaif*  pride,  Tanitj,  m 
ivarice,  ia  the  Tictim  of  an  unfavonrable  developement  of  bnin  ;  and  a 
•ur  treatment  of  him  we  ought  to  bear  this  fact  coDStftntlr  in  mind.  If 
•re  had  wished,  for  example,  to  render  Bellingham  mild,  the  proper  pro- 
feeding  would  have  been,  not  to  tbuae  him  for  being  ill-teniperad,  for 
thia  would  have  directly  excited  hia  DestruetiTeneai,  the  luveneea  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  wrath ;  but  to  address  ourselves  to  hie  Bene* 
volence,  Veneration,  and  Intellect,  that,  by  ronaing  them,  we  might 
assuage  the  vehemence  of  Dcatructiveness.  In  a  case  like  that  of  David 
Haggart,  in  whom  Conscientiousness  was  very  deficient,  we  ought  aiw^ 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  regard  to  feeling  the  obli^tion  of  JQstieo,  each 
an  individual  is  in  the  same  state  of  unhappy  deficiency,  as  llFt  Milne  is 
in  perceiving  colours,  and  Ann  Ormerod  m  perceiving  melody  ;  and  ou 
treatment  ought  to  correspond.  We  would  never  think  of  atteaptiag  to 
improve  Ann  Ormerod*s  organ  of  Tune  by  beating  her ;  and,  Haggart's 
Conscientiousness  being  naturally  as  deficient,  we  could  as  little  have 
succeeded  in  enabling  him  to  feel  and  act  justly  by  inflicting  severs 
punishment.  The  reasonable  plan  in  such  cases  is,  first,  to  avoid  placing 
-the  individual  in  circumstances  demanding  the  exercise  of  the  deficient 
facultv — not  to  place  Ann  Ormerod,  for  instance,  in  a  bud  of  shigers,  or 
David  Haggart  in  a  confidential  situation,  where  property  ia  intmated  Co 
his  care  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  present  to  all  the  ofgans  of  the  higher 
sentiments  which  are  largely  possessed,  motives  calcoUted  to  excite  them 
and  to  control  the  propensities,  so  as  to  supply,  as  far  as  pnsiiMn,  by 
other  means,  the  directing  power  of  the  feeble  Conscientiousness. 

If  the  principle  be  correct,  that  large  organs  give  etrong  desires  and 
small  organs  weak  impulses,  Phrenology  must  be  calculated,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  to  be  practically  useful  in  society.  If,  in  chooeing  a  aervant, 
we  are  afraid  or  ashamed  to  examine  the  head,  and  engage  one  with  a 
brain  extremely  deficient  in  the  moral  organs,  and  large  in  those  of  the 
animal  propensities,  like  that  of  Mary  Macinnes,  and  if  certain  strong 
animal  feelings  accompany  this  developement,  we  shall  unquestionably 
suffer  annoyance  as  the  consequence.  If  we  select  an  individual  very 
deficient  in  Conscientiousness  as  a  child's  maid,  she  will  labonr  under  a 
natural  blindness  to  truth,  and  not  only  lie  herself,  but  teach  the  children 
intrusted  to  her  care  this  abominable  rice.  If  a  merchant  select  a  clerk 
with  a  head  like  David  Haggart's,  and  place  money  at  his  disposal,  the 
strong  animal  feelings,  unrestrained  by  Conscientiousness,  may  prompt 
him  to  embezzle  it.  It  is  incredible  to  what  an  extent  evils  ought  be 
mitigated  or  prevented  in  society,  by  the  practical  application  of  this 
principle.  I  have  applied  it  in  the  selection  of  servants  with  great  ad* 
vantage. 

In  the  next  f  lace,  if  the  presentation  of  the  object  of  a  faculty  rouses 
it  into  instant  action — as  suffering,  Benevolence— or  danger.  Cautious- 
ness— this  becomes  a  highly  important  principle  in  the  education  of  the 
children.  If  we  put  on  the  natural  language  of  Destructiveness  and 
Self-Esteem  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  we  shall  cultivate  these  ^r 
Gulties  in  their  minds,  by  exciting  the  organs ;  if  we  manifest  Benevo- 
lence and  Veneration  in  their  presence,  we  shall  excite  the  same  faculties 
in  them  ;  if  we  discourse  constantly  about  money,  the  desire  of  increasing 
it,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it,  we  shall  stimulate  the  organs  of  Acquisitive- 
ness and  Sclf-Esteem  in  them,  and  increase  the  power  of  these  propensities. 

In  the  third  place,  the  faculties  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  mav 
be  excited  to  action,  or  repressed,  indireethf,  by  an  effort  of  the  will 
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I,  irihg  knowinf!  facuUiei  (which  have  Ihe  func lion  or  forming  i<ieu| 
•■  emplajred  lo  conceive  internally  objects  fitted  by  nature  10  eicils  Iha 
iiropeD*itiea  and  lentiniflnli,  the  laitor  w|[!  itart  into  aclLOU  in  the  same 
tnanDer,  though  not  with  lo  much  inteniiiy,  ai  if  theii  appropnale  ohjCCtt 
kei^  eitermlly  preaenl.  For  example,  if  we  conceive  inwmdly  an  object 
fa  dislma,  and  Beneaalencs  be  powerful,  campaisian  will  be  felt,  and 
I  luri  will  Bomeliuies  flow  fiom  the  einalion  prodkieed.  In  like  manner,  if 
>  '#«  wiah  to  repreai  Iha  activity  of  Ideality,  we  caanol  dti  lO  by  merely 
willing  that  the  lentininnt  ba  qniat ;  but  if  we  conceive  objects  filled  to 

«r  theae  feehnga  will  lh«a  be  eieitsd,  and  Ide>ility  will  sink  iiila  in- 
■ctitity.     The  vivacity  of  the  feeling,  in  aur'-  ■.. .      ■ 

ta  the  aUenglh  of  the  coriceptiaa,  and  the  ei 
tenlimenis  together. 

If  the  organ  of  any  piopenfily  or  aentimenl  enlpt  into  vigoroua  aclioc 
from  iiiletnal  cauaei,  it  will  proinpt  the  intellectual  facuUiea  to  form  con 
cepliona  fitted  to  gratify  it ;  or,  in  oihei  worda,  tlie  habitaal  suhjecta  of 
thought  will  be  delermined  by  the  organs  whicb  are  prEdominantly  ictirs 

individual  will  be  prone  lo  collect  pieturea,  books,  and  anecdotea  filtod 
M  gratily  the  feeling;  hia  mind  will  be  much  occupied  with  auch  idea*, 
Mid  they  will  afford  him  delight.  If,  in  another  individual,  Conatructivs- 
win.  Ideality,  Imitation,  and  the  knowing  organa  be  intemnlly  active,  he 
will  deaite  la  see  pieturea,  buita,  and  worka  of  art,  in  which  akiU,  beauty, 
■nd  eipreasioD  ar^  combioed  ;  or  be  will  lake  pleaauie  io  inventing  and 
constructing  lliein.  He  will  know  much  about  auch  objects,  and  be  fond 
of  poaMwaing  them,  nnd  of  talking  of  them.  If,  in  anotliet  individual, 
Aequiaitiveneis  be  internally  active,  he  wdl  feel  a  great  and  natural 
inlcreat  in  all  matters  connected  with,  wealth,  and  be  inipired  with  an 
mger  euriotity  to  knbw  the  piofita  of  dilferent  branchea  of  trade,  and  the 
propi^Tty  poiBeasad  by  diflereni  individuala.  If  BeneiDlence  ba  internally 
active,  the  mind  will  rvn  habiiuatW  on  sehemea  of  philanthropy,  audi  ai 
IhoaB  oF  Howard,  Mr.  Owen,  or  Mrs.  Fry.  In  these  catea  the  liting  fur 
Ibe  object  of  pursuit  will  depend  U[«D  Ihe  particular  propenaitiea  or  senti- 
menu  which  ate  acuve  )  tbo  intellectual  faculties  serving  merely  as  Ike 
ministering  inatrQuieulB  of  their  gratification.  If  the  putauil  be  purely 
intellectual,  such  aa  the  study  of  matbeniatica  or  algebra,  the  liking  will 
■rise  from  the  activity  of  Ihe  intellsriuaJ  facultiea  thensflvea. 

These  prineiplee  eiplain  readily  the  great  variety  of  (ailes  and  disposi- 
tions among  mankind  ;  for  in  no  two  individuals  are  nil  the  organs  to  be 
found  combined  in  the  same  relative  proportiona,  and  bence  every  one  la 
inapirod  with  Idlings  in  aome  degree  peculiar  to  himself. 

Aa  the  propenaitiea  and  aentiinenta  do  not  form  ideaa,  and  as  it  is  im- 
poaaibla  to  excite  or  recall  directly,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  the  feelings  or 
emoiians  produced  by  them,  it  follotva  that  these  facoltiea  hate  not  the 
attributes  of  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  and  Imagination.  They 
have  the  attribute  of  Sensation  alone;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are 
active,  a  sensation  or  emotion  is  etpetienced.  Hence,  Seniation  ia  an 
accompaniment  of  tho  action  of  alt  the  faculties  wbicii  feel,  and  of  the 

The  laws  of  the  KNOWING  and  REFLECTING  faeulliea  are  in 
several  respects  diflereiit.  Theae  facultiea  form  ideaa  and  perceive  rela- 
liona  ;  they  are  subject  to  the  will,  or  rather  conatiiutH  will  themaelvea, 
■nil  minuter  to  the  gratiScatiun  of  the  other  fncultiea  which  only  feel. 
lit,  Theae  ficulties  nlao  mav  become  active  from  eiciicinent  of  the 
gans  hy  iiilCTnal  causea,  and  then  the  kinds  of  ideas  which  they  ate  fitted 
foim  are  presented  involuiuailly  to  the  mind.     The  muncian  feel*  the 
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nolet  flovriiig  on  him  uncalled  for.  A  niftn  in  wbomNamber  is  pomfa 
and  active,  calculatci  by  a  natural  impulse.  He  in  whom  Fonn  u  yif** 
roua,  conccivGt  figurei  bj  internal  intpiration.  He  in  whom  Canaaiity  ii 
powerful  and  active,  rcatoni  while  he  thinki,  without  an  oflfort.  He  in 
whom  Wit  la  energetic,  feels  witty  conceptiona  flowing  into  hia  ffliad 
spontaneously,  and  even  at  times  when  he  would  wish  tham  not  to  be 
present. 

2dly,  These  faculties  may  be  excited  by  the  presentation  of  oztennl 
objects  fitted  to  call  them  into  action  ;  and, 

2dly,  They  may  be  excited  to  action  by  an  act  of  the  will. 

When  excited  by  the  presenUtion  of  external  objecta,  tho  objocts  an 
PRRCBivii),  and  this  act  is  called  PERCEPTION.  Pereeption  is  ths 
lowest  degree  of  activity  of  these  faculties ;  and  if  no  idea  ia  fomied 
when  the  object  is  presented,  the  individual  is  destitute  of  the  power  of 
manifesting  the  faculty.  Thus,  when  tones  are  produced,  he  wbo  cannot 
perceive  the  melody  of  them,  is  incapable  of  manifoating  the  faculty  of 
Tune.  When  a  coloured  object  is  presented,  and  the  iiMividaal  cannot 
perceive,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  tints,  he  is  destitute  of  the  lacoltj  of 
Colouring.  When  the  steps  of  a  simple  argument  are  logically  and  dis* 
tinctly  stated,  he  who  cannot  perceive  the  relation  between  the  ateps 
and  the  necessity  of  the  conclusion,  is  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  Can- 
aaiity ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  Perception  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  facnities 
which  form  ideas,  and  implies  the  lowest  degree  of  power ;  but  Peicep- 
tion  is  not  a  separate  faculty. 

This  doctrine  is  not  theoretical,  but  is  clearly  indicated  by  facta.     In 
the  case  reported  b^  Mr.  Hood,*  a  |>atient  who  lost  the  MMnorif  of  words, 
vet  enjoyed  perception  of  their  meaning.    Ho  understood  langoage  apoken 
by  others  ; — or,  the  orsan  of  Language  retained  ao  much  of^ita  power  as 
to  enable  him  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  words  when  presented  to  hia 
mind,  but  so  little  of  its  energy  as  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  act  of  re- 
calling words  by  an  act  of  his  will,  so  as  to  express  his  thooghta.     The 
case  of  Mr.  Fergusonf  is  another  in  point.    He  enjoyed  ao  great  a  degree 
of  the  organ  of  Size  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  distance  when  natural 
scenery  was  presented,  but  so  little  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  recollect  it 
when  the  objects  were  withdrawn.     Mr.  Sloanet  is  in  a  similar  situation 
in  regard  to  colours.     He  perceives  the  differences  of  hues  when  thej  are 
before  his  eyes,  but  has  so  little  of  the  organ  of  Colouring  that  he  does 
not  recollect,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name  them  separately.     Many  persons 
are  in  a  similar  condition  in  regard  to  music  ;  they  perceive  melody  and 
enjoy  it  when  presented  to  the  oar,  but  have  so  little  of  the  faculty  of 
Tune  as  to  be  unable  afterward  to  recall  the  notes.    The  same  pheno- 
mena are  seen  in  the  case  of  the  reflecting  powers.    Many  persons  enjoy 
reflective  faculties  acute  and  vigorous  enough  to  perceive  an  argument 
if  placed  before  them,  who  are  quite  incapa^e  of  inventing,  or  even  re- 
producing, it  themselves.     They  ascribe  their  defect  to  a  bad  inemory  ; 
but  they  often  show  no  lack  of  memory  for  music,  or  mechanics,  or  bo- 
tany, or  other  subjects  not  involving  Causality. 

Here,  again,  a  highly  valuable  practical  result  presents  itself.  If  we 
place  a  person  with  a  forehead  like  Fraser^s,  in  whom  the  reflecting 
organs  are  deficient,  in  a  situation,  or  apply  to  him  for  advice  in  circum* 
stances,  in  which  great  natural  sagacity  and  depth  of  intellect  are  neces- 
sary to  acting  or  advising  successfully,  we  shall  assuredly  be  disappointed ; 
whereas,  if  we  apply  to  one  having  such  a  combination  as  that  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  whom  the  organs  of  reflection  were  very  large,  there  will  be 
much  more  of  the  instinctive  capacity  of  tracing  out  beforehand  the  pro- 
bable chain  of  causation,  and  anticipating  the  effects  of  measures  which 
»  Page  328.  t  Page  284.  t  Page  292. 
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'raaor    might  show  good  aeaag    and    aaimit 

encet  were  poinind  out  to   him,  because  be 

4  the  tetli-cling  oigans  aufiicient  to  give  him 

I  ferccption  of  csuMtion  when  prpsenled  ;  but  lie  could  uol,  |jka  Franklin, 

I  wticipate  effocts.  ai  ibis  demands  a  higher  degree  of  power. 

irding  ttt  this  liew,  which  regards  Perception  as  a  mode  of  Hction  oJ 
itellectual  faculty,  an  indiviilual  may  posaaas  icule  p«rc»pIioii  at  lo 
>■  or  objeete,  tnd  be  vety  de&cieiit  u  lo  othsra.  Thua,  Milne  btia 
■R  Hcule  petceptioa  of  forin,  lUhaugh  he  cannot  pprceiie  aeme  coloura  ; 
nther  iDdividualgpe re eivesymmetrydieli net])',  who  cannoi  perceive  melody. 
Thia  eipoaitian  hat  the  merit  of  coinoiding  wiih  nature  ;  for  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  BUch  eiamplei  is  those  I  have  now  cited. 

The  metaphysiciana.  an  the  otbar  band,  treat  of  Perception  aa  agmi- 
ralfaailly ;  and,  when  their  doctrine  ia  iipp]ied  lo  nature,  tho  eitraordiiiary 
spectacle  ia  presented,  nf  their  general  piaer  performing  in  the  eanie  iii<li> 
vidual  half  ita  functions  with  great  effect,  while  it  is  wholly  inelticieut  aa 
to  the  other  half;  juat  as  if  a  leg  could  walk  east  and  be  quite  incapable 
of  walking  west.  Dr.  Thomaa  Brown  baa  abandoned  Ihii  abautdity  ;  and 
difleri  from  Reid,  Stewart,  and  all  his  predeceaiora,  in  denying  perception 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  act  of  the  ^neral  power  of  thn  mmd.  Wa 
call  it  sn  let  of  several  apecial  faeuHies  of  the  mind  ;  but  with  theae  Ur. 
Brown  was  not  acquainted. 

CONCEPTION.  When  the  knowing  or  reSecting  organa  are  power- 
fully Bclive  from  ialemal  eiciteoient,  whether  by  the  will  or  from  natural 
activity,  ideas  are  vividlv  and  rapidly  conceived ;  and  the  act  of  forming 
them  iaaiyled  CONCEPTION:  if  the  act  amounta  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  tivaeity.it  ia  called  IMAGlN.\TION.  Thna  perception  iathalowcst 
degree  of  activity  of  any  of  Ibeae  faculties  eicilod  by  an  oiternal  object ; 
and  conception  and  imagination  are  higher  degrees  of  activity  depending 
on  internal  causea,  and  without  the  inlerferencs  of  an  eilernal  abject. 
Each  faculty  porforma  the  act  of  conception  in  its  own  sphere.  Thus,  if 
one  person  haie  a  powerful  organ  of  Tune,  he  is  able  to  conceive,  or  call 
up  irj  hia  own  mind,  the  notes  of  i  tune,  when  no  instrument  ia  sounding 
in  his  eara.  If  bis  organ  of  Form  be  very  amall,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
bring  shapes  before  bis  mind  with  equal  facility.  Soma  poraons  read 
muaic  like  a  book,  Iha  written  sign  of  a  note  being  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  call  up  ilic  impresaion  of  the  note  itself  in  their  minda.  Thia  is 
the  result  of  a  very  high  degree  of  activity  of  the  faculties  of  Form  and 
Tune.  Temperament  has  a  great  effect  on  activity  ;  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament needs  external  objects  to  rouse  it  to  vivid  action,  while  the  aan- 

HencB  imagination,  which  results  from  a  high  degree  of  flctivity,  is  rarely 
Tound  with  a  temperament  pDtely  lymphatic,  but  becomea  eialted  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  approach  of  Ihe  temperament  to  the  nervous. 

In  trealmg  of  Colouring,  I  cited  a  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Slewait,  after 
stating  tbefaei,  that  aome  men  are  able  to  dlBtingnisb  different  tints  when 
presented  together,  who  cannot  name  them  when  leparate,  attributes  ihii 
want  of  discrimination  to  defect  in  the  power  of  cimctplimt,  probably 
ariiing,  hesuppuaea.  from  early  habits  of  inallention.  To  a  certain  extent 
ha  is  correct :  sti  individual  like  Mr.  Sloane  may  be  found,  whoie  organ 
of  Colouring  enables  him  10  dialinguiah  hues  when  aoen  in  juxta-posiiion 
and  iayet  so  weak  as  not  to  give  him  conccptitmor  memory  of  them  when 
seen  apart,  and  this  would  certainly  indicate  a  deficient  power  of  conctp- 
W'onj  but  then  the  power  of  conception  may  be  deficient  in  thia  faculty 
alone,  and  very  vigorous  in  all  tho  othnrs.  On  Mr.  Stewart's  principle, 
that  conception  is  a  general  power,  we  here  meet  with  the  anomaly  of  ita 
performing  one  portion  of  its  functions  well,  while  it  is  very  deficient  in 
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another ;  which  defect  it  accounted  for  fay  him,  by  ascribing  it  to  early 
habits  of  inattention :  whereas,  if  a  facalty  bie  naturally  strong,  it  as  eagerly 
attends  to  its  objectSf  as  a  vigorous  and  empty  stomach  craves  for  f<Mxi. 

When  any  of  the  knowing  or  reflecting  faculties  is  internally  active,  it 
conceives,  or  is  presented  with  ideas  of  the  objects  of  which  it  takes  cog- 
nizance. Thus,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  Size  being  active,  we  are  able, 
with  our  eyes  closed,  to  conceive  a  landscape  in  all  its  details  of  hill  and 
dale,  sunshine  and  shade.  If  this  internal  action  become  morbid  through 
diaease  of  the  oreans,  then  ideas  become  fixed,  and  remain  involunurily 
in  the  mind ;  and  if  this  be  long  continued,  it  constitutes  insanity.  Many 
persons  have  experienced,  when  in  the  dark,  vivid  impressions  of  figures 
of  every  variety  of  colour  and  form  passing  before  the  mind,  sometimes 
invested  with  alarming  brilliancy  and  vivacity.  I  conclude  that  this  arises 
from  internal  excitement  of  the  organs  situated  at  the  superciliary  ridge, 
namely.  Form,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  others.  This  affection  is,  in 
most  instances,  only  momentary ;  rat  suppose  that  it  were  to  become 
fixed  and  continuous,  then  the  mind  would  be  haunted  by  permanent  and 
vivid  concept  bns  of  fantastic  beings,  invested  with  more  than  the  forms 
and  hues  of  reality.  This  would  be  insanity ;  not  a  morbid  feeling,  such  as 
melancholy,  or  fury,  or  religious  joy,  but  an  intellectual  delusion.  Every 
aentiment  might  be  sound,  yet  this  aberration  of  intellect  might  remain 
fixed,  and  immoveable  by  the  will.  If  we  suppose  this  disease  to  take  place 
in  several  knowing  organs,  leaving  the  oigans  of  reflection  entire,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  imagine  that  the  individual  may  have  false  perceptions 
on  some  points,  and  not  only  be  sane  on  all  others,  but  be  able,  by  means 
of  the  faculties  that  remain  unaffected,  to  distinguish  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions.    Such  cases  actually  occur. 

The  phenomena  of  apparitions  or  spectral  illusions' may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  principles  now  explained.  If  several  organs  become  active 
through  internal  excitement,  they  produce  involuntary  conceptions  of  out- 
ward objects,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  form,  colour,  and  size, 
which  usually  distinguish  reality.  Many  interesting  examples  of  this  affec- 
tion are  given  in  The  Phrenological  Journal.* 

The  organs  of  the  knowing  faculties  seem,  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
apparitions,  to  be  the  seats  of  these  diseased  perceptions.  Nicolai,  the 
Berlin  bookseller,  saw  the  form  as  of  a  deceased  person,  within  eight  steps 
of  him-^oa/  numbers  of  human  and  other  forms  equally  in  the  day  and 
night— crowds  of  both  sexes — people  on  horseback — birds  and  dogs— of 
natural  size,  and  distinct  as  if  alive — of  natural  colour,  but  paler  than 
reality.  He  then  began  to  hear  them  tfUk.  On  his  being  blooded  with 
leeches,  the  room  was  crowded  with  spectres — in  a  few  hours  their  colour 
began  to  fade^  but  in  a  few  more  they  were  white.  They  dissolved  in 
air,  tnd  fragments  of  them  were  visible  for  some  time.  Dr.  Alderson,  of  ' 
Hull,  furnishes  other  two  cases.  Mr.  R.  left  his  wife  and  family  in  Ame- 
rica, but  saw  them  and  conversed  with  them  in  this  country — saw  trains 
of  living  and  dead  persons — in  a  bright  brass  lock  again  saw  his  transat* 
Untie  friends,  and  always  in  that  lock — had  violent  headache.  A  pot- 
house-keeper in  Hull  saw  a  soldier  in  his  cellar  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
seize,  but  found  to  be  an  illusion — he  attempted  to  take  up  oysters  from 
the  ground,  which  were  equally  unreal — he  saw  crowds  of  the  livirtg  and 
dead — he  scarcely  knew  real  from  spectral  customers — and  suffered  re- 
peated flogging  from  a  wagoner  with  a  whip,  who  was  an  illusion,  f'  I 
nave  given  above,  page  23cf,  the  case  of  a  man  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
with  a  large  organ  of  Wonder,  who  saw  inanimate  things  and  persons  in 

»  Vol.  i.,  p. 541 ;  ii.,  111,293,362;  v., 210,  319, 43 ) ;  vi., 260,  515;  viL,l^ 
162 ;  X.,  47,  217. 
t  Alderson's  Essay  on  Apparitions^  London,  1823 
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visions — \i6  had  a  tpoLttd  carpet  far  a  long  tim''  bflforfi  hja  «yes,  a  ri}Ticnif» 
Ind  a  log  of  wood  on  wheels.     His  son  had  ihe  siiino  ipndency — lie  fol- 
lowad  a  beggar,  who  glided  and  rininiieil  into  a  wall.      .^11  theae  perccp- 
iioua  an  cleaily  referable  to  the  knoning  organi. 
'    In  July,  1S3S,  I  wai  preaeitl  at  Ihe  eiaminaiian  of  Lfae  ImiD  of  an  old 

Enlteman,  who  for  aeieral  yean  befom  hia  death  saw  spectral  illuiiiom, 
owing  therri  to  be  «uch.  Thny  prevented  themselvea  in  the  costumrs 
of  the  variouB  counlries  which  he  had  viaited,  and  even  Greek  and  Roman 
■tatuea  appeared.  Their  dreasea  were  onen  rich  in  colouring,  and  the 
figures  were  of  all  sizea,  from  gigantic  to  miniature  beings.  An  old 
noman  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  such  as  Ls  generally  worn  by  Scotch  female 
Iwasanls.  nai  his  moat  frequent  visiter.  Tliere  waa  great  laacularity  in 
the  bloodveasels  of  the  brain  generally,  and  the  fall,  and  the  dura  maftr 
lying  over  the  organs  of  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Wonder,  and  [miiaiion, 
irere  thickened  and  opaque,  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  moialenad 
nllam;  eihibiiing  strong  mailis  of  chronic  inflimmation. 

"-  "'- common icBied  to  The  PArcnolagjcat  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p. 

'  '  '    '  '  fij  interesting  and  inalnictivB. 

pain  in  (bo  preciae  seal  of  the  orjiana,  with  disorder  of 
(heir  functions,  forms  a  striking  feature  in  it ;  and  the  author  states,  that 
he  ia  rndf  to  afford  Ihe  meina  of  verification  of  the  fncta  to  any  philoao- 
phical  inquirer: 

"  Miaa  S.  L.,"  (ays  Mr.  Simpaon,  "a  young  lady,  under  twenty  year« 
af  age,  of  good  family,  well  educated,  liee  froni  any  auperstitioua  feara.  and 
in  perfect  general  health  of  body  and  aoundneis  of  mind,  has,  nevertheless. 
been  tor  Knoe  yeara  occasionally  troubled,  both  in  the  night  and  in  the 
day,  with  visions  of  persons  and  inanimate  olijecta,  inolmoat  Hllihe  modea 
■nd  forms  which  we  have  already  rrlacpd.  She  »as  early  subject  to  such 
UlasiODs  DcGasionally,  and  the  first  she  remembers  waa  ihal  of  a  carptt 
•piead  out  in  the  air,  which  descended  near  her,  and  vanished  away. 

"  Afrer  m  interval  ot  some  yean,  ehe  began  lo  see  human  Egurea  in 
her  room  aa  she  lay  wide  awake  in  bed.  even  m  the  daylight  of  the  morn- 
ing. These  figures  were  lahiiiik,  or  rather  gray  and  Irayiipartnt  like  eoi- 
tBti.  and  generally  above  the  nze  of  life.  At  this  time  she  had  acute 
headaches,  very  singularly  conAned  lo  one  small  spot  of  the  hend ;  on 
being  asked  to  point  out  the  apol.  the  inmost  care  being  tnken  not  to  lead 
her  to  the  answer,  our  readers  may  judge  of  our  feelings  as  phrenologiets, 
when  she  lonched,  with  her  fore-finger  and  thumb,  each  tide  af  the  root 
ef'tht  note,  ihe  comnuncement  ef  Ike  eyibroiet,  and  Ilu  ipot  iramerfrately 
DBtr  (An  lap  of  ihe  note.  Ike  aictrtaiaed  lealt  of  (he  organt  of  Form,  Siie, 
and  Indreida^ily !  Here,  particularly  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the 
□oae,  she  aaid  the  sensation  could  onlj^  be  compared  to  that  of  running 
■harp  knivea  into  the  part.  The  pain  incieased  when  she  held  her  head 
down,  and  was  much  relieved  by  holding  berfaee  upward.*  Misa  S.  L., 
on  being  asked  if  the  pain  waa  conGned  to  that  spot,  answered,  that  some 
lime  afterward  the  pain  titenied  (o  right  and  left  along  Ilu  eycbrmet,  and 
a  Utile  ahote  Ihem,  and  eompleleit/  rou  nd  tht  tyei.  ahich  felt  aflen  ai  if 
Ihey  aoaid  bunt  from  their  toetelt.  When  thia  happened,  her  viaioni 
wero  varied  precisely  as  the  phrenologist  would  have  anticipated,  and  she 
detailed  the  progress  without  a  single  leadingquea'ion.  Weight,  Calour- 
ing,  Order.  Numhcr,  Lacalilg,  all  became  aSecIed  ;  and  let  us  obaerve 
what  happened.  The  whiliah  or  cobweb  spectres  aasumrd  Ihn  natural 
colour  of  the  objects,  hut  they  eontinnod  oflen  to  proscni  ihemtelvei. 

of  doora.  natural  iti  size  and  colour,  who  vanished  as  ahe  eame  np  to  the 
'  "  tjMTi— Does  not  tins  looli  like  a  preaaure  of  blood  on  that  region  at 
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•pot.  Colouring,  being  oTcr-excitcd,  hegan  to  oeeanon  ho  opTifig 
liuitMtical  illuiiont.  Unght  tpoti,  liko  sUn  oo  a  black  gioaiid,  fiUod 
room  in  the  dark,  and  even  in  daylight ;  and  todden  and  aomerhnaa  f» 


dual  illumination  of  the  room  dunog  the  oight  ofian  took  place,  ao  thit 
the  furniture  in  it  became  visible.  loniunenUe  balla  of  flio  aoeaaid  oat 
day  to  pour  like  a  tonent  out  of  one  of  die  roome  of  the  hooao  down  ihi 
staircase!.  On  one  occasion,  the  pain  between  the  eyea  and  aloqg  the 
lower  ridge  of  the  brow  struck  her  soddenW  with  great  violence  wfaea 
i>«/aA//y  the  room  filled  with  aUrs  and  bright  apota.  On  attempting  on 
that  occasion,  to  go  to  bed,  she  said  she  wai  eoneciona  of  eia  tnahUiiy  to 
hdmnce  herself ,  ae  if  she  had  been  iifff^  and  she  iell.  having  made  lepaatad 
efforts  to  seize  the  bed-post ;  which,  in  the  moei  nnarrountable  auuuMr, 
eluded  her  grasp,  by  shifting  it*  plmee,  and  also  by  pwarnting  her  with  a 
ntimber  of  Jki-posta  instead  of  one.  If  the  oman  of  Wtigki^  aitoaied  ban 
tween  Size  and  Colonrinfr^  be  the  organ  of  the  inetinct  to  preeerve,  and 
power  of  preserving  equilibrium,  it  must  ba  the  naceeaaiy  conaeqaenca 
of  the  derangement  of  that  organ  to  overset  the  balance  of  the  peraoo. 
Over-ezcited  Number  we  should  ezpect  to  produce  mnltipliratien  af 
objecU,  and  the  first  experience  she  had  of  this  illaaion  waa  the  mnlti- 

Iklication  of  the  bed-posu,  and  subsequently  of  anj  inanimate  object  aha 
ooked  at — that  object  being  in  itself  real  and  aingle ;  a  book,  a  footateol, 
a  work-box,  would  increase  to  twenty,  or  fifty,  sometimea  vrithoat  erdir 
or  arran^mciit,  and  at  other  times  piled  regolarij  one  above  anochar. 
Such  objects  deluded  her  another  way,  by  increasing  in  auw,  aa  aha  looked 
at  them,  to  the  most  amazing  excess — again  resaming  their  natural  aiie 
— ^lesa  than  which  they  never  seemed  to  become— and  affun  awelling  ooL 
Locality t  over-excited,  gave  her  the  illusion  of  objects,  which  aha  had  bean 
accustomed  to  regard  az  fixed,  being  out  of  their  places ;  and  abe  thinks^ 
but  is  not  sure,  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  door  and  window  in  one  apuri- 
ment  seemed  to  have  changed  placca---but,  as  ahe  added,  she  might  have 
been  deceived  by  a  mirror.  This  qualification  gave  us. the  more-  confi- 
dence in  her  accuracy,  when,  as  she  did  with  regard  to  all  her  other  illn^ 
sions,  she  spoke  more  positively.  She  had  not  hitherto  observed  a  great 
and  painful  confusion  in  the  visions  which  visited  her,  so  as  to  entiue  na 
to  infer  the  derangement  of  Order.  Individuality,  Form,  SizOj  Wleighi^ 
Colouring,  Locality;  and  Number  only,  seemed  hitherto  affected. 

'*  For  nearly  two  years  Miss  S.  L.  was  free  from  her  firontal  headachee^ 
an4 — mark  the  coincidence — untroubled  by  visions,  or  any  other  illusive 
perceptions.  Some  months  ago,  however,  all  her  distressing  symptooka 
returned  in  great  aggravatiob,  when  she  was  conscious  of  a  want  of 
health.*  The  pain  was  more  acute  than  before  along  the  frontal  bone, 
and  round  and  in  the  eyeballs ;  and  all  the  organs  there  situated  recom- 
menced  their  game  qf  illusion.  Single  figures  of  absent  and  deceaaed 
friends  were  terriblv  real  to  her,  both  in  the  day  and  the  night,  sometimes 
cobweb,  but  generally  coloured.  She  sometimes  saw  friends  on  the  street, 
who  proved  phantpms  when  she  approached  to  speak  to  them ;  and  in- 
stances occurred  where,  from  not  having  thus  satisfied  herself  of  the  ilia- 
sion,  shn  affinqed  to  such  friends  that  she  had  seen  them  in  certain 
places,  at  certaui  times,  when  they  proved  to  her  the  clearest  alibi.  The 
confusion  of  her  spectral  forms  now  distressed  her.  {Order  affected.) 
The  oppressiQQ  and  perplexity  was  intolerable  when  figures  presented 
themselves  before  her  in  inextricable  disorder,  and  still  more  when  they 
shanffed — as  with  Nicolai — from  whole  figures  to  parts  of  figures-^faces, 
and  half  faces,  and  limbs — sometimes  of  inordinate  size  and  dreadful 
deformity.  One  inataoce  of  illusive  disorder,  which  she  mentioned,  ia 
Constitutional  irregularity  i^^^uld,  it  is  very  probable,  explain  th^  whqle 
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If ;  and  haa  the  farther  efTcct  of  eihibiiing  (what  cannot  be  put  in 
except  those  of)  thi!  dncangems  ut  of  the  just  perception  of  gnvtla- 
r  equilibrium  {Weight,)  Que  aighl,  Aa  ehs  aat  id  her  bed-ioom,  and 
tioui  to  go  lo  bed.  a  tlream  of  spectres,  persDUa'  ficea,  and  limbs, 
most  sboekiug  coufusion,  aecm^  to  bar  lo  pour  [nlo  bor  room  from 
iiidow,  in  the  niBiin«r  of  a  cuccide  !  Although  the  cascade  con- 
■ppareutly  in  rapid  deecenditig  motion,  there  wag  no  accutaulalion 
of  (iguroB  in  ihe  room,  the  supply  uuiecountably  vanuhing  after  having 
farmed  the  cstcade.  CalossaJ  figures  archer  frequent  visiters.  (Size.) 
"Heal,  but  inanimate,  objecta  have  assumed  to  her  the  form  of  animals; 
■  e  has  often  attemptfid  to  lift  ariiclos  ffom  the  ground  which,  like 
aiers  in  the  pot-houao  cellir,  eluded  her  giaip. 
ore  recently  she  baa  oiperienced  a  great  aggravaiion  of  her  alarms  ; 
r,  like  Nicolai,  she  Ugan  to  hear  her  spectral  visiters  apeak  !  With 
Mr.  R.,  of  Hull,  the  speclres  alwaya  spoke.  At  first  herciowds  kept  up 
»  bailing  and  indescribable  gihhcting,  and  occaaionally  joined  in  a.  loud 

5 rid  terribly  disagreeable  laugh,  wliich  she  could  only  impute  to  fiends, 
'hose  onwelconie  aouuda  were  genernlly  folluwed  by  a  rapid  and  always 
rmingadtance  of  llie  figures,  which  often  on  these  occasions  presented 
very  large  and  fearful  faces,  with  insutTeiablo  glaring  eyes  close  to  her 
own.  AU  self-possession  iben  failed  her,  and  the  cold  sweat  of  terror 
■tood  on  her  brow.  Her  single  figures  of  the  deceased  and  absent  then 
began  lo  gibber,  and  soon  more  distinctly  to  address  her  ;  but  her  terror 
has  hitherto  prevented  her  from  undeistanding  what  was  aaid.* 

"  Of  the  olhet  illusive  perceptions  of  Mias  Ij.  L.  we  may  mention  the 
lenialion  of  bang  lifud  up,  and  of  sinkitig  douin,  and  faUing  foneard, 
with  the  puziliug  perception  of  objects  otF  their  perpendicular ;  for  ei- 
arople,  the  Toom,fioiir  aiid  ai/,  iloping  lo  one  tidt,     {Weight.") 

Mr.  Simpson  concludes,  by  remarkiog  "  how  curiously  the  old-establish- 
ed phenomena  of  ghosts  are  aerulim  explained  by  this  case.  White  or 
gray  ghosts — the  gray  bodach  of  M'lvor  in  Waverley — result  from  eirited 
Form,  with  quiescent  Colouring,  Iho  transparent  cobweb  effect  being 
colourless.  Pale  spectres  and  shadowy,  yet  coloured,  forms  ate  the  effect 
of  partially  excited  Colouring.  Tall  ghosts  and  dwarf  goblina  are  the 
illusions  of  over-eicited  Stie.      Creuia  appeared  10  Mneaa  eolosaal  in 

"The  ahosta  of  Oiaian  are  oflen  colossal.      Gibbering  and  speaking 

EhoFiIa,  with  an  unearthly  confusion  of  tongues  and  fiend-like  peats  of 
lOghter,  as  if  the  demona  revelled,  are  illusions  which  many  have  ex- 
perienced." 

The  illusions  of  the  English  opium-eater  are  no  longer  a  horrible  mys- 
leiT  ;  they  are  eiplainej  in  Mr.  Slmpaon's  psper  hero  quoted, 

Mr.  Macniah,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  deservedly  popular  work  on^ 
sleep.t  has  given  a  chapter  on  spectra]  illusions,  in  which  the  forcing 
theory  is  adopted,  as  the  only  one  capable  of  explaining  them.  "  If  the 
brain,"  says  be,  '■  be  brought,  by  internal  causes,  to  a  degree  of  excite- 
ment, which,  in  general,  is  the  result  only  of  external  impresBions,  ideas 
not  less  vivid  than  sensations  ensue  ;  and  the  individual  has  the  same 

•  "Wenuy  here  mention,  thai  the  jihrenotogical  explanations  of  the  dis- 
tressing affection  which  hate  been  given  Miss  S.  h.,  hare  bad  the  bappy 
effect  of  affording  her'much  more  composure  when  visited  by  her  phantams 
than  she  thought  possible.  She  is  still  terrified  with  their  speaking ;  hut  her 
miod.  on  the  whole,  is  greatly  eased  on  the  subject." 

t  Tit  Philtiopfis  of  SUip.  by  Robert  Mneni^  i  2d  and  3d  editions,  ebap. 
(V.     See  also  his  Inltoduclion  u  Phrmology,  p.  13G 
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ronteiouMiMt  ai  if  an  impraMion  wn  tramnittod  fiom  «i  aeliMl  o^ict 
throogh  the  tentca.     In  other  worda,  the  brain,  in  n  oertain  ntaMt,  p» 

feivca  exiernal  bodiea ;  and  any  cause  which  indneen  that  state,  gnat 
riM  to  a  hk«  perception,  independently  of  the  naoal  came     tho  piwaif  i 
of  exiernal  bodies  themselTes.    The  chief  of  Iheeo  intanial  camee  k  in-         ■ 
flamination  of  the  brain ;  and,  when  the  organa  of  the  perceptiva  faodtiei         f 
are  ao  exciied— put  into  a  atote  aimtlar  to  thai  which  followe  actual  mf 
prpsaioiia  from  wilhout^ihe  reault  ia  a  aeriea  of  falao  imagea  or  aoondi, 
which  are  often  ao  vivid  aa  to  be  miauken  for  realitioe.     Oaring  alesp 
the  perceptive  organs  aeem  to  be  peculiarly  aoaeepiibla  of  nueh  anita* 
ment.     In  dreaming,  for  insUnce.  the  eztemat  world  ia  faiwardly  rapia- 
aented  to  our  minds  with  all  the  force  of  reality :  wa  mak  and  hear  as 
if  we  were  in  communication  with  actoal  exiateneee.     Spectral  fltnaioaa 
are  phenomena  strictly  analogous ;  indeed  the^  are  literallj  »f**htng  olai 
than  involuntary  waking  dreama.**    Mr.  Macniah  givea  tha  foUowiaf  ia^ 
tereating  account  of  a  vision  seen  by  himself :  **  In  March,  18X9,  dariqg 
an  atUck  of  fever,  accompanied  with  violent  action  in  tha  brain,  I  azpe- 
rieneed  illusions  oC  a  very  peculiar  kind.    They  did  not  Appaar  aaoept 
when  the  eyes  were  shut  or  the  room  perfectly  dark ;  and  thia  was  one 
of  the  most  distressing  things  connected  with  nqr  iUneaa ;  lor  it  obUaed 
me  either  lo  keep  my  eytiB  open,  or  to  admit  more  light  into  tha  eha^er 
than  they  could  well  tolerate.     I  had  the  conseiooaneas  of  ahiniiig  and 
hideous  faces  grinning  at  me  in  the  midat  of  profoand  darkaeaa,  froai 
which  thay  glared  forth  in  horrid  and  diabolical  relief.    They  wera  aovar' 
atationary,  but  kept  moving  in  the  gloomy  back-gronnd  :  aomotimaa'  they 
approached  within  an  inch  or  two  of  my  face ;  at  other  timaa  they  -laeadid- 
aoverat  feet  or  yarda  from  it.    They  would  frequently  braak  intoYrag^ 
menta,  which,  after  floating  about,  would  unite-— portione  of  ooa  face 
coaleacing  with  those  of  another,  and  thus  forming  still  mora  ancooih  and 
abominable  images.     The  only  way  I  could  get  rid  of  theae  phaatooM 
was,  by  admitting  more  light  into  the  chamber  and  opening  tha  eyae,  admi 
they  instantly  vanished  ;  but  only  to  reappear  when  tlie  room  was  darkened 
or  the  eyes  closed.     One  night,  when  the  fever  was  at  ita  height,  I  had 
a  splendid  vision  of  a  theatre,  in  the  arena  of  which  Docrow,  the  celebrated 
equestrian,  was  performing.     On  this  occasion  I  had  no  coaecioaaneaa 
of  a  dark  back-ground  like  to  that  on  which  the  monstrous  imagea  floated ; 
but  everything  was  gay,  bright,  and  beautiful.     I  waa  broad  awake,  my 
oycs  were  closed,  and  yet  I  aaw  with  perfect  diatinctneaa  the  whole 
scene  ^oing  on  in  the  theatre — Ducrow  performing  hie  wonders  of  horae- 
raaiiship — and  the  assembled  multitude,  among  whom  I  recognised  several 
intimate  friends ;  in  short,  the  whole  process  of  the  entertainment  aa 
clearly  as  if  I  were  present  at  it.     When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  wlKde 
scene  vanished  like  the  enchanted  palace  of  the  necromancer ;  when  I 
closed  them,  it  as  instantly  returned.     But,  thouffh  I  could  thua  dissipate; 
the  spectacle,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  accompanying  nuMic 
This  was  the  grand  march  m  the  opera  of  Aladdin,  and  was  performed  Jby.. 
the  orchestra  with  more  superb  and  imposing  effect,  and  with  ffrefter 
loudness,  than  I  ever  heard  it  before ;  it  was  executed,  indeed,  with  tre- 
mendous energy.     This  air  I  tried  every  effort  to  dissipate,  by  forcibly 
endeavonring  lo  call  other  tunes  to  mind,  but  it  was  ii)  vain.     However 
completely  the  vision  might  be  dispelled,  the  music  remained  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  banish  it.     During  the  whole  of  this  singular  state,  I  waa 
perfectly  aware  of  the  illusiveness  of  my  feelings,  and,  though  labouring 
under  a  violent  headache,  could  not  help  speculating  upon  them,  and  .en 
deavouring  to  trace  them  to  their  proper  cause.     This  theatrical  vision 
continued  for  about  five  hours ;  the  previous  delusions  for  a  couole  of 
da/s.     The  whole  evidently  proceeded  Ciom  aacVi  vci  «x&\x«d  %\»xa  th\  ^ 


B  I  bsie  already  allLi{ 
ere  ail  m  inleimely  h< 
reflecting  organs  was  unchanged.      Had  Iha  laiief  pinicipaled  in  Ihe 

I    inpressions  of  the  otiior  organs,  the  ciue  would  have  been  one  of  pure 

I  Mlcium."     To  ahow  how  tittle  spectral  illusioni  are  dependent  on  sight, 

r.  Macnish  adverts  to  the  fact,  that  the  blind  ate  Tiei^uently  lubject  to 

"  A  reipecled  elderly  gentlBman,  soys  ho,  "  a  patient  of  my  own, 

s  afflicted  villi  loai  of  tight,  accampanied  by  Tiolent  headacbea 

,'are  dyaptpiic  aymptoma,  ated  to  have  the  image  of  a  blacli  rat 

I    pTBHCnted  before  him,  08  d;atiactly  aa  he  could  hn«e  seen  it  before  he  be- 

18  other  apactral  appearances, 

n         J  d  equally  remarltabio ;  for  he 

[    hul  often  the  canacioDsnesB  of  bearing  muaic  so  atroDgly  impresaed  upon 

him,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  bia  frietida  could  convince  him  it  waa 

""  3  who  imagine  themselvea  to  be  made  of  glass,  and 

wn.  or  aaaumo  any  poaitioii  in  which  gloss  would  not 
be  eafe,  leit  they  should  break  their  bodies  in  pieces  ;  others  have  con- 
ceited that  some  object  was  attached  to  Iheii  noss,  or  that  aome  Ggnre 
waa  improased  upun  iheir  farebead  ;  who  in  every  other  respect  were 
Ktqnd  in  niind.  Such  aberrationa  appear  to  be  Gied  and  permanent  con- 
eepliona  of  a  diseased  nature,  resulting  from  morbid  and  involuntary 
activity  of  the  organs  of  the  knowing  faculties.  The  cure  will  be  aceom- 
plishod  by  reinOTing  the  organic  cause,  and  not  by  a  Wical  demonatralion 
that  the  object  does  not  eiisl ;  fitted  perhaps  to  convince  a  sound  under- 
standing, but  altogether  inefflcienl  for  the  removal  of  illusiana  springing 

Another  form  of  mental  derangement,  arising  from  internal  oicilcmenc 
of  the  organs,  ii  the  tendency  to  involuntary  and  sometimes  unconicinus 
manifeslationa  of  the  facultiei.  Some  insane  patienia  talk  night  and  day 
to  themselves  ;t  and  in  hjtteticat  afiectinna  the  individual  often  alter- 
nately laughtand  cries  tnvotontaiily.  The  last  phenomena  are  explicable 
by  the  supposition  of  different  organs  becoming  actire  and  quiescent  in 
turns,  in  consequence  of  some  irregular  action  in  the  brain.  Dr.  A.  Combe 
taw  in  Pirts  a  lady  who,  when  just  emerging  from  inaensibility,  occaaioned 
by  a  fit  of  apopleiy,  mnnifesled  the  facolties  of  Wit  and  Imitation  quite 
DoconsciDUaly,  but  with  to  admirable  an  effect,  that  her  relaiiona  were 
forced  into  fits  of  laogbler,  mingleil  with  floods  of  teats  for  her  unhappy 
condition  :  on  her  recovpty,  she  did  not  know  of  the  eihibitians  she  had 
made.  The  organa  of  Wit  and  Imitation  were  large.  Phrenology  ac- 
counts for  such  facts  in  a  aimple  and  natural  manner,  by  the  effects  of 
dtseaaed  activity  of  the  organa. 

DREAMING  may  now  be  analyiea.  If  the  greater  number  of  the 
organs  remain  inarlire,  buried  in  Bleep,  and  if  two  or  three,  from  some 
internal  excitement  canfined  to  themselves,  become  active,  these  will 
present  the  mind  with  corrosponding  conceptions,  and  iheij  action  being 
■cparaled  from  that  of  the  other  organa,  which,  in  the  waking  state,  gene- 
rally co-operate  with  them,  Ihe  result  will  be  the  creation  of  diajointrd 

•  The  true  theory  of  apparitinna  was  acutely  conjectured  by  Hobbes, 
Voltaire,  Shenatone,  and  Hume  ;  but  tbe  late  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  was  lbs 
ler.Hlthough 
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aU  the  various  phenomena  of  dreama.  Thoa  •¥«▼  ca 
disturbs  the  organiuiion  of  the  body  may  becoma  thecaoasof  drauHU 
heavy  supper,  by  encumbering  the  digestive  powon.  nfiacU  thelwrninpsB- 
fuUy  by  aympsthy  ;  and  hence  the  spectres  and  **  chioMns  dire  "  cnalid 
by  the  dreaming  fancy.  Fever,  by  keeping  np  a  morbid  ezcueniant  io  tltt 
whole  system,  suttains  ihe  brain  in  a  state  of  unintarraptad  actkm ;  aal 
hence  tiie  sleeplessness  which  attends  the  highar,  and  tba  distaM 
Uresms  which  accompany  the  lower,  degrees  of  that  diaaaaa.  Thas  sin 
is  explained  another  finiiliar  fact  relative  to  the  miad.  If^  dariiw  dq[, 
we  have  been  f>xcGssivety  engaged  in  any  particoUr  trmia  of  stadiBa,  it 
haunts  ns  in  our  dreams.  During  day  tha  organs  of  the  faeoldaa  chisAf 
employed  were  maintained  in  a  state  of  action,  intanae  aod  amiained  ia 
proportion  to  the  mental  applMiation.  By  a  genenU  law  of  tha  cooatita- 
tion,  excessive  action  does  not  subside  suddenly,  but  abatea  bjr  in"*"""* 
degrees  ;  on  going  to  sleep,  so  much  activity  coalinaaa  in  tha  org^  that 
the  train  of  ideas  goes  on ;  till,  after  long  action,  it  at  laat  nntirolj  coaiw 

In  dreams  we  are  sometimes  overwhelmed  with  tarror*  aod  cannot 
diacover  the  object  which  occasions  it.  This  may  be  accouDlad  ibr  by 
supposing  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  to  be  violently  excited  bj  aome  in- 
ternal cause,  while  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  facultiaa  continaa  aalaepu 
In  other  inslancea  we  dream  of  aeeing  the  moet  aUrming  or  woodarfd 
appearances  without  feeling  any  emotion.  Tbia  aeams  to  arise  fiom 
aeveral  of  the  intellectual  organs  being  awake,  while  those  of  the  senti- 
ments remain  dormant.  A  remarkable  dream  of  thia  description  is  nar- 
rated in  The  Phrenological  Jouriudy  vol.  ix.,  p.  878. 

On  inquiry  I  find,  what  indeed  might  have  been  antieipstad  mpncn, 
that  dreams  in  different  individuals  have  moat  frequently  relation  to  the 
faculties  whose  organs  are  largest  in  their  braina.     A  friend,  in  whom 
Tune  is  large  and  Language  deficient,  tells  mo  that  be  has  freqaently 
dreamed  of  hearing  and  prmiucing  music,  but  veiy  rarely  of  compesing 
discourses,  written  or  oral.    Another  gentleman,  in  whom  Language  is 
full  and  Tune  deficient,  statea  that  he  never  but  once  in  hia  life  dreamed 
of  hearing  a  musical  note,  while  many  a  laborious  page  he  has  imsgined 
himself  writing,  reading,  and  speaking  in  his  dreams;  hay,  he  has. re- 
peatedly dreamed  of  conveising  with  foreigners  in  their  own  tongue,  with 
a  degree  of  fluency  which  he  could  never  command  while  awake.    In 
the  same  way,  a  person,  in  whom  Locality  is  large,  assured  me,  that  he 
had  very  frequently  dreamed  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  enjoyed 
most  vivid  impressions  of  the  scenery  ;  while  another,  in  whom  that  organ 
is  small,  never  dreamed  of  such  a  subject     One  friend,  in  whom  Com- 
bativeness  is  large,  told  me  that  he  had  fought  many  a  tough  and  long- 
contested  battle  in  his  dresms ;  while  another,  in  whom  that  organ  is 
moderate,  stated  that  he  had  neverdreamedof  fighting  but  once,  and  that 
was  when  his  imagination  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  murderera  whose 
heads  he  attempted  to  break  with  a  poker,  and  wakened  in  terror  at  his 
own  combative  effort. 

If,  in  persons  of  an  active  temperament,  the  reflective  organs  chiefly 
be  exercised  dtiring  day,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  organs  of  Form,  Locality, 
and  Colourmg  to  disport  themselves  in  dreams.     I  have  known  examples 
of  literary  men  and  lawyers,  who,  in  their  dreams, 
*'  Flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft, 
In  life*s  morning  march  when  the  bosom  was  young," 

and  enjoyed  scenery  which  they  loved,  but  which  their  avocations  pre- 
vented them  from  visiting  in  their  waking  hours. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  predominating  organs  ia 
determining  the  character  of  dreams,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Scott,  who  was 
executed  in  1823,  at  Jedbargc,  for  murder.     U  \«  %\.«.\a^  '\u  \\\%\iv^«^  >kiiJL^ 
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MKoa  je»n  before  the  tUtl  event,  he  drentoed  that  he  had  committed  s 
murder,  tad  W4S  greilli,'  impressed  with  the  id».     lis  frequently  spake 

The  organ  of  Deslructivenesa  was  Jarge  in  his  hcid,  and  ed  active,  that 
be  wai  an  tnthuaiial  in  poaching,  nnd  prone  to  outrage  and  violence  in 
hie  habiiual  conduct.  Thiaaclint;  of  the  organ  might  exist  during  tlfep. 
and  then  it  wonld  inspire  bia  mind  with  destructive  feelings,  and  ihe  dream 
of  murder  would  be  the  conseqaence.  From  the  great  nataial  Btrengtb 
of  the  propensity,  he  probably  may  have  fell,  when  awake,  an  inward 
tendency  lo  this  crime  ;  and,  by  joining  thia  and  the  dream  together,  the 
strong  impreBaioD  lefl  by  the  latter  on  hia  miud  is  eoaily  acuounted  for. 

I  presume,  although  I  do  not  know  it  aa  a  fact,  that  persona  in  vrbom 
Cauliouaneaa  is  small,  and  Hope  and  BenevolencB  large,  will,  when  in 
health,  generally  enjoy  bcilliant  and  happy  dreams  ;  while  other),  in  whom 
Cantiouenesa  ia  very  large  and  Hope  small,  wdl  be  wading  in  difScultiss 

Mr.  Andrew  Carmichael,  of  Dublin.  In  "  An  Essay  on  Dreaming,  inclu- 
ding Conjectures  on  the  Pioiimate  Cauae  of  Sleep,"'  suggests  ifie  idea 
that  sleop  may  be  the  chief  occasion  when  the  waste  of  substance  in  the 
brain  a  repaired  by  iha  deposition  of  new  particles  of  matter.  There  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  tbe  truth  of  Ihia  CDnjecture  ;  hut  the  bmm,  like  every 
Other  part  of  the  animil  structure,  ia  furoiahed  with  hleodvessels  and  ab- 
•oibents,  and  is  known  to  waste  tika  ihem :  that  the  waste  ihoald  be 
repaired,  therefore,  ia  a  fact  of  necessary  inference  ;  and  Mr.  Carmichael 
Bonceives,  ibat  the  period  of  sleep,  when  the  menial  functions  are  sus- 
pended, is  parlicutarly  suitable  for  this  operalion,  Mr.  Carmichael's  v]BW3 
Mva  been  conlrovetted  by  Mr.  Macniih,  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds  : 
First,  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  natural  and  healthy  deposition  nf  new  par* 
tides  should  canso  a  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  \  before  such 
a  deposition  can  take  place,  there  must  be  an  augmented  circulation  of 
blood  through  its  vessela,  and  increased  circuUtinn  implies  iue teased  acti- 
vity nf  function  ;  besides,  tbe  circulatiuii  in  the  brain,  in  place  of  being  aug- 
mented during  sleep,  is  greatly  diminished.  Secondly,  On  Mr.  Carmichael's 
■upposition,  that  the  process  of  aasimilalion  in  the  brain  is  the  proiitnale 
cause  of  sleep,  how  are  wa  toaccount  for  people  being  ao  easily  awakened  ; 
It  ia  diflic u It  lo  conceive  the  assimilative  proceaa  to  be  so  suddenly  arreated 
or  completed.  Thirdly,  Dreaming  iaioconeistent  with  tbe  theory  i  for  as- 
aimilalion  must  be  supposed  Is  t^ie  place  in  Ihe  whole  brain  at  the  same 
lime,  in  which  case  the  activity  of  one  organ,  while  others  are  aaleep,  is  im- 
possible. Laally,  and  above  all,  an  Inclination  lo  sleep  is  felt  immediately 
after  la  king  food,  and  long  before  the  cliyle  has  reached  the  blood  veesels.  by 
which  it  is  depoailed  previously  lo  aaeimilation.t  To  these  aignmenta  Mr. 
Carmichael  has  published,  in  Uie  same  volumo,t  a  very  ingenious  reply. 

The  preceding  liew  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  gives  a  death-blow 

beiug  now  made  to  the  mind  in  sleep  ;  while  it  eiplains  naturally  the  oo- 
caaloiial  fulfilment  of  dreams,  as  in  the  case  of  Scott. 

Thus,  the  internal  eicitemenl  of  the  intellectual  orgaiw  producea  con- 
coplion ;  iho  ideas  conceived  always  bearing  relation  to  the  particular 
organ  or  organa  called  into  sclion.  This  eiciletnenl,  when  morbid  snd 
involuntary,  producea  iiied  conceptions  or  ideas,  «hich  is  a  species  of 
inaanily  ;  and  the  same  excitement  taking  place  in  some  organs  during 
steep,  while  others  remain  ins  state  of  inaction,  produces  dreams.     When, 

■  Tillock't  PMl.  Mag.,  vol.  lir.,  pp.252, 324 ;  or  Transaclimioflh'  Kingaxd 
Qum'i  CoUtfi  of  FiyiKiam,  vol.  ti.,  p.  49  :  Also  Mr,  Carmichsel's  Jtfnuit 
'  '     "fe  and  Philoiaphy  of  SsiurtluiM,  p.  91. 

jmliiicalJoanal,  vol.  ii..  pp.  175-191  X  IblA.,'}."i\*- 
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iariiv  perioda  of  wakeTalMM,  tin  ifliUMft  is  mmdkimttif  gmli  %$ 
roiweption  of  appariiioiit  •mom.     Hooco  tboto  pbooooMBB  wo  «B  oai 
neetod  in  their  chom,  however  dininiltr  in  Ihoir  oxlomol  oiipootom. 

IMAGINATION.  The  metaphyuciene  lioqoootlj  ooqitojr  tho  wmk 
Imafination  and  Fancy,  but  neither  of  them  ia  ajnoiiyoua  wiih  tlw  phn- 
nolooieal  term  Ideality.  Imtigiiuiiim  ia  defined  to  bo^  ••Tho  power  <f 
forming  ideal  picturea ;  the  power  of  repreeeniiBf  tiriiife  oboent,  to  ooa^ 
•elf."  In  thia  aenae,  which  I  hold  to  bo  tho  primiliw  nod  mool  eorvaci, 
there  ia  acareely  a  ahade  of  difference  betwoea  GooeoptioD  and  ima^jauh 
tion.     Locality,  Size,  Olooring ,  and  lodiridoalily,  benig  oedro  by  em 


mand  of  the  will,  call  up  the  featnree  of  a  landecapo,  torn  we  oMNriMa  be 
aaid  to  concave  it.  If  to  thia  act  the  word  tmayine  woro  appliod,  and  «• 
w«re  aaid  to  imagine  a  landacape,  the  expreaaion  would  not  bo  feH  ••  im- 
proper. Mr.  Stewart,  therefore,  if  be  bad  confined  Imaginoti—  to  -Ibi 
Umita  here  pointed  out,  namely,  to  **  tbe  powor  of  ropreaoathif  thiqn 
abaent,  to  oiie*a  aolf,*'  would  not  have  been  cenaurablo  for  doabtnf  if  rt 
were  a  faculty  diatinct  from  Conc^ion,  which  be  baa  tankod  to  anrii- 
At  the  aame  time,  hia  notion,  that  **  Imagination  ia  not  tbo  ^Si  4»f  iwtnitipi 
but  formed  "  by  particular  habita  of  aindy  orof  bQatooaa,*'  u  avoooB  llua 
aoppoaitioD  erroneoua ;  for  there  ia  no  modo  of  action  -of  tho  flnuad  wideh 
ia  not  the  gifi  of  nature,  however  much  it  may  bo  impio^ed  by  jndiciooa 
•z«reiae.  There  ia,  however,  a  difference  betvfoen  ConeoptioD  oad  fmo- 
gination.  The  former  ia  tho  cool  and  methodical  repra^ontoiion  of  tbiago 
abaent,  aa  they  eziat  in  nature,  to  one*a  aolf.     Imagination  ia  tho  impai 


naned  repreatntatum  of  the  aame  thinga — not  merely  in  the  ferma  and 
artangementa  of  nature,  but  in  now  combinationa  formed  by  tho  mAui.  iftetf. 
In  Phrenology,  therefore,  Conception  ia  viewed  aa  tho  tecoiti  dggioj  of 
activity  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  facultiea,  and  ImngiiiatioB-ao  iSbm 
third.  Imagination  ia  nothing  but  intente,  glowing,  foreiblo  aoircoptioua, 
proceeding  h-om  great  activity  of  the  intellectual  facultiea,  notooofiood-to 
real  circumatancea,  but  embracing  aa  many  new  combinationa  no  thoy  aio 
capable  of  calling  forth.  In  thia  way,  Imagmation  may  bo  wanifoated 
without  ornament  or  illustration  ;  and  thia  ia  the  caae  whien  such  faeokioa 
aa  Form,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  Oaoaality  act  by  themaelvoo,  nnaidad 
by  Ideality  and  Comparison.  Hence,  the  aasertion  of  D'Alembert**  that 
**  metaphysics  and  gciometry  are  of  all  the  aciencea  belonging  to  tooeoo 
those  m  which  Imagination  has  the  greatest  share,**  ia  quito  mtolticibie, 
and  may  have  been  aeriously  made.  If,  in  thatphiloaopher,  Poni^«iie, 
Locality,  Number,  and  Causality— in  abort,  the  facultiea  which  go  to  con- 
stitute a  genius  for  mathematics  and  metaphysics— wero  very  activoi  ho. 
would  be  conscioua  of  imagining,  with  great  intereat  and  vivacity,  many 
new  relationa  of  space,  magnitude,  and  causation ;  and,  looUng  io  tho 
uaual  definitiona  of  Imagination,  he  was  entitled  to  deaignato  Umso  aila 
aa  operationa  of  that  faculty. 

The  metaphysicians  attach  a  different  and  more  extensive  meaning  to  tbo 
word  Fancy,  and,  according  to  my  understanding  of  tho  functiona  aauib<d 
by  them  to  this  supposed  power,  it  embracea  a  wider  range  than  Imagina- 
tion, and  necessarily  irapliea  ornament  and  illustration.  Henco  Compa- 
rison, and  probably  Ideality,  must  be  combined  with  the  knowing  and 
reflecting  faculties  to  constitute  Fancy.  The  latter  facultiea  will  call  ap 
ideas  of  objects  as  they  exist  in  nature,  Ideality  will  inveat  them  wita 
beauty,  Comparison  will  cull  similes  and  trace  analogies  throughout  tbo 
boundless  fields  of  space,  and  the  intellectual  compound  may  be  deeignated 
as  the  creation  of  .Fancy.  The  significations  commonly  attaehod  to  tho 
words  Imagination  and  Fancy  are,  however,  by  no  meana  precise.  Tho 
concuptions  of  the  knowing  and  rftflecting  faculties,  illustrated  and  divoni' 

*  Stewart,  Prelim.  Dis$ert.  to  Sup.  Encydop.  Brit.,  Part  L,p.  fi. 
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I  .fcd  by  CompariiiHi  alone,  ire  rrequenlly  deiignatedu  Fancy  :  and  in  (his 
I  UDBe  Bii  author  ar  orator  maybe  said  ta  poasesa  a  btitllsnl  fancy,  aUhoitgh 
I  Ideahty  bs  by  dd  nieana  a  preilaminadt  organ  in  hia  head.     On  tbe  otber 
'  many  paHages  of  Milton  are  lbs  result  merely  of  Ibe  knowing  facul 
id  Causality,  imbued  with  inienia  IdeaUiy,  and  in  tbern  Compariaon 
I  aappiiea  but  few  illusiraliDaa ;  nerer^eleai,  ifacic  are  said  to  be  highly 
I  imaf^inative,  and  cetlainly  are  ao,    Thua,  in  judging  of  genius,  Phri]noli>gy 
'     I  us  to  be  dtaeritninative  in  oat  a.nalyBia,  and  to  avoid  the  eiror  of 
g  the  pieience  of  aU  the  powen  of  the  mind  in  an  eminent  degree, 
i  one  great  talent  is  poasesaed. 
Impivmaalori  are  able,  without  study  or  pro  meditation,  to  pour  out 
thousands  of  verses  impramplu,  often  of  no  despicable  quality,  upon  any 
subject  which  the  specatori  choose  to  iiiggeal.     I  have  not  seen  any  of 
these  individuals ;  but  Phrenology  ena'blea  us  to  conjecture  the  conali- 
tuent  elements  of  their  genius.      In  the  firat  place,  we  may  infer  that  they 
poiseaa  a  higb  ner%-ous  or  sanguine  temperaiDenl,  communicating  great 
activity  to  the  brain ;  and,  in  the  nejct  place.  Language,  lodiciduality, 
Eventuality,  Compariaon.  Tune,  Time,  and  Ideality  all  large.     The  great 
and  unconuDun  activity  supposed,  would  produce  the  readiness  of  concep- 
tion and  warmth  of  feeling  which  are  the  first  requisitfls  ;  large  endowment 
of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  would  supply  facts  and  incidents  neces- 
sary to  give  Buhstsnce  and  action  to  the  composition ;  Comparison  would 
afford  similes,  metaphors,  and  illustntiona  ;  Ideality  would  contribute 
elevation.  Tune  and  Time  give  rhythm,  and  Language  aSbrd  eipression  to 
the  whole  ideas  so  formed  and  combined.    Observslion  only  can  determine 
whedhet    iheae  conjectures  be  oorrecl ;  but   the  causes  here   assigned 
appear  to  be  adequate  lo  the  effects — and  this,  in  a  hypothesis,  is  all  ibat 

IVIEMORY  aUois  a  mode  of  acrion  of  the  faculties.  In  most  indivi- 
duals the  mind  has  no  power  of  calling  up,  into  fresh  existence,  the  emo- 
tions eiperienced  by  means  of  the  propnntities  and  sentiments,  by  merely 
willing  them  to  be  felt,  and  hence  we  hold  these  faculties  not  lo  possesa 
Memory.  The  ideas,  however,  formed  bji  the  knowing  and  rellecting  facul- 
ties can  b«  reproduced  by  an  scI  of  recollection,  and  these  powers  are, 
therefore,  ssid  10  hsve  Memory.  Memory  is  thus  merely  a  mode  of  action 
of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties.  I  have  said  that  Conception  and 
Imagination  also  result  from  the  inlemsl  action  of  these  orgB4is  ;  and  the 

The  dilTerencB  nppoara  lo  be  this  :  In  Conception  and  Imagination  new 
combinaiiaos  of  ideaa  are  formed,  not  only  without  regard  lo  the  time 
or  order  in  which  the  elementary  notions  had  previously  existed,  bnt 
even  without  any  direct  reference  to  their  having  formerly  eiisted  at  all. 
Memory,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  a  new  conception  of  impresaions 
previously  received,  attended  with  the  idea  of  past  lime,  and  conscioua- 
neis  of  their  former  eiislence  ;  and  it  generally  follows  the  order  of  the 
events  as  Ihey  happened. 

Each  organ  enables  the  mind  lo  recall  the  imprBssions  which  it  served 
at  first  to  receive.  Thus,  the  organ  of  Tune  will  recall  notes  formerly 
heard,  and  give  the  memory  of  mueic.  Form  will  recall  figures  previ- 
ously observed,'  will  give  the  memory  of  persons,  pictures,  and  crystsls, 
and  will  produce  a  talent  for  becoming  learned  in  [natters  connected  with 
such  objects.  Individuality  and  Eventuality  will  confer  memory  for  facts, 
and  render  a  person  skilled  in  hislary,  both  natural  and  civil,  A  person 
in  whom  Causniily  is  powerful,  will  possess  a  natural  memory  for  mela- 

Ihysics,      Hence  there  may  be  as  many  kinds  of  memory  as  there  are 
nowing  and   reflecting  faculties  :  and    an  individual   may  have    great 
loiy  for  one  class  oil  idvaa,  and  very  little  for  another  r  GeOTge  Siddei 
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had  an  almoat  ineoneeiTable  power  of  recollectipg  arithmetical  calcalationi, 
while  in  memory  of  hiatory  or  langoagea  he  did  not  surpass  ordinary  men. 
As  the  recollection  of  facts  and  occurrences  is  what  is  commonly  meant, 
io  popular  language,  by  a  great  memory,  individuals  so  gifted  will  generally 
be  (bund  to  possess  a  gw>d  deveiopement  of  Individuality,  Eventuality, 
and  probably  of  Language. 

There  appears  to  be  a  quality  of  brain  which  gives  retentiveness  to 
memory,  so  that  one  individual  retains  impressions  much  longer  than 
another,  although  their  combination  of  organs  be  the  same.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  Walter  l^cott  possessed  this  characteristic  in  a  high  degree ;  but 
the  cause  of  it  is  unknown.  This  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  theory  of 
Memory  now  given  ;  because  in  every  individual  the  power  of  retaining 
one  kind  of  impressions  is  ereater  than  that  of  retaining  another,  and  this 
power  bears  a  uniform  relation  to  the  size  of  the  organs. 

The  celebrated  Cu  vier  affords  another  striking  illustration  of  this  remark. 
He  possessed  the  quality  of  retentiveness,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown, 
in  an  eitraordinaiy  degree ;  but  the  power  was  strongest  in  his  largest 
intellectual  organs.  De  Candolle  describes  his  mental  qualities  as  fol- 
lows :  **  His  range  of  knowledge  was  surpassingly  great  He  had  all  his 
life  read  much — seen  much — and  never  forgotten  anything.  A  power* 
ful  memory,  sustained  and  directed  by  sound  judgment  and  singular  saga* 
city,  was  the  principal  foundation  of  his  immense  works  and  his  success. 
This  memory  was  particularly  remarkable  in  what  ^related  to  forms,  con- 
sidered in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word ;  the  figure  of  an  animal,  seen 
in  reality  or  in  drawing,  never  left  his  mind,  and  served  him  as  a  point 
of  comparison  for  all  similar  objects.  The  sight  of  a  map  of  the  ^lan 
of  a  city  seemed  sufficient  to  give  him  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  place  ;  and,  among  all  his  talents,  that  memory  which  may  be  called 
graphic  seemed  most  apparent :  he  yna  consequently  an  able  draughts- 
man, seizing  likenesses  with  rapidity  and  correctness,  and  had  the  art  of 
imitating  with  his  pencil  the  appearance  of  the  tissue  of  organs,  in  a  man- 
nerpeculiarly  his  own,  and  his  anatomical  drawings  were  admirable.*'* 

The  knowing  and  reflecting  organs  were  both  large  in  his  head,  and, 
judging  from  his  portraits,  his  temperament  seems  to  have  been  nervous, 
or  nervous  and  sanguine. 

Dr.  Watts  seems  to  have  anticipated,  by  a  very  acute  conjecture,  the 
real  philosophy  of  Memory.  He  says :  "  It  is  most  probable  that  those 
very  fibres,  pores,  or  traces  of  the  bnin  which  assist  at  the  first  idea  or 
perception  of  any  object,  are  the  same  which  assist  also  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  it ;  and  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  memory  has  no  special  part 
of  the  brain  devoted  to  its  own  service,  but  uses  all  those  parts  in  gene- 
ral which  subserve  our  sensation  as  well  as  our  thinking  and  reasoning 
powers."t  This  conjecture  coincides  exactly  with  Mr.  Hood's  case,  of 
the  person  in  Kilmarnock,  who,  although  able  to  articulate,  lost  all  powet 
of  recollecting  arbitrary  signs,  and,  with  a  sound  judgment  and  clear 
understanding,  forgot,  through  disease,  his  own  name  and  the  names  of 
every  person  and  thing  with  wliich  previously  he  was  most  familiar.  This 
could  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  principle  that  the  organ  of  Language 
had  lost  the  power  of  internal  activity  at  command  of  the  will,  while  the 
organs  of  the  other  intellectual  powers  remained  entire.  The  fact,  also, 
of  the  memory  failing  in  old  age,  before  the  judgment  is  impaired,  is  ac- 
counted for  on  the  same  principle.  Age  diminishes  the  susceptibility  and 
activity  of  the  organs ;  and  hence  they  are  unable  io  receive  and  to  re- 
nroduce  impressions  with  the  vivacity  of  youth.  Judgment  is  an  exercise 
of  the  faculties  on  present  objects,  and  does  not  require  the  same  portion 

*  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal^  voL  xiv.,  No.  28. 
t  T%s  imvnvsment  of  the  Mind,  ch.  xvii. 
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«f  internal  and  spontaneaua  ei^citentenl  for  ila  eieculian,  II  ia  known, 
■bal,  after  the  mind  haa  becomd  deail  (a  Ibe  reculleclion  of  recent  occur- 
Tenccs,  it  recalls,  willi  gr^ac  vivacil;,  the  ioipresfioda  at  youth  and  hoyiih 
jeara,  Theas  were  imprinlstl  st  s  time  nbeo  the  whole  syatem  was  ei- 
Iremel)'  autceptihie,  and  aubseqnentlj  ha-re  bean  artea  racalliid  ;  and  hencs 
perliapi  it  ia  tliat  the  organs  are  capable  at  leauninE  the  alate  correapoiid- 
ing  to  them,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  capable  of  retainiug  impreiaiana 
from  eTcota  happening  when  their  vigonr  baa  decayed. 

The  dnclrioB,  that  memory  ia  only  a  degree  of  activity  of  the  faculties, 
ii  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  ofdiaeiues  which  particnlaily  excite  the 
hiain.  Soinetimea,  under  the  inQuenca  of  disease,  the  most  lively  recol- 
levtion  of  things  will  take  place,  which  had  entirely  escaped  from  the 
memory  in  a  aiale  of  health,  ■'  A  most  remarkablo  example  of  ihis  kind 
occurred  aoini)  years  ago  at  St.  Thomna's  Hospital,  A  man  was  brought 
in,  who  had  receiied  a  considerable  injury  of  the  head,  bat  from  which 
he  ultimately  reeorered.  When  he  became  convalescent,  he  apolio  a  lan- 
guage which  no  one  about  him  conlil  comprehend.  However,  a  Welab 
milk-waman  came  one  day  into  the  ward,  and  immediately  underalood 
what  he  aaid.  It  appeared  that  this  poor  fellow  waa  a  Welahman,  and 
had  been  from  hia  native  country  about  thirty  years.     In  the  course  of 


red  from  his  accident,  he  forgot 


that  of  the  existence  of  organs  by  which  the  facultiea'are  manifested: 
for  it  could  not  be  the  mind  itself  which  waa  affected,  and  ita  faculliei 
impaired  by  the  fever,  or  which  recovered  long  loat  linowlodge  by  the  in- 
fluence of  diaeasD.  At  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  aneh  an  effect 
ii  produced  ia  entirely  unknown.  Old  people,  when  feeble,  olten  relapse 
into  the  uae  of  the  dialect  of  their  youth. 

The  oaae  of  which  (he  following  is  an  abstract,  was  communicated  by 
Dr.  Dewir  to  the  Itoyal  Society,  and,  although  highly  inlcreeting,  ia  at 
present  ineiplicable ; 

In  a  ''Report  on  a  commanicaiioa  from  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  on 
UleriuB  Irritalion,  and  ita  effects  on  the  female  constitution, "t  Dr.  Dewar 

tageoua  man! feat alioca  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  and  these  manifesta- 
tions disappeared  in  the  aame  individual  m  the  healthy  ststo.  It  is  an 
Instance  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  sometime  a  called  doublt  canscimiineit, 
but  19  more  properly  a  dtvided  coascioiuiun,  or  double  penonalilu,  exhibit- 
ing, in  Bome  measure,  two  separate  and  independent  trains  of  thought, 
and  two  independent  mental  capabilities,  in  the  same  individu.il;  each 
train  of  thought  and  each  cap.ihility  being  wholly  dissevered  from  the 
other,  and  the  two  stales  in  which  ihey  respectively  predominate  subject 
Id  frequent  inlerchangea  and  altetnationa." 

The  patient  was  a  gill  of  sixteen  ;  the  affection  appeared  immediately 
before  puberty,  and  disappeared  when  that  stale  was  fully  ealablished. 
It  lasted  from  the  3d  of  March  to  the  Itthuf  June,  1815,  under  the  eye 
of  Dr.  Dyce.  "  The  hrst  symptom  was  an  uncommon  propensity  to  fall 
aaleep  in  the  eveningi.     Thi>  was  fallowed  by  the  habit  of  foiling  in  her 

*  Tapper's  lAqmrginln  QalCt  Syilcni.  p.  33  ;  Good's  SiHdy  a/ Mfdicim 
2d  edit.,  lol.  iv„  p.  IBO  ;  and  Article  DKLimnM,  by  Dr.  Priclaid,  in  Cydap. 
o//Vs[:.  M'«f.,vol.i.,p.  506,  Dr.  Prichard  adds  to  hia  account  of  the  caas 
ihat  ■'  this  statement,  which  was  lint  given'  to  Mr.  Tapper,  has  beCn  e<Ni 
firmtd  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  a  personal  witnoB*.'' 

t  Head  to  the  Hoyal  Society  in  Fcbfuary.  ISSS. 
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■keep  0n  these  oecasiom.  One  eTening  the  Ml  ulMp  in  Mm 
imagined  herself  an  Episcopal  clergymaD,  went  thimigh  the  cerenoof  «l 
bapiiiing  three  chikiren,  and  gave  an  appropriate  aitmipare  prmjer.  Ha 
mistress  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  on  which  •hm  awuke,  sumI  appnnd 
unconscious  of  everything,  except  that  she  bad  IkUeii  asleep,  of  wUch 
she  showed  herself  ashamed.  She  aometimea  dreaaed  henelf  and  ihf 
children  while  in  this  state,  or,  as  Mrs.  L.  called  it,  *  deed  sleep  ;*  tB- 
s  we  rod  questions  put  to  her,  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  show  that  she  vuku" 
stoo<l  tiio  question ;  but  the  answers  were  often,  though  not  alwap, 
iocpngruous."  One  day,  in  this  sUte,  ahe  **sat  the  hreekfast  wrth 
perfect  correctness,  with  her  eyes  shot  She  afterward  awoke  with  tin 
chiUl  on  her  knee,  and  wondered  how  ahe  got  on  her  clothes.'*  SomatimM 
the  cold  air  awakened  her,  at  other  times  she  waa  aeized  with  the  alliw- 
tion  while  wstking  out  with  the  children.  **  She  aang  a  hjmn  delightfaUy 
in  this  state,  and,  from  a  comparison  which  Dr.  Dyee  had  an  opportonity 
of  making,  it  appeared  incomparably  better  done  than  ahe  eoald  aecoo* 
pUsh  when  well.'* 

**  In  the  meantime  a  still  more  singular  and  interesting  aymptom  begu 
to  make  its  appearance.     The  cireunutanees  wAkA  occurred  dmrmg  lAf 
paroxysm  were  ccmplelely  forgotten  by  her  whem  the  foreasynn  wag  omt, 
but  were  perfectly  remembered  during  eubtefwni  paroxysms;'**  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  I  have  introduced  the  case  nnder  the  head  of 
Memory.     **  Her  mistress  said,  that,  when  in  this  atopor  on  snbseqnaiit 
occasions,  she  told  her  what  was  said  to  her  on  the  eveniag  on  which 
she  baptized  the  children."    Other  instancea  of  «;^«  kind  are   gifSB. 
**  A  depraved  fellow-servant,  understanding  that  ahe  wholly  forvut  omty 
trauaaction  that  occurred  during  the  fit,  cluidestinely  introduced  a  TOO^g 
man  into  the  house,  who  treated  her  with  tbs  atnaosl  rudeness*  whds  bar 
fellow-servant  stopped  her  mouth  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  otherwiae 
overpowered  a  vigorous  resistance  which  waa  made  by  her,  even  daring 
the  influence  cf  her  complaint.     Next  day  she  had  not  the  slighteat  re* 
collection  even  of  that  transaction,  nor  did  any  person  intereftted  in  her 
welfare  know  of  it  for  several  days,  till  she  was  in  one  of  her  patozyaDM^ 
when  she  related  the  whole  facts  to  her  mother.     Next  Sunday  ahe  Waa 
taken  to  the  church  by  her  mistresa,  while  the  paroxysm  was  on  bv. 
She  shed  tears  during  the  sermon,  particularly  during  the  aecoant  givwi 
of  the  execution  of  three  young  men  at  Edinburgh,  who  had  described  in 
their  dying  declarations  the  dangerous  steps  with  which  their  career  of 
vice  and  infamy  took  its  commencement.    When  aho  returned  horns,  ahe 
recovered  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  quite  amazed  at  the  questions  pot 
to  her  about  the  church  aermon,  and  denied  that  ahe  had  been  in  any 
such  place ;  but  next  night,  on  being  taken  ill,  she  mentioned  that  she 
had  been  at  church,  repeated  the  words  of  the  text,  and,  in  Dr.  Dyce*a 
hearing,  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  tragical  narrative  of  the  three 
young  men,  by  which  her  feelings  had  been  so  powerfully  affected.     On 
this  occasion,  though  in  Mrs.  L.*8  house,  she  asserted  that  she  waa  io 
her  mother's.*' 

Drs.  Dyce  and  Dewar  do  not  ffive  any  theory  to  account  for  these 
very  extraordinary  phenomena.  They  mention  that  the  girl  complained 
of  confusion  and  oppression  in  her  head  at  the  coming  on  of  the  fita , 
and  that,  after  the  periodical  discharge  had  been  fairly  esUblished,  the 
whole  symptoms  disappeared.  We  are  unable  phrenologically  to  throw 
more  light  oh  the  case  than  these  gentlemen  have  done  ;  and  the  only 
conclusion  which  seems  to  arise  from  it  is,  that,  before  memory  can  ezbty 
the  organ  must  be  affected  in  the  same  manner,  or  be  in  a  state  analogooa 
to  that  in  which  they  were  when  the  impression  was  first  received,  lliia 
inference  is  supported  by  asveral  other  facta.     Dr.  Abel  informed  ne  of 
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■n  Iinh  porter  to  s  warehouie,  wbo  furgut,  when  sober,  what  ba  had 
dooe  wban  drunk;  but.  being  drunk,  a^ata  recollected  Ihe  traaaactioiis 
af  h'a  furmer  etsle  of  intoxictilLon.  Ooe  one  occaaioa,  being  druuk,  be 
had  las:  B  parcel  of  gome  vnlue,  and  in  his  sober  mQmanta  could  give  no 
account  of  it.  Neit  lime  he  was  ioIoiicatBd  he  recollected  thil  he  had 
left  ihe  parcel  at  a  cerlain  liouee,  and  tliere  being  no  address  on  it,  it  had 
tameined  there  safe,  and  was  obtained  on  hia  calling  for  il.  The  same 
phenomena  present  themselves  in  the  elate  of  aomnambuliim,  produced 
by  animal  magnetism.  In  Ibe  works  on  this  aubjecl  jt  is  mentioned,  snd 
the  fact  has  been  eonRcined  to  me  by  a  eery  intelligent  friend  who  has  ob- 
■erved  It  in  Paris,  that  a  person  who  is  magnetized  so  as  to  produce  ibe 
magnetic  sleep  termed  somnamhuliem,  acquires,  like  the  girl  in  Aberdeen, 
t,  nevT  caiwcinuaness  and  memory  ;  he  does  not  recollect  the  iranaaction* 
of  hia  ordinary  stale  of  eiislence,  but  acquires  the  power  oC  tpeaking  and 
of  Ihinliing  in  hin  induced  stHts  of  obstcacliou  frotii  the  external  world. 
When  this  slate  has  subsided,  all  that  passed  in  il  is  oblilerAled  from  ttie 
memorj,  while  the  lecollection  of  ordinaty  erenls  is  leetoted.  If  the 
raagneiic  stale  be  recalled,  memorj  of  the  ciicuniBUncBs  which  formerly 
happened  in  that  state  is  teslored ;  and  ibua  the  iiidivijQala  may  be  aaid 
to  live  in  a  slate  of  divided  consciouaaeu.  In  this  country  the  doctrine 
of  animal  magneiiam  ia  treated  with  tLe  same  contempt  which  wai  for- 
merly poured  on  Ffaienotogy.  I  urn  wholly  unscquniated  with  ila  maiita  ; 
bnl  several  eminent  French  physicians  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of 
dlHEn,'  and  the  circumsliDce  now  atalod,  of  alternating  memory  and 
forgetfulness,  not  only  is  mentioned  in  the  books  oi  this  aubject  which  I 
bave  consulted,  but  hae  been  certified  to  me  as  true  b;  a  gentleman 
whose  understanding  is  too  acute  to  allow  me  to  believe  lluit  he  was 
deceived,  and  whose  honour  is  too  high  to  admit  of  his  deceiving  others. 
These  lacls  cannot  at  present  be  acconnted  for  in  a  satisfactory  way  ; 
but,  by  communicating  a  knowledgu  of  their  existence,  atlenlian  will  be 
drawn  to  Ihem,  and  fulure  observations  and  reflection  may  ullimalely 
throw  liahl  upon  Ihe  subject. 

Mr.  Hewett  Watson  lias  publisbEil  a  valuable  essay  on  the  peculiarities 
of  memory,  in  tho  SBih  number  of  TKe  Phrmolagical  JauTTialA  It  is 
anphiloaophienl,  he  remarks,  lo  use  such,  pbrasea  as  a  good  tmmoiy  or  a 
great  memory,  ihcse  expressions  being  susceplihle  of  very  diHerent  inter- 
pralationa.  With  the  view  of  drawing  the  atteation  of  phrenolngisu  lo 
the  necessity  of  exactness  in  Ihclr  descriptions,  he  specifies  some  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  memory,  throwing  out  at  the  same  lime  suggestions 
Bi  lo  the  conditions  on  which  ihey  depend.  "  For  the  more  easy  illuslra- 
lion,"  says  he.  "it  will  be  convenient  lo  distinguish  the  varieties  of 
memory  in  two  leading  subdivisions,  which  may  be  termed  '  Simple  Ms 
mory,'  and  'Memory  by  Aaiocialion.'  Simple  memory  is  that  wherein 
the  idea  of  a  sound,  colour,  object,  or  event  appears  to  recur  directly  and 
spontaneously ;  as  for  instance,  having  once  aeen  a  house  ot  a  tree,  and 
the  idea  or  mental  impression  returning  afterward,  we  are  then  said  lo 
remember  it.  Memory  depending  on  association  is  indirect,  and  may  be 
■xemptiSed  by  ihe  feet,  that  we  can  scarce  think  of  the  summoreky,  or  the 
roses  that  bloom  beneath  it,  without  immediately  remembering  the  coo' 
cave  form  and  blue  tint  of  the  former,  or  the  peculiar  shape  and  blushing 
dyes  of  the  latter.  The  inseparable  connexion  that  comes  lo  be  csli- 
blished  between  the  arbitrary  sounds  and  shapes  usi^d  in  speech  and  wri- 
ting, and  various  mental  ideas,  so  thai  the  mare  sound  or  sight  of  a  word 

►  See  Mr.  Colqnhoun's  imnslation  of  the  Report  of  Iha  Commiliee  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Aninal  Hagnetisai ;  Georgcl,  Di  la  Piywi- 
lltgitdu  Syiliau  Nrrvtux,  lome  i„n,  267-,  and  Thi  Cuctapitdia  of  Practical 
Maiidni.  Btlicle  Somkikbdlum.  t  Vol.  rii„  p.  SI" 
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inevitably  recalls  its  appropriate  idea,  is  another  familiar  illastration  of 
memory  by  association.  Such  associations  vary  from  the  closest  possible 
approximation  with  simple  memory  to  the  most  remote,  incongruous,  and 
artificial  associations  that  exist. 

**  To  commence  with  Simple  Memory.  One  of  the  most  striking  yarie- 
ties  entitled  to  be  ranked  in  this  division,  is  that  wherein  an  individual  is 
capable  of  remembering  a  great  number  of  ideas,  whether  they  be  chiefly 
of  shapes,  sounds,  objects,  colours,  or  whatever  else.  The  remembrance 
of  them  may  be  lasting  or  transitory  ;  it  may  be  orderly  or  without  arrange- 
ment ;  the  individual  may  be  rapid  or  slow  in  reproducing  impressions 
previously  formed.  Such  a  memory,  in  short,  may  be  indefinitely  varied 
in  every  other  respect,  excepting  that  named  as  its  distinguishing  mark, 
▼iz.,  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  remembered.  I  have  seen  several  individu- 
als exhibiting;  a  memory  of  this  kind,  but  varying  greatly  among  themselves 
in  the  duration,  clearness,  readiness,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  ideas 
remembered.  It  is  this  variety  which  is  commonly  meant  by  the  frequent 
expressions  *  a  good '  or  '  a  ffreat  memory,'  although  by  no  means  inva- 
riably so.  It  appears  essentml  to  attaining  a  first  rank  in  most  depart- 
ments of  science  and  literature,  and  is  the  variety  which  led  Gall  to  the 
discovery  of  the  intellectual  organs,  the  condition  on  which  it  depends 
seeming  to  be  large  organic  developement.  They  who  take  in  and  remem- 
ber the  greatest  number  of  ideas  at  once,  whether, the  same  ideas  be 
remembered  for  a  long  period,  or  be  shortly  supplanted  by  others,  have, 
cateris  paributf  the  largest  organic  developement.  I  have  observed  in 
botanists,  having  Language  and  Individuality  but  moderately  developed, 
the  power  of  remembering  for  a  long  period,  and  with  accuracy,  a  limited 
number  of  plants,  their  names  and  peculiar  distinctive  chaYacteristics,  as, 
for  instance,  those  of  a  particular  garden,  district,  or  country  ;  but,  on 
expanding  their  range  of  observation,  they  forget  the  former,  apparently 
from  a  difficulty  of  retaining  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  in  a  small  organ 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  will  write  systems  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  which  implies  an  amount  of  individual  knowledge 
almost  incomprehensible  to  a  small  developement.  The  mask  of  Sir 
James  Smith,  whose  principal  botanical  skill  lay  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  names  which  botanists  and  others  had,  at  different  periods,  applied 
to  the  same  plant,  shows  Language  to  have  been  large,  and,  in  consequence, 
he  remembered  many  names.  Individunlity  and  Form  are  both  well  de- 
veloped, but  these  two  organs  I  have  seen  relatively  superior  in  some  of 
the  best  specific  botanists  of  Britain,  who  remember  the  plants  themselves 
better  than  their  names.  This  variety  of  memory  would  be  appropriately 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  extensive.  As,  however,  it  depends  essen- 
tially on  large  organic  developement,  which  scarcely  any  person  possesses 
in  every  faculty,  this  memory  is  more  or  less  partial,  that  Is,  hmited  in 
respect  to  the  kind  of  ideas  remembered ;  so  that,  in  order  to  characte- 
rize it  with  precision,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say,  an  extensive  memory 
of  words,  of  colour,  of  sounds,  or  whatever'  else  it  might  happen  to  be. 
Many  persons  mistake  the  limit  in  kind  for  one  of  degree  only,  and  lament 
in  general  terms  their  deficiency  of  memory,  when  in  reality  they  possess 
an  extensive  memory  for  one  range  of  ideas  combined  with  a  limited  me- 
mory for  another ;  the  deficiency,  bein^r  most  felt  by  the  inconvenience 
it  occasions,  is  taken  as  the  general  criterion.  Exercise  seems  to  have 
less  influence  on  this  variety  than  it  has  over  others  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, probably  more  inHnencinff  the  direction  than  the  quantity  of  ideas 
remembered.  Linnsus,  Sheri&n,  Newton,  Johnson,  Cuvier,  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke  may  furnish  examples  of  the  extensive  memory,  and  that 
chiefly  in  one  particular  range  or  direction. 

*'  A.  second  variety  of  memory  is  that  of  nuen  who  are  capable  o 
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remambpring  tvhal  they  see,  hear,  or  do  during  a  very  long  ptriai;  ttioh 
mental  impreasians  appear  (o  bid  definncB  la  time,  and  to  bear  its  diily 
KtlrilionB  almost  wilhouL  change.  Whether  the  subjects  remecnhercd  be 
Tew  or  many,  Biid  of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  eiill  menial  imnges  of  Ihem 
once  formed  TemBiu  deep  and  dialinct.  Individuals  endowed  with  this 
VBriety  of  memarj  in  its  highest  degree,  will  orien  converse  neariy  as  easily 
ind  correctly  of  occnrrencea  years  gone  by,  as  olheri  do  of  those  nhich 
happened  but  a  week  befofe.  There  are  boya  who  will  learn  their  achooi 
tasks  with  ease  aud  rapidity,  but  just  a*  easily  and  rapidly  forget  ihem  ; 
the  lesson  which  was  perfect  last  vrealc,  is  to-day  a  dim  and  scarce  per- 
ceptible outline  of  something  that  has  once  been,  but  is  now  almost  effaced 
from  the  soft-moulded  tablets  of  momtiTy, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  some  of  their  achool- fellows,  whoso 

different,  yet  in  this  respect  attended  with  Ihe  mnst  dissimilar  results. 
The  task  of  last  week  or  month  is  neatly  as  fresh  la  memoiy  as  thougli 
4  had  been  learned  but  yesterday,  and  they  wandsr  how  others  can  forget 
■D  quickly,  while  these  in  turn  aro  astonished  that  such  retentireness  of 
memory  canBiist  in  any  ono.  ft  seeiniyetanunsoked  problem  on  what 
organic  peculiarity  this  depeoda.  That  it  is  not  attributable  to  atze,  or 
M  least  to  size  alone,  every  day's  experience  muat  assure  us  ;  and  all 
that  can  at  preaenl  be  suggested  in  regard  >o  it  is,  that  qaalily  tatbor  than 
quttndty  of  brain  is  the  condition  whereon  il  ia  dependent.  It  seems  to 
be  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  slowneas  in  action,  > 
want  of  that  rapidity  in  the  flowof  ideas  characteristic  of  the  neil  variety 

Ihe  same  peculiarity  in  the  composition  or  oualily  of  brain,  the  retentive- 
ness  of  former  ideas  being  connected  with  the  elowness  in  acquiring  itevr 
ones.  On  reading  this  to  the  Phrenological  Society,  a.  case  was  men- 
tioned of  a  gentleman  who.  after  learning  to  repeal  long  passages  in  a 
short  apace  of  time,  found  that  he  very  soon  forgot  them,  and  (hat,  when 
nrquired  with  more  slowness,  they  were  long  remembered.*  It  would 
Bppeufrom  thia,  that  the  slowness  jnscijuiring  ideas  ia  an  antecedent  to 
retentiveness ;  we  are  acarcely  authoiiied  to  say  a  csui^  for  both  the 
one  and  the  other  may,  and  moat  likeLy  do,  depend  on  some  (genenl  or 
temporary)  constitutional  condition  checking  rapidity.  The  epithet  rettn- 
live  would  pretty  correctly  deaignate  this  Tsriaty  of  memory,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  the  former,  with  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  combined.  I 
have  noticed  it  in  man  wllh  a  limited,  as  well  as  in  those  who  posaaas  an 
Bilensive,  memoiy  ;  bnt,  calirit  paritiut,  it  seems  most  marked  in  such 
individuala  as  engage  in  the  amalleat  vi 
an  effect  or  a  cause  of  oniformily  in  Isati 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  aeem  to  remember  with 
than  such  as  live  in  large  lowna;  and  ceitainly  they  ai 
imbibe  ideas  with  slowness  aid  deliberation.  Joined  wit 
memory.  It  constitutes  the  man  of  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  an  essential 
element  in  forming  a  scientilic  chaiBcler,  but  will  scarcely  make  a  witty 
or  ahowy  one.  Joseph  Hume,  Julius  Ctesar,  and  perhaps  Napoleon,  may 
ha  cited  as  examples  of  it. 

"  A  third  variety  of  Simple  Memory  la  chaiactetized  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  previoua  ideas  are  reproduced  in  the  mind.  One  after  another, 
or  one  doien  after  another  dozen,  previous  thoughts  and  impressions  ars 
renewed,  and  come  Soating  athwart  the  mental  eye  in  perpetual  change- 
■  Dr.  Aliererorahie,  in  his  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  100,  mpntiaM 
the  case  of  an  ai^r  who,  on  an  einerienry,  committed  his  part  to  memoiy 

iing  quickness,  but  in  a  very  short  time  completely  forgot  it. 

,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  leatned  with  slowneu  and  detili*- 
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ability  »iid  •ncpmion.  Tbef  any  ant«  io  •  ragalar,  eonneetad,  and  ayt 
Mttstie  acriM,  or  b«  poured  forth  in  the  moat  mixed  and  heterogeneoaa 
awmhiagwi,  like  the  rooltitiidiiMHia  oUa  podrida  of  a  masquemde,  or  the 
•ndlaaaly  varied  hoea  and  objecta  of  an  ezteoaive  landscape.  Rapidity 
of  ideaa  ia  the  eaaential  character  of  tbia  modification.  Whether  auch 
ida«a  be  correct  or  errooeoua,  limited  or  general,  connected  or  disordered, 
■earns  to  be  determined  by  other  cooditiona  different  from  those  on  which 

dependa  the  mere  quickneaa  of  their  reproduction Large  Lanffoage 

tad  Individaality,  with  great  rapidity,  tend  to  promote  punning  and  that 
■tyle  of  wit  deaigoated  aa  *  good  thinga,'  *  apropoa  remarka,'  *  clever  hita,' 
die.,  which  I  have  aeeo  greatly  manifeated  when  the  iMrgan  called  Wit 
haa  been  of  very  moderate  developement.  It  ia  perhapa  thia  rapidity  of 
memory  occurring  in  caaea  of  deficient  developement  of  Concentrative- 
Maa  Chat  eanaea  what  ia  commonly  termed  *  iar-fetched  wit,'  or  that  con- 
janctioo  of  widely  diaaimilas  and  unrelated  ideas  called  op  by  rapidity 

mneatrained  by  concentrated  action Rapidity  of  memory  ia  probably 

infloential  in  Mtermining  to  the  production  of  poetry,  being  evinced  in  the 
variety  of  ita  imagery,  and  what  one  of  the  fraternity  haa  well  exemplified 

ib  the  ezpreaaion  *  thronging  ianciea.' Rapidity  iu  exceas,  implying  a 

perpetual  tranaition  of  ideaa,  incapacitatea  for  acience ;  hence  we  rarely, 
if  ever,  find  firat  rank  in  science  and  poeCry,  or  science  and  wit,  in  the  aame 

KraoB.  Intermediate  gradatiopa  may  unite  both  in  nearly  equal  degree, 
noticing  the  ibrmer  variety,  I  had  aoggeated  the  rarity,  if  not  incompa- 
tibility, of  the  rapid  and  the  retentive  memoriea  coeziatiag  in  a  great 
deme ;  but  waa  informed,  on  reading  the  remark,  that  Professor  Mez* 
lofante,  of  Bologna,  eombioea  both  vapidity  and  retentiveness  of  verbal 
meiBory.  The  nervooa  tem|>erament  aeema  instrumental  in  giving  this 
qoali^  of  brain,  or  perhapa  might,,  with  more  correctneas,  be  regarded  as 
the  effect ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  pocoUar  to  the  dark  varieties  of  that 
temperament :  aome  of  the  moat  ainking  ezamplea  of  rapid  memory  I  have 
met  with  occur  in  peraons  of  Ught  complexion.  An  appropriate  mode  of 
distin|ruiahing  this  modification  of  memory  from  thoee  previously  men- 
tioned, would  be  by  attaching  to  it  the  epithet  rttoid.  Mias  Pratt,  quoted 
in  the  phrenological  works  as  an  exam|Ne  of  large  Individuality,  may  be 
eited  as  an  instance  of  rapid  comnined  with  extensive  memory  of  objects 
and  occuneocea. 

**  Nearly  allied  to,  but  by  oe  meaiia  alwaya  coexistent  with,  the  rapid 
memory  is  rudinett  of  memory,  or  the  jpower  of  immediately  directing 
it  to  any  given  subject.  There  are  men  of  co.iaiderable  rapidity  and  diver- 
aity  of  ideas,  who,  if  auddenly  aaked  the  aimplest  question  concerning  any 
matter  not  joat  then  occupying  their  thoughts,  find  great  difficulty  in 
taming  the  current  of  their  ideaa  into  a  new  channel,  or  opening  a  new 
spring.  They  thna  aeem,  both  to  themeelvea  and  others,  to  be  remarkably 
daficient  in  memory.  Inequality  of  developement  probably  tenda  to  in- 
oraase  this  peculiar  defect,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Cooceotrativeneas 

and  Seoretiveneas,  one  or  both,  are  also  concerned I  have  but  few 

•beervationa  on  the  developement  of  individuals  whose  memory  presents 
thia  modification,  but  it  aeems  in  perfection  when  large  Secretiveness, 
Concentrativeness,  and  the  anterior  lobe,  especially  Individuality,  are 
combined  with  rapidity,  and  to  be  proportionally  injured  by  the  abduction 
of  any  one  of  these  requisites.  I  have  aeen  an  inatance  of  this  prompt- 
ness of  memory  in  a  case  where  the  knowing  organs,  particularly  Individu- 
ality and  Eventuality,  with  Secretiveness,  were  large,  Concentrativeness 
and  the  reflecting  organa  rather  above  moderate,  with  a  medium  degree 
#f  rapidity  and  rtjtentiveoeaa  of  memory.  The  epithet  rtadjf  or  vrompt 
may  deaignate  this  variety  of  memory,  which  probably  occurred  in  ooike^ 
Pitt,  Gorraii,  tod  Sheridan. 
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"To  tha  preceding  pocuUarilioe  of  memory  thero  yel  lemajai  lo  Iw 
added  miolliar,  which,  from  its  iaQuence  over  memory,  by  asBOciation,  may 
ba  vienred  aa  Ihe  tranaiiion  and  connecting  link  between  Ihe  two  ariilicial 
^iviaians  here  mEide.  I  mean  pdrlial  ineinary.  or  [hat  iimiled  to  parlicular 
ranges  of  idcna.  The  conneilan  between  partial  tnemoiy  aiid  ptopoitioa- 
■le  developement  of  the  cerebral  organs  is  ao  completely  one  of  the  Ibun- 
^ktian-Blonss  of  Phrenology,  that  it  laUBt  be  quite  unnecBBgarj  to  say 

partial  memory,  dependent  «a  tliia  cauan,  is  exhibited  only  in  (be  Jiatari 
v!  UiB  ideas,  us  those  ol  colour  in  coatradisunction  to  Bhape,  or  «bape  in 

JUDGMENT,  in  the  melaphyaical  sense,  belongs  to  the  KtVLiCTiMa 
racullies  nlone.  The  knowing  facutliea,  however,  miy  also  bo  said  la 
judge :  the  faculty  of  Tune,  fur  example,  may  be  agreeably  or  disagrce- 
pty  affected,  mid  in  this  way  may  judge  of  souuda  ;  but  Judgment,  in  the 
jiroper  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  n  perception  of  adaptation,  of  retalion, 
of  lilneBs,  or  of  the  connaiion  bctwoen  means  and  an  end,  and  belong! 
tDtirely  to  the  reflecting  powers.  Theee,  as  well  as  the  knowing  facultiea, 
baYO  Perception.  Memory,  and  ImaeinBlion.  Causality,  for  example, 
piTCcivca  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  also  reiaembert  and  inta- 
ginEs  that  relation,  just  as  Locality  perceivsB,  remembers,  and  imaginea 
the  relative  posiiion  of  objects.  Hence,  Judgment  ia  the  decision  of  the 
nSecting  faculties  Bpon  the  feelings  Tumiahedby  the  propensities  and  sen- 
limenta,  and  upoQ  the  ideas  furriiahed  by  tlio  whole  intellectual  faculties. 
Tliia  I  conceive  to  be  ^e  strictly  phrenological  analysis  of  Judgoieat ;  but 
tills  term,  in  the  popular  sense,  haa  a  more  eilenaive  significalion.  Il  ig  a 
common  observalion  lo  say  of  an  individual,  that  he  pusseues  an  acute 
or  even  profound  intellect,  but  that  ho  is  destitute  of  judgment.  Thia 
apparenl  paradox  n:iay  be  eiplained  in  two  vrayi,  First ;  by  ■>  an  acute  or 
profound  intellect  "  is  frequently  oieanl  a  grea^  but  limited,  lalenl,  which 
would  refer  la  aomfl  of  the  knowing  faculties.  Thus,  a  person  may  be 
distinguished  for  ability  in  malhemalicB  or  painting,  and  not  he  eminent 
for  reflection  or  judgment,  in  the  stricter  sense.  There  ia.  however,  a 
secnnd  eiplauatian,  which  is  preferable.  To  judge  of  the  lino  of  conduct 
proper  to  he  followed  in  the  aQaira  of  life,  it,is  necessary  la  feel  correctly 
us  well  as  10  raaaon  deeply  ;  oi  rather,  it  ia  moTt  necessary  to  feel  rightly 
than  lo  redeil.  Hence,  if  an  individual  possess  very  powerful  reflecting 
faculties,  aueh  as  Lord  Bacon  enjoyed,  and  be  deficient  in  Conscientious- 
helm',  liable  to  he  carried  from  her  cou'rso  by  every  wind  and  current. 
The  reflecting  faculties  give  the  power  of  thinking  profoundly,  but  C!on- 
acienliousnesa  and  the  other  sentiments  are  necessary  to  furnish  correct 
feeling,  by  which  practical  conduct  may  be  regulaled.  Indeed,  Lord 
Bacon  affords  a  strikmg  example,  how  poor  an  endowment  inteliecl — even 
the  most  transcendent — is,  when  not  accompanied  by  upright  sentiments. 
That  mind  which  embraced,  in  one  comprehensive  graap,  Ihe  whole  circle 
of  the  Bciencea,  and  pointed  out,  with  a  aurpriaing  sagacity,  the  modes  in 
which  Ihey  might  host  be  cnllivated — that  mind,  in  short,  which  antici- 
pated the  pragresa  of  the  human  nndecslanding  by  a  eenlury  and  a  half — 
possessed  so  little  jadgmaU,  so  little  of  sound  and  practical  sense,  aa  to 
become  iha  accuser,  and  even  defamer,  of  Easei,  his  early  pairoii  and 
friend  ;  to  pollute  the  seat  of  justice  by  corruption  and  bribery  ;  and  lo 
stoop  lo  the  bageat  flattery  of  a  weak  king,  all  for  the  gratification  of  ■ 
contcmplitile  ambilinn.  Never  wai  delusion  more  complete.  He  fell  intc 
an  abyss  of  degrsdatioo  from  which  ho  never  ascended;  and  to  this  da.i 
Ihe  darkness  of  bis  moral  reputation  forms  i  lanteiABbXe  caw.»w.  Vn  ^^aia 
brilliancy  of  his  intellectual  fame.     There  -saa  \veta  On.e  ww»^.  ti"»i>s« 
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d«r«ct  of  juigment ;  and  with  such  nflecting  powers  m  Im  pniinnad,  tiw 
source  of  hi»  rrrors  could  lie  only  in  the  sentimentSt  deficient  in  mhm 
of  which  prevented  hi  in  from  feeling  rightly,  end  of  course  withheld  frm 
hit  understanding  the  dsta  from  whwh  sound  conclusione  respecting 
conduct  could  be  drawn. 

In  common  life  the  effect  of  the  feelings  in  originstiiig  opuuQii  b  by  far 
too  little  attended  to.     We  frequently  hear  persons  carrying  on  sngiy 
disputations,  with  a  view  to  convince  each  other*s  understaDdings ;  when, 
in  fact,  the  cauae  of  their  difference  lies  in  a  feeling,  so  thaty  if  tt  could  bs 
made  the  samo  in  both,  no  disagreement  would  exist.     It  is  rommee  itt 
such  cases  to  say,  **  My  sentiments  are  entirely  different  from  yoars  ;**  a 
form  of  expression  which  is  strictly  philosophical,  and  harmooiiae  with  the 
explanation  now  given  :  but  the  parties  do  not  perceive  that  a  **  eeotime&t,** 
in  the  strict  sense,  or  in  popular  language  a  '*  feeling,**  cannot  be  coomra- 
nicated  by  argument ;  and  hence  they  maintain  the  controversj  bj  an 
address  to  the  undcrstandins  alone,  and  generally  with  no  eatiefactoiy 
result.     If,  on  the  oilier  hand,  two  persons  meet,  whose  proponeities  and 
sentiments  harmonize,  their  **  sentiments,"  in  the  popular  senee»geneiaUy 
coincide,  although,  in  the  depth  of  their  intellectual  powers,  there  may  be 
considerable  disparity.     In  estimating,  therefore,  the  degree  of  eound  and 
practical  judgment  for  the  affairs  of  life,  the  good  sense  or  mother-wit,  of 
any  individual,  we  ought  not  to  contine  our  attention  to  the  forehead  alone, 
under  the  notion  that  it  is  exclusively  the  seat  of  jud^ent ;  but  lo  look 
first  to  the  temperament,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  activity  of  the  brain, 
and  next  at  the  combination  of  organs ;  for  we  shall  invariably  find  sound 
sense  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  an  equable  developetpeot  of  all  the 
organs,  those  of  the  morul  sentiments  and  intellect  rather  predominating. 
There  are  then  no  exaggerated  and  no  defective  powers  ;  ao  that  no  de- 
sires assume  an  undue  ascendency,  and  no  emotions  are  ao  feeble  as  not 
to  be  adequately  experienced.     This  combination  ia  rare,  and  hence  high 
practical  sense  is  more  uncommon  than  great  partial  talent.     A  person 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  possessing  the  forehead  of  an  idiot,  who  yet  had 
conducted  himself  with  remarkable  prudence  and  success  in  trade,  and,  by 
his  estimable  qualities,  had  gained  the  esteem  of  the  little  circle  in  which 
he  moved.     On  examination,  I  found  a  fine  nervous  and  sanguine  tern- 

{)erament,  and  a  forehead  greatly  retreating  indeed,  but  with  a  full  deve- 
opement  of  the  knowing  organs ;  and,  on  turning  to  the  region  of  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  the  former  were  found  in  fair  proportion, 
with  an  excellent  developement  of  the  latter.  Conscientiousness,  Vene- 
ration, Benevolence,  Love  of -Approbation,  Adhesiveness,  and  Cautious- 
ness were  all  large ;  and  the  sources  of  his  prudence,  good  sense,  and 
amiable  qualities  were  at  once  apparent.  To  show  that  Phrenology  and 
the  head  were  not  at  variance,  1  inquired  into  his  powers  of  logical  or 
profound  argumentation  ;  when  his  friend  said,  that,  although  be  was  fond 
of  reading,  his  acquaintances  were  surprised  that  he  never  learned  the 
meaning  of  a  great  many  plain  words ;  and,  on  asking  what  these  were, 
I  found  them  to  be  abstract  terms  and  expressions,  significant  of  ideas 
formed  by  Causality  and  Comparison.  The  individual  in  question  not 
only  could  not  reason  consecutively,  but  in  ordinary  discourse  misapplied, 
and  seemed  not  to  understand,  the  terms  now  adverted  to.  Thie  was 
exactly  what  a  phrenologist  would  have  predicted. 

In  describing,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  reflecting  faculties  in  ordinary 
life,  I  would  say  that  the  propensities  and  sentiments  furnish  the  chief  do- 
sires  which  prompt  to  action,  and  the  feelings  which  regulate  conduct ; 
while  reflection,  without  being  able  to  alter  their  nature,  judges  of  the 
motives  presented  by  them  to  its  consideration — taking  in  an  extent  of 
view,  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  intellectual  oigana 
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.Tha  iDlellecl  becames  acquainted  wilh  the  mental  facutLieg  and  Iheic  dc- 
wlih  the  eitemal  world,  and  with  the  reUtioneeubsistinglielween  il 
;io  mind,  and  judgea  of  the  means  by  which  iha  desires  m»y  obtsiD 
gratification,  and  also  of  the  consequences  of  indulgence ;  and,  hy  pre- 
JHDtings  prospect  of  good  or  evil  as  the  uJlimale  lesult,  it  thus  conilitules 
'  ''  B  legulaling  and  duecting  pawer.  The  inQuence  of  the  prepensitiei 
'  enliments  in  biaseing  the  judgment  maj  be  Ihua  explained  :  If  Cau- 
nesi  ho  eicesGively  large  and  Hope  smnll,  ibis  cambiaation  will  pre- 
dismal  forebodings  to  the  mind  ;  and  the  undecslanding  will  not  he 
to  alter  the  feelings  so  as  to  render  cheery  and  brilliant  scenes  which 
Ihej  lingo  with  melancholy  and  gloom.  If  Hope  be  very  large  and  Cau- 
liousneas  very  small,  then  the  most  delusive  anticipations  of  felicity  will 
be  suggested,  and  the  understanding  vrill  see  objects  under  this  impteBsion. 
Tf,  agam,  lioth  Cautiousness  and  Hope  be  large,  each  will  furnish  its  own 
emntions  on  the  objects  of  contemplalion  ;  and  the  understanding  now 
having  two  views,  will  poaiesa  elements  forjudging,  and  be  able,  by  com- 
paring, to  come  to  a  sound  determination  between  ihem.  Hence,  as 
already  obseived,  a  sound  practicJl  judgment  ii  the  result  of  a  favourable 
combination  of  all  the  organs,  sustained  by  an  active  lemperameoi  and 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  they  enable  us  to  eiplain  why,  among 
lawyers,  a  bad  pleader  somelimes  makes  a  good  judge,  and  vice  verta. 
To  a  pleader  intellect  and  propensity  are  mote  essential  than  Conscien- 
tiousness. To  a  judge,  on  the  other  hand,  great  moral  organs  are  indis- 
Ensable ;  for,  without  an  ample  developemcnt  of  them,  hia  intellect  is 
bis  to  be  led  astray  by  subtleties  and  false  views,  and  in  his  decisions 
the  grand  element  of  justice  will  bewaiiitng.  I  have  nnticed,  that,  where 
ConscientionsnesB  ia  large  in  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  pleading  a  bad  cause, 
he  cannot  avoid  betraying,  by  hia  natural  manner,  his  impiession  that  he 
is  in  the  wiong.  Ha  in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient,  views  all  cases  as 
queations  of  opinioo,  and  contends  for  victory  with  that  ardour  which  the 
other  can  display  only  when  advocating  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  same  piiociples  enable  ua  la  judge  of  the  propriety  of  a  veiy  im- 
potunt  rogolalion  in  one  of  the  institutions  of  our  country — I  mean  the 
requisite  of  unanimily  in  juries  in  civil  causes.  If  Iwo  individuals  were 
Consiilnted  umpires  on  a  claim  of  damages  for  defamation,  and  if  one  of 
them  possessed  from  nature  an  immense  Love  of  Approbation — judging 
from  his  own  feelings,  he  woold  rather  suSer  death  than  live  defamed ; 
while  the  other,  if  he  was,  by  natural  constitutioo.  extremely  doRcienl  in 
thia  sentiment,  could  pass  his  daya  unmoved  by  the  censures  nr  applauses  of 
the  world :  and  the  two  coold  not,  by  any  efforts  of  Iheir  understandings, 
come  to  view  tbe  injury  sustained  by  Ibe  plaintiff  in  the  same  light,  or 
■giee  about  the  amount  of  damages  which  would  conslituta  an  equitable 
compensation  for  the  slander.  The  one  most  either  surrender  his  con- 
science to  the  other,  or  allow  a  third  party  to  decide  between  ihem  ;  for 
real  unanimity  u  excluded  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  minds.  No 
axerciaa  of  the  tindentanding  will  produce  it.  Even  the  intellectual  per- 
ceptions of  jurymen  differ.  If  one  bv  very  deficient  In  the  reflecting 
organs,  be  will  forgot  the  inferential  evidence  and  conclusions  as  fast  as 
they  are  staled  to  him,  and  hence  he  may  regard  a  point  ss  not  proved, 
which  appears  demonstrated  to  another  in  whom  the  reflecting  organs  are 
large.  It  is  difficult  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  thai  legislators  which  is 
so  ignorant  of  the  humao  mind  as  to  imagine  that  men  can  by  argument, 
if  they  will,  arrive  at  one  conclusion  in  such  eases  ;  or  which,  if  it  knows 
that  ihey  cannnt  agree,  nevertheless  conceives  it  profound  and  beneficial 
to  require  ■  verdict  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constitution  of  tho  mind- 
to  produce  an  apptaranct  of  unanimity,  where  the  tubilvui  ' 
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■Me.  Mtnj  arguments  hare  been  broagfat  forward  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  this  question :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  mode  of  judging  of  it 
afforded  by  Phrenology  carnes  as  to  the  ultimate  principles  at  once.  If 
it  be  naturally  in  the  power  of  men,  by  honest  efforts,  to  see  questions 
of  conduct,  such  as  occur  before  jury-courts,  in  the  same  light,  then 
unanimity  should  be  required ;  but  if  this  perfect  harmony  of  sentiment 
be  excluded  by  nature,  it  is  mere  imbecility  to  pretend  to  bring  it 
about  by  an  act  of  parliament.  Accordingly,  nature  prevails  here  as 
hi  every  other  case;  for  all  sensible  jurors,  before  commencing  their 
deliberations,  arrange  that  the  minority  shall  yield  to  the  majority ;  and 
the  only  effects  of  the  law  are  to  put  It  in  the  power  of  some  very  ob- 
stinate or  yeiy  wicked  individual  to  force  his  fellows  into  the  adoption 
of  his  opinion — ^which,  from  his  standing  alone,  will,  on  the  ordinary 
chances,  be  placed  at  an  extreme  point  in  the  scale  of  absurdity ; — or  else 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  parties,  by  depriving  them  altogether  of  a  verdict. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  requisite  of  unanimity  prepuces  attention  in 
the  jury  to  the  case,  and  discussion  of  the  subject  among  themselves. 
This  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  true,  but  even  with  every  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  discussion,  unanimity  in  general  is  morally  impossible.  They 
are  not  obvious  questions  of  evidence  or  right,  in  which  all  men  may 
agree,  that  comes  most  frequently  before  courts  of  justice  ;  but  difficult 
cases,  in  which  the  most  conscientious  and  enlightened  may  differ  in 
opinion.  Out  of  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  there  is  always  a  risk  th^it  two 
or  more  may  be  the  antipodes  of  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  to 
each  other.  Under  the  present  system  such  individuals  must  yield  un- 
convinced. It  appears  to  me  that,  by  leaving  out  the  extremes,  and  re- 
quiring a  majority  of  three -foihths,  of  some  such  proportion,  the  advantages 
of  discussion  would  be  gained,  and  the  evil  of  the  great  body  of  the  jury 
being  forced  into  a  verdict  by  one  obstinate  individual,  might  be  avoided. 
A  proposition  voluntarily  assented  to  by  nine  men  out  of  twelve,  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  than  one  modified  by  mutual  concessions  to  conciliate, 
but  not  to  acUitfy^  the  whole. 

Having  now  discussed  the  metaphysical  faculties  of  Perception,  Con- 
ception, Imagination,  Memory,  and  Judgment,  and  shoWn  them  to  be 
merely  modes  of  action  of  the  faculties  disclosed  by  Phrenology,  with 
which  the  metaphysicians  were  unacquainted,  I  proceed  to  notice  seveiai 
other  mental  operations  and  affections,  which  make  a  figure  in  the  com- 
mon systems  of  mental  philosophy,  imd  to  refer  them  also  to  their  princi* 
pies  in  this  science. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  means  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  its 
own  existence  and  operations.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  denies  that  it  is  a 
power,  or  anything  different  from  sensation,  emotion,  or  thought,  exist- 
ing at  any  moment  in  the  mind.  It  gives  us  no  intimation  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  organs,  and  reveals  to  us  only  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
leaving  us  entirely  in  the  dark  regarding  the  mental  affections  of  others, 
where  they  differ  from  our  own.  Hence,  by  reflecting  on  consciousness, 
which  the  metaphysicians  chiefly  did,  as  their  means  of  studying  the 
mind,  we  can  discover  nothing  concerning  the  organs  by  which  the  facul- 
ties act,  and  run  sreat  risk  of  forming  erroneous  views  of  human  nature, 
by  supposing  maiuiind  in  general  constituted  exactly  like  ourselves. 

Each  organ  conimunicates  consciousness  of  the  feielings  and  ideas 
which  it  serves  to  manifest :  thus,  if  the  organ  of  Tune  be  extremely  de- 
ficient, the  individual  will  not  be  able  to  attain^onscionsness  of  melody  ; 
a  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  is  extremely  small,  will  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  or  of  its  obligations ;  one  in  whom 
Veneration  is  very  feeble,  will  not  be  conscious  of  the  emotion  of  pidty. 
If  wo  place  individuals  so  constituted  in  situations  reqoirinf  -^-^^ 
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IS  of  Iheae  emoliuns  fur  the  direction  of  [heir  conduct,  we  shall 
be  dlaappoinled.  Tfae  metaphfiiciam  who  atudiad  Ihn  philoiophy  of 
■nind  bir  reflecting  on  iheir  own  go nicio anneal,  could  not  aucceed  in  dit- 
forering  the  priniitiio  faculliea,  becaaae  thej  vieie  nol  conacmua  of  thow 
vuhoaeorgBna  werevery  deficient  in  Iheu  own  bnina,  nor  of  those  which  did 
tiot  givetilRiriiDpvUea  in  the  retiremonC  of  a  phitoaophiul  itndy  ;  euch  as 
uombstivsneai.  SeCioIiveneM,  and  AcqniaiLiTenesa.  Farlher,  eonacioua- 
.leaa  being  eingle,  [hey  could  not  d<*co«*r  a  pluralily  of  poweri  attacbed 
M  a  variety  of  orgaiiB.  On  tbeolber  hand,  when  the  organ ■  arc  Iirge  anit 
.he  lemperanient  sctiie,  ii;tenae  comcioueneas  of  Iha  cotresponding  feel- 
ings and  ideaa  t«  eipeiienced  :  and  ■oine  peraont,  mialikiiig  lli«  emotions 
■rising  in  thin  manner  from  Wonrler,  Veneration,  and  oihei  f»cullie«,  for 
•upriiiilural  communicattona,  fall  into  fsnnticiani  snd  auperstilion. 

No  ealisrsclory  explinalion  hu  yet  been  given  why  c<H]sciouBneas  is 

double.  There  are  casea  on  record  of  double  conaciouitneaa,  apparently 
from  the  two  hernia pherea  of  the  brain  being  in  oppniiie  conditiona. 
'■Tiedeonnn,"»ayeUr.  Sfiurtheim,  "reUtes  ihe  eaieof  one  Moaer,  who 
was  inune  on  one  side,  and  obsnrTed  hii  insanity  with  the  other.  Dr. 
Gall  attended  ■  miniater  ilmilarly  afflicted :  for  three  years  he  heard 
himaetr  reproached  and  abuiGd  on  his  led  aide  ;  with  hia  right  he  com- 
moDly Mppreciated  the  madneaiorhia  leftside — aomelimea,  hoHevBr, when 
jtreriali  and  unwell,  he  did  not  judge  properly.  Long  after  getting  rid 
of  this  ainguUr  diiorJer,  anger,  ori  greater  indulgence  in  wins  than  usual, 
induced  a  tendency  to  lelapso."'  Dr.  Caldwell  atatee,  in  ajluiion  to  these 
inataiicea,  (hat  "  another  case  perfectly  analogoua,  produced  by  n  fall  fiom 
a  horse,  exists  in  Kentucky,  not  far  from  Leiingion."4  1  have  received 
a  comniunicatioii  of  a  caee  of  a  iimiUr  nature  from  n  gentleman  who  was 

the  subject  of  il.    In  a  letter,  dated  36cb  June,  1836,  the  Keveiend  K 

fi wriiea  to  me  thua:  "You  hawe  heard,  no  doubt,of  persons  being 

deranged  with  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  setting  iheniielvea  right 
with  ilie  oiher.     Gall  and  Tiaaot,  I  thoik,  both  mention  inch  case*.     A 

■go,  which  may  perhaps  i 

All  at  once  I  anmisd  It 
mote  intelligibly,  I  read  : 

ract'way,  and  [readitli 
-  There  appeared  to  be  two  diatincl  minda,  in  fact,  at  work  at  ifie  same  page, 
tt  the  aime  time,  which  continaed  after  I  closed  my  book  and  went  to 
led.  The  next  morning  the  aensalJon  waa  gone,  and  I  bare  not  dis- 
tinctly experienced  anytbing  of  the  kind  aince.  Do  yon  not  thlnlt  thai  a 
diSetent  slate  of  activity  in  the  two  hemispherea  of  the  brain — perhapa 
in  the  region  of  Ideality  and  Marvel laosneia — may  account  for  this  *  Il 
il  certainly  diBerentfrom  what  is  called  double  vision,  far  1  fellcooackma 
qf  reading  only  one  page."  Additional  facts,  illuttrativs  of  divided  con- 
Kio-'saeas,  are  given  al  pages  102  and  3S9. 

ti  i.sB  been  argued  by  soma  skeptics  that  the  human  mind  possesses  no 
lerlain  knowledge ;  because,  not  only  Ihe  aanaes  and  underiuinding 
Bccaaionally  deceive  us,  bot  even  Consciousneas  itaelf  gives  false  intinn- 
lions:  thus,  ■  man  whoae  leg  ha*  b«en  ampolated,  is  sometimes  aon- 
(ciouB,  yean  after  the  opeiation.  of  a  pain  in  the  loe  of  the  lost  foot  i  oi 
a  patiei  t  auSeriiig  under  chronic  diaease  of  the  liver,  fpeU  no  uneaaineaa 
in  It,  but  ia  coiiBciouB  of  a  pain  at  Ihe  lop  of  Ihe  right  shoulder.  The 
answer  lo  this  argument  is.  Ibst  each  nene  uvlfacuU'] 'tns  \Bc.«vi«&k 
.    *  J'ArnB/cgy,  p.  37.  f  EIcTMnIs  d/ Phr(!>u)loE^,'ii»4vi\.-»,V'*'~ 
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dcfiniM  conttitntion,  in  virloe  of  which  it  fifM  Cf  lUin  inlimHiot  wha 
feflected  in  a  particalar  maoner  ;  when  the  nenre  of  the  loe,  for  ezaiii|ilc^ 
ia  aflccted,  the  ner?«  itielf  givet  coMciousneaa  of  pain.  aceompMiied  bf 
on  instinctive  reference  to  its  teat.  After  the  leg  baa  boon  ampotoiej, 
part  of  the  nerve  remains,  and,  when  adectod  m  iho  mumm  Bumar  m 
while  the  toe  existed,  it  communicates  the  impresaioa  which  belonged  to 
it  in  iu  entire  stste.  In  this  there  is  no  deceplioD ;  becaoae  the  nerrs 
which  originally  intimated  pain  in  the  toe,  ia  affected  in  ibe  samo  manna 
ns  it  was  when  the  toe  existed.  In  like  manner,  the  lifer  itaelf  poaaessei 
little  sensibility,  but  the  phrenic  nenre  which  is  rtmified  oo  it  coaimiini- 
cates  with  the  shoulder  ;  and  the  nerve,  beinjf  highly  BeneitiTe,  m  affected 
by  the  sute  of  the  liver,  and  produces  pain  lo  toe  aboolder.  The  nerve 
in  this  case  is  reslly  affected,  and  the  pain  is  the  correct  indieetion  of  its 
aute.  It  is  the  office  of  Causality  to  discover  the  eaosee  of  ibeee  allec- 
ttons,  that  of  Consciousness  being  limited  to  the  intimation  of  the  sen- 
sations themselves.  Every  deranffement  of  an  organ  of  aenaatioo  or 
perception  is  accompanied  by  disorder  of  consciousoesa  to  a  correspond- 
ing extent :  thus,  in  jaundice  the  mind  has  coosciouaneea  of  all  objects 
being  yellow  ;  in  cases  like  that  of  Mias  S.  L.,  detailed  on  p.  359,  there 
is  consciousness  of  disturbed  equilibrium ;  in  snch  cases  as  that  of  Mr. 
Macnish,  p.  361,  consciousness  of  hearing  music  exists;  but  Carnality 
refers  these  perceptions  to  diseases  as  their  caases.  When  the  derange- 
ment embraces  the  organs  of  Causality  themselves,  the  power  of  diacruu- 
nating  the  impression  to  be  a  morbid  one  is  lost,  and  iasuiity  ia  eetablidied. 

It  would  be  of  much  practical  utility  to  teach  individuala  the  depen- 
dence of  consciousness  on  the  states  of  the  mental  organa,  ae  a  means  of 
inducing  them,  when  under  morbid  excitement,  to  distrast  their  own  im- 
pressions, Slid  seek  relief  from  sensible  advisers.  In  the  present  system 
of  educHtioii,  the  connexion  of  the  feelings  and  intellect  with  materisl 
organs  is  so  totally  ovpclooked,  and  every  emotion  and  perception  is 
represented  as  so  purely  mental,  that,  when  these  become  exalted  or  dis- 
ordered, ii  is  extremely  difficult  to  enable  the  individual  to  compn^iend 
how  they  can  be  delusive,  or  in  any  way  affected  by  corporeal  conditions: 
and  hence  he  suffers  much  uneasiness  in  secret,  avoids  recoorse  to  a  phy- 
sician, and  persists  in  acting  on  his  morbid  impressions  aa  if  they  were 
sound  ;  till  at  last  disease  is  permanently  established,  which,  under  more 
enlightened  guidance,  might  easily  have  been  averted,  or  cut  ehort  at  its 
commencement. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  feeling  of  personal 
identity  indicated  by  the  pronoun  /  is  connected  with  a  particular  organ, 
or  the  result  of  the  general  action  of  the  whole  organs.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  on  pases  102,  185,  313. 

ATTENTION  is  not  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  coosisto  merely  in  the 
application  of  the  knowing  or  reflecting  faculties  to  their  objects.  Thus, 
the  faculty  of  Tune,  excited  by  melody,  attends  to  notes ;  Caoaality,  ad- 
dressed by  a  demonstration,  attends  to  the  steps  of  the  argument ;  and 
the  other  faculties  of  the  intellect,  in  like  manner,  attend  to  their  varioaa 
objects.  Concentrativeness  gives  continuity  to  the  impressions  of  the 
faculties.  Individuality  and  Eventuality  direct  them  to  their  objects,  and 
Firmness  maintains  them  in  a  state  of  application — and  these  greatly  aid 
attention ;  but  still  attention,  in  itself,  is  a  mere  act  of  the  different  in* 
tellectual  faculties,  and  not  the  attribute  of  any  particular  power,  esta- 
oUahed  exclusively  for  its  production. 

4SS0CIATI0N.    The  metaphysicians  have  endeavoured,  by  reflect- 

">  their  own  consciousness,  to  discover  universal  laws,  by  which  tho 

•on  of  ideas  in  mankind  in  general  is  regulated.    They  imagine 

Nights  to  follow  each  other  in  an  established  order^  and  have  at- 
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leinpted  to  find  out  the  causes  sod  circumstances  which  dt^lermlne  the 
train.  Succesa  in  such  no  atlerapt  appears  to  iDe  la  be  imposiiible.  If 
we  wiahed  lo  ascertain  the  law*  by  which  the  aaccessian  or  nates  emilieit 
by  an  jEolJan  haip  is  regulated,  wa  should  endeavour  ID  disoover  the 
causes  wbicb  produced  thmn.  Similar  cauaes,  acting  in  siuular  circum- 
stances, produce  similar  effects  ;  but  i!  vie  vary  one  circumstancn  out  of 
a  thousand,  wa  cantiat  calculate  on  the  result.  Now,  the  cauaes  which 
deleimine  the  succession  of  notes  from  an  jEolian  liarp  are,  the  structure 
of  the  harp,  the  impetus  of  the  air,  and  the  order  in  which  it  excites  lbs 
various  strings.  Reader  all  these  circumstances  the  same  in  the  case  of 
every  harp,  and  the  same  succeiiionof  notes  may  beaasareiily  predicieil. 
But  if  the  aif,  that  emblem  of  inconstancy,  does  not  blow  twice  with  the 
aams  force  on  the  same  spot  in  a  month,  or  will  not  excite  the  aama 
atringa  twice  in  the  tame  order  of  succession  in  a  jear ;  and  if  no  two 
.lEolian  harps  can  be  mo'le,  in  every  particular  of  string,  form,  and  sub- 
stance, alike — who,  by  observing  Iha  notes  ariaing  from  one  harp,  will 
succeed  in  anfolding  the  laws  by  which  the  aucceasion  of  notes  fioni 
.Solian  harps  ia  general  may  be  datetmined,  whatever  may  he  their  aize, 
structure,  and  number  of  strings,  and  the  circumstance  a  in  which  Ihey 
are  placed  !  Thia  illuatration  is  completely  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
intetleclual  faculties.  Ideas  are  affeciians  of  lluie,'}iiat  m  notes  are  aOec- 
tions  of  the  alringa  of  the  harp.  These  affections  may  ariso  from  rtw 
internal  actiiily  of  the  faeutlies,  or  Siam  impressions  made  on  ibein  by 
external  objecla ;  and  there  ia  as  tittle  tegulatily  in  the  order  in  which 
tlie  eicitemeni  occurs,  as  in  the  breathing  of  the  air  on  the  strings.  And, 
lastly,  if  harps  may  vary  in  structure,  human  boinga  do  positively  differ 
in  the  relative  strength  of  their  powers.  Hence  the  sxme  impresaiona 
must  produce  very  different  effects,  or  introduce  very  different  ideas  into 
minds  dissimilarly  constituted  ',  and  haw,  amid  such  a  countless  variety 
of  causes,  can  similarity  of  effects  be  e;[pected1 

If  wa  place  a  number  of  persons  on  a  hill-top,  say  Arthur's  Seat,  over- 
looking a  champaign  country  and  the  saa,  and  bid  each  declara  hia 
thoughts,  we  shall  find  that  one.  with  Ideality  predominant,  will  ibink 
of  the  maguiGcence  of  nature,  the  bonndlc'sa  extent  of  the  ocean,  the 
vastneaa  of  the  mountains ;  and,  on  recalling  the  scene,  these  ideas  and 
emotions  will  be  Bssociated  with  il  in  his  mind  :  another,  with  great 
Causality  and  Cons  true  tiveneas,  and  little  Ideality,  will  admire  the  ikiU 
which  he  sees  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses  and  the  ships  :  one,  with  Benevolence  large,  will 
Ihink  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  people  who  inhabit  the  plain : 
another,  with  Acquisitiveness  active,  wilt  thmk  how  thevstions  branchea 
of  industry  will  pay  ;  one,  with  a  strong  Veneration,  will  probably  uke 
occasion  to  admirs  the  greatness  and  coodness  of  Cod  ;  and  soma  youth- 
ful lover  may  aeize  the  opportunity  af^rdod  by  the  remoteneaaorthe  spot 
from  human  obaervalion,  to  declare  a  passion  for  the  tovely  companion 
of  tiis  eacuraion.  Now.  the  mBtaphysician  expects  lo  find  out  laws,  by 
which,  on  Arthur's  Seat  being  afterward  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
these  individuats.  the  tiain  of  the  thoughls  of  each  in  relation  to  it  will 
be  regulated  ;  and  hs  hopes  10  arrive  al  this  result,  by  studying  the  train 
which  arises  in  his  own  mind  on  the.  hill  being  referred  lo  as  an  object 
of  Ihonghl.  Such  an  eipectaiinn  most  necessarily  be  fuule.  Each  of 
the  individuals  sugiposed  wonld,  on  the  mention  of  the  hill,  eipeiience  a 
train  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  first  impressions  which  he  received 
from  it,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  these.  As  well,  there- 
fore, (to  use  the  words  of  an  ingenious  phrenologist,)  may  we  expect,  by 
ttudying  the  forms  and  hues  of  the  clouds  which  flit  along  the  sky  lo-ilay. 
10  be  able  lo  discover  laws  bv  which   their  succession  will  be  regulated 
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to-morrow ;  as,  by  reflecting  on  the  ideas  which  pass  m  one  mind,  to 
discoyer  links  of  association,  by  which  ideas  in  the  minds  of  mankind  in 
general  will  be  imiformly  connected,  and  introduced  in  a  determinate 
succession. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  EUments  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
(chap,  v.,  part  ii.,  sect,  iii.,)  speaks  of  **  the  association  of  ideas  operating 
in  producing  new  principles  of  action,*'  and  names  avarice  as  one  of  them. 
He  says,  that  **  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  principle  of  action  is  arrifi- 
cial  ;*'  (p.  392.)  In  the  same 'page  he  adds,  that  **  there  must  be  some 
timit,  beyond  which  the  theory  of  association  cannot  possibly  be  carried ; 
for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the  formation  of  new  principles  of 
action^  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  other  principles  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  mind.  The  great  question,  then,  is,  when  are  we 
arrived  at  this  limit  t  or,  in  other  words,  when  are  we  arrived ''  (not  at 
the  primitive  faadlif^^  hut)  "  at  the  simple  and  original  laws  of  our  con* 
•titution  V  **  It  is  on  account  of  the  enjoyments,'*  says  he,  **  which  it 
enables  us  to  purchase,  that  money  is  originally  desired ;  and  yet,  in  pro- 
eess  of  time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are  associated 
with  it,  it  comes  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake ;  and  even  continues  to  be 
an  object  of  our  pursuit  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish  for  those  enjoy- 
ments which  it  enables  ns  to  command."  The  erroneous  nature  of  this 
mode  of  philosophizing  may  be  illustrated  by  directing  our  attention  to  the 
mental  organs.  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  habits  of  association  should 
create  a  new  organ  1  and  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Stewart's  hypothesis  neces- 
sarily leads  to,  if  by  principles  of  action  he  means  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  love  of  distinction,  for  example,  is  a  primitive  desire  arising  from 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  it  has  a  spe^fic  organ.  -  Money  serves  to  gra- 
tify this  desire.  According  to  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  there  is  no  organ 
giving  rise  to  the  love  of  money :  but,  in  "consequence  of  '*  the  agree- 
able impressions  which  are  associated  with  it,"  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
the  love  of  distinction,  the  love  of  money  becomes  itself  a  new  principle 
of  action ;  and,  as  all  principles  of  action  have  organs,  it  must  be  presumed 
to  create  an  organ  for  itself.  This  new  organ,  we  must  suppose,  causes 
money  "  to  be  an  object  of  our  pursuit  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish 
for  those  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  command,"  and  which  first 
called  the  organ  into  existence. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Stewart  never  saw  clearly  the  difference  between 
primitive  faculties  and  their  modes  of  action,  and  that  he  did  not  compre.- 
hend  the  real  philosophy  of  association.  The  new  principles  of  action  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Stewart  and  other  metaphysical  authors  to  be  produced  by 
association,  are  either  primitive  propensities  or  sentiments,  which  they 
have  erroneously  imagined  to  be  factitious,  or  the  results  merely  of  com- 
binations in  action  among  the  primitive  powers.  Mr.  Stewart,  as  we  have 
seen,  describes  the  love  of  money,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  states  con- 
science, as  new  principles  of  action  produced  by  association,  both  of  which, 
however,  are  referrible  directly  to  primitive  faculties  having  distinct  organs. 
Mr.  Stewart  regards  the  power  of  Taste  as  a  faculty  formed  by  particular 
habits  of  study ;  whereas  Taste  is  not  a  primitive  faculty  at  all^  but  the 
result  of  harmonious  action  in  the  primitive  powers.  Mr.  Stewart  also, 
as  remarked  on  p.  258,  confounds,  throughout  his  writings,  primitive 
faculties,  modes  of  action,  laws  of  action,  and  results  of  combinations  of 
Acuities ;  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other,  and  applying  the  same  language 
to  all,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  consistency  at  defiance. 

Although  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  find  any  law  or  principle  regulating 
the  association  of  one  idea  with  another,  the  mutual  influence  of  organs 
by  association  is  determinate.  There  are  also  natural  associations  be- 
tween certain  external  objects  and  the  internal  faculties  :  and,  lastly,  arti- 


b;  cQDcetvmg  an  object  in  diatress.  we  can  miss  Lha 
'  ;   by  concejvin^  ■  tplendid  «ccne  in  nature, 
if  aublimxr  and  beauty  produced  by  Ideality ; 
fe  Toading  ■  terrific  atory,  we  ire  aUle  to  etpeiienca  the  chilling  ernutiona 

the  organa  of  intellect  and  thoae  of  the  dirterpni  propansitres 

lis.      Indeed,  in  the  diaaectinn  of  the  hrsin.  ihn  cIoaKSI  reli' 

iu  (JlflTereiit  parta  la  peicoived,  combined  wiih  arrangeineiitt 

ibt  aepnnle  fnactiona  ;   but  thia  la  connexion  rather  than  naaociation 

Farther,   in  auneving  ihe   centbial   orgnna,  we   perceive   Ihem  lo  be 

tauiifully  aaaociated,  in  point  of  arr^n^ment,  for  the  purpoaea  of  mutual 

aistance  in  their  nctioo.     "  When  I  began."  >ays  Mr.  Scnlti'*  ■'  [ocorw 

Mfi  the  schedule  or  map  preeenied  to   ui  by  Dta.  Gall  aod  Spuralieiin, 

I  could  at  lirsl  >ee  none  of  th»  beauty  in  it,      [n  looking  over  tinir  JiM  of 

powers,  1  could  obaerva  no  order  or  ronnnxion  between  than.     Thewbole 
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found  in  iiatuie.     After  »  more  ailenlne  conaida- 

^ntion,  howBTer,  light  begin  lo  dawn  upon  me,  iind,  beginning  (o  consider 
jiba  ficultiei  in  a  certain  way,  Knd  to  group  them  after  accitmn  order,  tha 
Wbole  gradually  formed  themselves  befare  me  into  a  HyBlem  of  autpriimg 
ffmmetry ;  and,  liWe  the  diajointed  paru  of  an  anamorphosis,  when  aeen 
boai  ihe  proper  point  of  view,  collecting  themaeliiea  into  one  elegant  de- 
1^1  dehghCed  me  with  the  appearance  of  Ibatvery  orilerand  beauty  which 
fvhould  beforehand  have  expected  to  find  in  them.  In  a  scheme  such  as 
^llfcta,  where   wa  find  powers  which  are  annlogoua,  which   roaemhle  one 

Mm  another,  or  maluslly  aid  and  asaisi.  or  ennlrol  and  balance,  each  other, 
I  should  naturally  eKpecl  the  orginsof  those  powers  to  be  situated  near 
B  another,  and  in  auch  a  way  as  either  to  adjoin,  oi  at  leaai  to  admit  of 
eaajr  eommunicstron.  Accordingly,  we  find  this  to  be  the  case."  Ini- 
ajiiitely  above  Amalivenesa,  for  example,  we  see,  in  the  buat,  Philopro- 
nitiveueai.  giving  tha  lave  of  offapring.  and  Adbesiveneas,  producing 
I  propensity  U>  allachmenl.  the  three  togellier  constituting  the  group 
thedoniealic  feeling*.  Meit  to  them  we  find  Combat ivoneas  as  if  there 
TC  no  dearer  objecta  than  thoae  for  which  our  courage  could  be  eiertod. 
Ijoiiinig  Id  Coinbaliveneas  is  Deatnic  liven  ess  ;  the  formet  giving  bold- 
I  0*J"wlioiu  an  PhitTUtltgv.  "  'ffoniitg  a  SyilmofK  Vieur  •/  Hutvn  N«. 
a.     Edinburgh,  IS-^.     Dr.  Call  baa  a  lection  Ob  iVin  wtijKeL,  foa  \u  P<nc 
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neM  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  Utter  puttmg  peril  in  the  onset,  and  thmt- 
ening  him  with  destraciion. 

Amid  the  {difficulties  of  life  it  is  necessary  to  use,  not  only  CAation,  but 
tiso  so  much  of  secrecy  regarding  our  own  purposes,  at  not  to  carry  **  our 
hearts  on  our  sleeves  for  daws  to  peck  at,"  and  wo  find  Secretiveness 
sunnountcd  by,  and  in,  juxtaposition  with  Cautiousness. 

Turning  to  the  region  of  the  sentiments,  we  find  Veneration,  which 
Droduccs  the  tendency  to  religion,  surrounded  by  Benevolence,  Hope, 
rersererance,  and  Justice  ;  or  the  fountains  of  the  whole  charities  and 
duties  of  life  associated  in  a  group,  and  beautifully  arranged  for  recipro- 
cal aid  and  combined  action. 

We  find  Ideality  approaching  these,  but  a  little  below  them,  yet  ao  near 
to,  and  above,  Constructiveness  as  to  elevate  its  designs.  Ideality  also 
adjoins  to  Wit  and  Tune,  as  if  to  give  soul  and  fancy  to  poetry. 

In  like  manner,  wo  find  the  organs  which  simply  perceive,  or  the  know- 
ing or^ns,  arranged  together,  along  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  those  of 
reflection  occupying  the  summit  of  the  forehead,  like  the  powera  which 
govern  and  direct  the  whole. 

Mr.  Scott,  after  exhibiting  these  views,  observes,  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  more  beautiful,  systematic,  and  appropriate,  than  human  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  ;  and  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  the  organs 
were  discovered  at  different  times,  and  in  separate  situations,  and  that 
order  and  beauty  appeared  only  after  the  ultimate  filling  up  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  brain  had  taken  place,  it  affords  a  strong  argument  a  jpriori,  that 
the  organs  were  ducovercdf  not  invented,  and  that  t&  system  is  the  work 
of  Ao/urf,  and  not  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 

In  treating  of  the  organ  of  Language,  I  have  explained  the  association 
of  Ideas  with  signs.  I  may  here  add,  that  the  science  of  Mnemonics  is 
founded  on  this  power  of  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  with  other  ideas,  or 
with  arbitrary  signs.  In  devising  means  for  aiding  the  memory,  it  oo^t 
constantly  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  every  individual  will,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  associate  ideas  with  such  external  objects  as  he  has  the  greatest 
natural  facility  in  perceiving.  For  example,  sometimes  notions  of  place 
are  used  as  the  medium  of  recalling  the  ideas  which  we  wish  to  remember. 
The  room  is  divided,  in  imagination,  into  compartments,  and  the  first  topic 
of  the  discourse  is  placed  in  the  first  compartment,  the  second  in  the 
second,  and  so  on  ;  so  that,  by  going  over  tae  spaces,  the  different  beads 
of  the  discourse  with  which  they  were  associated  wiU  be  recalled.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  it  is  only  when  Locality  is  large  that  such  a  device 
can  be  serviceable ;  because,  if  this  faculty  be  weak,  it  will  be  as  difficult 
to  imagine  and  recollect  the  position  of  the  compartments  as  the  discourse 
itself.  If,  in  like  manner,  numbers  be  resorted  to  as  the  connecting  me- 
dium, with  the  view  that,  on  hearing  one  idea  which  we  wish  to  recollect, 
we  shall  associate  it  with  the  number  one,  and,  on  hearing  another  which  we 
wish  to  recollect,  we  shall  associate  it  the  number  two — it  is  obvious,  that, 
unless  the  faculty  of  Number  be  powerful,  this  will  be  a  more  difficult  task 
than  that  of  simple  recollection.  Hence,  different  modes  of  recollection 
should  l>e  used  for  diffarent  individuals.  He  who  has  Number  most  powerful, 
will  associate  words  most  easily  with  numbers ;  he  who  has  Form  most 
energetic,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with  figures  ;  he  who  has  Lo- 
cality most  vigorous,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with  positions  ;  and 
he  who  has  Tune  most  powerful,  will  associate  words  most  essily  with 
musical  notes.  Hence,  also,  the  influence  of  associations  on  our  judg- 
ment IS  accounted  for.  He  in  whom  Veneration  is  powerful,  and  to 
whom  the  imsge  pf  a  saint  has  been  from  infancy  presented  as  an  object 
to  be  venerated,  experiences  an  instantaneous  and  involuntary  emotion 
<lf  Veneration  eyery  tifne  tl^e  J!T*^jS®  ^*  presented  to  him,  or  a  conceWtifim 
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is  now  the  si^  which  excite*  in  him  that  buio- 
,  altogether  independently  of  reSection,  Until  we  can  break  this  saao- 
ind  prevent  the  conception  of  the  image  from  operating  aa  a  lign 
o  the  facuHj  of  Veneration,  we  shall  necec  succeed  ju  bringing 
his  understanding  10  eiamine  llie  rail  attributes  of  the  object  iuelf,  and 
to  perceite  ila  want  of  erety  qu»lity  that  ought  justly  lo  be  veneiated. 
In  the  same  way,  when  a  person  is  in  lave,  the  perceplLon  or  conception 
of  the  object  beloved  stirs  up  the  fsaalties  which  feel  into  vivid  action  ; 
tbe  coiiaequeiit  emotion  ia  n>  delighiriit,  and  the  reflecting  faculties  have 
so  little  coaaciouBDcsi  that  the  real  souice  of  the  fascination  ia  in  the 
faculties  which  feel,  that  it  ia  impassible  to  make  ihe  lavei  see  the  object 
vrith  the  eyes  of  a  disinterestcil  spectator.  If  we  could  once  brealc  the 
aasocietion  between  the  object  and  the  faculties  which  feel,  the  teQecting 
faculties  would  then  peiform  theic  functions  faithfully,  tind  the  object 
would  be  seen  in  its  true  colours.  But,  while  we  are  unable  lo  break  Ibis 
link  and  lo  prevent  this  fascination,  we  may  reason  ad  icmpiCernam,  and 

is,  the  appearsnco  of  the  object,  will  uaset  be  the  same  lo  the  paity  most 
interested  in  the  argumeat,  and  to  us. 

Thus,  Ihe  Bssocistions  which  mislead  the  judgment,  and  perpetuate 
prejudices,  u  those  of  words  or  things  with  Jeclinga  or  lenlinunli,  and 
not  oasociations  of  concoptions  vritb  conceptions,  or  merely  of  ideas  wilh 
ideas.  The  whole  classes  of  ideas  fanned  by  the  knowing  and  reflecting 
faculties  miy  be  associated  ad  in/Iniluni ,  and  no  moral  prejuilices  will  arise, 
if  these  ideas  do  not  become  linked  with  the  propensities  and  sentiments 

In  studying  the  laws  of  asaociation.  therefore,  we  must  go  beyond  Ihe 
ideas  thems^ves,  and  consider  Ihe  faculties  which  form  ihem.  If  the 
facuhie*  be  kept  in  view,  the  whole  phenomena  of  association  will  appear 
lucid  and  intelligible  ;  and  wa  shall  find  nature  conlirming  our  principles, 
because  they  will  be  founded  on  her  laws.  We  shall  see  the  individual 
who  has  the  ryJicJinffacnlties  most  powerful,  associating  ideas  according 
lo  the  relalioa  of  necessary  consequence  ;  we  shall  perceive  him  who  has 
the  huneme  faculties  most  powerful,  associating  idoas  according  to  the 
relations  of  time,  place,  and  circumslancea  ;*  and  very  often,  though  not 
always,  we  shsll  Qnd  each  individual  associalin^  with  most  facility,  and 
Tecollecling  mosl  perfectly,  those  ideas  which  minister  lo  Ihegratiltcalion 
of  his  most  powerful  propensities  or  sentimenis.  If  we  seek  only  for 
lelaiiuns  among  individual  ideas  ihemselrea,  oi  for  general  laws,  accord- 
ing Id  which  ideas  sre  associated  in  all  individuals,  our  researches  wUI 
never  be  crowned  with  success.  No  stronger  proof  of  this  fact  could  be 
found  than  the  circumstance,  that,  althoueh  dilierenl  inilividuals  will  use 
the  same  process  of  reasoning  lo  produce  the  same  conviction,  yet  no  two 
will  stale  their  arguments  in  the  same  words,  nor  make  use  of  the  same 
illustrations.  The  general  similarity  oi^  the  reasoning  process  depends  on 
the  similarity  of  the  conslitation  of  the  faculties  which  reason  ;  but  diSe- 
TencBB  in  words  and  illustration  arise  from  particular  combmation  of  organs 

they  have  been  placed,  which  al3brd  materials  of  thought  in  same  degree 

In  all  ages  unprincipled  individuals  have  availed  themselves  of  the  law 
flf  association  before  explained,  lo  enslave  ihe  minds  of  their  fellow-men. 
Rf  means  of  early  impressions  they  have  connected  certain  praciices  and 
notions  favourable  h>  (heir  own  power,  with  the  sentiments  of  Cautious- 
ness,  ConscientiDusnesa,  and  Veneration  in  the  people,  and  thereby  caused 
ihem  10  fear  objecla  existing  only  in  inaaginaliDn,  and  lo  perform  actions 
igiionsistent  with  Ihe  welfare  of  sociely.     Phrenology  will  tend  to  bring 
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thii  apeciet  of  tynnny  to  an  end.  Cacb  faealij  htt  •  aplMM  9i  k§th 
Rwte  action*  etubliihcd  by  the  Creator,  wbieh  is  in  hamMmp  with  otaqf 
interest  tbat  He  acknowledgei  at  pure  and  beneficial ;  but  tmwe  it  abo  a 
boundless  field  of  abuse  of  each,  favourable  to  baee  and  aelfiah  parpoeea 
While  the  facultiet  themselves,  and  their  relationa  to  eaeh  othar  and  ta 
external  objects,  are  unknown,  and  the  human  intellect  io  anealtivated  aad 
ignorant,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  ordinary  roinda  to  diatingaiah  aeeorately 
the  boundaries  of  right ;  and  hence  a  wide  door  ia  opened  to  aboaa  ef 
every  power.  From  this  cause  error  is  largely  mixed  ap  with  tnitb,  aad 
deliberately  ao,  by  the  unprincipled,  who  hope  to  profit  by  oeloeioa.  Hanes 
the  opinions  and  institutions  of  society  in  moat  countries  preeent  a  leablt 
and  inconsistent  appearance.  In  the  moral  world,  in  cooaeqaence  of  cor 
own  ignorance,  we  perceive  little  of  that  magnificient  power  and  foinpie 
hensive  design,  applied  by  the  Deity  for  benevolent  eoda,  whith  are  aa 
conspicuous  in  physical  creation.  In  this  state  of  thinga  il  ia  not  diffiealt 
to  impress  false  and  prejudicial  notions  on  the  minds  oC  yonth,  and  ta 
support  them  through  life  by  observances  fitted  to  give  them  permanence; 
and  on  this  basis  individual  interest  erects  iu  baoefal  atnictane.  fiat 
when  the  faculties  and  their  relations  shall  be  genermlly  etodiod,  and 
knowledge  of  their  legitiniate  spheres  of  action  ahall  be  obtained,  the  dia- 
covery  will  be  made,  that  creation  is  constituted  in  harmony  only  erith  their 
proper  manifestations ;  and  then  acute  perception  of  right,  svith  high 
determination  to  pursue  it,  will  take  the  place  of  groping  bliadneae  and 
irresolute  imbecility,  which  now  charactense  the  moral  aapoctt  of  aoeiaty 
in  many  countriea  of  the  world. 

In  treating  of  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  eSecta  of  aiM  onon 
the  power  of  the  celebral  organs,*  I  enumerated  **  tcnstUuHmrn^  healtht 
exercise,  excitement  from  without,  and,  m  aome  cases,  the  mntoal  infla- 
ence  of  the  organs.**  The  effects  of  the  first  three  circumataoeea  erera 
considered  in  the  introductory  chapter ;  and  in  the  present  aection  I  faawe 
introduced  various  observntions  on  the  other  two.  The  lawa  of  the  mnioal 
influence  of  the  organs  form  a  department  of  Phrenoloffy  to  which  cipaa 
and  particular  attention  has  been  too  little  directed.  Mr.  Robert  Cox, 
however,  has  recently  been  engaged  with  the  investigation  of  these  bws, 
and  some  of  his  conclusions  are  published  in  The  Pkrtnologicai  JatmaL 
"  There  are  different  modes,"  he  observes,  *'  in  which  one  cerebral  organ 
may  be  said  to  influence  another.  First,  it  may  restrain  aa  from  tuiing 
under  the  other's  impulse,  without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  force  of 
that  impulse  itself;  as  when  a  person  who  ardently  desires  to  strike  hia 
neighbour  is  prevented  by  Cautiousness  from  gratifying  thia  inclination 
Or,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  direct  the  other  to  seek  gratificatioo 
in  a  particular  line  of  conduct ;  as  when  an  avaricious  man  ia  led  by 
Conscientiousness  to  amass  wealth  by  honest  industry  rather  than  by  theft. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  only  the  retuU  of  the  activity  that  is  modified, 
fiot  the  activity  itself;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  organs  is  the  productionf  increase^  diminution^  or  extinetio/i  of  tk* 
activity  of  one  organ,  consequent  upon  certain  states  of  other  orgona.  Aa 
already  hint«sd,  this  department  of  Phrenology,  though  a  most  interesting 
field  of  in(juiry,  has  hitherto  been  greatly  overlooked.  Dr.  Sporzheim 
adverts  to  it  in  a  brief  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  manner  in  hia  work 
on  Education,  a  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  '  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  faculties  as  a  means  of  excitement  ;*  and  the  subject  is  touched  upon 
in  a  cursory  way  also  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  analysis  of  Association  in  the 
'  System  of  Phrenology.*  It  is  intricate  and  bewildering  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  but,  being  also  of  very  ^eat  importance,  obviously  deservea  to  be 
Munntely  and  carefully  investigated.     I  have  of  late  bestowed  conaiderahle 

*  See  IntroduotioB,  p.  48. 
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■ttentioa  upon  this  dcpirlment  of  the  phyeiology  of  the  briia,  Qtid  am 
convinced  that  nhrenologisti  may  Uboar  in  it  with  erery  encouragement 
10  hope  for  uaelut  and  ralaible  ditcoveries.  Such  data  as  I  have  been 
able  ID  collect  appeal  lo  shovr  thxt  the  mutual  ioSuence  of  the  orgaos  ia 
regulated  by  general  I»wb — which,  howerer,  are,  for  epecial  purposes, 
subject  lo  moihfiiBtion  by  paTticalar  /nun,  regulating  onlyifrlam  orgaru. 
My  apeculaliona  conceining  the  fortner  class  of  laws  here  ailudad  lo, 
allhougfa  Ihey  have  made  aome  prngreas,  are  not  yet  eutHcienlly  mature 
for  publication  ;  but,  in  regard  lo  at  least  one  department  of  the  jiatdcu- 
luriaia,  preciae  and  definite  concluaiotis  are  believed  la  have  beenairived 
at."'  Ttie  lawa  wtioae  eimence  Mr.  Cai  conceivea  himself  to  have 
esIabUahed  are,  lat.  That,  when  any  of  our  facutlies  is  painid  or  dUagree- 
ebty  active,  Deatruetivenoss  is  eicileil  sympathetically,  in  a  degree  varying 
with  tl:e  intensity  of  the  existing  ptiin  ;  and,  Sdly,  Thai,  by  n  Ian  per- 
fectly analogous,  ths  organ  of  Benevolence  receives  eicitement  from  the 
agrttabU  or  plcaiuTuilt  action  of  the  organs  of  the  other  menial  puwera. 
In  support  of  theae  propoaitions  Mr.  Cox  has  adduced  many  fade  and 
argumenta,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  refer  lo  the  pagea  uf  Ihe  Joumal.f 
PASSION  is  Ihe  highest  degree  of  aclivity  of  every  faculty  ;  and  the 
paasiona  are  as  liiflTetent  as  the  faculties  t  Thna,  a  pasaion  for  glory  is 
Ihe  result  of  a  high  activity  of  the  Ij>ve  nf  Approbation  ;  ■  passion  for 
money,  of  Aequisitiveneaa ;  a  paaaion  for  music,  of  the  rsculty  of  Tuns  ; 
a.  pasaion  for  metaphyaica,  of  Causality.  Lord  Byron  says,  "  I  can  never 
get  people  to  undecstAnd  thai  poetry  is  ihe  expression  of  excilei  paaiiBH  ; 
and  that  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  a  life  of  paasion.  any  more  than  a  con- 

tlie  fwulties  excited  lo  paasion.  Ideality  must  be  one  before  beautiful  or 
exquisite  poetry  can  be  produceij.  Hence  there  can  b«  no  euch  thing  as 
faelilioiii  pasiions,  although  auch  are  spoken  of  in  various  bunks.  Man 
Mnnot  alter  his  nature ;  and  every  object  that  he  can  deairo  moat  ba 
desired  in  consequence  of  its  tendmg  to  gratify  some  natural  faculty. 

"  Locke,  anJ  many  modern  tvriteis,"  aaya  Dr.  Spuriheim.  "  maintain 
that  children  nre  destitute  of  paasion  ;  and  it  is  troe,  that  there  is.  in 
adults,  one  passion  which  is  not  observed  in  childret),  the  paasion  of  love. 
There  have  been,  howevor,  some  individuals  who.  at  ibreo  or  four  years 
of  age,  have  felt  passionately  this  propensity  ;  and,  in  general,  Ibo  greater 

children.  The  opponents  of  Phrenolo^,  for  the  most  part,  confound  the 
objects  upon  which  the  particular  facutlies  act  at  diffeient  ages,  with  the 

the  orphan  of  hia  inharitance,  or  lo  conquer  kingilonia ;  but  they  aome- 
limea  deceive  one  anolher  for  a  bird's  Qest ;  they  fight  for  playthings,  anJ 
ihey  ate  proud  to  occupy  the  lirat  place  Bt  school."  Tlie  same  faculties 
which  give  desires  for  these  objecta,  when  ilitferenlly  directed  in  after-life, 

boy  who  ia  extremely  mortified  at  losing  a  place,  and  burns  niih  desire  la 
aland  Bl  the  top  of  hia  class,  will  not  bedesiituteof  ambilion  when  a  man. 
PLEASURE  ond  P.UN  are  affections  of  every  faculty.  Each,  when 
indulged  in  ita  natural  Hclion,  aaya  Dr.  Spurzheiin,  feeli  pleasure  ;  when 
disa^eeably  aSected,  ferls  pain :  conaeqnenlly  the  kindi  of  pain  and  pi 
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nire  are  as  numerous  aa  Ihe  faculliea.     Hem 

:eon. 

)  individual  delights  in 

taking 

.revenge;  one  IS  happy 

of  mankind,"    Thue,  "  pain  and  pleasure  are 

suit,  and  not  the  cause, 

of  the  iiarlicubir  facullias." 

'PI,r«,<,logical  Journal,  vol.  it.,  p.  403.    t  See  t 
1  Letter  436,  Moor.'a  Ltft,  vi 

,p.40a;andToLl.,|lLl. 
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PATIENCE  and  IMPATIENCE.  Patience,  as  a  poaitiTe  feelinft 
•riaes  from  a  large  developement  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Hope,  Con* 
acientiouvness,  and  Firmness,  combined  with  small  Self-Esteem.  Tbia 
combination  is  accompanied  with  meekneas,  humility,  constancy,  and 
resignation  ;  the  constituent  elements  of  a  patient  and  enduring  spirit. 
Apathy  may  arise  from  a  highly  lymphatic  .temperament,  or  great  deficiency 
of  brsm.  By  persons  ignorant  of  human  nature,  this  state  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  patience ;  just  aa  the  extinction  of  thought  and  feeling  in  a 
nation  is  called  by  a  despot  repose. 

An  individual  possessing  an  active  temperament,  and  Self-esteem, 
Combativeness,  and  Destructiveness  larger  than  Benevolence,  Venera- 
tion, and  Conacientiousness,  will  be  impatient  of  opposition  and  contra- 
diction ;  one  in  whom  Tune,  Time,  and  Ideality  are  large,  will  be  impatient 
of  bad  music ;  one  in  whom  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Caus- 
ality are  large,  will  be  impatient  of  hypocritical  and  selfish  conduct.  If 
the  nervous  and  aaqgume  tenoperaments  predominate,  the  organs  will  be 
Tery  active,  and  the  individual  will  be  impatient  of  all  alow  prosing 
movements,  whether  in  speech  or  in  actions. 

JOY  and  GRIEF.  Mr.  Hume  entera  into  a  very  accurate  and  refined 
analysis,  to  show  that  grief  and  joy  are  merely  mixlures  of  hope  and  fear. 
After  treating  of  several  passions,  he  continues  thus  :  **  None  of  these, 
passions  seem  to  contain  anything  curious  or  remarkable,  except  hope  and 
fear,  which,  being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  are 
mixed  passions,  &at  merit  our  attention." 

"  Probability,"  says  he,  "  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary  chances 
or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  fix  on  either  side,  but  is 
incessantly  toaaed  from  one  to  another,  and  ia  determined  one  moment  to 
consider  an  object«as  existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary." 

(*  Suppose,  then,  that  the  object  concerning  which  we  are  doubtful 
prodocea  either  desire  or  averaion,  it  is  evident  that,  according  as  the  mind 
turns  itself  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impression 
of  joy  or  sorrow." 

**  The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the  chances  are  equal 
on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be  discovered  in  one  above  the  other. 
Nay,  in  this  situation  the  passions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind 
has  then  the  least  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is  tossed  with  the  greatest 
nncertainiy.  Throw  in -a  superior  degree  of  probability  to  the  side  of 
grief,  you  immediately  see  that  passion  diffuse  itself  over  the  composition, 
and  tincture  it  with  fear.  Increase  the  probability,  and  by  that  means  the 
grief ;  the  fear  prevails  still  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly,  as  the  joy 
continually  dimicishos,  into  pure  grief.  After  you  have  brought  it  to  thia 
situation,  diminish  the  grief  by  a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  increased 
it,  to  wit,  by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side,  and  ^ou 
will  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  till  it  changes  insensibly  mto 
hope ;  which  again  runs,  by  slow  degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that 
part  of  the  composition  by  the  increaae  of  the  probability."  Mr.  Hume 
concludes  by  this  question :  *'  Are  not  these  as  plain  proofs  that  the  pas* 
sions  of  fear  and  hope  are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a 
proof  that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prism,  is  a  com- 
position of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish  or  increase  the  quantity  of 
either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionally,  more  or  less,  in  the  composition  1"* 

These  views  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  sound  ; 
but  Phrenology  presents  us  with  a  still  more  distinct  and  accurate  eluci- 
dation of  the  nature  of  grief  and  joy.  Each  propensity  desires  to  attain 
its  object,  and  the  attainment  affords  to  the  mind  a  feeling 4>f  gratification. 
4cquisitiveness  desires  wealth ;  Love  of  Approbation  longs  for  praise  and 
*  Htia)ke*s  Di99ertaii9n  en  f^  PomIsii*,  seet.  i. 
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tem  QDDli  far  autboiiCv  oi  iodependeaee.  Tha 
osa  ;  Ihis  is  ittBDcIed  with  a  plea- 
>lng  emotion,  and  tilts  ernolionconElitntea  joj.  The  Uaing  of  teealth  rubs 
Acquiaitirenea*  of  ils  object ;  this,  again,  is  accompanied  with  a  painful 
emolian,  wliich  la  grief.  Tha  same  remaika  may  bo  applied  to  Love  of 
Appiobalion,  8elf-EBtee[n,Dr  PbiloprogenitiveQeaa.  When  alovel;  child 
ia  bora,  Ihe  delight  eipeiisnced  by  Ihfl  parenla  wdl  be  in  proportion  to  the 
'  ardour  o(  their  deaiiB  for  oSspting;  or.  in  other  words,  their  joi/  will  be 
creal  in  proportion  lo  the  giHtification  of  their  Philoprogflnili»enosa.  If 
ihoy  loaelhe  child,  their  grie/will  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  intansity 
ofthii  feeling,  lacetatad  by  the  removal  of  iu  object.  In  all  these  instances 
we  End  joy  and  ffritf  eiialing  viithout  involving  either  hope  orftar. 

Let  ut  now  adrsr*.  'O  Mr.  Hume's  analyeis.  Cautiousness  aind  Hope 
are  both  primitive  sent^menla,  the  former  producing  fear,  and  tbe  latter  an 
emotion  sai  gineris,  attended  with  delight.  Both  have  relation  lofetiirs 
objects,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  the  other  faculties,  the  gralificstion 
of  which  relatea  to  pracnl  time  ;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  change 
the  lawa  of  their  operation.  If  the  prospect  of  future  evil  be  presented 
to  Iho  mind,  it  eicites  Caatiousnees,  and  fear  ia  produced  ;  thia  emotion 
Jt  grief.     It  is  to  be  obeerved,  however,  that  there 

"Philo- 

progenitireness,  for  example,  Canliausness  is  rarely  affected  oJoiu,  but 
generally  in  conjunclion  with  soma  other  potver.  Thus,  if  a  son  be  aiclt, 
CaDtiousness  fears  that  he  will  die,  and  Philoprogenitivenees  is  psiiifully 
affected  by  (he  prospect  of  that  event--<- which  painfol  emotion  is  gtiel. 
Here  fear  and  grief  ale  conjoined  ;  hut  they  arise  from  different  sources, 
■od,  although  the /car  cannot  exist  without  gritfio  some  degree  or  other, 
yet  the  grie/ might  exist  without  the /ear;  and  would  do  so,  if  the  child 
were  carried  in  a  corpse  without  a  moment's  warning.  In  the  same  way, 
if  a  person  hope,  he  must  hope  far  lortielhing.  If  for  gaining  a  thousand 
^unds,  (he  proapecl  graiilicB  Acquisitiveness,  and  this  is  ioy.  Here  (he 
active  Hope  and  gratified  Acquiaitivenesa  mingle  ia  producing  joy,  bul 
■till  Ihe  lources  of  tha  jay  and  hope  ore  geparnte  ;  and  if  the  money  were 
realiied,  joy  wonid  exist  without  the  hope,  although  hope  can  scarcely  ba 
active  without  joy.  The  principles  here  unfolded  will  be  found  to  eluci- 
date every  inistance  of  ihn  operation  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  atid  grief,  which 
can  be  supposed  ;  attd  this  is  a  strong  proof  that  we  liave  found  Ihe  troth. 
They  explain  beautifully,  for  instance,  how,  wiib  many  individuals,  tha 
anlicipalian  of  good  ia  more  delightful  than  the  enjoyment  of  it.  If  Ac- 
quisitiveness and  Hope  be  both  strong,  the  praapccl  of  gain  excises  and 
gratifies  bolh/acullict  at  once;  whereas,  Ibeacfua'affninnienf  pleases onfj 
AtqaiiiliTencti,  and  eicludes  hope.   But  Hope  being  not  less  than  Aequisi- 

tBatl\ie  more  delighlful  than  that  of  either  separately  ;  and  that,  when  Hope 
is  dropped  from  (he  combination,  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  will  be  gone. 

The  converse  of  this  holds  equally  good.  The  prospect  of  distant  evil 
is  more  painful  than  (he  experience  of  ft  when  actually  present.  While 
Ihe  loss  of  a  child  ia  contemplated  at  a  distance,  Cautiousness,  if  large, 
adda  its  melancholy  and  heart-sinking  fears  lo  the  pains  of  a  wounded 
Phiiopiogenitivoncsa  :  bul  when  the  event  happens,  the  iiiduence  of  Cau- 
[iooineas  is  withdrawn,  Philoprogenilivoness  alone  suffers,  and  the  actual 
dialress  is  frequently  less  grievous  than  the  anticipation  of  it. 

Great  wisdom  and  benevolence  on  the  part  ofthe  Creator  are  displayed 
in  this  coustitutlon  of  oar  minda ;  for  we  are  (hereby  piom^jted,  wit.^ 
double  ardour,  to  avoid  evil,  while  it  is  yet  >t  a>  iVutAncB,  «md.  »^ti>fK^<>a 
— '-oJ  fromouf  effi>n«. 
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SYMPATHY*  mty  be  de6ned  to  be  h  fellow-feeling  in  one  pmwoi 
with  emotions  experienced  by  another.  By  aitendinff  to  the  laws  whidi 
reguUte  the  activity  of  the  mental  facnttiet,  we  ahall  diecoTer  the  trae 
natore  of  this  affection,  and  the  circamatances  most  faToanUe  to  ita 
occurrence. 

Every  hiternal  faculty,  like  each  of  the  external  ■enoei,  it  most  power- 
fully arid  most  agreeably  roused  to  activity  by  the  direct  preeintiaottt  of 
its  own  objects  ;  Cautiousness,  for  instance,  by  the  aspect  of  danger ; 
Benevolence,  by  that  of  suffering ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  if  two  indiviwiaU 
of  nearly  similar  constitutions  oimind  be  exposed  to  the  operatioa  of  the 
same  external  causes,  the  same  faculties  being  called  into  activity  in  both, 
will  give  rise  to  similar  emotions ;  and  they  may  then  be  said  to  jyni|M> 
ikize  with  each  other.  This  is  one  kind  of  sympathy,  but  it  is  not  the 
state  of  mind  to  which  that  term  is  most  correctly  applied. 

The  next  source  of  stimulus  to  the  faculties  is  that  afforded  by  Natoiil 
Langaa|^.  When  any  faculty  is  predominantly  active,  it  gi vea  a  peeoUar 
expression  to  the  features  and  certain  determinate  attitudes  to  the  body, 
the  import  of  which  is  intuitively  understood  by  all  who  poseese  tho  ■aMo 
faculty  even  in  a  moderate  degree.  Thus,  Self-ESsteem,  being  prodomi- 
nantly  active,  communicates  to  the  body  a  cold,  formal,  erect,  and  hanghtf 
air.  This  air  is  recognised  intuitively  by  the  spectator  as  indicating  ex- 
cessive pride  in  the  individual  who  exhibits  it ;  and  it  is  caUed  the  Bacoral 
language  of  Self- Esteem,  t  Now,  by  a  law  of  our  constitution,  the  nataral 
language  of  any  active  faculty  invariably  excites  the  same  foealty  to  actioni 
and,  consequently,  gives  rise  to  the  same  emotions,  in  the  mnids  of  those 
who  witness  it.  'Hie  forbidding  strut  of  great  Self-Esteem,  for  irtotaneo, 
in  a  person  whom  we  never  saw  before,  addresses  itself  direetly  to  oor 
Self-Esteem;  we  instinctively  dratff  vp,  and  feel  moved  to  eappoM'oor 
own  consequence  by  a  coldness  proportioned  to  his.  In  like  manner, 
when  we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  person  whose  coontonaoco  Mid 
gestures  express  kindness,  candour,  and  open-hearted  friendship,  which  are 
the  natural  language  of  active  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Adhe- 
siveness, the  same  emotions  are  exciied  in  ourselves,  and  we  instinctive^ 
return  his  advances  with  a  kindness  corre^K>nding  to  his  own.t    Or,  Ui 

^  *  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  Combe  for  the  following  obaerva 
tions  on  Sympathy, 
t  See  Remarks  on  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Faculties,  p.  106. 
t  These  phenomena  are  differently  explained  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  who  rs  • 

Sards  the  influence  of  the  law  of  sympathy  as  less  extensive :  but  his  remarks 
o  not  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  sound.  Commenting  on  the  above  passage 
in  the  text,  he  says :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  these  effects  take  place,  not  un- 
der the  operation  of  any  suen  law  as  that  imagined  by  Dr.  Comoe,  but  simply 
because  the  natural  language  conveys  a  nuamng^  calculated  to  rouse  the  eor- 
responding  faculty  in  the  spectator.  The  forbidding  strut  of  Self-Esteem 
calls  that  sentiment  into  action  in  ourselves  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  aignifioaat 
to  us  of  an  insult  or  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  stnitter— 
these  being  directly  calculated  to  stimulate  tho  faculty  m  us,  just  as  by  a  fine 
landscape  the  sentiment  of  Ideality  is  called  into  piny.  That  the  mere  natu- 
ral language  of  Self- Esteem  does  not  excite  the  same  faculty  in  the  spectators, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  where  circumstance  put  all  reference  to  self  out 
of  the  question,  no  such  consequence  ensues  :  thus,  though  we  see  an  aelor 
on  the  stage  exhibiting  in  perfection  the  nataral  language  of  arrogance,  yet, 
being  ourselves  not  in  the  least  offended  by  the  exhibition,  weexperienee  no 
inclination  to  "  draw  up,"  but  are  satisfiea  with  laughing  heartily,  (n.  like 
manner,  we  may  aee  one  man  strutting  up  to  another  on  the  street,  without 
feeling  at  all  disposed  to  imitate  his  carriage ;  though,  if  mtrxe/vet  strutted  up 
to,  Self-Eateem  is  touched  by  the  insult,  and  its  natural  language  of  coarse 
18  exhibited.  That  this  is  tic  couac<\\iwic*  ol  xVk«  ^x^wwMso^wvyctiatment 
Mhae,  and  not  of  mere  percepdon  oi  tfeftnstoK«3L^»^•■^^^^R«M^^M|».^»^ 
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tfi  isHgina  that  ira  hutrj  to  meet  a  rriend,  whcm  ne  cxpeci  lo  find  all 
hnppineaa  and  giyelf,  and  Ihal.  inilead  of  this,  Beriouineu,  aiuietf,  uid 
pie!  me  depicted  on  the  countenance,  acJ  iadicated  by  tiia  geatarea, 
these  hping  tae  natural  lon^age  or  Cantiauanesa  and  other  fnciiltiea  pain- 
fully affected,  will  cull  up  a  cotreaponding  aSeciiDu  or  tha  lame  facultiea 
in  our  mindi,  and,  without  knowing  what  has  dislresaed  him,  our  reatuia* 
and  attitudes  will  instantly  aagume  aneipresaion  consonant  with  biaown. 
It  is  to  this  involuntaiy  and  almost  uncnnsciaus  communication  of  Teelinga 
■nd  emotions  from  the  mind  of  one  individual  to  ihni  of  another,  through 
the  medium  of  natural  languagB,  that  the  term  Sympathy  is  moat  properly 

An  eitcellent  illuttmtion  of  this  kind  of  sympathy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
efTecls  of  a  panic,  or  excesGively  excited  Cautiousness,  in  one  individual, 
exciting  the  aaiae  feeling  in  all  wbo  behold  it.  The  very  sight  of  >  panic- 
stricken  person,  when  wH  do  not  know  the  cauas  nhich  has  given  rise  to 
tha  alarm,  eicitea  a  general  uneaalneaa  about  onr  own  safety  ;  and  if  a 
great  number  of  persons  together,  and  at  the  aame  instant,  perceive  the 
teiiiSed  expression,  it  inatanlly  rousea  the  facolty  of  Cauliouaneaa  to  iu 
highest  pilch  of  activity  in  all  of  them,  and  prodnees  the  most  intense 
feelinga  of  dread  and  alarm.  Such  are  the  causes  and  origin  of  panics 
in  battles  and  in  mobs  ;  and  hence  the  electric  rapidity  with  which  passions 
.  of  every  kind  pervade  and  agitate  the  minds  afasaemblRd  mullitudea. 
Another  and  very  familiar  example  of  this  kind  of  eympalhy  may  be 
aeen  in  a  crowded  city.  Let  any  one  in  passing  along  London  bridge, 
for  inelance.  stop  short,  and  turn  up  his  face,  with  his  inouth  half  open, 
as  if  siupilied  with  wonder  and  amazement ;  and  immediately  the  same 
eiprt^Bsion,  being  the  natural  langoagBorindividnality  and  Wonder,  will  be 
traniferred  to  the  countenances  of  nine-tentha  of  the  pataengers,  not  one 
of  whom,  of  conrie,  will  be  able  to  assign  any  direct  cause  for  the  emotion 
with  which  bia  mind  will  be  filled.  As  the  propoDsities  and  eentimenta 
employ  the  intellect  to  minister  to  their  gralincHtiau.  if  the  wag  happen  to 
say  that  it  ia  something  raitly  surprising  in  the  hcuvena  which  attracts 
his  gaze,  the  majorily  of  the  eurioat  in  wonders  will  sonn,  by  a  stretch  of 
intellectual  conceptioo,  come  to  percoivewnulAing' where  nothing  actual- 
ly exists. 

True  sympathy,  then,  arises  from  the  natural  language  of  any  active 
feeling  in  one  individual  exciting  the  snme  feeling  in  another,  "  anitct- 
dtnlly  to  any  knaattdge  of  what  cxcilcd  it  in  ike  pcrton  principally  cm- 
ctmcd;"  and,  Iherefore,  as  the  atimulua  ofnatttral  language  is  aeiwiidatj 
or  inferior  in  power  to  tbat  derived  from  the  direct  presentment  of  the 
objects  of  any  faculty,  it  iaeasy  to  explain  why  the  person  who  feels  aym- 
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uaoiena  which  really  take  place  are  explained  by  the  lawa  wliose  existence 
1  have  laboured  to  establish— namely,  Ihal;  Destruciivencas  is  co'^itAVr]  ItA 
e  PtlAe ,  ot  m  trj  ^■'i  ci  ^  *i» 
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Mlheticmlly,  feels  lose  deeply  thaa  the  person  with  whom  h«  sjmpftdiiiiiL 
The  Mine  principle  explains,  also,  why  all  men  do  not  sjmpikthiie  in  thi 
nme  degree,  and  why,  in  some  cases,  the  spectator  does  not  sjmpathiii 
at  all.  If  the  objects  presented  be  such  as  to  afford  a  direct  •timulos  toi 
difiorent  faculty  in  us  Irom  that  exhibited  in  activiij  by  another,  itfolkmi 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  stronffer  influence  of  the  direct  excitement,  the  pir- 
ticular  faculty  which  it  addresses  will  be  ronsed  into  higher  ntivity  Uun 
the  one  which  has  only  the  less  powerful  stimnlas  of  -natunil  language, 
and  thus  a  totally  dissimilar  emotion  will  be  experxencfd.  For  exam^, 
let  us  suppose  that  a  man  with  a  eood  endowment  of  CombntiveDess  and 
Destroctiveness  is  attacked  on  the  highway  ;  the  menacing  looks  and 
gestures  (the  natural  language  of  these  faculties)  displayed  faj  the  Aggras- 
sor  insuntly  rouse  them  into  energetic  action  in  the  defendler,  and  foics 
is  repelled  by  force.  But,  suppose  that  the  attack  is  made  apoa  a  woman, 
or  an  individual  in  whom  Conibativeness  is  only  moderate,  and  in  whom 
Cautiousness  predominates,  the  attack  then  becomes  a  iirtci  atimalns  to 
Cautiousness,  which,  being  excited,  produces /ear;  and  the  direct  stimulus 
of  Cautiousness  overpowering  the  indirect  stimulus  of  Combativeoess, 
submiision  or  flight  is  resorted  to,  rather  than  defence 

Dr.  Adam  Smith*  supposes  that  there  are  emotions  with  which  we 
have  no  sympathy.     **  The  furious  behaviour  of  an  angiy  man,"  sajs  he, 
**  is  more  likely  to  exasperate  us  against  himself  than  against  his  enemies." 
According  to  the  theory,  however,  of  sympathy,  that  it  excites  in  us  the 
same  emotion  which  others  feel,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  ontenai>le.    If 
Combativeness  and  Dcstructiveness  in  one  excite  by  svmpathy  Comba- 
tiveness  and  Dcstructiveness  in  another,  which  I  hold  toem  to  do,  it  fol- 
lows that,  as  the  function  of  these  faculties  is  to  attacker  to  repel  attack, 
when  they  are  roused,  they  must,  from  their  very  constitution,  exert  them- 
selves  against  something  or  somebody.     If  we  know  the'  cause  of  ihe 
anger,  and  approve  of  it,  and  direct  our  Combativeness  and  Destroctive- 
ness  against  the  angry  man^s  enemies,  this  is  clearly  sympathy  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.     But  if  we  disapprove  of  the  cause,  then  he  himself 
becomes  the  object  of  our  resentment ;  and  in  popular  language  it  may 
be  said,  that,  in  this  case,  we  do  not  sympathixe  with  him :  but  it  must 
be  observed,  1«/,  that  the  activity  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
in  him  is  the  cause  of  rousing  the  same  faculties  in  us  ;  and,  2dly,  that  the 
rsason  of  anger  being  directed  against  himself  is  to  be  found  in  his  having 
outraged,  by  his  conduct,  our  moral  sentiments,  and  presented  us  with  an 
object  (an  unreasonably  furious  man)  which  stimulates  these  direetly; 
and  they  being  excited,  determine  the  direction  which  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness  shall  take.     The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  sym- 
pathy  of  Self-Esteem  and  of  other  faculties,  hitherto  supposed  not  to 
sympathize. 

The  proof,  that  we  do  sympathize  with  anger,  when  properly  directed, 
as  well  as  with  grief  or  pity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cordiality  with  which 
we  approve  of,  and  indeed  encourage,  a  just  degree  of  it.  Fortunately,  in 
the  case  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  as  well  as  of  all  the  othei 
propensities,  our  sympathy,  beyond  certain  limits,  is  soon  arrested  by  the 
direct  stimulus  which  the  moral  sentiments  receive  from  the  conduct  of 
Ihe  angry  person,  and  by  the  deep  sense  of  their  inherent  supremacy  which  is 
then  felt.  In  consequence  we  sympathize  with,  or  approve  of,  the  actions 
produced  by  the  lower  faculties  of  others  only  when  thtfse  are  guided  Iw 
the  faculties  peculiar  to  man.  For  example,  we  never  sympathize  with 
Combativeness  when  indul^d  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  fighting  ;  or  of 
Destmctiveness,  when  gratified  for  the  mere  delight  of  being  fereciooa ; 

*  Theory  of  Moral  SenHmmOo,  p.  SSL 
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fram  ihe  irnpuliea  of  iheie  rirullies  lose  their  chararlm  of  purity  and 
Bicellence  in  our  BBliraalion,  in  aiact  proportion  10  the  alloy  of  the  inferior 
fticnItieB  which  we  porioiTe  to  be  mingled  with  them.  Kindneat,  in  which 
wo  fierceire  intereat,  is  always  less  valued  than  when  pure  and  unadul- 
lerated.  Activity  in  Ihe  service  of  the  pHblic  loaea  ita  merit  in  our  ejea, 
in  eiacl  proporlion  as  we  perceive  the  motive  to  be  the  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, unmingled  with  Conscientiouaness  and  true  Benevolence.  Theae 
facts  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine,  that  the  higher 
facuUiesare  made  togoreiQ  the  lower;  and  also  the  curioua  circuniBtance, 
that  man  ia  conscious  ofposseasing  feelings,  necosiary,  no  doubt,  in  ihem- 
aelves,  but  of  the  gratification  of  which,  when  undirected  by  the  auperioi 
powers,  he  himself  diss pprovea.  Eren  the  higher  aentimenta,  however, 
Jo  be  approved  of,  must  act  conformably  to  the  underatanding  ;  and  eicesa 
of  venemion,  of  benevolence,  or  of  acrnpolosily  is  regarded  as  weaknesa, 
aa  exceai  of  any  lower  propensity  ia  regarded  as  vice. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy  leada  to  -valuable  prHcLic:il  consequences. 
TTie  natural  languago  of  any  faculty  ia  intelligible  to,  and  eicites  the  aame 
faculty  in,  another,  and  thia  simple  principle  eirpliius  why  haislmesa  is 
much  lesa  powerful  than  mildness  in  eommaudins  the  services  of  others. 
Harshness  ia  the  natural  language  of  active  Self- Esteem,  Combaliveness, 
DestructiveneiB,  iind  Firmneas  :  in  rirtne  of  the  above  rule,  it  naturally 
excites  the  same  faculties  in  those  ngainit  whom  it  isdirected,  and  an 
instinclire  tendency  to  resialanco  or  disobedience  is  tho  result.  Among 
iho  uneducated  clasaea  this  process  ia  enhibited  every  day.  A  parent,  in 
a  harsh  and  angry  lone,  commands  a  child  to  do  or  to  abstain  fram  doing 
tomelhing  ;  the  child  instinctively  resists  ;  and  loud  threatenisga,  and  at 

tbey  overpower  the  faculties  eicUed  only  by  the  indirect  stimulus  of  harsh- 
ness, snd  obedience  at  last  lakes  place.  This  ia  the  uniform  effect  of 
imperious  commands  ;  obedienMi  never  ensues  till  conaequences  alarming 

Veneralion,  Con8ciantiouaueBB,'Loveor  Approbation,  and  Benevolence, 
un  the  other  hand,  are  the  faculties  which  lead  to  willing  submisaion  and 
obedience,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  ought  to  addreas  ourselves.  If 
we  stimulate  them,  compliance  will  be  agreeable  to  the  individual,  and 
doubly  beneficial  to  the  person  who  commands. 

This  principle  eiplaina  also  the  force  of  example  in  training  to  good 
condurl,  and  affords  inalructive  rulea  for  the  proper  education  of  the  pro- 

the  influence  of  the  higher  aenliments,  the  tame  senlimenls  in  children 
not  only  receive  a  dirtcl  cnllivation,  but  are  sustained  in  enduring  vicacity 
by  the  natural  expreaaion  of  their  activity  Ihns  eihibiled.  Children 
having  the  organs  of  the  aentimenta  early  developed,  can  judge  of  what  ia 
right  and  wrong  long  before  they  can  reaaon  ;  and  hence  the  importance 
of  alwaya  manifeatjng  before  them  the  supremacy  of  sentiments.  Much 
of  the  eSect  of  example  upon  the  future  character  has  been  ascribed  to 
'    ' --    -   .  i,m^  although  thia  hss  an  influence,  1  am  persuaded  that  it  ia 

ipared  with  that  of  Sjfmpathy  ns  now  unfolded. 

ia  a  stale  of  mind  whicb  has  been  confounded  with  Sympathv 
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bat  which  ■riaet  from  the  direct  excitement  of  the  facoltiet  bj  thonr  om 
objectf.  When  we  see  a  stroke  iiined  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  arm  ir 
leg  of  aiioihcr  person,  we  are  apt  to  shrink  and  draw  back  our  own  legor 
arm,  and,  when  it  does  fall,  we  in  eome  measure  feel  it,  and  are  hurt  by  it 
AS  well  as  ihe  milfurer.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  oroceeda  to  ezptain  this  bf 
saying,  that  our  fellow-feeling  here  arisea  from  our  changios  places  ia 
fancy  wiih  the  sufferer.  Thus,  if  our  brother  ia  upon  the  rack,  aays  he, 
**  by  the  inmgiuaiion  we  plsce  ourselves  in  his  situation,  wo  conceive  our- 
selves enduring  all  the  same  torments ;  we  enter,  aa  it  were,  into  hia  body, 
and  become  in  some  measure  the  same  person  with  him,  end  thence  fona 
some  idea  of  his  sensations,  and  even  feet  something  which,  fchoogh  weaker 
in  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike  them.  Hitagoniea  thoa  broogfathooM 
to  ourselves,  when  we  have  thus  adopted  and  ma<le  thmn  our  own,  begia 
at  last  to  atlect  us,  and  we  then  tromblo  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  feels.*'^ 

This  theory,  however,  sppears  to  be  incorrect,  for  we  often  feel  intense- 
ly for  another* s  misery  without,  even  in  idea,  changing  placea  with  him. 
In  beholding  suffering,  we  feel  deep  commiseration  with  iu  object,  ainmly 
because  the  faculty  of  Benevolence,  the  function  of  which  is  to  manirast 
thia  emotion,  is  a  primitive  menul  power,  having  the  aamo  relation  to  ex- 
ternal misf«ry  or  pain  that  light  has  to  the  eye ;  and  aa  such  it  is  aa  in- 
stantly and  irresistibly  roused  by  presentment  of  a  suffering  object,  aa  the 
eye  is  by  the  admission  of  light,  or  the  ear  by  the  percnasion  of  aoonda. 
In  witnessing  another*s  misery,  we,  in  virtue  of  this  constitution  of  mind, 
first  feel  the  emotion  of  pity,  and,  in  proportion  to  ita  strength,  fancy  to 
ourselves  the  pain  which  ho  endures :  but  the  pity  alwaya  precedes,  and 
the  effoit  to  conceive  the  pain  is  the  effut,  and  not  the  cauae,  of  the  pity. 
Hence  those  who  are  remarkable  for  a  moilerate  endowment  of  Benevo- 
lence, although  possessing  superior  intellectual  or  c<m£<tvifi^  powera,  never 
even  try  to  fancy  themselves  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  aunerer,  because 
they  feel  no  motive  impelling  them  to  the  attempt.  The  benevolent  idiot, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  scarcely  any  power  of  conception,  feels  the  most 
poignant  distress. 

The  same  principle  explains  our  shrinking  from  a  blow  impendinff  over 
another.  The  feeling  then  experienced  is  a  compound  of  ^r  and  pitj, 
Cautiousness  and  Benevolence.  Fear  is  roused  by  the  danger,  and  Fity 
ii  roused  by  the  consequent  pain.  Danger  is  the  direct  stimulant  of  Cau- 
tiousness, and  suffering  that  of  Benovoleoce ;  and,  therefore,  when  these 
objects  are  presented  to  the  mind,  we  can  no  more  help  feeling  the  coi^ 
responding  emotions,  than  we  can  help  seeing  or  hearing.  The  direct 
chief  end  or  function  of  Cautiousness  is  the  care  and  preservation  of  9tlf; 
therefore,  when  it  is  excited  by  the  aspect  of  danger,  we  look  eagerly  to 
«e//,  and  draw  in  5ur  own  leg  or  arm  as  parts  of  ourselves ;  but  this  results 
directly  from  the  constitution  of  the  faculty,  and  not  from  putting  our- 
selves in  the  place  uf  another.  The  direct  end  or. function  of  Benevo- 
lence, again,  is  the  good  and  happiness  of  otherSf  and  therefore,  when  it 
is  excited  by  the  misery  of  another,  it  necessarily,  from  ita  very  conatita- 
tion,  feels  for  /Aem,  and'  not  for  ourselves. 

An  active  temperament  greatly  conduces  us  to  sympathy,  by  producmg 
vivacity  in  all  the  cerebral  functions ;  but  this  does  not  supersede  the 
laws  of  sympathy  before  explained. 

HABIT.  Next  to  Association,  Habit  makes  the  most  conaptcnous 
figure  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Stewart..  He  refers  the  incapacity  of 
some  individuals  to  discriminate  colours  to  habits  of  inattention.  The 
powers  also  of  wit,  fancy,  and  invention  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  in- 
forms us,  are  not  the  original  gifts  of  nature,  *'  but  the  result  of  ncqaired 

*  Theory  o/  Moral  SenlxmsnU^^.'^. 
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Ubiti."*  "Tho  powRCorUite,  pnd  a  geiiiua  Toe  poelry,  painting,  muaic, 
ind  m»lh«rD»lic8,"  he  stale«,  "  are  gtadually  formsJ  by  panieukr  liaiiU 
b[  stndj  or  of  bujiaBsa."  AnJ  Dot  only  does  Hsbil  eiecuta  Iheaa  mag. 
Qificenl  fuiicliona  in  ibe  ayslem  of  Mt.  SlcwaH,  but,  in  the  eatlinalion  uf 
individuala  in  privale  life,  iL  appears  ta  ba  viewed  as  alinOBt  omnipDIcnl. 
On  readiDg  to  a  riiend  the  account  of  tbe  boy  J,  G'a  earty  diahonesl  con- 
dnct.t  be  ailributed  them  all  to  tad  habiU  formed  in  the  cboiiiy  work- 
houae  of  Glaagow ;  on  exliibiting  an  individual  whose  mental  character 
naa  directly  oppoaite.he  attributed  Ihc  difference  to  good  liahils.toxxaei 
under  the  tuition  of  bia  parents.  Thus,  there  are  no  lalenia  so  tiau- 
■cendenl,  and  DO  diapositions  >o  excellent  or  ao  depraved,  but  habit  ia 
m^posed  by  many,  al  once,  to  account  for  them  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
■uperaede  the  neceaiily  of  all  farther  investigation.  What,  then,  is  Habit, 
and  mhal  place  doea  it  hold  in  the  phrenological  ayalem  1 

Every  voluntary  action  fa  a  mamiestalion  of  some  nncor  more  facultiei 
of  the  mind.  Habit  is  defined  to  be  "  a  power  in  a  man  of  doing  anything, 
T__..  ,...  c. 1..  j-:__  :.  .•      in.._.  i..f :,  _._  l_  jj,^g  g,  j|^  ^^ 

e  stronger  the 

faculty,  the  greater  will  be  the  facility  with  which  Ibe  individual  will  do 
the  thing  SI  Gral,  and  learn  to  repeat  lE  afterward.  George  Bidder,  for 
example,  the  celebrated  mental  calculator,  acquired  the  bajiit  of  solving, 
in  an  incredibly  shori  time,  extensive  and  intricate  arithmetical  problems, 
without  the  aid  of  notation.  Before  he  could  begin  to  do  ani:h  a  thing, 
the  organ  of  Number  waa  indispensable ;  poaaeaSing  it  largely,  he  made 
great  and  ra;nd  acquiaitinns  of  akill,  and  at  seven  yeara  of  age  eatabliahed 
the  haJAl  which  stiucli  us  with  so  much  aurpriae.  Other  individuala  aro 
to  be  found  endowed  with  ■  small  organ  of  Number,  tvho.  allboogh  farced 
by  citcumalances  to  practise  the  uso  of  figures,  never  succeed  in  acquiring 
1  habit  of  performing  even  the  simplest  ariihmetieal  qnesliona  with  facility 
and  succeaa.  This  illualration  may  be  applied  to  painting,  poetry,  muaic. 
and  mathematics.  Before  the  habit  a(  practising  iheao  branchea  of  art 
and  science  can  be  acquired,  the  organs  on  which  the  talents  depend  must 
be  largely  posaeiaed  ;  and  being  so,  the  habits  result  spontaneously  from 
exercising  the  powers.  If  a  buy  at  school  acquire  a  habil  of  quarrelling 
and  fighting,  it  la  obvious  that,  aa  theso  acta  are  manifestations  of  Cam- 
bativeneaa  and  DealruclivenesSi  he  will  the  more  readily  acquire  the  habit 
ibe  larger  these  organs  are,  and  the  less  controlled  by  othera.  If  these 
orj^ans  be  small,  or  if  the  higher  organs  decidedly  predominate,  the  boy 
will  be  naturally  indisposed  to  guarrellLng.  and  will  acquire  the  habit  of  it 
with  great  difficulty,  wherever  ha  may  be  placed.  He  may  repel  unjust 
■ggresaioDS  made  upon  him,  but  be  will  not  bo  the  promoter  of  mischief, 
or  a  leader  in  the  broils  gf  hia  companions.  Many  boya  can  never  acquire 
Ihe  habil  of  quarrelling,  even  though  urged  to  it  by  circumstances  t 

Exerctae  sirengtbena  the  btgaru  anit  causes  them  to  act  with  greater 
facility, 4  and  in  Ibis  way  the  real  eSects  of  hnhil  on  iho  mind,  which  are 
important,  may  be  accounted  for  ;  but  the  organ  must  poascss  considerable 
natural  pgwer  and  activity,  (o  render  it  susceptible  of  Ibe  exercise  by 
which  babit  is  formed.  The  priclice  of  debnto  by  advocates  at  the  bar 
gives  them  great  facility  in  delivering  eitemporaiieoua  haranguea,  com- 
pared with  thai  enjoyed  by  persons  whose  siocalions  never  lead  them  lo 
make  speeches  ;  and  this  facility  may  be  aaid  to  be  acquired  by  the  habil 
of  spCiiking  ;  but  it  will  always  bear  a  proportion  lo  the  original  endow- 
ment of  lbs  faculliea ;  and  we  shall  find   that,  while  habit  gives  to  one 

•  Etrmentr,  vol.  i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  1,  seat,  4, 
t  Sea  JVmt  oflla  Phrat.  Sue,  p.  389. 
^t  5«[A««JB««,ttl«Bnl!i^».ll»«  «"e  of  John  Ur-n,  PKit*.  W»..,-wi. 
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indif  idaal  great  flaeney  and  copiooanett  of  dictian,  it  often  leaVM  i 
in  much  poverty  of  apecch  and  embarratament  of  ottermBce.  The  powwi 
of  both  will  be  greatly  superior  to  what  they  would  he  to  been  withoit 
the  praciicG  of  speaking ;  but  disparity  in  eloquence  will  continue  toeha- 
rnctenxi'  ihcin,  owing  to  diflcrencea  in  their  original  conetitution. 

The  metaphyaiciani,  as  we  have  aeen,  attribute  menj  importent  msM 
phenomena  to  ihe  effccla  of  habit,  and  yet  thej  altogether  neglect  the 
influence  of  organixation  on  the  mind.  According  to  our  riews,  it  is  the 
organ  which  acquires  strength,  activity,  and  auperior  facility  in  perfonniog 
ita  functions,  by  being  properly  exercised,  just  aa  the  fingere  of  the  imm- 
cian  acquire  facility  of  motion  by  the  practice  of  playinff  :  *•  The  effects 
of  habit  in  giving  readiness  and  ease  are  thoa  aecountea  for  in  e  manner 
that  is  at  least  intelligible  and  supported  by  analog.  The  metapbyaicians, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  imagine  that  it  ia  the  immaterial  principle  itself 
which  is  improved  by  exercise  and  gains  strength  by  habit— e  notion  that 
ia  altogether  inconceivable,  and  in  opposition  to  the  attribatee  of  e  poraly 
apiritual  being.  Farther,  Phrenology  teachea  that  the  orgmn  of  Tone  is 
distinct  from  that  of  Language ;  that  the  organs  of  Size,  Locality,  Number, 
Individuality,  and  Comparison,  on  which  mathematical  talent  depends,  are 
different  from  the  organ  of  Causality,  by  which  general  reasoning  ia  per- 
formed ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  exercise  one  organ,  and  leave 
another  unemployed.  This  doctrine  explaina  why,  by  practising  moaic, 
we  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  or  writing  with  facility ;  and  whVi 
by  studying  mathematics,  we  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  reasoning  deeply 
in  moral  or  political  science.  Those  physiologists,  however,  whonold  the 
brain  to  bo  a  single  organ,  and  every  part  of  it  to  be  engaged  in  ereiy  act 
of  the  mind,  ought  to  show  how  it  happens,  that  exerciaing  it  in  one  way 
doea  not  improve  it  in  all ;  or,  to  use  an  illustration  applira  by  Dr.  John- 
aon,  to  genius,  they  should  inform  us  why  the  man  who  can  walk  eaat  is 
unable  to  walk  west.  If  the  organs  by  means  of  which  he  walks  eaat  be 
different  from  those  by  which  he  walks  west,  no  difficalty  will  occnr ;  but  if 
they  be  the  tamCy  some  portion  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  the 
old  school  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  qnestion. 

TASTE.  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of  Taste  as  a  power  or  faenlty,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  supposes  it  to  be  acquired  by  habit.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  metaphysician  coincides  with  hun  in  these  views ;  but  a 
^eat  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  no  satisfactory  theory  of 
It,  except  that  of  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,*  exists.  I  shall  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  it  might  be  treated  phrenologically  ;  but  the  subject  is 
too  extensive  to  allow  me  to  enter  into  it  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  every  act  of  the  mind  must  be  a  manifestation  of 
some  faculty  or  other  ;  and  every  act  must  be  characterized  either  by  bad 
taste  or  good  taste,  or  be  wholly  indifferent  in  this  respect.  Let  us  inquirt 
into  the  origin  of  bad  taste,  and  this  will  lead  us  to  distinguish  its  opposite 
or  correct  taste.  Bad  taste,  then,  appears  to  arise  from  an  excessive  or 
improper  manifestation  of  any  of  the  faculties.  Lord  Byron  is  guilty  of 
very  bad  taste  in  some  passages  of  Don  Juan^  in  which  he  exhibits  the 
passion  of  love  in  all  the  grossness  of  an  animal  feeling ;  this  arises  from 
an  excessive  manifestation  of  Amativeness,  not  purified  and  dignified  by 
the  moral  sentiments  and  reflection.  In  the  same  work  there  is  a  scene 
in  a  boat,  in  which  Don  Juan  and  his  companions  are  made  to  devour  his 
tutor.  To  a  being  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Destructiveneas,  such  a 
representation  may  perhaps  be  gratifying  ;  but  unless  this  propensity  be 
very  powerful,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  mind  deliberately  to  invent 
and  enjoy  such  a  picture  of  human  miaery.     No  thoughtleasness,  levityi 

*  An  Etsay  on  some  tubjects  connected  with  Tatte,  By  Sir  George  Stewail 
Mackenzie,  Bart.    Edin.,  1817. 


fank  at  fancy,  or  other  SMy,  could  produce  it  nitbont  k  predominant 
Deilructivonesi.  This  great  defect  of  tasLe,  therelbrs,  tnaj  be  aactibed 
to  an  eicesaive  maniraBtation  of  this  faculty,  unrelieved  by  Bopevolence 
<U  other  higher  feelings.  Moots  alsn,  ia  hie  earlier  verses,  was  guilty  of 
■ina  against  taste,  frain  excessive  manifestations  or  the  amatiiiiptopeniit}' ; 
but  thia  error  he  hu  corrected  in  hia  later  productions. 

Panlti  in  tails,  however, arise,  not  only  from  unbecoming  manifoitatiDna 
of  ibe  lower  propeoaitiea,  but  alia  from  an  inordinate  eipreuioQ  of  the 
aentiments  and  intellectual  faculties.  In  Piter  Belt  and  ChriiliiLell,  and 
m  tbe  productions  of  the  Lake  achool  of  poetry  in  general,  much  bad 
taste  apriogs  from  mawkish  End  infantine  manirestnlians  of  Beneiolanca, 
PhdoprageuitivRnese,  and  Adheiivenesa.  Even  Ideality  itaelf  may  be 
abuseil.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fountain  of  beauty,  but.  in  axcesB,  it  dege- 
nerates into  bombast,  rani,  and  eiaggeration  ;  or  that  species  of  composi- 
tion which  a  contBiDporary  critic  has  appropriately  designated  by  the 
epithet  of  "  drunken  sublimity."  Wordsworth  affords  examples  of  errors 
in  tiBlB  aiising  from  an  abuse  of  Causality  ;  he  introduces  abatruse  and 
tinintelligible  melaphysical  disquisitiona  into  his  poetry,  and  myatiGos  it, 
inilead  of  rendering  it  profound,  Homer  also  aometimes  gfieod*  a  cor- 
cecl  tasle  by  overloading  hii  descripliona  with  similea,  under  the  influence 
of  Compsriaon. 

In  like  manner,  tbe  eipresaion  of  any  sentiment  or  propensity  in  an 
godus  degree  in  conversation  or  condocl,  is  eaaenlially  characteristic  of 
bad  taste.  An  excess  of  vanity,  and  the  tendency  to  engross  conversation, 
M  one  form  of  it  which  occurs  in  society,  and  arJEee  from  over-active  Love 
of  Approbation  and  Self-Ealeem.  Tlie  tendency  to  wrangle,  diapulo, 
and  contradict  is  another  fault,  springin^g  from  excessive  activity  of  Com- 
bativenesa.  The  disposition  to  flatter,  and  utter  a  profusion  of  agreeable 
tbinga  to  persons  whom  we  do  not  esteem,  but  wish  to  pleaae,  ia  alao 
charactenzed  by  bad  taate.  and  arises  from  an  improper  manifestalion  of 
Secretivoneas  and  Love  of  Approbation. 

The  qnestion  naturally  oocun,  What  is  the  distinction  between  bad 
taste  and  bad  morality  !  I  would  answer,  that  had  morahty  always  iinptiea 
bad  tasto,  for  it  springs  from  an  improper  manifestation  of  some  lower 
feeling,  to  the  outrage  of  the  Benlimetits  of  Justice,  Benovolcnco,  and 
Veneration.  Bad  taste,  however,  may  occur  without  turpitude,  and  this 
■ilscB  from  an  undue  activity  of  Buy  of  tbe  faculties,  without  ofTencs 
against  any  moral  aenliment.  The  effeminaciesof  Peter  Befi,  for  example, 
stand  low  enough  in  tbe  scale  of  taate  ;  but  as  the  greatest  tendernesa 
for  asses  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  breach  of  justice,  kindness,  or 
respect  to  othor  beings,  the  tasto  only  is  bad,  and  not  the  morality.     In 

Esteem  and  I>ove  of  Approbation,  constilutee  himself  the  tore  uf  a  party 
— as  his  offence  does  not  amount  to  a  aerioua  attack  upon  such  rights  as 
we  recugniae  by  the  sentiments  of  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and 
Benevolence,  we  set  him  down  as  ill-bred,  but  not  as  immoral. 

Cheeterfleld,  and  aome  dictators  in  manners,  dehberatoty  recommend 
•light  offences  against  candour,  not  only  as  not  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
bad  taate,  but  as  essential  to  good  tasle.     Tbua,  Chesterfield  arlmiti  a 

freat  deal  of  deceitful  compliance  into  tiia  characieriaticaof  agenileman  ; 
at,  with  great  deference  lo  his  lordship's  authority,  I  cannot  subscribs 
to  tiie  doctrine,  that  bad  morality  and  good  taate  are  in  any  degree  com- 
patible in  the  same  action.  An  individual  may  act  very  improperly  in 
many  parta  of  his  condiict,  and  show  considerable  lelinement  m  other 
initaucea  ;  and  ibis  ia  easily  onderalood  :  for  the  higher  sentiments  ma<r 
eoexiil  with  strong  animal  propensities,  and  one  occasion  may  call  forth 
'he  former,  and  another  excite  only  the  latter,  so  that  the  conduct  may 
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thiM  MsaiM  diflWr«Dt  MpccU  at  diStrant  Uoms.  Bat  bia  ^witiou  ii 
WiMtber  the  Mnw  Action  c»n  be  charaetemad  both  as  inmionl  ud  m 
diaUnguiehed  by  good  tiute  1  In  my  opioaoa  it  cannot.  It  is  good  imIi 
lo  reeuam  ibe  eiprettion  of  our  opinioDa  or  viawa  io  aociaqr*  «beo  a 
oppoaito  conduct  would  cauae  only  diaaoaaioaa  aod  broila ;  bat  this  i 
good  morality  a!io.  Chesterfield,  boweTor,  goaa  farthar,  aod  allowi,  a 
perfectly  compatible  with  good  maonera,  an  eipreaeion  ofaantimenu  whid 
wo  do  not  enteruin,  if  they  be  pleasing  to  tbooe  to  whona  wa  addfoaa  then 
and  this  is  a  breach  of  candour.  Such  a  praetica  ia  an  inaolt  to  the  per 
•on  who  is  the  object  of  it ;  and,  if  be  aaw  the  raal  motiTea,  ba  woaM  fce 
It  to  be  eo.  Nothing  which,  when  eiamined  in  all  iu  Ughta^  and  seen  in  in 
irae  colours,  is  essentially  rude  and  unprincipled,  can  poaaibly  ba  comet  io 
point  of  Ustc ;  it  has  only  the  appearance,  and  not  the  tma  alamanta,  of  po- 
liteneaa.  Purity  in  the  motiTe  is  requisite  equally  to  good  taata  and  to  eooad 
morality  ;  for  the  motive  dcterminea  the  eaaential  qaalitj  of  tha  actioa 

The  aources  of  good  taste  may  now  be  adTerted  to.  Tha  nanrooa  and 
aanguine  temperaments,  by  giving  fineneae  to  tba  aobatanca  and  vivacity 
to  uie  action  of  the  brain,  are  highlv  conddctiva  to  rafinament  -Al 
authors  and  artiste,  whose  works  are  chaiactariied  by  great  delicacy  and 
beaaty,  have  fine  temperaments,  along  witb  Ideality.  Tha  moat  ezqoi 
^t*  mental  manifestations  are  those  which  proceed  from  a  frvoorable 
coMoioatkm  of  the  whole  faculties,  in  which  each  contribotes  a  abare  of 
ilo  own  good  qualities,  and  is  restrained  by  tba  othara  from  nimiing  inCe 
eiceea  or  abusea.  If  a  favourable  developement  of  thia  kind  be  poeseissd 
the  higher  Ideality  rises — without  running  into  eaceia  and  tba  finer  the 
temperament,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  taata.  At  tha  aama  time^  and 
for  the  atme  reason,  there  may  be  much  ffood  taate,  of  a  simpla  kmd,  with 
moderate  Ideality,  if  the  other  faculties  be  favooiablj  balanced. 

Aa  Taste  arises  from  fine  quality  of  brain  and  a  favoar^ila  eombinf- 
tion  of  organs,  the  explanation  is  simple,  how  it  may  ba  poaaeeaed  witheot 

{genius.  Genius  springs  from  great  vigour  and  activity,  dependii^  on 
arge  sise,  and  a  high  temperament :  these  are  greater  eodowmenta  thin 
eqoabilitv,  and  an  individual  may  be  deficient  in  them,  and  yet  be  so 
favourably  constituted,  with  respect  to  the  baltmee  of  hi»  powers^  aa  to  feel 
acutely  the  excellencies  or  the  faulta  of  ^nius  maniieatod  by  otben. 
Hence  many  persons  are  really  excellent  critics,  who  could  not  tbemselvet 
produce  original  works  of  value ;  hence  also,  many  original  aotbors,  of 
great  reputation,  display  very  questionable  taste. 

In  applying  those  principles  to  actual  cases,  I  find  them  borne  out  by 
numerous  facts.  Dr.  Chalmers  occasionally  sins  againat  taate,  and  in  his 
head  Ideality  and  Comparison  are  out  of  due  proportion  to  Caoaality  and 
some  other  organs.  In  Lord  Jeffrey's  bast,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  regular  developement  of  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and 
Causality,  with  a  fair  balance  between  the  propensities  and  sentiments ; 
his  temperament  is  nervous-bilious ;  and  his  taate  is  ^nerally  admirable. 

As  good  taste  is  the  result  of  the  harmonioua  action  of  the  facultiea, 
we  are  able  to  perceive  wh^  taste  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement  by 
cultivation.  An  author  will  frequently  reason  as  profoundly,  or  aoar  as 
loftily,  in  his  first  easay,  as  after  practice  in  writing  for  twenty  yeara ;  but 
be  rarely  manifests  the  same  tact  at  the  outset  of  his  career  aa  he  attains 
by  aobaequent  study  and  the  admonitions  of  a  discriminative  criticiam. 
Reaaoning  depends  on  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  lofty  flighte  of 
miagination  on  Ideality ;  and  if  the  organs  of  these  faculties  be  large,  they 
will  execute  their  functions  intuitively,  and  carry  the  author  forward,  from 
the  first,  on  a  bold  and.  powerful  wing :  but  as  taste  depends  on  the 
balancing  and  adjusting,  the  suppressing  and  elevating,  the  oiderimr  and 
tnanging  of  oar  thoo^ta  and  em,ol\OTiia>  «o  a.%  \a  '^\^x)fe%  %  ^xiBc2L\iga> 


man;  ol  ihs  nhole — it  ii  only  practice,  tESectloa,  add  compuison  vrilh 
higher  slandaids  thiit  will  enable  U8  saccesafntly  (o  approiimate  lo  eicel- 
lence ;  and  even  theie  nids  will  aufiice  only  when  Ibe  organs  are  by 
nature  equally  cnmbinad  ;  for  if  Ihe  balance  prepondaraia  greatly  in  any 
particular  dircctian.  nn  effort  will  produce  exquisite  adjuatment. 

Much  has  been  written  about  a  tlaaiurd  of  taste  ;  and,  in  Ronsidering 
this  qudatioti,  »  distinction  should  be  mails.  If,  by  fixing  a  standard,  we 
mean  delermming  particular  objects,  or  qualities  of  objecia,  which  all  men 
shall  regard  as  beautiful,  the  attempt  must  neceasarily  be  vain.  A  person 
well  endowed  with  Form,  Size,  and  Ideality,  may  experience  the  moat 
(lellghtfiil  emotions  of  benutt  l>oni  contemplating  a  Qrecian  temple,  in 
which  another  individnal,  iu  whom  these  organs  are  very  deficient,  may 
perceive  riolhing  but  atone  and  mortar.  One  inditidoal  may  discover,  in 
an  BrrangementofcDlaurB,  beauty  which  is  quite  impcrcoplibiB  to  a  person 
(teticienl  in  the  organ  of  Colouring.  Or  one  may  be  delighted  with 
muaic,  in  which  another,  through  imperfection  in  the  organ  of  Tune,  may 
perceive  no  melody.  Thua  no  object,  and  no  qualities  of  objecta.  can  be 
fixed  npon,  which  all  nankind,  whatever  be  their  original  constitution, 
will  unanimously  acknowledge  to  ba  beaoliful ;  and  in  this  view  no  stan- 
dard of  taste  exists. 

But  degree!  of  beayily  may  be  pslimated,  in  which  sense  a  scale  at 
least,  if  not  a  standard,  of  taste  m.-iy  be  framed.  Tha  more  favourable  Ihe 
original  conatitnlioa  of  an  individual  is,  and  the  greater  the  coltivation 
bestowed  on  his  powers,  the  higher  authority  ha  beconiiea  in  ijueationa  of 

individuals  ate  found  in  whom  it  is  su  weak  that  they  aeem  scarcely  to 
experience  the  influence  of  it  in  their  conduct  \  but  Phtenology,  by  point- 
ing out  (heir  liefect,  shows  that  these  persona  form  eicepiions  to  a  general 
rule,  and  no  one  thinks  of  appealing  to  them  aa  authorities  to  determine 
whether  any  particular  action  be  jnal  or  unjnat.  In  lilia  manner,  men 
deficient  ia  the  facultias  which  give  the  perception  of  beauty,  are  not 
authorities  in  toate  ;  but  that  indiiidttal  is  the  highest  judge  in  whom  the 
most  favourable  developement  of  the  organs  of  propensity,  sentiment,  and 
intellect  is  combinod  with  a  lina  temperament  and  large  Ideality  ;  and 
who,  besides,  has  cultivated  his  faculties  with  the  greatest  aaiiduity.  Hi* 
determinations  in  tegitrd  to  degrees  of  beauty  in  objects  will  form  the  best 
standards  of  taste  iihich  our  imperfect  natute  is  capable  of  attaining. 


Htvmo  now  unfolded  tha  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  (so  far  a* 
discovered,}  with  their  organs  and  modes  of  action,  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
their  effects  when  acting  in  combination.  In  order  lo  understand  this 
subject,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  lo  attend  particularly  to  the 
effects  of  size  in  the  organs  on  the  manifestations  of  the  facultiea. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  distinction  between  pmter  and  aUimly  ir. 
the  mind,  as  stated  on  page  9S  of  tha  present  work.  Caltrit  paribut. 
size  in  the  oreana  is  the  meainre  of  power  in  the  lacullies. 

As  gre^t  size  in  the  organs  is  an  indlspensibis  reijuisile  to  the  mani 
festation  of  mental  vigoor,  no  instance  ought  to  occur  of  an  individual 
who,  with  a  small  brain,  has  manifealed,  cleariy  and  unequivocally,  great 
force  of  character,  animal,  moral,  anJ  inlellactusl,  aueh  as  belonged  to 
Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Cromwell,  or  Foz  ;  and  such,  accordingly,  phrenoioji*'* 
■  afErm  to  be  the  fact.  The  Phrenological  Social]  poiBiei.»e&  £!.■«.»  lA  4n» 
skulls  of  BmcB,  La  Fontaine,  Kammohim  H«l ,  ^tiA  ovXioi  moii  iLiaSJa^ 
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tiogubhad  by  great  power  of  mind,  and  they  are  all  large.  The  boats 
and  portraita  of  Lora  Bacon,  Sbakspeare,  and  Bonaparte  indicate  large 
heads ;  and  among  living  characters  no  individual  has  occurred  to  my 
observation  who  leaves  a  vivid  impression  of  his  own  greatness  up4m  the 
public  mind,  and  who  yet  presenta  to  their  eyes  only  a  small  brain. 

The  European  head  is  oistinguished  from  ^he  Asiatic  and  native  Ame- 
rican, not  more  by  difference  of  form  than  of  size  ;  the  European  is  much 
the  larger,  and  the  superior  energy  of  this  variety  of  mankmd  is  known. 
The  heads  of  men  are  larger  than  those  of  women,  and  the  latter  obey ; 
or,  to  bring  the  point  to  the  clearest  demonstration,  we  need  only  to  com- 
pare the  head  of  a  child  with  that  of  a  full-grown  man,  or  of  an  idiot  with 
that  of  Rammohun  Roy,  as  represented  on  page  46.  If,  then,  size  is  so 
clearly  a  concomitant  of  power  in  extreme  cases,  we  are  not  to  presume 
that  it  ceases  to  exert  an  influence  where  the  differences  are  so  minute 
that  the  eye  is  scarcely  able  to  detect  them.  The  rule,  Extremis  proboHt^ 
media  prdUumufUuTf  is  completely  applicable  here. 

The  doctrine,  that  power  is  a  characteristic  of  mind,  distinguishable  at 
once  from  mere  intellectual  acumen  and  also  from  activity,  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance ;  and  it  explains  a  variety  of  phenomena  of  which  we 
previously  possessed  no  theory.  In  society  we  meet  with  persons  whose 
whole  manner  is  little,  whom  we  intuitively  feel  to  be  unfit  for  any  great 
enterprise  or  arduous  duty,  and  who  are,  nevertheless,  distingijished  for 
amiable  feelings  and  good  sense.  This  springs  from  a  small  brain  favour- 
ably proportioned  in  its  parts.  Other  individaaU,  a^aih,  with  far  less  polish, 
inferior  information,  and  fewer  amiable  qualities,  impress  us  with  a  senti- 
ment of  their  power,  force,  energy,  or  greatnesa  ;  we  feel  that  they  have 
weight,  and  that,  if  acting  against  us,  they  would  prove  formidable  oppo- 
nents. This  ariaes  from  great  size.  Bonaparte,  who  had  an  admirable 
tact  in  judging  of  human  nature,  distinguishes  between  mere  cleverness 
and  force  of  character,  and  almost  always  prefers  the  latter.  lu  his  Me- 
moirs he  speaks  of  some  of  his  generals  as  possessing  talents,  intellect, 
and  book-learning,  but  as  still  being  nobody — as  wanting  that  weight  and 
comprehensiveness  which  fit  a  man  for  great  enterprises  :  while  he  adverts 
to  others  as  possessing  limited  intellect  aud  little  judgment,  but  prodigious 
force  of  character;  and  considers  them  as  admirably  adapted  by  this 

Sualification  to  lead  soldiers  through  peril  and  difficulty,  provided  they  be 
irected  by  minds  superior  to  their  own.  Murat  was  such  a  man ;  and 
Bonaparte  appears,  on  the  whole,  tb  have  liked  such  officers ;  for  they  did 
not  trouble  him  with  thinking  for  themselves,  while  they  possessed  energy  * 
adequate  to  the  execution  of  his  most  gigantic  designs.  The  leader  of  a 
popular  party,  who  has  risen  to  that  rank  by  election,  or  assumed  it  with 
acquiescence,  will  be  found  to  have  a  large  brain.  The  leaders  of  an 
army  or  a  fleet  also  require  a  similar  endowment,  for  otherwise  they  would 
possess  artificial  authority  without  natural  weight,  and  would  never  inspire 
confidence  in  their  followers.  Bonaparte  had  a  large  head ;  and  officers 
and  soldiers,  citizens  and  statesmen,  bowed  before  his  mental  greatness, 
however  much  they  might  detest  the  use  he  made  of  his  power.  In  him 
all  the  or^ns,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  (Conscientiousness,  and 
peihaps  Firmness,  excepted,)  seem  to  have  been  large  ;  great  activity  was 
added  ;  and  hence  arose  commanding  energy,  combined  with  profound 
and  comprehensive  intellectual  capacity. 

The  society  possesses  casts  of  the  heada  of  Captains  Franklin  and 
Pany  ;  and  both  are  decidedly  large,  with  an  excellent  proportion  in  the 
different  orders  of  organs.  These  commanders  displayed  great  force  of 
character  in  their  respective  expeditions  in  quest  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage. No  tendency  to  mutiny  or  insubordination  occurred  even  in  the 
most  trying  cireumstances ;  and  this  would  be  the  case,  because  the  men 
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DDder  their  conmisnd  would  inet[ncliveljfee1  nataral  mpeiiorit}  ^omciding' 
wilh  irlilicinl  rank.    ' 

The  men  who  are  able  to  sllend  to  Iheir  prEvate  duties,  and  at  (he 
same  lime  carry  a  load  of  public  buaitiess  on  their  minds,  without  feeling 
encumbeted,  owe  this  quality  to  great  aiis  in  the  brain,  with  an  active 
lemporatnanl  and  large  knowing  organs.  Thoao  who,  having  amall 
braina,  iind  their  whole  powers  Bbierbed  and  exhausted  by  their  particular 
occupitionsi  wonder  at  (ueh  men,  and  cannot  comprehend  either  their 
motives  or  the  meana  by  which  ihej  accoinpliah  so  innch.  It  is  power 
which  distiogaiihcB  them ;  so  that  duties  which  to  others  would  prove 
oppressive,  press  ligbtly  on  them,  or  afford  them  only  amusemetil.  Mr. 
loseph  Hume,  M.  P.,  is  a  striking  itluBtmlion  of  this  doclrino.  He  pos- 
sesses moderate  orgaos  of  CanaaUly,  little  Wit,  less  Idoali  ' 
great  endowment  of  L 


f  Language ;   yet  e 
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with  a  power  of  applic! 


in  his  < 


oforgnn. 
which  it  displays,  we  shall  peiceiie 
the  souice  of  his  weight.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  also  sbnwed  great  force 
of  characler,  and  bis  brain  was 
large.  This  quality  in  htm  was 
the  source  of  the  intense  and  long 
enduring  interest  which  he  created 
and  supported  in  the  minds  of  those 

He  was  calm,  mild,  and  unobtru- 
sive, yet  there  was  a  degree  of 
depth  and  power  about  him,  which 
mada  lasting  impressions  on  tboae 
who  listened  to  his  public  dis- 
courses, or  conversed  with  him  in 

In  eiaminmg  the  heads  of  criminals  in  jail,  I  have  found  the  most 
daring,  desperate,  and  energetic  to  possess  largo  brains.  When  great 
size  and  an  unfavourable  combination  occur  together,  the  officers  of  jus- 
lice  are  reduced  to  despair  in  attempting  to  correct  the  offender.  They 
[eel  a  strength  of  character  which  tliey  cannot  subdue,  and  an  evil  bent 
which  they  cannot  direct; — the  rosult  generally  is  a  report  from  the 
police  that  the  individual  ia  iocatrigible  ;  his  first  capital  offence  is  prose- 
cuted to  eitramily,  and  be  is  hanged  for  the  sake  of  protecting  society 
from  farther  mischief.  In  profeasional  pursuits  also,  the  men  who  are  indis- 
putably paramount  to  their  fellows,  not  merely  in  cleverness,  but  in  depth 
and  roice  of  characler,  have  large  heads  ;  and  this  holds,  not  only  in  the 
learned  profesaions,  but  in  mercantile  avocations.  1  have  observed  that 
individuals  who,  born  in  indigence,  have  arisen  to  wealth  bf  conducting 

average  siie ;  and  that  mercantile  travellers  who  succeed  in  procuring 
orders,  and  pushing  a  trade  amid  a  keen  and  arduous  compelirion,  are 
distinguished  by  the  Bamo  quality.  Such  men  make  an  impression,  and 
act  with  a  confidence  of  power  which  gives  effect  to  all  they  aay  or  do. 
In  a  school,  if  the  children  care  nothing  for  (lie  tna?t.Bi ,  Kn&.  VtHfA-'nos. 
with  disrespect,  and  if  he  fail,  after  Usin^  ever^  mnwV.-j  ,  'lo  n*«*»is 
iiscipUnB  and  s u bo rji nation,  he  will  be  (ounA  \o  Va'ie  a.  *ma\\  Viiva-    i 
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ih«  domentic  circle,  if  the  mistrcM  of  a  ftmily  (wlula  in  Mod  betUi}  ii 

and  doi 


euily  overcome,  annoyed  and  oppreaaed  with  th«  cferas  and  dotiMaf  lia 
houaehold,  the  origin  of  the  eril  will  be  foond  in  too  Hnall  a  hoad. 

In  the  church  the  eflecta  of  aize  are  equally  con^icooaa.  A  preadsr 
with  a  large  brain  ia  felt  by  hia  flock  to  poaaesa  weight,  and  tfwy  aabout 
wiHingly  to  be  led  and  taught  by  him,  while  they  treat  with  indiflbfCBee 
the  feeblencaa  that  accompaniea  a  little  bead.  If,  aa  occaaionally  happem, 
a  preacher  poaaeaa  an  excellent  combiuation,  that  ia,  the  oigana  of  ike 
aentimenta  and  intellect  large  in  proportion  to  thoae  of  the  animai  pro- 
penaitica,  he  may  be  acute,  amiable,  aenaible,  and  intereating ;  hot  if  tb 
general  aize  of  the  brain  be  under  an  average,  he  will  not  be  impnaant 
and  commanding. 

The  principle,  that  aize  givea  power  of  manifeatation,  forma  the  key  ta 
the  following  criticim  on  Dr.  Chalmera  :  '*  Hia  manner,  ao  far  from  beiag 
graceful,"  aaya  a  contemporary  writer,  *'  ia  very  nearly  uncouth ;  hit 
tonea  are  neither  muaical  nor  under  atrict  aubordination  ;  in  the  aelectioa 
of  worda  and  management  of  figurea  hia  taate,  to  far  from  being  pore,  is 
aometimes  very  much  the  reverae ;  his  pronunciation,  though  vigonras 
and  distinct,  is  beset  with  provincialisms,  which  time  and  a  city  aodieoee 
liave  done  very  little  to  correct ;  and  aa  to  gjeatnre,  wherever  vre  hare 
heard  him,  he  appeared  to  be  totally  unconacioua  that  he  had  got  soch 
a  thing  as  hands  and  arma  to  manai^e.  In  what,  then,  it  may  be  aaked, 
conaisu  the  secret  of  the  doctor's  eloquence  1  Simply,  aa  we  take  it,  in 
thia — that,  whiie  his  arguments  and  illustratienM  are,  for  the  mostfsrti 
striking  and  original,  he  possesses  prodigious  enlkuMimsm  and  cnargif  m 
enforcing  them  ;  that  the  defects  of  his  rhetoric  are  completely  loat  in 
the  force  of  his  ratiocination  ;  that,  while  he  haa  nuuhenuUies  or  logic 
enough  to  make  his  reasoning  acute,  grasping,  and  irresistibU,  he  has 
poetry  enough  to  prevent  it  from  being  dull;  thus  evincing  the  very 
highest  species  of  intellect — the  union  of  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
judgment,  with  a  fertile  and  brilliant  imagination.  We  have  aaid  he 
possesses  energy,  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  great  and  redeeming  quality 
of  his  manner,  compared  to  which  the  tiny  gracea  aink  into  inaignificance. 
Whether  we  are  facile  or  fastidious,  whether  we  like  or  aidike  the 
preacher's  doctrine,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  forcea  us  to  attteitd  to  him. 
A  man  might  easily  get  his  pocket  picked  tehile  listening  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 
but  tee  defy  him  to  fall  asleep.'*  The  head  of  Dr.  Chalmera  indicates  a 
large  brain. 

Ill  authorship  the  same  law  holds  good.  Critics  have  been  nuzzled 
to  account  for  the  high  rank  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  holds  in  English 
literature,  and  to  discover  the  mental  qualities  on  which  hia  eminence  is 
founded.  He  has  made  no  discoveries  in  morals  or  in  science  to  capti- 
vate the  mind.  His  style  is  stately  and  aonoroua,  and  hia  arranffomeot 
in  general  good  ;  but  equal  or  superior  graces  may  be  found  in  Ghildamith, 
Thomson,  and  other  authora,  whom  nobody  would  compare  with  him  in 
genius.  His  great  characteristic  is  force  and  weight ;  and  theae  are  the 
concomitants  of  great  size  of  brain.  Milton's  writings  are  highly  distin- 
guished by  vigour,  aa  are  also  those  of  LfOcke.  Addison,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  apecimen  of  geniua  produced  by  a  felicitoua  combination  of 
sentiment  and  intellect,  without  preponderating  energy  from  great  aize. 
Power  is  the  leading  charm  of  Swift'a  writings  :  he  is  not  graceful,  and 
ia  far  from  elegant ;  his  reasoning  is  frequently  superficial,  and  hia  conclu- 
sions queationable.  But  he  is  rarely  feeble.  Strength,  energy,  and  de- 
CermiBation  mark  every  page.  His  skull  indicates  a  large  brain,  particu- 
larly in  the  region  of  the  propensities. 

To  produce  its  full  efibcts,  large  size  must  be  accompanied  with  aound 
haaltli  and  an  active  temperament,  as  explained  on  p.  4d ;  but  theae, 
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ACTIVITY  in  the  organJ,  on  Iho  oilier  hnnd.  givM  liveliriMi,  qniclt 
neeti.  or  r^'diiy  i  Or.  Spiinheiia  thiniis  tliat  long  fihrei  coiiinbute  to 
■clivjly.  The  GBaguine  and  neurous  tempetameiiti.  described  on  pigei 
4S  aad  B7,  aSord  eicecnil  iadicscions  or  conititultonal  activil;.  Mo- 
derate liza  of  brain,  with  it  favourabto  combinaiion  and  mach  activilT, 
constitute  wliat  is  commonly  anderatood  by  a  clever  man  in  ontiany  life  ; 
nuch  an  individual  will  fann  ideu  rapidly,  do  h  great  ileal  of  work,  show 
tact  and  diactimiiuilian,  and  prove  nimeeir  really  a  valnabls  aail  useful 
member  of  eociely  ;  but  he  mnat  not  be  loaded  Milh  loo  many  dullee,  or 
opposed  by  obilacles,  nor  must  the  iietd  in  which  he  is  called  au  to  lahour 

Great  orrora  are  often  commilled  in  socieiy  through  ignorance  of  this 
fact.  An  indivitlDfll  poisesaing  a  amall  brain,  hut  a  lino  lempeniT'i'* 
■nd  favourable  combination,  perhaps  distinguiiliea  hiinst^lfina  limittUiir.i] 
subordinaie  sphere,  nr  he  inskee  one  great  and  succeiHfut  effort,  iu  wLieh 
his  powers  nre  tasked  to  ilie  utmost  extent  of  their  limits  ; — the  notion  is 
then  adopted  that  he  ia  very  clever,  fit  for  higher  duties,  and  capable  o! 
■  exhibiting  bahilually  ilie  force  of  mind  thus  displayed  on  a  aiagle  occasion. 
He  is,  in  consequence,  prnmoled  to  a  more  arduous  station.  He  con- 
tinuei  to  eiectile  small  matters  so  vrell,  (hat  it  is  difRcult  to  point  oat 
indiiidnal  instancsB  of  failure  in  his  more  extensive  duties  ;  yel  ■  gwieral 
impression  of  his  ioeapacity  arises,  waul  of  auccess  and  discriiitmt  in- 
crease, and  at  last,  after  producing  great  soSering  to  himself  and  annoy- 
ance to  his  employers,  he  is  diainissBd.  The  small  brain  is  the  origin  of  the 
incapacitj  ;  and  ignorance  of  lis  effects  the  cause  of  liia  being  misplaced. 
Mankind,  in  citreme  cases,  recognise  energy  of  feebleness  of  mental 
character,  and  modify  their  conduct  accordingly.  Those  in  whom  moral 
and  religious  principles  do  not  constitute  the  habitual  rule  of  conduct, 
treat  inJiiiduals  in  the  most  different  manner,  according  to  the  impression 

from  it  of  their  airenglh  or  weakness  of  mind.  There  arc  men  who  carry 
in  their  very  look  the  iiilimalion  of  greilneiu — whose  manner  at  once 
proclaims,  "  Nemo  ae  inpuie  lacesMCt."  The  world  reads  this  notice, 
and  holds  it  safest  la  allow  Ihem  lo  fallow  their  own  caurea  wiihoul  ob- 
■Iruction,  white  Ihey  avoid  giving  offence.  Conlraated  wilh  them  arc  the 
feeble  Hod  vacillating;  men  uostabls  as  water,  Dnsleady  as  the  wind. 
The  wicked  seizs  upon  them,  and  make  ihetn  Ibeir  prey.  The  treatment 
received  hy  different  persons  from  society  is  tlius  widely  different;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  cannot  easily  con- 
ceive the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  weak  by  the  powerful  and  unprincipled 
taking  advantage  of  their  ileGciencics, 

When  a  faiourablo  combination,  a  fine  temperament,  and  large  aizs 
are  conjoined  in  an  individual,  they  constitute  the  perfection  of  geniua. 
This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  case  in  Homer  and  in  Shakspeare. 
VivacioDB  buoyancy,  ease,  and  fertility,  arising  from  the  fint  and  second 
causes,  joined  wiih  depth,  strength,  comprehensireness,  and  masculine 
energy,  the  result  of  the  third,  place  these  authors  above  all  olhera  wboni 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  whea  we  consider  thai  these  rare  and 
splendid  gifts  musl  aeain  be  united  m  one  individual,  before  their  equal 
can  appear,  we  ■hall  nave  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  why  so  few  Hornera 
and  Shakspearrs  are  given  by  nature  lo  tbe  world. 

In  tticiie  ahuervations  I  have  trailed  of  the  effi'Cts  of  aiae  in  the  hraia 
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then  diffioulties  withoat  end  will  be  eneonntered.  For  example,  it  hue 
oAen  been  objected,  th&t  a  particular  individoai  wears  a  large  hat,  indK 
eating  a  lar^e  brain,  and  that  yet  he  baa  no  great  scope  of  intellect,  and 
no  ability,  m  the  general  sense  of  the  term.  The  answer  is,  that  we 
mast  look  for  the  power  in  the  direction  of  wize,  as  explained  on  p.  95. 
If  the  large  hat  ia  requisite  on  account  of  a  great  deveiopement  of  the 
animal  organs,  we  must  expect  the  indiTidnal  to  be  only  a  powerful  ttni- 
mal ;  and  he  may  be  this,  and  at  the  same  time  a  weak  man.  If  the  size 
predominate  in  the  region  of  the  sentiments,  we  may  then  look  for  great- 
ness in  moral  worth ;  but  it  ia  only  when  great  size,  combined  with 
an  active  temperament,  pervades  the  oi^^ans  of  the  whole  three  classes  of 
iacnlties,  propensities,  sentiments,  and  mtelleet,  that  Phrenology  autho- 
rizes us  to  expect  a  general  character  vi^rous,  comprehensive,  and  pro- 
found. The  nat  does  not  indicate  the  size  either  of  the  moral  organs  or 
of  those  of  the  intellect 

The  circamstances  which  modify  the  effects  of  size  have  ahready  been 
stated,  (pp.  48  and  97,)  when  treating  of  the  principles  of  the  science. 

COMBINATIONS  IN  SIZE,  OR  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ORGANS 
WHEN  COMBINED  IN  DIFFERENT  RELATIVE  PROPOR- 
TIONS. 

Trs  primitive  functions  of  each  organ  were  discovered  by  observingcases 
m  which  it  decidedlv  predominated  over,  or  fell  short  of,  other  organs 
in  point  of  size ;  and  by  similar  observations  each  must  still  bo  verified. 
After  the  discovery  is  established,  its  practical  application  deserves  atten- 
tion. Every  individual  above  idiocy  possesses  all  the  organs ;  but  they  are 
combined  differently  in  degrees  of  relative  size  in  different  persons,  and 
the  manifestations  of  each  are  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  influence 
of  those  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  effect  of  combination,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  change  the  proper  functions  of  the  different  organs,  but 
only  to  modify  the  manner  in  which  they  are  manifested  ;  or  the  acts 
in  which  they  seek  gratification.  If,  for  example,  the  organ  of  Tune 
be  equally  large  in  two  individuals— but  if,  in  one  of  them,  the  organs 
of  the  animal  propensities  predominate,  he  may  manifest  it  in  producing 
bacchanalian  songs ;  while,  if  the  orcans  of  the  moral  sentiments  prc- 
donanate  in  the  other,  he  may  employ  it  in  singing  sacred  melodies. 
In  both  instances  Tune  leads  to  the  production  of  music,  the  only  effedt 
of  the  combination  being  to  alter  the  direction.  This  illustration  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  faculties ;  and  shows  that,  although  the  functions  of  some 
parts  of  the  brain  are  still  unascertained,  the  discovery  of  them  cannof 
alter  the  functions  of  those  already  known. 

Dr.  Gall,*  in  considering  the  combinations  of  the  organs,  divides  men 
into  six  classes. 

In  men  composing  his  first  class  the  organs  of  the  highest  qualities 
and  faeolties  are  completely  developed,  while  those  of  the  faculties  com- 
mon Uvman  with  the  lower  animals  possess  only  a  feeble  degree  of  de- 
velopement  and  activity.  The  dispositions  and  conduct  of  persons  of  d^is 
class  are  in  accordance  with  reason,  justice,  and  moFcdity. 

In  the  second  class  the  combination  is  precisely  reversed,  and  the  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  it  are  the  slaves  of  sensuality  and  error. 

In  the  third  class  the  animal  organs,  and  also  those  peculiar,  to  man, 
have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  developement  and  activity.  Men 
belonging  to  this  class  may  be  great  in  virtue  or  vice,  and  often  manifest 
the  most  opposite  qualities.    They  experience  the  internal  struggle  of  the 

*  Smr  hs  Fonetions  du  Cerveeac,  tome  i.,  p.  319.    8vo. 
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bighM  ud  lowor  eltments  of  oar  nature.  Socialea,  St,  Paul,  and  St 
Augualin  bulon^tl  to  il. 

In  ibe  fourth  clas*  une,  or  a  few,  of  thp  orgiins  are  highly  ileveluped, 

whils  ihe  othera  are  only  m'odeialaly  ao,  or  Gveo  below  iniidiocriLy.     This 

'    '  ofgreal,  bat  panial.  geniua,  or  men  i^LElin^ighcd  for 

I    (Teal  atcBDglh  of  character  or  for  powerful  diapoaiiions  of  a  delerminEite 

[    itera,  who  out  of  tbeaB  linea  ahow  no  luperibriLy. 

' one,  DiaBvenil,  of  Ihe  organs  are  iBryliUledeTelopeci, 

B,  nbila  the  others  are  more  favourably  developed  anil 
gnergetic.  Thia  clasa  includes  men  of  general  ability,  who  have  some 
^tticular  and  limited  deficiency.  Leasing  ani]  Tuchbein  detested  music, 
■nd  Newton  and  Kanl  h»d  no  pnssion  far  women. 

Tn  the  aixlh  clans  the  animal  org^na  and  IhoKe  proper  to  man  are 
nearly  equally  moderalo.  In  this  class  ia  comprehended  the  great  mass 
sf  ordinary  men.  Theee  six  diviaians,  says  Dr.  Qall,  aie  aubjecl  to  than- 
nnds  of  modJGcationa. 

Dr.  Vimonl*  obaervea  that  theae  divisions  are  insafficietil  to  give  a  just 
ind  complete  idea  of  the  Gombinations  of  all  the  faculties,  but  he  reproves 
Ae  for  having  omitted  to  notice  ihem  in  the  former  editions  of  tlits  worh. 
Hy  apology  is,  that  Dr.  Gall'a  remarks  are  contained  in  his  lir^t  volome, 
■mid  the  discussion  of  preliminary  moral,  and  metaphysical  objeclions, 
■nd  were  overlooked  by  ma  until  referred  to  by  Dr.  Vimont.     Dr.  Vimont 

two  more,  tn,.  Men  in  whom  the  perceptive  orgaoa  predomio»la  over 
those  of  reflection ;  and  men  who  are  placed  %  Utile  above  idiots,  who 
have  feeble  perceptive  paweta  and  a  nullity  of  rellection.  This  clasa 
miy  manifeil  some  talent,  euch  ss  that  of  coaatmction,  oi  of  music  ;  or 
ihey  may  he  diatinguished  hy  cunning,  etnbbomneBa,  or  vanity  ;  and  never 
improve.  Dr.  Vimont  makes  also  some  valuable  obaervBlions  on  the 
eombinatioDs  of  the  organs  in  the  different  species  of  the  lower  animals, 
10  which  I  cao  here  only  refer. 

The  limits  of  the  present  work  prevent  me  from  doing  more  than  slating 
three  rules  far  ealimaiing  the  effects  of  differences  in  relative  size  occur- 
ring in  the  organs  of  the  same  brain. 

Kiri.c  rmeT. — Every  faculty  desires  gratification  with  a  degree  of  en- 
ergy proportienate  to  the  size  of  the  organ  ■,\  and  those  facaUies  will  bo 
habitually  indulged,  the  organi  of  which  are  largest  in  the  individual.t 

ExampUt, — If  the  animal  organa  in  general  he  large,  and  the  organs 
of  the  moral  senlimenle  and  intellect  in  general  be  small,  the  individual 
will  be  nsturally  prone  to  animal  indulgence  in  the  highegt  degree,  and 
disposed  to  see  gratification  in  Ihcdireciest  way,  and  in  the  lowest  pursuits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  the  moral  aentimenls  and  intellect 
jtreatlj  predominate,  the  individual  will  bo  naturally  prone  to  moral  and 
iDlollectual  puraniis  ;  (uch  persons  are  "  a  law  unto  thcmaelvea." 

*  Traili  dt  Phrtaalogit,  tome,  ii,,  p.  15», 

t  The  condition,  ciartm  poniuf,  ia  always  undentood,  and  therefore  needs 

1  Having  been  aoliciled  to  state,  in  melhodieai  order,  the  effecw  of  the 
eombinalions  as  far  as  observed,  I  tried  to  do  ao  io  the  MS,  of  the  present 
work  ;  but  found  the  reault  to  be  a  tedioua  enumeration  of  ppHXisiiinns, 
adapted  to  Individuality  sione.  difficult  to  be  remembered,  and  withal  ex 
iremely  ineomplele,  I  have,  therefore,  preferred  stalinj  principles  chiefly, 
■ooompanied  by  illuitratiana.  to  render  Chom  intelligible  and  ahow  their  ap- 
^icatioa.  This  method  was  adopted  in  the  flrinmi  tor  the  sake  nf  breril^ , 
ud,ana.slurB  examination,  it  appears  tabepiefBT&tsVe'\&\Vu\^.  'VVRteAiuK 
in  wboBi  Ihe  refleoliogoijaiisare  amply  dBve\opo4,wVft.iuA«^  bmS^i  ew»- 
prshend  Iha  rules  hero  laid  down,  but  bo  aWe  (lesA')  \o  «&ajt,a  Vne  «^i«,« 
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In  illustration  or  this  rule,  the  head  of  Pope  Aleiandar  VI.,  p.  181, 
ivho  was  a  monster  of  wickedness  in  human  form,  may  be  contimsted 
with  that  of  Melancthon  the  reformer,  p.  86 ;  or  the  akoU  of  a  New 
Hollander  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Dr.*  Spurzheim,  repreeonted  on 
paces  61  and  52. 

In  farther  illustration,  the  heads  of  Vitellius,  and  Hare  the  murderer, 
represented  on  i)age8  89  and  85,  may  be  contrasted  with  those  of  Tasso, 
p.  232,  Chaucer  and  I/>cke,  ^.  244,  and  Michael  Anselo,  p.  277.  lo  the 
one  class  of  heads  the  basilar  and  posterior  regions  of  the  brain,  dedicated 
to  the  animal  propensities,  greatly  preponderate  over  tbe  anterior  and 
coronal  re>;ions,  which  manifest  the  mtellect  and  moral  sentiments  ;*  in 
the  other  the  basilar  region  is  large,  but  the  intellectual  and  moial  de- 
cidedly preponderate. 

Now,  under  the  rule  before  stated,  the  first  class  will  be  natarally 
prone  to  low  and  degrading  pursuits,  having  for  their  object  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Amativeness,  DestructiTeness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  other  inferior 
feelings ;  they  will  possess  very  few  aspirations  after  the  noble  and  bene- 
ficent virtues  which  di^ify  human  nature;  they  will  be  blind  to  the 
sbliffations  of  justice,  piety,  and  mercy,  and  totidly  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  science.  The  scond  class  wdl  form  a  direct 
contrast  to  them.  They  will  naturally  feel  the  superiority  of  moral  and 
intellectual  pursuits,  ardently  desire  to  advance  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, and  instinctively  love  every  virtue  and  attainment  that  ia  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  man.  It  ia  common 
for  individuals  to  assume  themselves  as  standards  for  judging  of  mankhid 
in  general ;  yet  no  criterion  can  be  more  fallacious :  the  conacionsness 
ef  men  belonging  to  the  inferior  class  would  represent  the  race  aa  base, 
grovelling,  and  selfish — that  of  the  higher  as  elevated,  benignant,  and  in- 
tellectual. 

Rule  second. — As  there  are  three  kinds  of  faculties,  propensitive, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  which  are  not  homogeneous,  it  may  happen  thit 
several  large  organs  of  propensities  are  combined  in  the  same  individual 
with  several  moral  and  intellectual  organs  highly  developed.  The  rule, 
then,  will  be,  that  the  lower  propensities  will  take  their  direction  from  tlie 
higher  powers ;  and  such  a  course  ef  action  will  be  habitually  followed 
as  will  be  calculated  to  ^tify  the  whole  faculties  whose  organs  are  large. 

In  this  combination  me  strong  propensities  may  escape,  at  intervals, 
from  the  control  of  the  sentiments,  and  produce  abuses ;  but  as  nature 
has  rendered  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  the  directing  powers,  the 
habiliuU  conduct  will  be  such  as  will  be  consistent  with  their  dictates, 
and  at  the  same  time  gratifying  to  the  propensities. 

ExampleM. — If  the  organs  of  Acquisitiveness  and  Conscientiousneis 
were  both  large,  stealing  might  gratify  Acquisitiveness,  but  it  would  of- 
fend Conscientiousness.  According  to  the  rule,  the  individual  would  en- 
deavour to  gratify  both,  by  acquiring  property  by  lawful  industry.  If 
Combativcness  and  Destructiveness  were  large,  and  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness  also  amply  developed,  wanton  outrage  and  indiscri- 
minate attack  might  gratify  the  first  two  faculties,  but  they  would  outrage 
tbe  last  two :  hence  the  individual  would  seek  for  situations  calculated 
to  gratify  all  four :  and  these  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  imbo- 
di^  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  or  in  moral  and  intellectual  warfare 
against  the  patrons  of  corruption  and  abuse  in  church  and  state.     Luther^ 

*  The  size  of  the  coronal  region  is  l)est  judged  of  by  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  bram  above  Cautiousness  and  Causality,  the  situation  of  which  orgaas 
is  indicated  in  some  of  the  ^igurea  b^  ^9Xex\«.yk'b.    ^Vi«Ye<<ret  that  region  is 
abnUow  or  narrow,  the  mon^  CeeVixv^  ^vW  N»  «>ta^*x«i«^l  ^wfi^Ja^    % 
o  86 
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Kmii,  aai  many  otbei  b^ngfictorB  at  mankind,  wpre  prolMblt  actuaLei] 
b)  fuch  1  CDmbiamian  of  ficuliiai ;  Wasliini^ii  nobly  displayed  it. 

If  Iho  carebellum  be  very  large,  and  PhiloprogxnitivencBa,  A.dbe>ive- 
Deai,  and  Consientioudnass  deficient,  the  individual  will  be  pioiia  to  seek 
organ,  be 
laofaitig- 
fying  ihfl  whole  groBp. 

It  BeoevaJence,  Self-Eileem,  and  AcqaititiienRU  be  all  large,  eiring; 
cbarily  ma;  gralify  (he  tint ;  btil,  unleai  ths  individual  lie  very  ricb,  tbs 
acL  of  parting  with  property  may  be  disagreeable  to  tbe  last  two  rHculiiea , 
he  will  thererare  prefer  to  gratiry  Benevolence  tav  peiHan»l  kindnRas ;  he 
will  lacriece  limB,  trouble,  influence,  and  advice,' to  the  ncirarc  of  otheri, 
bat  not  properly,     ir  Benevolence  were  rmnll,  with  the  same  coinbina- 

ir  Lnve  or  Approbation  large,  he  combined  wiib  lar^e  Ideality  and 
iDodetate  reflecting  organa,  the  individual  will  be  ambitioui  to  eicel  in 
the  aplendour  of  hia  equipaie,  style  Dflivuie,  dreai.  and  rank.  If  to  the 
■ante  combination  be  added  a  powerful  intellect  and  large  Contcienlioua- 
Deas.  moral  and  inlelleciiial  eicelience  will  be  preferred  as  the  meani  of 
obtaimne  the  respect  of  the  world. 

An  individual  in  whom  Benerolence  and  Love  of  A  ['probation  are  very 
large,  and  CoDrclenlioUBneia  deficient,  will  be  eiceeJingly  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  those  peraona  who  praise  bim  loudly  and  eitol  hia  benevolence  ; 
but  he  will  averlauk  humble,  retiring,  and  unoetentaiiaaa  merit ;  he  will 
■peak  moeh  of  his  own  gaud  deedi.  H  Conseientiouaneis  and  Benevo- 
lence predocninate.  the  amiable  and  anprelending  will  he  the  Ant  ohjrcta 
of  his  reonrd,  and  the  good  done  will  nrver  bo  proclaimed  by  himsBlf. 

If  Sfllf-Esteem  large,  be  combined  with  deficient  Love  of  AppiDbation 
and  Conaeientiouaneas.  the  individual  will  be  prone  to  gratify  his  lelfiah 
feelings,  with  little  regard  to  the  good  apinian  or  the  jua(  claims  of  other 
men.  If  Self-Eate«m  large,  be  combined  with  large  Iiove  of  Approba- 
tioii  and  Conecientiouaueaa,  the  former  will  produce  only  that  degriie  of 
aelf-respeet  which  ia  easeolial  to  dignilv  ofcbaraeter,  and  that  degree  of  in- 

If  Cauiiouaness  large,  be  combined  with  deficient  Uombativeiiets.  the 
individual  will  be  eitremely  timid.  If  Comballvenesa  be  Urge  and  Cau- 
tiousness amall.  reckless  intrepidity  will  be  the  reaiilt.  If  Combativeneas 
be  equally  large  with  Cautiousness,  the  individual  will  displav  courage 
regulated  by  prudence.  IfCautiouetiesa.  Cooacienliausiiesa,  Self-Esteem, 
Beciettrenes*,  and  Love  of  Approbation  be  alt  large,  and  Combativeiiesa 
modetale.  baehfulness  or  mauBaite  honte  will  be  tbe  conaequence.  This 
feeling  IS  the  result  of  the  fear  of  not  acquitting  one'e-eelf  to  advantage, 
and  of  thereby  eompromiiing  one'a  personal  dignity. 

If  Veaeralian  and  Hope  be  large,  and  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence small,  the  individnal  will  be  naturally  fond  of  religious  worship,  but 
•Terse  to  the  practice  of  cbatity  and  justice.  If  the  proportioni  be  re- 
varaed,  the  result  will  be  a  constitutional  dispoailion  to  charity  and  jus- 
wilh  no  great  tendency  to  tbe  eierciae  uf  devotion.  If  atl  the  four 
is  be  large,  the  individual  will  be  naturally  inclined  to  engage  in  the 
aiorship  of  Uod,  and  to  diacharge  his  duties  to  men.  If  Veneration  largo. 
In  cuinhined  with  large  Acquialliveiiesa  and  Love  of  Approbation,  thv 
former  seuiiment  may  be  directed  to  auperiora  in  rank  and  power,  aa  the 
■taans  of  gratify  iiig  Ibedeairea  for  wealth  and  influence  depending  on  the 
taller  facnltios.  If  Veneiation  he  amall,  combined  with  Self-Esteem  and 
and  Firmneaa  largo,  ihe  individual  will  not  natmally  look  up  wiili-iett- 
Moce  to  superiors  in  rank. 

The  inloJJeciual  faculliea  will  natutaHj  WnA  »  i-iiV  6n\-^\oi™i'»»  « 
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■n»  calcuUted  to  ffrmtify  the  predominmnt  proptntitiM  and  Motimeiitft 
If  ihe  organs  which  constitute  a  genius  for  |MuntiD||r  be  combinod  witii 
laige  Acquisitiveness,  the  individual  may  paint  to  become  rich  ;  if  eein- 
bin«*d  witfi  Acquisitiveness  small  and  Love  of  Approbation  large,  he  will 
probably  labour  for  fame,  and  starve  while  attaining  it. 

Tslcnis  for  different  intellectual  pursuits  depend  upon  the  combination! 
of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  organs  in  certain  proponione.  Constnie- 
tiveness,  Form,  Size,  Colouring,  Individuality,  Ideality,  Imitation,  and 
Secretiveness  large,  with  Locality  small,  will  constitote  a  portrait,  bm 
not  a  landscape,  painter.  Diminish  Form  and  Imitatioii,  and  increase  Lo* 
cality,  and  the  result  will  be  a  Ulent  for  landscape,  bat  not  lor  portrait, 
painting.  Constructiveness  and  Weight,  combined  with  Tana  Luge,  may 
produce  a  talent  for  musical  instrument  making :  without  a  lanm  Tone 
the  other  faculties  could  not  successfully  take  this  direetion.  Construe* 
tiveness,  combined  with  Size  and  Number  lar^^e,  may  lend  to  mefifcfwrical 
instrument  making.  Causality,  combined  with  large  Ideality  and  Imita- 
tion, will  seek  to  discover  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arta ;  the  eame  orpn, 
combined  with  lar;^  Benevolence,  Conscientiooanest,  and  Concentraiive- 
ness,  will  delight  m  moral  and  political  investigations.  If  to  Individa- 
ality,  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Causality,  ali  large,  an  equally  well- 
developed  organ  of  Language  be  added,  the  resoh  will  be  a  talent  tos 
authorship  or  public  debate  ;  if  Lan^ua^  be  small,  the  other  Realties 
will  be  more  prone  to  seek  gratification  m  the  busmeae  of  life,  or  in  ab- 
stract philosophy. 

One  great  difficulty  frequently  experienced  is,  to  comprehend  the  effect 
of  the  reflecting  powers,  added,  in  a  high  degree  of  endowment,  to  the 
knowing  faculties,  when  the  latter  are  exercis«i  in  partienlar  branches  of 
art,  for  which  they  appear  to  be  of  themselves  altog^ether  stiflkient.  It 
is  stated,  for  example,  that  Constructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Form,  Siie, 
Ideality,  Individuality,  Colouring,  and  Imitation  constitute  a  ffenios*  for 
painting ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  inquired,  What  effect  will  the  redeet- 
mg  organs,  laigo  or  small,  produce  on  this  combination!  This  question 
is  easily  answered.  When  the  reflecting  organs  are  small,  ^omt,  eaUmr, 
beauty,  constitute  the  leading  objects  of  the  painter*8  productions.  Tliere 
is  no  stoiy,  no  event,  no  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  displayed  in  his 
works.  These  must  be  examined  in  detail,  and,  as  sincle  objects,  oncon- 
neeted  with  others  by  any  of  the  relations  perceived  by  me  higher  powers. 
Add  the  reflecting  organs,  however,  and  then  outline,  ibnn,  coloaring, 
perspective,  will  all  sink  into  the  rank  of  meant,  which  the  intellect  em* 
ploya  to  accomplish  a  higher  object ;  such  as  the  expression  of  some  great 
action  or  event — some  story  which  speaks  to  the  judgment  and'inteiests 
the  feelings — historical  painting. 

In  the  portraits  of  Raphael  the  organs  here  enumerated  as  essential  to 
a  painter,  appear  to  be  large,  and  those  of  Causality,  Compariaon,  and 
Wit  are  likewise  far  above  an  ordinary  size.  Now,  a  critie  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael*  says,  **  In  compott^a  Raffaollo  stands  pre-eminent. 
His  invention  is  the  refined  emanation  of  a  dramatic  mind,  and  whatever 
can  most  interest  the  feelings  or  satisfy  the  judgment,  he  selected  from 
nature,  and  made  his  own.  The  point  of  time,  in  his  historical  snbjeett, 
is  invariably  well  chosen  ;  and  subordinate  incidents,  while  they  create  a 
secondary  interest,  easentiuUy  contribute  to  the  principal  event.  Contrast 
or  combination  of  lines  makes  no  part  of  his  works  as  an  artificial  principle 
of  composition ;  the  nature  and  character  of  the  event  create  ihe  forma  best 
calculated  to  express  them.  The  individual  expression  of  particular  figures 
corresponds  with  their  character  and  employment ;  and,  whether  calm  or 
agitated,  they  are  at  all  times  equally  remote  from  affectation  or  insi|Hdi^ 

*  lAfe  9fR«nhael^  London,  1816,  anonyraoii^ 
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tUegtmrtUiTileTalotiui  sab'itct  II  kepi  up  thraughoal  Ihe  whole  eampott- 
tion ;  thcprttenl  acHan  implia  Ihe  pati  and  anticipaia  the  future.  If,  in 
■'^hlimily  of  llionght,  Ralfaello  hai  beea  BUrpoSBed  by  hii  gienl  aontempo- 
riry,  Mfchsal  Angfilo — if,  in  purity  of  outUne  and  form,  by  thsinlique — 
and  in  colonriDg  and  cbLara-oscura  by  \he  Lambicd  and  Vonctiaa  achocls  ; 
in  in  Inaloricid  compotilioai  he  bus  no  rival ;  and  far  imenlian,  txprci- 
non.  and  the  poaer  of  leUing  a  alory.  he  haa  never  been  apptoached," 

M.  Fuseii,  spanking  of  the  (jualiliee  vX  Raphiel'i  atyle  ai  a  painter, 
■ays.  that  "  perfecL  hnman  beaalf  ha  haa  not  represented.  No  face  al 
Raphael's  is  perfeclly  beautifQl ;  no  figure  of  hia,  in  the  abstraci,  poaaesaes 
the  prnporMoni  that  canld  rsiae  it  lo  a  alandard  of  imitalion.  Form  to 
him  wm  only  a  vehicle  of  character  or  palhoa  ;  and  to  Iheie  ha  adapted 
it  in  a  mode,  and  with  a  truth,  which  leaves  all  altecnpta  at  emendaiion 
hopeless.  His  composition  alitays  haBtciiafo  Ihe  most  wcettari/ point  at 
ill  emlrei  and  from  that  disaeminatES.  to  that  leada  back,  its  rays,  all 
aecDndary  onea.  Gionp,  form,  and  contrast  are  lubordinaie  to  iho  event ; 
and  common-place  ia  ever  eicluded.  His  eipreesioD  is  unmixed  and  pure, 
in  strict  unison  with,  and  decided  by,  character,  whether  calm,  animated, 
agitated,  convulsed,  or  absorbed  by  Ihe  inspiring  passion  ;  it  neeer  eon- 
Iraditit  itt  eause,  and  ia  eqaally  remole  from  tamenosa  and  grimace.  The 
momoat  of  his  choice  never  sutTcrs  the  action  lo  alaenale  or  to  expire.  Jt 
is  iht  moment  ef  trantilian,  the  cn'jia  hig  uiith  the  fott  aixi  pregmnt 
with  the/ularc.  Mis  inrentinn  connects  the  utmost  stretch  of  poaaibility 
tvilh  Ibo  moat  plauaible  degree  of  probability,  in  a  manner  that  equally 
surprises  our  fancy,  persuades  our  judgment,  and  affects  our  hearts.'' 

In  all  this  criiiciam  wo  have  the  most  eiacd  description  of  the  maBifes- 
tolions  of  Compariaon  and  Causality,  which  give  acope,  depth,  and  force 
of  inlelleotual  conception,  the  power  of  combming  meana  to  attain  an  end, 
and  the  natural  tendency  to  keep  the  taeans  in  their  appropriate  place,  aa 
lobordinate  to  the  main  design, 

Raphael's  genius,  accordingly,  can  b«  fully  appreciated  only  after  having 
exercised  the  higher  intsllectual  faeultiBs  on  his  works.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds acknowledges  that  it  naa  only  after  repeated  visits  and  dtip  reflee- 
tion  that  he  discovered  their  merits,  hia  first  impression  having  been  that 
^  mortiScation  and  disappointment,  from  not  seeing  at  once  all  tbeir 
JlealneiB.  The  eicellcnce  of  Raphoel'a  atrle,  says  ho,  is  not  on  the 
•nrface,  "  bat  liei  deep,  and  at  the  liril  view  is  seen  but  mistily.  It  is  the 
Solid  stylo  which  atrikes  at  once,  and  captivates  the  eye  for  a  time,  withoat 
■ver  salisfying  Ihe  judgment."     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowing  and 

mries  would  have  become  principles  ;  and  Ibe  ariiic  who  tioascaaed 
'  Mflective  intallecl,  would  have  felt  in  bis  paintings  a  decided  deficiency 
*  itf  design,  story,  interest,  and  object.  Hence  high  reflecling  organs  are 
IndispenBable  to  hiatotical  painting ;  Haydon,  who  has  manifested  great 
kpvver  of  conception  in  Ihia  Ime,  possesses  them  in  an  eminent  degree 
,':^ie  lata  Sic  U.  Kaeburn,  whose  style  of  portrait-pain liog,  in  point  of 
fixity  and  force,  approai^hes  the  historical,  poaaeiBGd  alao  a  full  devotops- 
■ilieiit  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  as  well  aa  large  pictorial  otgana 
4fcl  Ecnlpture  the  same  rule  holds.  The  artist  who  haa  Form,  Size,  Con- 
ifttrtictivenesa,  and  Idealily  large,  wilhotithigh  re Becting  organs,  may  chisel 
I  vase  or  a  wreath  of  flowers  i  but  he  will  never  reach  grandeur  ol 
vonception,  nor  confer  dignity  indjHiwar  upon  his  productions. 

Il  follows  from  these  principles,  that  a  sculptor  or  painter  will  represent 
nnB  class  of  objects  with  greater  truth  and  fidelity  than  another,  accoiding 
to  the  particular  organs  which  predominate  in  hia  head.  Thus,  lo  mod^ 
le  Hiquia't*  psce,  elegance,  and  aymmevt^  ot  'tVo  tomaXe  ^t 
raeliro  orgaoa,  Ifjeilily,  and  the  inoiB\  aenViimnAa,  -n«h  » 
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mmc,  in»y  •uffice,  without  much  d^h  and  power  of  roAoetiQn.  Ti 
rapreaent,  on  the  oihur  hand,  whether  on  cantaao  or  in  marble,  omb  d 
•iipitrior  nature,  profound  in  thought,  and  elevated  and  inlODao  m  emorina, 
the  arti»t  himself  must  possets  great  orgaoa  of  aontimeai  and  reflaetioa, 
ill  adtliiion  to  the  orivsns  of  art  before  described,  otherwiae  he  will  aefftf 
t»o  able  afi«*quaiely  lo  conceive  or  to  express  thefo  oiodee  of  mind,  whaa 
(licy  occur  in  his  subjects.  This  fortunate  combination  occara  in  coojoae- 
tioii  with  a  fine  temperament  in  I^awrence  Macdonald,  and  hei  ca  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  for  which  his  sculpture  is  already  so  highly  die  «ii^aiahed. 

The  same  rules  hold  in  architecture  and  music.  An  architect  poaaeiaing 
only  the  knowing  organs  large,  may  produce  the  plan  of  a  common  hoasa, 
or  of  any  other  simple  object,  with  success ;  but  he  ought  never  to  axtea^ 
a  work  in  which  profound  thought  and  exteoaite  combinationa  are  indis' 
pensable  to  success.  From  not  attending  to  thia  fact,  many  abortions  in  «| 
architectural  designs  occur  in  this  country.  An  ariiat,  with  a  conatnietift  i\ 
and  knowing  head,  may  produce  a  plan  wbicb  will  look  beautiful  on  pipei; 
and  which,  as  a  mere  drawing,  ia  beautiful ;  but  if  tlie  reflecting  oigani 
be  deficient,  he  will  be  incapable  of  coosiderio^  the  fabric  deaigoad  ia  its 
rebtions  to  surrounding  objects,  and  of  divining  bow  it  will  a&ct  Ibe 
mind,  when  presented  in  contrast  with  them :— hence,  when  executed,  il 
may  turn  out  a  deformity.  Add,  however,  the  refleeting  orffana*  and  lbs 
effects  of  collateral  objects  will  be  anticipated  and  provided  for.  An 
architect,  in  whom  the  reflecting  organs  are  large  and  the  kaowii^  oigans 
deficient,  will  fail  in  the  practical  arrangement  of  detaiia. 

The  ncuaician,  in  like  manner,  who  is  able  to  eipreaa  thought,  feeUi^, 
and  emotion  with  exquisite  effect,  with  whom  aound  ie  aiibordinate  to 
•enae,  deaigh,  and  expression,  will  be  found  to  poaaets  the  higher  poeen 
M  addition  to  the  merely  musical  faculties. 

In  oratory,  too,  a  person  with  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Comparisoa, 
Ideality,  and  Language,  may  be  erudite,  fluent,  brilliant*  and,  if  propensity 
and  sentiment  be  added,  vehement,  pathetic,  or  aublime ;  but,  lo  give 
great  comprehensiveness,  deep  sagacity,  and  a  talent  for  profound  eluci- 
dation of  principle,  Causality  must  be  joined  to  the  combination. 

Taste  in  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts  is  distinffuiahablo  from  power  and 
eompiehcnsiveness,  and  depends,  as  already  expuiined,*  on  a  hmrmimmn 
eomitnaiion  and  due  cultivation  of  the  organs  in  generaL^^In  Raphael 
these  requisites  seem  to  have  occurred ;  and  it  is  becauae  nature  rarely 
unites  the  particular  organs  which  constitute  a  painter — high  reflecting 
organs,  large  general  size,  harmonious  proportion,  and  natural  activi^— 
all  in  one  individual,  that  so  few  Raphaels  appear. 

In  no  instance  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  talenta  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  individual,  whether  any  particular  organ  be  large  or  email.  If 
it  he  large,  although  its  sUnuen  may  be  prevented  by.  restraint  impoaed  by 
the  other  faculties,  still  its  presence  will  operate  on  the  mind.  If,  for 
instance,  large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  be  combined  with  a 
large  developement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,-  the  whole  life 
may  be  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  outrage ;  and  it  may  be  asked. 
What  effect,  in  this  case,  do  the  former  organs  produce  ?  We  shall  find 
the  answer  by  supposing  all  the  other  organs  to  remain-  large,  while  those 
are  diminished  in  size,  and  tracing  the  effect  of  the  change.  The  result 
would  be  an  undue  preponderance  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
degenerating  into  effeminacy.  Large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
add  the  elements  of  repulsion  and  aggression  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  permit 
the  manifestation  of  manly  enterprise  and  courage.  Hence,  in  the  case 
fluppoaed,  these  organs  would  be  duly  performing  their  functions  and  adding 
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hxe  to  the  chanKlnr  ia  the  alniggles  of  iclive  Vile,  when  the  gupecliciHl 
ubs^rTBr  voald  imagine  them  lo  be  enlitel;  ueeleu. 

In  h'ke  manner,  if  an  organ  he  greallj  deficient,  ite  small  size  cannot  ba 

Biaioplo,  that,  in  an  individual,  Bane'olBnce,  VEDeralion,  Lotb  of  Appro- 
butioD,  and  Intellect  are  ail  large,  and  Caaseietiliausiiesa  rety  deficient, 
it  may  ba  thought  that  the  absence  of  CaQaciemioasneai  wili  be  of  amall 
iinportance,  u  its  iiiSuence  will  ba  compensated  by  Ibat  of  the  other 
fHcuhiea  here  named.  This,  hnwever,  wilt  not  be  the  caae.  The  senti- 
ment of  dul^  originatea  from  CanBcieiitiouanegs,  and  the  individual  aup- 
|iageil  wuuld  be  benevolent,  when  Benevolence  predominated ;  rehgioui, 
when  Veneration  was  paramountly  active  ;  abligin|i,  when  Love  of  Ap- 

Docaaion,  counteracted  by  Iho  aoliciialiona  ol  Ibe  inferior  propanniliea,  he 
would  not,  if  the  organ  of  ConaciantionsnoaB  were  amall,  feel  the  obligaaon 
of  July  enforciag  the  dictate*  of  theao  oljier  aenliment*,  and  mrTeaaing- 
their  raatraining  power  ;  he  woatd  be  deficient  in  the  aenlimenti  of  justice, 
duty,  and  incumbaocy;  he  would  obey  the  impulses  of  the  higher  faculties 
when  inclined ;  but  if  not  inclined,  he  would  not  expenence  so  strong  a 
lenaa  of  demerit  in  neglecting  tbeir  aoEicitation,  aa  if  thaoraan  ofConsci- 
enliousnesi  were  large.  Farther,' ibaaBnlimenls  which  we  nave  aapposed 
him  10  poeaess  would  thenuelvesi  if  noL  directed  by  Conacieaiiousness,  ba 
inuallj  prone  to  run  into  abuse.      Benevolence  to  one  would  tend  to 


;rench  on  jualice  due  to  another ;  devotion  might  oi 
ailed  for  charity.  .     ■-     .-       i 


L 


charity  for  dovoli 
II  WD  una  me  appoailB  case,  and  auppoae  (hat  an  inilividual  poaseaaes 

ration,  and  Love  of  Approbation  ;  then,  if  iho  propanaiiiBs  were  strong, 
bis  conduct  might  be  the  reverse  of  amiable,  notwilhslandin^  hia  Urge 
ConacienlioiianesB.  Witb  thia  combination  ho  would  he  actuated  by 
vigoroua  aelliah  feelings,  which  probably  might  overpower  the  single  aen- 
liment oTduty. unaided  by  Benevolence,  Venentian.  and  Love  of  Appro- 
batioti ;  and  he  might  act  wrong  in  opposition  lo  the  clear  dictatoa  of  hia 
own  Conscientiousness.  Video  lacUora  probagiie,  dcteriora  Kqaor  would 
ba  his  motto.  If  bis  propensities,  on  ttia  other  band,  ware  moderalc,  he 
would  ba  strictly  juat;  he  would  give  every  one  hie  due,  but  he  wolUI 
probably  not  be  actively  benevolent  and  pious.  The  faculty  of  Benevo- 
lence inapiros  with  the  feeling  of  charily,  arid  Canacieotiousnesa  eiiforcea 
its  dictates  ;  but  if  (to  etippose  an  extreme  caae)  the  feeling  of  charity 
were  not  inspired  at  all.  Conncieolioasneu  could  not  produce  it,  nor  act 
upon  it ;  it  might  impress  the  command,  Do  not  injure  another,  becauae 
this  is  simply  juatice  ;  but  it  would  not  inspire  with  Ibe  desire  lo  do  him 
good,  this  being  beyond  ita  limits. 

Occasionally  very  unuaual  combinations  of  particular  organs  present 
tbenuelves,  the  eSecta  of  which  cannar,  by  ordinary  aagacity,  be  divined ; 
and  in  aucb  cases  the  phrenologiat  ought  not  lo  predicate  anything,  but 
to  ailc  for  informatian.  Aa,  however,  nature  is  conslanl.  he  may  speak 
with  confidence  the  next  lima  he  meets  with  a  aiinilar  caae.  Before  it 
was  ascertained  that  Secreiivenesa  and  Imitation  confer  the  talent  for 
acliog.  I  met  with  an  instance  of  this  combination,  and  predicated  some- 
thing from  it,  which  was  entirely  erroneous.  1'his  occurrence  was  loudly 
and  eiiensively  proclaimed  as  aubversive  of  Phrenology;  but  to  me  ii 
was  a  valuable  lesson,  and  a  discovery  of  some  importance  :  ever  after- 
ward 1  found  that  particular  talent  accompany  that  combination, 

"  'Where  all  Ihe  organs  appear  in  nearly  equal  proportione 

individual,  if  left  lo  himself,  will  eihi bit  opposite  phases 
irding  as  the  animal  propensilies  or  moral  » 
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ndominitB  for  Ihr  tima.  Hb  oitl  pan  bii  Ufa  in  i 
rapcniing.  IT  iiternil  inSumc*  be  bioaghl  la  opwala  upam  U^Ib 
CMiduet  Kill  I'D  giullr  modified  bf  it  1  if  [ilii  iiiT.  jw  iiwImm  i.  iiiiflei  ■imi 
dkciplina  tnd  inanl  rettntnl,  thsM  will  eul  the  b>LuM,  fer  Mm  (!■>,  B 
ttmui  or  the  higher  Kniimi'nia ;  if  atpwed  lo  tb*  aolimUlioa  «f  ihC- 

Ele   ■(aociate*,  iha  inimal  propeniiliei  «'"      ''  ' 
■Hull,  who  wia  tircuted 
fur  homcbtraking  and  (heft, 


„.p,., 


•  headth 


Jl  de- 


ll tha  region  of  the 
ntorai  ■eniimcnli,  lying  aboie 
Iba  aMcrialia,  ia  deficient  in 
Biia,in  proponion  totbe  b«- 
h)u   and  occtpilat   Tegiona, 


While  aubjectad  to  tha  diaei- 
plinaaf  the  annjF  hepreeeTred 
■  lair  nputatinn ;  iiul  when 
he  fell  into  want,  hii  propan- 
aitjea  aaaomed  (he  aacendan- 
tj,  he  joined  a  compviy  of 
IbiafM,  adopted  thair  prac- 
ticaa,  andwaaeieciited.  The 

ihuaetemtie  qnalit<r  of  men  poaieaaiag  

Ubeawajed  bjr  ailernal  influsDcea. 

COMBINATIONS  IN  ACTIVITV. 

Waiem  tetBril  otgana  are  pre-arainentlj  large  in  the  euna  indlTidnal, 
the;  hare  a  natural  t<Ddanc]>  to  combine  in  acliTitf,  and  to  pntoipt  bim 
toa  lim  of  conduct  calculated  to  gratirf  them  all.  Where,  howaTar,a]t 
or  Ibe  greatei  part  of  Ihg  organa  are  poaieiBed  in  nearlj  equal  prepo^ 
liena,  important  practical  effecta  maj  be  produced  bf  eetabliahinf  ci — 


and  Ooncentntivenea*  be  KlUarge,  they  will  Datuntll]>  tend  tc  ._.  ^  ___, 
and  the  reault  or  their  combined  icli'ilT  «ill  be  a  talent  tot  BoNk 
■penliing  or  literary  composition.  If  I^anguage  be  email,  it  will  toai- 
iremely  difficult  to  eitablish  such  a  combinitiDn  in  acliTilj,  and  thia  talent 
Kill  be  deRcLent :  but  if  we  like  two  individual*,  in  both  of  whom  lUa 
group  of  organs  U  of  an  average  liie,  and  if  we  train  one  of  Iham  to  ■ 
meehnnicil  employmenl  and  Ibe  other  lo  the  bar,  we  maj  aceaataat  tha 
Reflecting  Otgani  and  that  of  Langnige  to  act  logalhet  in  (he  latter,  the 
reault  of  which  will  be  an  acquired  laciljtj  in  writing  and  debate;  wheraaa, 
in  the  former  indindual,  in  conaequence  of  the  organ  of  Language  dbtw 
baring  been  aecnitomed  to  act  in  corabinalion  with  tboM  of  Intelleeti 
thia  facility  will  be  wantinF. 

On  the  lame  principle,  if  a  peiaon,  having  a  faTOurable  endowment  of 
the  organi  of  Pfmeniity,  Sentiment,  and  Intellect,  wore  inlnidneed  for 
the  Grat  time  into  higher  aociety  than  thai  to  which  he  bad  been  accua- 
tomed,  it  might  happen  that  he  would  Eo*e  for  a  moment  the  comoiaod  of 
hi«  ficultiea,  and  eibibit  awkwardneis  and  ombarraument,  Thia  woald 
ariie  from  irregular  and  inharmanious  action  in  the  dilferent  oivnae : 
Veneration,  ponerfully  excited,  woold  ipratn^t  him  to  mintCeit  ^oToood 

■OMt ;  Lcrre  of  Approbation  wouU  \ii«^»e  t™>  w\*i ».  ft*»»  Vn  w«^ 
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bnueir  10  idrnnUge ;  CiDlioDBneis  would  produce  alarm,  lest  he  should 
Tail  in  sccomplishing  thi«  end  ;  Self-Esteem  would  fenl  CDmproniised  by 
tbs  coniCLausneiaof  embarrassmeat  sCeiling  on  the  mind  ;  and  the  intel- 
lect, distracled  by  theBn  conflicting  emotions,  would  be  unable  to  reguUle 
the  conduct  with  propriety.  When  famihnrizcd  with  the  situntion,  the 
■enlitnents  would  sulnide  into  a  state  o(  leiB  energetic  and  mote  barmo- 
nioua  action  ;  the  intellect,  asaumiog  the  sBpremacy,  would  regulate  unil 
direct  the  feelings;  and  then  the  individual  might  becomB  s  pattern  of 
refined  manners  and  the  ornament  of  the  circle  in  which  be  it  first  mede 
mn  awkward  debul. 

It  is  in  Ttilae  of  this  principle  that  edacalion  produces  its  most  impor- 
tant elfecla.  If,  for  instance,  we  talia  two  indmdunls,  in  each  of  whom 
all  the  organs  are  developed  in  an  average  degree,  and  educate  one  of  them 
among  persons  ofsordld  and  lanrcenary  dispositions — ^Acquisitiveness  and 
Self-Esloem  would  in  him  he  cultivated  into  a  high  degree  of  actinly. 
and  self-interest  and  personal  aggrandiiement  would  be  vievjod  as  the 
great  objects  of  bis  life.  If  the  Love  of  Approbation  were  trained  into 
combined  activity  with  these  faculties,  he  would  desire  distinction  in 
wealth  or  power :  if  Veneration  were  trained  to  act  in  concert  with  thein, 
it  would  Uke  the  direction  of  admiring  the  rich  and  great ;  and,  Con- 
MientiousnesB  not  being  predominantly  vigorous,  would  only  intimate  that 
neb  puiiuiti  were  unworthy,  without  posseasing  the  power  by  itself  of 
overcoming  or  controlling  the  whole  combination  against  it.  If  the  other 
individnal,  possessing  the  eame  developement,  were  trained  in  the  society 
Of  moral  and  religious  persons,  in  whose  habitual  conduct  the  practice  of 
benevolence  and  jnsticB  toward  men,  and  veneration  toward  God,  waa 
regarded  as  the  leading  objects  of  huTiian  eiislence — tlie  Love  of  Appto- 
balion,  acting  with  this  combinaiioo,  would  desire  esteem  for  honourable 
and  vittoouB  actions  ;  and  wealth  woald  be  viewed  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curing gratification  to  these  higher  powers,  but  not  as  itself  an  object  of 
paramount  importance.  The  practical  conduct  of  the  two  individuals 
might  be  very  ditTerenl,  in  consequence  of  this  difference  of  tiuning. 

The  change  of  character  exhibited  by  some  individuals  appears  to  be 
referrible  to  new  combuiBlioDs  in  aclivily.  It  occurs  generally  in  men  ii: 
whom  (he  organs  of  both  the  propenaitiea  and  sentiments  ate  large.  In 
g^outh  the  propensities  take  the  lead,  and  intellect  acts  in  combination 
kith  them,  pituucing  sensual  and  immoral  conduct.  At  a  more  adianced 
age,  when  the  propensilien  have  become  less  energetic,  the  individual  may 
be  placed  in  circumstances  which  powerfulty  eicite  his  senlimenta;  the 
blollecl  will  then  act  in  combination  with  them,  new  interests  Will  be  fell, 
and  higher  views  of  duty  and  enjoyment  arise.  Life  may  thenceforward 
be  regulated  by  reason  and  moral  sentiment,  sensual  gratifications  may  ba 
■hnnncJand  resisted,  and  the  individual  may  appear  1 1 lie  idiffetsnt  being 
Religious  impressions  are  frequently  the  causes  which  give  commence- 
ment to  this  reformation  -,  and  this  is  natural,  beeause  religion  addresses 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  higher  faculties.  1  have  observed, 
however,  (hat  individuals  in  whom  the  organs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  decidedly  predominate,  do  not  exhibit  this  change,  becauae  at  no 
period  are  tfae^  strikingly  vicious ;  neither  do  men  in  whom  these  organs 
are  very  deficient  and  the  ormini  of  the  propensities  very  large,  perma- 
nently undofp)  it ;  becanas  their  minds  are  like  the  stony  ground  men 
lionod  in  Scripture,  on  which  good  seed  foil,  but  in  wliich  it  coutd  not 
lake  toot,  owing  to  the  want  ofsoil. 

The  principle  now  under  discussion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  infiu- 
ence  of  aiie  ;  because  it  is  only  in  iiulividuala  in  whom  the  organs  au 
UMi^  on  an  e^Dtlilj  in  poiol  of  liie,  th&t  pe&^  s&itMt  csilXb  ^fiqftnn^ 
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by  combinations  in  sctiTity.     fn  soch cams  tho  plnvoolofMly  in 
the  effects  of  size,  nlways  inquires  into  the  edocalion  beotowad. 

The  doctrine  of  combinations  in  actinty  ezplaiiw  veveml  other  nental 
plienomena  of  an  interesting  nature.  In  Tiewing  the  beads  of  the  higbtf 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  we  do  not  perceive  the  aDim«l  organa  prt- 
ponderating  in  point  of  size  in  the  latter,  ajid  tboeeof  the  laoiml  eentiieeati 
in  the  former,  in  any  very  palpable  degree.  The  high  poiieh,  therelbre, 
which  characterizes  the  upper  ranks,  is  the  retalt  ot  eoeteined  bvmooy 
in  the  action  of  the  different  facultiea,  and  especially  in  thoee  of  the  nonl 
aentiments,  induced  by  long  cultivation.  The  mdenees  obeonrmble  io  sobs 
of  the  lower  ordera  results  from  a  predominatiiig  combination  in  activity 
among  the  lower  propensities ;  while  the  awkwardneas  that  frequently 
characterizes  them  arises  from  the  propensitiea,  aentimente,  and  inteliect 
not  being  habituated  to  act  together.  If,  however,  an  individoal  be  very 
deficient  in  the  higher  organs,  he  will  remain  vulgar,  in  consequence  of 
this  defect,  although  born  and  educated  in  the  best  society,  and  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  communicate  refinement  by  tminiog.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  very  favourable  developemeut  of  the  organs  of  the  higher  eentimeoti 
and  intellect,  with  a  fine  temperament,  be  possessed,  the  individual,  in 
whatever  rank  he  moves,  will  ha?e  the  stamp  of  nature's  nobility. 

Several  other  phenomena,  which  were  complete  enigmas  to  the  oUsr 
metaphysicians,  are  explained  by  this  principle.     Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  hm 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Chapter  II,  **  On  the  ioflaence  of  fortniM 
upon  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
actions,*'  states  the  following  case :  A  person  throws  a  largo  stone  over 
a  wall  into  the  public  street,  without  giving  warning  to  thoee  who  may 
be  passing,  and  without  regarding  where  it  may  fall ;  if  it  lisht  npoa  a 
person's  head,  and  knock  out  his  brains,  we  would  panlsh  tbe  ofifooder 
pretty  severely  ;  but  if  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  hurt  nobody,  we  would 
be  offended  with  the  same  measure  of  punishment  which,  in  tbe  fonnw 
event,  we  would  reckon  just,  and  yet  the  demerit  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
Dr.  Smith  gives  no  theory  to  account  for  these  differences  of  moral  ds- 
termination.     Phrenology  explains  them.     If  the  stone  fall  upon  an  un- 
happy passenger,  Benevolence  in  the  spectator  is  outraged  ;  if  the  sufferer 
had  a  wife  and  family,  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness  are  offended. 
Self'Esteem  and  Cautiousness  also  are  excited,  by  the  idea  that  we  might 
have  ahared  the  same  fate ;  all  these  rouse  Destructiveness,  aud  tbs 
whole  together  loudly  demand  a  smart  infliction  on  the  transgressor.    In 
the  other  event,  when  the  stone  falls  to  the  ground,  and  hurts  nobody,  the 
only  faculties  excited  are  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  and  probably 
Cautiousness,  and  these  calmly  look  at  the  motive  of  the  offender,  which 
probably  was  the  love  of  mere  muscular  action,  and  award  a  slight  punish- 
ment against  him.     The  proper  sentence,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  one 
that  would  be  approved  of  by  Intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments  acting 
in  combination,  uninfluenced  by  the  lower  propensities. 

Dr.  Smith  states  another  case.  One  friend  solicits  a  place  for  another, 
and,  after  using  the  greatest  efforts,  is  unsuccessful.  Gratitude  in  this 
case  is  less  warm  than  if  the  place  had  been  obtained ;  and  yet  the  merit 
is  the  same.  In  the  event  of  success  Self-Esteem,  Ac<|uisitiveness,  and 
the  other  animal  or^ns  are  gratified,  and  excite  Conscientiousness  and 
Benevolence  to  gratitude.  In  the  opposite  result  the  repressing  influence 
ot  these  faculties,  disappointed  and  grieved^  chills  the  glow  of  Benevcriencc 
and  Conscientiousness,  and  feeble  gratitude  is  felt. 

When  a  person  becomes  jud^e  in  his  own  cause,  his  intellect  may  pre- 
sent to  him  the  facts  exactly  as  they  happened,  but  these  excite  in  his  mmd, 
aof^  Bimp}y  the  sentimeni  of  Consc\etv\,\o\x%tv«%vb>3L\.^l«o  Self- Love,  Acqui- 
tititeness,  and,  if  he  has  been  gtvevoxiaVj  'wYMftA.,\>^%u^c.vvN«ttftwu   Yi»&K» 
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tfa>  deiiiion  of  his  own  mind,  on  hia  own  casa,  proceeds  from  Inlelleci, 
infiuenced  and  diiecled  by  all  Ihese  lower  feetingi  acting  along  witK  Con- 
■cienlioaBnesa.  Present  Lhe  same  coae  (□  an  imparliaUpeclntnr,  farouiably 
constituled,  aod  hii  decision  will  be  lhe  reautt  ol  Conacienliouanesa  and 
•  Intellect,  unalloyed  by  lhe  intermiiraTe  of  the  selfish  emolions. 

Pure  or  abstract  jualjce,  then,  in  tha   proper  senae  of  the  term,  is  the 

flnenced  fay  the  animal  propeniities.  for  eiimple,  il  we  are  called  on 
lo  judge  of  Ifae  conduct  of  a  person  accused,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  abao- 
'  lutely  juBt  decision,  Ihu  intellect  must  present  to  us  s  clear  perception  of 
bis  real  molives  and  the  tendency  of  this  action ;  if  either  of  these  is 
wanting,  the  sentiment  of  Cotiscienlionsness  acts  not  on  a  real,  but  on 
an  imperfect  OT  itnaginary  case.  In  the  next  place,  all  the  animal  propen- 
aities  must  be  quiescent ;  because,  if  otfendcd  Selfishness,  or  anger,  Or 
Acquisitiveness,  orambition,  or  Adhosijeness,  mmgle  with  Conacientious- 
oess,  the  fountain  is  polluted,  and  the  atream  cannot  be  pure.  It  is  an 
ialeresling  fact,  that  the  dictates  of  Conscientiousness,  when  perfecllj 
enlightened,  and  not  misled  by  the  lower  feelings,  will  be  found  always  lo 
harmonize  with  the  enlightened  dictatea  of  BeneTOlence  and  Veneration. 
The  moral  sentiments  have  been  ao  coasiituled  as  lo  coincide  in  their 
lesuUe  ;  and  hence,  wherever  any  action  or  opinion  is  felt  lo  stand  iu 
opposition  lo  any  of  these  sentiments,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  suspect 
•ittier  that  it  is  wrong,  or  that  the  intellect  is  not  completely  informed 
concerning  its  nature  and  legitimate  consoq nonces. 

In  party. politics  Adhesiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Benevolence, 
not  to  mention  Coinbatireness  and  DestructivenesE,  are  extremely  apt  to 
enlcr  into  vivid  activity  in  surveying  the  conduct  of  an  individual  who 
has  dialinguiahed  himself  by  zealous  efforts  upon  eur  own  aide  ;  and  our 

i'udgmenl  of  his  conduct  will,  in  consequence,  be  lbs  determination  of 
Dtellecc  and  Conscientiousness,  disturbed  and  led  astray  by  theso  inferior 

The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  functions  of  the  faculties,  explained  in 
the  Grat  part  of  this  work,  and  of  the  combinations  now  laid  down,  shows 
ahy  Phrenology  does  not  enable  uj  lo  predict  aeHoni.  Desttucliveneas, 
for  eiample,  is  not  a  tendency  to  kill  a  man  or  a  beiisl  as  a  specific  act, 
but  a  mete  general  propensity,  capable  of  leading  lo  desttuclion  as  its 
ultimate  tesuTi,  but  which  may  bo  manifested  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
(many  of  them  jiiaiifiable,  others  unjustifiable,)  according  as  it  is  diiecled 
by  lhe  fsculties  which,  in  each  particular  inslance,  art  along  with  il ;  thus, 
acting  along  with  large  Acquisitiveness,  and  in  the  absence  of  Conscien- 
liouaneas,  il  may  prompt  lo  murder ;  while  acting  along  with  large  Con- 
scientiousness and  Benevolence,  it  may  prove  the  orphan's  help  and  lbs 
widow's  stay,  by  attesting  the  arm  of  the  oppressor. 
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hit  head  lo  belong  to  the  inferior  clasc,  althoagh  he  was  iatrodaced  bf  a 
woman  whose  good  conduct  and  discrimination  I  had  long  known,  and 
who  gave  him  an  excellent  character.  That  individual  was  at  first  greatly 
incensed  at  my  refusing  to  engage  the  boy,  but  within  a  month  she  return- 
ed, and  said  that  she  l»d  been  grossly  imposed  upon  herself  by  a  neigh- 
bour, whose  son  the  boy  was ;  that  she  had  since  learned  that  he  was  a 
thie^  and  had  been  dismissed  from  his  previous  service  for  stealing.  On 
another  occasion  I  hired  a  female  servant,  because  her  head  belonged  to 
the  superior  class,  although  a  former  mistress  gave  her  a  very  indinerent 
character— the  result  was  equally  in  favour  of  Phrenology.  She  turned 
out  an  excellent  servant,  and  remained  with  me  for  several  years,  until 
she  was  respectably  married.* 

•  Wh«i  a  servant  is  to  be  hired,  the  points  to  be  attended  to  are  the 
following : 

FvrMtf  The  temperament. — Tf  this  be  lymphatic,  there  will  be  little  spon- 
taneous activity  ;  work  will  be  a  burden ;  and  exhaustion  will  soon  follow 
from  forced  application^  If  it  be  purely  nervons,  there  will  be  great  viva- 
city and  strong  natural  tendency  to  activity ;  but  physical  strength  will 
not  be  present  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Combinations  of  the  sanguine 
and  bihous,  or  bilious  and  nervous  temperaments,'  are  the  best ;  the  bilious 
bestowing  the  quality  of  endurance,  and  the  sanguine  or  nervous  that  of 
activity.  i 

Second,  The  proportions  of  the  different  regions  of  the  brain  to  each 
other. — If  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  seat  of  the  animal  oreans,  be  large, 
and  the  coronal  region  be  shallow  and  narrow,  the  animal  feelings  will  be 
strong,  and  the  moral  weak ;  if  both  of  these  regions  be  large,  and  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  small,  the  dispositions  may  be  go^,  but  the 
intellect  will  be  weak.  If  all  three  be  large,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
predominating,  the  best  tombination  of  qualities  will  be  prese'nt. 

Third,  The  proportions  of  psrticular  organs  to  each  other. — If  the  lower 
region  of  the  forehead  be  largely  developed  and  the  upper  deficient,  the 
intellect  will  execute  well  whatever  work  is  placed  before  it ;  but  it  will  be 
limited  in  its  capacity  of  foreseeing  what  ought  to  be  done,  if  not  pointed 
9at,  and  of  arranging  details  in  reference  to  the  whole.  If  the  upper  prt 
of  the  forehead  be  large  and  the  lower  deficient,  the  power  of  abstract  think- 
ing (which  a  servant  rarely  requires,  and  is  almost  never  called  ou  to  exer- 
cise) will  be  considerable,  but  quite  uncultivated,  and  destitute  of  materials 
to  act  on ;  while  the  talent  for  observing  details,  the  love  of  order  and 
arrangement,  and;  in  short,  the  elements  of  practical  usefulness,  will  be  de- 
ficient. The  best  combination  of  the  intellectual  organs  for  a  servant,  is 
that  which  occurs  when  the  lower  region  of  the  forehead  is  large,  the  mid- 
dle region  immediately  above  the  nose,  up  to  the  line  of  the  hair,  is  also 
large,  and  the  upper  lateral  region  full.  Tho  dispositions  depend  on  the 
combinations  of  the  moral  and  animal  organs.  If  Acquisitiveness,  Secre- 
tiveness.  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Veneration  be  large,  and  Conscientious* 
ness  deficient,  the  servant  will  be  selfish  and  cunning;  but  extremely 
plausible,  deferential,  and  polite  ;  eye-service  will  be  rendered  abundantly, 
but  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  will  be  wanting.  If  Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Combativeness  be  large,  in 
combination  with  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
Veneration  moderate,  there  may  be  great  fidelity  and  honesty,  with  heat 
of  temper,  unbending  stifibess  of  deportment,  and,  in  short,  an  exterior 

*  A  report  of  eleven  cases  observed  in  the  Dublin  Penitentiary  is  published 
in  The  Phrenolozical  Jowmalf  No.  xxi.,  p.  88,  in  which  the  dispositions  were 
bferred  from  developement  of  brain ;  and  similar  cases  are  recorded  in 
"  Testimonials  "  presented  by  me  in  1Q36,  on  becoming  a  candidate  for  tbe 
Aair  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  JBdiab«igh. 
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minnaT  the  reverse  of  tbe  fDmier,  but  intsmnl  diiposilions  and  prsctieal 
conduct  in  silURtianii  of  (rust  far  supeiiur.  The  combinatioiiB  also  deter- 
mine the  filness  of  the  individual  for  particular  employmenta  ;  a  female 
with  small  PhiloprogenitiTaneas  ought  never  to  be  employed  at  a  nuraeiy 
maid  ;  nor  one  dehuient  in  Otder  and  Ideality  aa  a  lady's  maid.  A  man 
delicienc  in  ConBcientiouanesa  is  unn  to  be  a  butlor  or  steward.  The 
TariclieB  of  combiimlion  ate  extremely  nameroua,  and  [he  effecta  or  them 
can  bs  learned  only  by  experience, 

Faurlli,  The  education  or  training  of  Ihs  indiiiduiil  falla  to  be  iuqaired 
into. — Phtenology  ehows  only  the  natural  qualitiaa.  but  the  direction  which 
thiiy  hare  received  must  be  ascertained  by  inquiry.  No  combination  of 
oi;gHiia  nill  render  an  individoal  an  eipert  cook,  without  having  practised 
cookery,  or  an  accompliabed  coachman,  \wilbout  having  practically  taken 
cbawe  of  hor^a,  and  learned  to  drive. 

Fi/lk,  The  relation  of  the  natural  qualitiea  of  iho  muter  or  mistiesi  ti> 

hating  ConacientioUBness  and  Benevolence  moderate,  and  Snll-EiteDoi 
and  Combat  ivcnesB  large,  should  hire  a  eervaiit  posseued  of  a  large,  active, 
and  well- pro|>Drtioned  brain,  (he  latter  will  iuBtinctively  feel  that  nature 
baa  made  her  the  BUperior,  althoagh  fortune  hau  reversed  their  relative 
Doaitlona.  The  oiiatreBS  will  feel  Qtia  loo,  but  will  maintiin  bei  authority 
oy  imperioaansBs,  cBpl]auBneBs.  or  violence.  In  thia  condition  the  beat 
diipositions  of  the  servant  may  be  outraged,  and  conduct  produced  of  a 
discreditable  nature,  when  contemplated  by  itself,  apart  from  the  provoca- 
tion. A  servant  with  a  small  brain,  but  favoarable  combination,  would 
prove  a  treasure  to  a  mistress  posaeesed  of  simitar  qualities  ;  whereas  aha 
would  be  foil  to  be  ton  feeble  and  ineSicient  in  her  whole  manner  and  mode 
of  acting,  by  a  lady  whose  brain  waa  very  large,  veiy  favourably  com- 
C>iaBd,and  very  active.  Thii  piincipte  explains  why  the  same  individual 
miiy  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  servant  in  one  family,  and  an  unsuitable 

Sixlh.  ThB  qualities  of  gerranls,  in  rcfurenee  lo  each  other,  ought  to 
be  considered. — Two  individuals,  possessing  lar^e  and  active  brains,  great 
Self-Esieem,  Lore  of  Approbation,  and  Comhativeness,  may,  if  they  have 
large  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscienlioiianosa,  prove  excellent 
■ervants  to  their  employera,  whom  they  regard  aa  legitimate  objects  of 
veneration  and  conaoientiousnesa ;  but  may  make  very  indiffeient  com- 
panions to  each  other.  Each  will  desire  deference  and  respect  from  the 
other,  which  neither  will  yield  ;  and,  in  all  piobabdity,  they  will  quarrel 
and  manifest  only  their  propensities  in  thoir  mutual  intercourse.  Instruc- 
tion in  their  own  nature,  and  in  the  proper  direction  of  their  feelings, 
would,  in  many  inatancea,  remedy  this  evil.  But  while  ignorance  con- 
tinues, it  is  advisable  to  rely  chietly  on  natural  qualitiei :  for  example,  if 
one  servant  has  Self-EBteem  Inrge,  a  companion  should  be  selected  ia 
whom  this  organ  is  moderate  ;  and  the  same  with  Combativsness.  When 
this  it  neglected,  the  natural  language  of  Self-Eatoem  or  Combativenesa 
in  the  one  involuntarily  eicitea  the  same  feeling  in  the  other,  and  harmony 
is  nearly  iniposaible  :  whereas,  if  one  has  Self-Esteem  large,  and  the  other 
has  it  small,  the  natural  expression  of  the  former  is  not  painful  to  the 
latter  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  prctenalon,  which  attends  a  small 
Self-Esteem,  renders  the  laltei  agreeable  to  the  former,  and  a  sinceis 
mutual  regard  may  arise  between  them. 

It  will  be  obvious  lo  every  reflecting  person,  that  the  circamst.inee  of 
I  servant  being  rejected  by  a  phrenologist  is  no  proof  of  the  individual 

it  shows  only  that,  in  one  or  other  of  the  six  point* 

idividualdidnotiuitihepaittcvilu'^wn^Vo^^iW^ 
may  be  adinitaUj  qoaW&ei  tot  1 4\^\eia>.  *fB^w)«  - 
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SimiUr  remmrkt  appW  to  the  teleetion  of  cleriw,  putaara  id 
And  all  persons  rrquirrd  to  fill  confidential  situatiiNM.  I  haYo  beoo  to* 
that  it  !•  ciimnrly  dilficult  to  prevent  pecalation  in  tho  posi-office  m 
other  departineiiie  of  public  nnd  private  buainoM,  in  which  extenaiTe  trail 
ia  neceHsarily  confided  to  the  iodividuala  employed.  If  only  periooi  ii 
whom  the  moral  and  intellectual  organa  decidedly  pradonunated  mn 
chosen  to  fill  such  situations,  the  evil  would  dianppear. 

These  observations  are  offered  as  hinu  of  several  particolan  which  a|]^ 
to  me  proper  to  be  attended  to,  and  not  as  complete  praciienl  direction 
The  elements  which  compose  human  character  are  so  nameroos,  thdreom 
binations  so  intricate,  and  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  practical  applicstioii 
of  the  science  in  the  manner  now  recommended,  that  it  ia  impoosibls  to 
be  too  modest  either  in  giving  directions  or  in  promiainff  reaalts.     Eiperi- 
ence  is  the  great  teacher,  and  my  sole  object  ia  to  indoce  phrenologiits 
tt  aeek  eiperience  by  practice.     I  am  aware  that  many  of  nay  raadeis  eiU 
feel  that  much  greater  attainments  than  they  at  present  possess  woold  be 
reqaisite,  to  enable  them  to  act  on  the  principles  unfolded  even  in  this 
brief  statement ;  and  hence  many  of  them  may  consider  the  remarks  ai 
altogether  useless ;  but  several  answers  may  be  made  to  this  objectioB. 
Firtt^  There  are  several  phrenologisu  who  actually  practise  what  ia  hare 
recommended,  and  have  experienced  great  advantages  from  it ;  and  what 
haa  been  done  successfully  and  with  benefit  by  aome,  may  be  accomplished 
by  others.     Secondly,  Science  is  useless  unleaa  it  be  practical ;  allpracti 
cal  aciences  must  advance  by  experience ;  and  it  ia  only  by  beginning  ao^ 
persevering,  that  experience  can  be  gained.    And,  thirdly.  Even  those 
persons  who  are  conscious  of  incapacity  to  practise  these  rules  most  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  acting  on  them  if  they  could ;  and  must  feel  that, 
until  some  mode  of  guiding  the  judgment  in  the  selection  of  individoals 
who  are  to  be  placed  in  confidential  situstions  shall  be  reaorted  to,  which 
ahall  bring  into  view  the  points  before  treated  of,  uncertainty,  diaappoiiit- 
ment,  and  annoyance  must  afflict  both  the  employera  and  the  -employed. 
And,  finally.  Every  person  of  common  reflection  will  acknowledge  that, 
while  il  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  obtain  the  foregoing  knowledge 
of  human  character,  there  is  no  system  of  mental  philosophy  in  exis- 
tence which  affords  even  the  least  aid  in  attempting  it,  if  it  be  not 
Phrenology. 

This  application  of  Phrenology  has  suggested  the  question.  Are  indivi- 
duate with  '*  ill-shaped  heads  "  to  become  **  outcasts  from  society  !**  This 
is  precisely  the  evil  which,  under  the  actual  sytftem  of  criminal  legulatioo, 
exists,  and  which  the  phrenologists  are  labouring  to  remove.  An  unfa- 
vourably developed  brain  and  good  natural  dispositions  are  two  conditiomi 
which  do  not  coexist  in  nature.  Phrenologists,  therefore,  by  establishing 
the  fact,  that  an  imperfectly  formed  brain  renders  an  individual  naturally 
proae  to  vice,  will  aiObrd  an  inducement  to  society  to  treat  men  so  consti- 
tuted as  moral  patients,  an<l  to  use  more  effectual  means  for  reatraining 
their  propensities  than  any  that  are  at  present  adopted.  This,  in  my  of»- 
nion,  would  be  preferable  to  the  existing  practice,  which  leavea  individoals 
With  the  worst  natural  dispositions  at  liberty,  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  to  follow  their  instinctive  tendencies,  and  only  punishes 
them  after  having  committed  crimes.  At  present  these  beings  are  sur- 
rounded by  want,  misery,  and  the  means  of  intoxication.  They  uansgress 
the  criminal  law,  are  confined  in  jails  and  bridewells,  calculated  to  excite 
their  propensities,  and  to  afford,  little  cultivation  to  their  moral  powers  ; 
and  they  are  afterward  ejected  into  the  immoral  atmosphere  from  which 
they  were  taken  ;  a  mode  of  treatment  which  could  not  exist,  if  Phrenology 
were  believed  and  understood. 

h  has  been  farther  asked,  by  way  of  objection.  **  Doea  Mr.  Combe  deny. 
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Ihst,  ia  Ihe  MSB  fas  nutnliooi,  iho  boy  whom  ha  rejected  might  have  had 
a  good  character,  noiwiihjitanding  tha  iailicaiiona  or  hii  Dri|{iiial  propen- 
lillea  1     ir  ho  denies  this,  be  denies  a  praposilion  which  he  himself  hu 
alwayi  auted.  and  from  which  he  deriTea  the  practicol  ralue  of  Phraiio- 
logy  :  namely,  thu  the  original  propensities  can  be  collected,  and  even 

Answer:  I  have  not  slaled  that  the   "original   propenailiei  can  be 
tradiciitid  by  education  iind  other  means."     If  ao.  Phrenology  would 

im.  What  I  havB  said  is  this— that  aUthe  faculties 
may  be  Urceted  to  proper  objects,  and,  when  so  diiocUtd,  their  action  will 
become  good.  But  lo  guide  strong  animal  propensitiea  to  virtue,  tbero 
must  be  a  directing  power.  If  there  be  vigorous  moral  and  intellectual 
racultiea  in  the  indiTidnal,  he  will,  in  tbat  caae.  be  a  law  and  a  guide  unto 
himaeIC  If,  howerer,  the  moral  and  iutellcclual  facuUies  be  deGcienl, 
which  wu  the  caae  wilh  the  individual  under  discussion,  then  I  eertaialy 
maintsia,  that  strong  animal  feelings  will  nol  guide  Ihcmsclvet  lo  >irtue. 
Id  this  case  the  directing  power  must  be  supplied  from  Tciliimt.  The 
caae  of  E.  S.,  mentioned  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  ui.,  pp.  63 
and  147,  ia  eiactlj  in  point,  and  illustrates  Ihe  positions  ht^e  maintained. 
Now,  if  the  hoy  had  been  placed  from  infancy  in  an  asylum,  from  which 
temptation  to  vice  was  eicluded,  and  in  which  tho  liigheet  moral  and  in- 
tellectual tiealmenC  WQ8  ulminitiered,  he  might  have  had  u  good  character, 
notwithstanding  the  foim  of  his  biain  ;  because,  to  iilualcd,  he  could  not 
have  ofteoded.  But  I  was  informed  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  the  labouring  ctaases  in  Ihia  coonity  i  and  ex 
leniive  obaeivation  had  convinced  me  that  that  condition  does  not  with 
draw  temptation  from  Ihe  propensities,  and  does  not  supply  moral  and 
btellcctoal  stimulus  to  the  higher  facuUies  suflicient  to  direct  a  mind 
Gonstitaled  like  his  to  morality,  I  Iherefare  inferied,  that  his  good  cha- 
racter vras  false  ;  which  it  actually  proved  lo  be.  At  present  society  is 
|rreatly  dehcienl  in  institutions  in  which  Ihe  moral  influence  of  higher 
minds  can  be  brought  habitually  lo  bear  on  inferior  minda,  in  the  absonco 

In  consequence  also  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  tn- 
diBidiia/«,  which  too  generally  abounds,  the  mental  deficienciea  in  which 
the  tendency  to  crime  originates  are  not  understood,  and  still  less  ii  the 
immense  power  of  moral  mSuence  which  the  best  order  of  minds  could 
wield  over  Ihe  inferior  duly  eppreciated.  This  induence,  however,  can- 
not exert  itself  efUciently,  unless  external  temptation  to  evd  be  withdrawn, 
which  cannot  be  tho  ease  without  institutions  farmed  for  the  purpose. 
Phrenology  will  hasten  the  diy  when  these  shall  exist.  Society  is  in 
poueaaian,  from  history  and  obaerTalion,  of  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  geacTai;  but  this  knowledge  is  loo  general  to  be 
practically  uaeful.      When  an  individual  is  prcienied  to  ihem,  they  can- 
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previous  to  eiporience,  whether  he  is  nsturally  a  Caligula 
I.  Ph re nn logy  not  only  gives  a  acienliSc  basis  and  fori 
knatdedge  of  mankind  alreadj 
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able  in  jiartkular  instances  ;  it  unfolds  tba  natural  qualiliea  of  indieiduai 
meo,  and  enables  us  to  judge  huwfar  ihey  will  be  uiclincd  lo  one  course 
of  action  ot  to  another.  I  couaider  it,  therefore,  neither  unjust  nor  un- 
humsne  lo  decline  taking  into  my  servics  individuals  whom  I  know  to  be 
unfitted  by  their  monlsl  qualities  for  the  duties  which  they  would  be  called 
on  to  perform.  In  short.  If  the  members  of  society,  instead  of  giving  false 
characters  of  profligate  individuals,  (thTough  Benevolence  acting  without 
Conscieniiouaness.)  and,  in  consequence,  exposing  each  other  to  loss  of 
properly  and  life  by  criminal  outrages,  would  treat  an  moral  patients 
tboae    persons   whose    mental    deficiencies  render    them    incapable  of 
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l^vidinf  themie.Te*  to  Tirtu«,  thef  woaU  benefit  teth 

Ticioui.* 

ON  THE  COINCIDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  NATURAL  TALXNTB 
AND  DISPOSITIONS  OF  NATIONS,  AND  THE   DEYELOPE- 

MKNT  OF  THEIR  BRAINS. 

The  mental  character  of  an  individual,  at  tor  given  time,  is  the  ranh 
of  his  natural  ondowment  of  facultiea,  modified  by  the  cireamatuieet  in 
which  he  has  been  pkiced.  The  first  elemeot,  or  natarml  constitatioa,  ii 
admitted,  by  most  thinlting  men,  to  form  the  bmsia  of^  and  praeeribs  tbs 
limits  to,  the  operation  of  the  second.  If  a  chiM  be  by  nmtare  eztranely 
combative,  and  very  little  cautious,  highly  prone  to  coretonaneM,  and 
very  insensible  to  justice,  a  reflecting  gnardinn  will  mdopt  a  diflinot 
method  of  education  and  expect  different  consequences,  thui  if  bis  oi* 
tani  dispositions  were  exactly  the  reverie  ;  and  ne  vrill  not  expect  edu- 
cation to  change  his  nature.  .- 

A  nation  is  composed  of  individuals,  and  what  is  trae  of  all  the  ptrSi^ 
(which  in  a  nation  preserve  their  individaalitf,)  most  hcrfd  good  of  the 
whole ;  nevertheless,  the  fashionable  doctrine  it,  that  national  cbaraeterda- 
pends  altogether  on  external  circumatances ;  and  that  the  naiivt  atock  of 
animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers  on  which  theae  operate,  ia  the  same 
in  New  Holland  and  in  England,  in  Hindostan  and  in  France.  Mr.  Stew- 
art  informs  us,  "  that  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind  hare  been  in  all 
ages  the  same  ;  and  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  ear 
species  is  the  result  merely  of  the  different  circumatances  in  which  men  an 

E laced.**  "  This,"  saya  he,  "  haa  long  been  received  as  an  nncontroverti- 
le  logical  maxim ;  or  rather,  such  is  the  influence  of  eariy  instroctioD, 
that  we  are  apt  to  reffard  it  aa  one  of  the  most  obvioos  saggestiona  of 
common  sense.  And  yet,  till  about  the  time  of  Montesqaiea,  it  was  by 
no  moans  so  generally  recognised  by  the  learned  as  to  have  a  sensible  in* 
fluence  on  the  fashionable  tone  of  thinking  over  Europe.*'t 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  passagre.  The  proposition,  that  **  the 
capacities  of  the  human  mind  have  beenm  all  aoes  the  same,"  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  they  have  been  alike  in  all  nations.  The  Hindoo 
mind  may  have  been  the  same  in  the  year  100  as  in  Uie  year  1800,  and 
so  may  the  English  and  all  other  national  minda  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  either  in  the  year  100  or  1800  the  English  and  Hindoo  minds  were 
constituted  by  nature  alike ;  and  yet  this  is  what  I  understand  Mr.  Stewart 
to  mean :  for  ho  adds,  "  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by 

*  The  chief  object  of  this  work  is  to  unfold  the  fundamental  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  Phrenology  as  the  science  of  the  human  mind.  Itis  applications 
are  treated  of  in  other  works.  Besides  those  quoted  in  the  work  itself,  the 
following  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  : 

A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Law  of  Man.    12mo.,  pp.  220.    By  Dr.  Qpunheis. 

Elementary  Principles  of  Education,     By  Dr.  Spurxheim. 

The  Constitution  of  Man  considered  in  relation  to  Eastemel  Objects,  By  the 
author  of  the  present  work.  The  People's  Edition ;  price  Is  6d.  The 
Sixth  Edition,  12mo.,  price  48. 

Phrenology  in  connexion  with  Physiognomy.     By  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

Obset^ations  on  Mental  Derangement ;  being  an  application  of  the  prinaplew  \ 

of  Phrenology  to  the  Elucidation  of  the  Causes^  Symptoms^  Nature,  mui  TWsf*  ' 

msnt  of  Insanity.    By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.     Small  8vo.,  pp.  392. 

The  Philosophy  of  Education^  with  its  practical  appUeation  to  a  system  ami  ; 

plan  qf  Popular  Education  as  a  National  Object,    By  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  ■ 

Advocate.  „ 

Sdsaionsfrom  the  Phrenological  Journal,  consisting  of  themost  interestinf 
articles  in  the  first  twenty  Numbers.    12mo. 

^  Dissertation  *%.  S'\ 
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gat  ifttUi  ii  the  leault  merely  of  the  dilfeiput  ciicaniBtuiFei  in  whicli 
men  aifl  placed  ;"  embracing  in  this  propositioa  men  of  every  nation  b» 
equally  giried  ia  menial  power.  Now,  ihece  »  tciaoa  to  question  lhi> 
lioclrine,  and  la  regaid  it  aa  not  merely  apeculalively  crroaeoue,  but  ts 
l»jing  the  foundation  of  a  great  deai  of  most  hnriful  practice. 

When  »8  regard  the  different  quartera  of  the  globe,  w8  are  tUatk 
with  the  eitieme  diaaimJlarity  in  tbe  attsiumentB  of  tbe  Tarietiea  of  man 
who  inhabit  tbeni.  If  we  glance  over  tbe  history  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
ind  America,  we  abati  find  distinct  and  permanent  features  of  characlet 
which  Btrongly  indicate  natnial  differencea  in  their  mental  constitution*. 
The  inhabitants  of  Europe  bare  manifested,  in  all  ages,  a  etiong  tendency 
toward  mocaland  intellectual  irnptorement.  Aa  far  back  aihiaiory  reachea, 
we  lind  aocieLy  inalituted,  arts  practised,  and  literature  taking  root,  not 
only  in  intervals  of  tianijuillity,  hut  amid  the  alarms  of  war.  Before  the 
buudalion  of  Rome  the  Ktruacans  had  oilabliahed  civilizaiion  and  the 
arts  in  Italy.  Under  the  Greek  and  Koman  empires  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  tbe  line  arts  were  sedulously  and  successfully  cultivated  ;  and 
that  portion  of  ihe  people  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion, sltained  a  high  degreeof  intelligence  and  refinement.  By  theuiup- 
tion  of  Ibe  northern  hordca  these  countriea  weie  iobaeqnently  involved 
in  a  chaoa  of  ignorance  ;  hot  again  ibe  sun  of  Bcieoce  rose,  tbe  cicada 
of  Grolhic  datkueas  were  dispelled,  and  Europe  took  Ihe  lead  of  tbe  world 
in  science,  morale,  and  pbilosopJiy.  In  the  mhahitinla  of  thie  pottion  of 
the  alobe  there  appears  an  elasticity  of  mind  incapable  of  being  perma- 
nently repressed.  Borne  down  for  a  lime  by  eilernal  violence,  iheii 
mental  energies  seem  to  have  gathored  strength  under  the  restraint,  and 
at  length  to  have  burst  their  feiterSr  and  overcome  every  obstacle  opposed 
lo  their  expansion . 

When,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  we  turn  our  attention  to  Asis,  we  perceive 
manners  and  inslituliona,  which  belong  to  a  period  too  remote  to  be  as- 
certained, and  yet  far  inferior  to  the  Eurapean  standard.  The  people  of 
Asia  early  arrived  at  a  point  comparatively  low  in  the  scale  of  improve- 
ment, which  they  have  never  passed. 

The  history  of  Africa,  ao  far  as  Africa  can  be  said  lo  have  a  history, 
presents  similar  phenomena.  The  annals  of  the  races  who  have  inhabiled 
that  continent,  with  few  exceptions,  eihibit  one  unbmlten  scene  of  moral 
and  intellectual  desolation ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  Ihe  globe  embracing  tbe 
greatest  varieties  of  sod  and  climate,  no  nation  is  at  this  day  to  be  found 
whoso  institutions  indicate  even  moderate  civilization.* 

The  aspect  of  America  is  still  more  deplorabLo.  Surrounded  for  cen- 
turies by  European  knowledge,  enterprise,  and  energy,  and  inciled  to 
improvement  by  Ihe  example  of  European  institutions,  tbe  natives  of  that 
conlineiit  remain,  at  the  present  lime,  ihe  samo  miserable,  wandering, 
houseless,  and  lawless  savsgea  as  their  ancestors  were,  when  Columbua 
Rmt  set  foot  upon  their  soil.  Partial  eieeptiona  to  this  description  may 
be  found  in  some  of  the  southern  dislriats  of  Norlh  America  ;  but  Ihe 
numbers  who  bare  adopted  the  modes  of  civilized  life  are  so  small,  and 
the  progress  made  by  them  so  limited,  that,  speaking  of  the  race,  we  do 
not  eiag^erate  in  saying,  thai  they  remain  la  the  present  bout  enveloped 
in  all  tbeir  primitive  barbarity,  and  that  they  have  profiled  nothing  by  the 
iHlroduction  among  them  of  aria,  sciences,  and  philosophy.     The  same 

■  Since  the  obaervntion  in  Ihe  text  was  written,  ■ccoonta  have  appeared 
of  a  people  discovered  by  Major  Clapperton  in  the  interior  of  Africa  in  a  state 
of  rompsralivB  civilixation.  It  ia  said,  that,  althaugh  they  are  jet  black, 
they  are  not  negroes,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  they  are  the  dawwEiBAa  lA 
Ihe  Numidians  of  ancient  history.  It  the  lepteaenl.avi'mB  rS  "Cuovt  WMiQ.™™.ia» 
«  come  .     an  leipa  em      em  a    ra,m^  eve 
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■twcmtinnn  biiTe  occoned  to  a  writer  in  the  Elinbargh  Rttvitw.    Tbi 

following  remarks,  on  the  native  Ameriean  chanct^r,  appAsrad  hi  thai 

work  in  an  article  on  **  Howt«oii*8  Upper  Canada**'  Jods,  ISSS:  '^Froai 

all  that  we  learn/*  aavs  the  reviewer,  ^  of  tb«  sUte  of  the  aborigines  of 

this  great  continent  from  this  volume,  and  from  evoiy  other  source  of  in* 

formation,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  making  no  advmncea  towazd  civiliii- 

lion.     It  is  certainly  a  striking  and  myateriono  fact,  that  a  race  of  msn 

ahoutd  thus  have  continued  tor  ages  stationary  in  a  state  of  the  mdat 

barbarism.    That  tendency  to  improvement,  a  principle  that  has  bees 

thought  more  than  perhape  any  other  to  diatingoiah  wao  from  the  Ioii« 

animals,  would  seem  to  be  touUy  wanting  in  them.     Generation  afker 

generation  passes  away,  and  no  traces  of  advancement  diatingvidi  lbs 

last  from  the  first.     The  mighty  wilderness  they  inhabit  taamj  he  traversed 

from  end  to  end,  and  hardly  a  vestige  be  discorered  that  marka  the  hand 

of  man.     It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that,  in  the  coarse  ef 

ages,  some  superior  genias  would  have  arisen  among  them  to  inspire  hit 

countrymen  with  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  arte  of  peace,  and  estsbUsh 

some  durable  civil  institution ;  or  that,  at  leaal,  dnrwg  the  long  period 

suice  the  Europeans  have  been  settled  among  them,  and  taoght  tbem,  by 

such  striking  examples,  the  benefits  of  industry  and  social  order,  Um, 

would  have  been  tempted  to  endeavour  to  participate  in  bleeeings  thu 

providentially  brought  within  their  reach,     out  all  has  been  onavailing 

and  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  North  American  Indians,  like  the  bea: 

and  wolves,  are  destined  to  flee  at  the  approach  of  civiUaed  man,  and  U. 

faQ  before  bis  renovating  band,  and  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth 

along  with  those  ancient  forests  which  alone  afford  them  sostenance  and 

shelter.*' 

The  theory  usually  advanced  to  account  for  these  differences  of  naUonal 
character  is,  that  they  are  produced  by  diversities  of  soil  and  climate. 
But,  although  these  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exert  a  certain  in- 
fluence, they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  e]q[>lain  the  whole  phenoment. 
We  oHght  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Nature  is  constant  in  her  operatiens, 
and  that  the  same  causes  invariably  produce  the  same  effects.  Hence, 
when  we  find  exceptions  in  result,  without  being  able  to  assign  differences 
in  causes,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  hare  not  found  the  true  or  the 
oiily  cause,  and  our  diligence  ought  to  be  quickened  to  obtain  new  light, 
and  not  employed  in  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  that  which  we  possess. 

If  we  survey  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  nationa,  wboae  soil  is 
fertile  and  climate  temperate,  in  a  lower  degree  of  improviement  than 
others  who  are  less  favoured.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales  a  few  natives  have  existed  in  the  most  wretched  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  de^dation,  in  a  country  which  enriches  Europeans  as  fast  as 
they  possess  it.  In  America,  too,  Europeans  and  native  Indians  have 
lived  for  centuries  under  the  influence  of  the  same  physical  causes  ;  the 
former  have  kept  pace  in  their  advances  with  their  brethren  in  the  Old 
Continent,  while  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  remain  stationary  in  savage 
ignorance  and  indolence. 

Such  differences  are  not  confined  to  the  great  continents  alone ;  but 
different  tribes  in  the  same  hemisphere  seem  to  possess  different  native 
minds,  and  these  remain  unchanged  through  numerous  ages.  Tacituf 
describes  the  Gauls  as  gay,  rolatile,  and  precipitate,  prone  to  rush  to  ac 
tion,  but  without  the  power  of  sustaining  adversity  and  the  tug  of  strife 
and  this  is  the  character  of  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  French  nation  dowK 
to  the  present  day.  He  represents  the  Britons  as  cool,  considerate,  and 
sedate,  possessed  of  intellectual  talent,  and  says  that  he  prefers  their 
native  aptitude  to  the  livelier  manners  of  the  Gauls.  The  same  mental 
nalitiea  characterixe  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  centmy,  and  the? 
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■nd  (he  French  maj  siill  be  conltasieJ  in  similar  temii.     Tud 

usde- 

(cribei  ihe  Geraians,  alloning  for  Iheir  alale  of  civilization,  as 

bold. 

ceof 

ctiaraclEr ;  and  Ilia  sama  fealurea  diaiiaguish   them  still.     The 

widely 

iiScteal  From  the  lonluid  Scotchman  i  and  H  we  trace  the  two  D 

Dund. 

These  differences   between  nations  liiing  nnder  eimilac  clima 

esarB 

imnnlj  attrihuled  entirely  to  the  religious  and  politif 
several  countiies.  Preshjlery  and  parish  scnoola,  for  eiamplc,  are 
■apposed  to  hare  rendered  the  Scetchman  habitually  attentive  to  his  own 
interest,  but  cautious,  Ihoughtfut.  and  honest ;  while  Popery  and  Catholic 
priests  have  made  the  Irishman  free  and  generons  withal,  but  precipilata 
tnd  unreflccling — ready  in  the  gust  of  passion  to  sacrifice  his  friend,  and 
in  the  glow  o(  friendship  to  immolate  hjmself.  Ii  is  forgotten,  that  there 
were  agee  in  which  Popery  and  priests  liad  equal  ascendency  in  all  the 
British  isles,  and  that  the  Englishman,  Irishman,  and  Scotchmen  were 
beings  as  specifically  distinct  then  as  at  present :  beaidee,  the  tnore  correct, 
■s  well  as  the  more  profound,  view,  is,  to  regard  religions  and  political  ii>- 
stitutiODH,  when  not  forced  upon  a  people  by  eiterosl  conquest,  aa  the 
spootaneoui  growth  of  their  natural  propensities,  senliments,  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Hierarchies  and  conatitulioiis  do  not  spring  from  Iha 
ground,  but  from  the  minds  of  men  ;  if  we  suppose  one  nation  to  be  gifted 
with  much  Wonder  and  Venerallan,  and  little  Co nscientiousncca.  Reflec- 
tion, and  Sclf-Esleem,  and  snolber  to  possess  an  endowment  exactly  the 
IMerso,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  would  be  nalnrally  prone  to  supersti- 
tion in  rtiligion  and  servility  in  the  state,  while  the  second  would,  by 
native  initinct,  resist  all  attempts  to  make  them  rcvorenca  things  unholy, 
and  tend  constantly  toward  political  instilations,  lilted  to  alfbrd  to  each 
individaal  the  gtalification  of  hta  Self-Esteem  in  independence,  and  his 
ConscientionsnesB  in  equality  hefore  the  law.  Those  who  contend  thai 
institQtions  come  first,  and  that  character  foilowa  as  their  effect,  are 
bound  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  inslitullDns  themselves.  If  they  du  not 
ipringfrom  the  native  mind,  and  are  not  forced  on  the  people  by  conquest, 
it  is  difRcult  to  aee  whence  they  can  originate. 

The  phrenologist  is  not  satisfied  with  these  common  theories  of  national 
character  -,  he  has  observed  that  a  padicutar  form  of  brain  is  Ihe  invariable 
concomitant  of  particular  dispoiilions  and  talents,  and  that  this  fact  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Dr,  Qall*  has 
treated  briefly  of  this  subject,  and  after  noticing  the  ellecls  of  climate 
on  the  human  faculties,  he  adds  the  fallowing  most  proper  caution  :  "  It 
is  generally  believed  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  few  nalionni  crania  be- 
fore one's  eyes  to  be  in  a  condition  to  draw  inductions  from  them.  This 
wonld  be  the  case,  certainly,  if  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  all 
Ihe  individuals  composing  a  nation  were  the  same  ;  but,  according  to  tha 


leitn  and  myself, 


observations  of  Dr.  Spurzi 
hidividuals  belonging  even  lo  nations  having 
racier.  Dr.  Spurzheim  saw  in  London  twelve  Chinese,  and  he  found 
them  to  differ  as  much  from  each  other  aa  Europeans.  RcsemblBiica 
between  iho  individuals  held  good  only  in  the  countenance,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  position  of  the  eyes.  M.  Diard  gave  me  two  crania  found 
at  Conlpi.  on  the  hanka  of  the  Ganges.     IF  i  except  the  organs  of  I'hilo- 

presented  striking  differences.  We  see  the  same  differences  among  ne- 
groes, although  they  always  resemble  each  other  in  the  month  and  nose, 
especially  when  they  are  natives  of  the  same  country.  Dr.  Spunhein 
rur  If.  Foncliaiu  da  Cm-ati,  tome  v.,  p.  <I3. 
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Mw  111  I^mlnn,  in  the  eBiablishment  for  mutaal  anatructiim,  three  vmfa, 
uiir  «it  whom  wiis  a  yo'.inK  man  of  eighieen  yeare  of  ege,  endowedviib 
fxtraurd.ii:tiy  uiltiii»  iiiul  uii  agreeable  countenance.  I  have  seen  WTeia! 
i.i.<;i>ir9i,  ttl  iiiiiti  M'.\f.o,  wliustf  features  weie  altogether  agreeable.  lob- 
mvtw  liio  ».tii\('  forms  a laon^  mill v id uaU  of  different  nations  ;  so  much  » 
lluit  It  wouM  be  im|H)!isible  lo  distinguish,  by  theae  aione,  whether  an  in- 
divid.iul  w;ib  a  rriMichinaii,  (Jerman,  Italian,  Spaniard,  or  an  EngliO' 
man.  It  i»  fur  tbis  riasuii  Oiat  wc  find  individuals  in  all  natiouiriw 
b^vc  till*  BHiuc  moial  and  mU'Uectual  character.  Thoae,  therefore,  jodp 
(irecipiuii'iy,  who  bflit've  liiai  they  arc  able  to  decipher  the  general  du- 
r.icit'r  ui  a  naiiun  from  a  small  number  of  skulls.  In  order  to  diacora 
Ituk  j^fiirral  ciiaMctcr,  i:  is  neccssnry  to  study  a  great  number  of  indiri- 
dualii — ( II I  in.'  rrgiiiKMits — ihc  whole  nation  so  far  as  possible.  With  aock 
faciIiiii-«,  11  will  be  rasy  for  ihc  organologist  to  discover  in  the  8tructa» 
of  the  ht'ad  ihr-  material  cause  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people.^ 

Tho  Phrcnolugical  Society  of  Edinburgh  possesses  the  largest  coUec- 
tioii  of  national  crania  in  Europe,  and  while  I  am   ready  to  admit  the 
unporiancc  of  Dr.  Gall'M  caution,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  if  onemiy 
judg«>  from  this  culleclion,  he  overstates  the  extent  of  the  diflerencea  be- 
twi'i'u  individual  skulls  belonging  to  the  same  people.     The  variety  of 
tribrs  of  mankind  is  very  great,  and  the  political  do  not  always  coincide 
with  the  iintural  divisions  of  the  races.     A  collection  of  Russian  craoii, 
for  imitancc,  might  contain  almost  every  variety  of  the  human  apeaee, 
except  negroes ;  ihcy  would  all  be  Russians  politically  ;    but  in  their 
natural  characteristics  they  would  belong  to  the  Celtic,  German,  Mongo- 
lian, and  Circassian  races,  and  their  varieties.    Distinct  and  well-marked 
tribes  alone  should  be  considered  as  nations  when  we  are  considering  the 
peculiaritirs  of  national  skulls  ;  but  if  this  be  done,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  study  is  possible,  because  a  general  type  pervades  the  great  majority 
uf  each  iribe.     It  is  true  that  several  individual  skulls,  closely  resembling 
each  other,  may  be  selected  from  a  great  number  belonging  to  difierent 
nations ; — but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.     A  common  form 
in  the  entire  skull,  and  a  common  proportion  in  the  different  organs, 
pervades  the  forty  or  fifty  Hindoo  skulls  in  the  society's  museum,  ac- 
quired at  dill'erent  times  and  from  difierent  parts  of  Hindostan  ;  to  which 
the  head  of  Rammohun  Roy  is  the  solo  marked  exception.     7'he  head  of 
this  celebrated  man,  both  in  size  and  combination,  resembles  the  skulls 
of  the  mixed  race  of  Ccltd  and  Germans  in  Europe  ;  but  he  was  a  phe- 
nomenon in  his  own  country.    There  are  varieties  of  developement  among 
the  other  Hindoo  skulls,  corresponding  to  the  differences   in  individual 
character ;    but  these  sink  into  insignificance  when  the  Hindoo  skull, 
in  its  general  form,  is  compared  with  the  negro  or  Charib  in  their  general 
types.     The  aame  remarks  apply  to  the  Esquimaux,  the  Swiss,  the  Pe- 
ruvian, and  other  national  skulls  in  the  society's  possession  ;  a  peculiar 
character  pervades  the  skulls  of  each  nation,  which  strikingly  distinguishes 
them  from  others.     It  is  not  extraordinary  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
considering  that  the  nation  consists  of  ordinary  beings,  whose  general 
characteristics  are  closely  analogous. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  offer  a  fow  remarks  on  several  of  the  national 
crania  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  requesting  the  reader  to 
give  due  weight  to  Dr.  Gall's  caution. 

In  the  Phrenological  Transactions  an  account  is  given  of  the  Phreno- 
logy of  Hindostan,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Patterson.  The  HINDOOS  are  re- 
markable for  want  of  force  of  character,  so  much  so,  that  a  handful  of 
Europeans  overcomes  in  combat,  and  holds  in  permanent  subjection, 
thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  that  people.  Power  of  mental  manifestation 
bears  a  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cerphral  organs,  and  the  Hindoo  head 
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II  and  the  EurajieaR  [arge,  in  precise  roaformilv  with  the  different 
mental  characterB.'  fanhor,  the  Hind™ 
ii  diatinguiahed  by  a  greal  respect  far 
aninfn]  life  and  absence  of  cruelly  in  his 
diBposilions  ;  while,  at  theaamo  titne.lie 
IB  destitute  of  lire,  and  oS  that  energy  of 
miud  which  overcomea  obstacles  and 
1  givea  force  lacDmmand.  The  European 
le  precisely  the  opposite ;  he  liTea  to  a 
greal  extent  upon  Hnimid  food,  is  fierce 
in  hla  mger,  ana  is  characterized  by  great 
combative  and  destructive  vigour.  The 
Biniloo  skull  indicalea  s  inaniTesC  deficiency  in  the  organs  of  Combative- 
Be»  and  Destruclivenesa  ;  while  in  tho  European  these  parts  arc  amply 
developed.  The  Hindoo  ia  cunning,  timid,  and  proud  ;  and  in  liim  Se- 
■     -■  "  ,  and  Self-Esteem  are  large  in  proportion  to«he 

Orgsna  last  mentioned.  In  intellect  the  Hindoo  ia  more  prone  to  analo- 
'-^cal  than  direct  reasoning,  is  fond  of  metapbora  and  Comparisona,  and 
,tle  given  to  diacriminaling  differencea ;  and  the  organ  of  Comparison 
iDUth  larger  in  bts  head  than  those  of  Causality  and  Wit.  Dr.  Psttet^ 
__iil  states  (bat  these  facta  are  drawn  from  upward  of  three  thousand  ob- 
Islvations ;   and   the<r  ate  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  Hindoo  akulla 

risenled  by  him  to  the  PlirenotogicaJ  Society.    These  aliulla,f  twelve 
number,  and  a  large  addition  of  skulls  of  the  same  nation,  acquired  by 
!ty  from  other  qitarlets,  have  long  been  exhibited  to  public  in- 
fection.     Mr.  Montgomery  has  called  in  question  the  justnesa  of  the 
raaracter  assigned  to  the  Hindooa,  but  his  objections  have  been  ably  3u- 
rcd  by  Dr.  Corden  Thomson  in  the  Phren.  Jouin.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  344. 
ill  regard  the  statements  ma.la  by  Dr.  Patterson  to  be  correct, 
'lio  society's  collection  contains  other  specimpus  of  national  develope 
menl  of  brain  equally   interesting       The   CHARTS  skulls  present  a 
"  sinking  appearance      They  are 

much  larger  tban  the  Hindoo 
heads,  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  principle,  that  si 


Americana  for  force  of  character 
The  Europcana  have  in  vain  at 
temped  to  subdue  them,    they 

wild  beasts,  and  nearly  extirpated 
tbein,  but  failed  in  eiery  attempt 
to  enslave  them  in  a  mass,  ta  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  did  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  BrazU.  Farther, 
the  Cbarib  brain  is  piodigiouslv  developed  in  the  regions  of  Combative- 
neas  and  Destrucliveoess,  m  which  ihe  Hindoo  head  la  deficient ;  and  the 
former  race  is  as  ferocious  as  the  latter  is  mild  and  inoffensive.  In  the 
reflecting  organs  the  Cbarib  is  extremely  deficient ;  and  he  is  described 
as  rushing  with  unbridled  eagerness  on  present  gratification,  blind  to  every 
lonscquenee,  and  incapable  of  tracing  the  shorles    -  ■      ■      ■ 
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lb*  mMi  pramineni  put  of  ths  forehcwl  of  ihe  Chuib  akullg,  and  anothsr 
line  be  Jr«wn  from  the  esme  point  lo  the  most  piomincnt  part  of  Ihe 
occi|>ul.  it  will  be  found  Ihtt  by  far  the  largeit  quanlit;  of  iha  brain  it 
•ituiled  behind  the  ear.  Tiie  orgaiu  of  Ihs  animal  propeniiiii^B  greatly 
pVpondEiate  ater  thoie  of  the  intellectual  faculiie*.  If  the  region  above 
tbe  ocgani  of  CautioiJiineas  and  Causality  be  measured,  ihe  heigbl  will  ba 
(bund  lu  be  (mail,  compared  with  that  ia  European* — an  indication  that 
the  organa  of  the  moral  lentiment*  nlio  are  deficient  in  aize.  The  ao- 
cielT  posieisea  casta  of  fi>e  akulla  of  Clmiba.  all  of  which,  with  indivi- 
dual ddTeienceB,  present  a  general  type  characteristic  of  the  whole.  In 
St,  Thomas's  Hoipital,  London,  I  have  seen  the  origiail  of  one  of  these 
cs»lt :  the  whole  were  procured  by  Dr.  Spunheim  from  aiithenlio  skulii, 
and  their  genuiueneu  loaj  be  relied  un.  In  the  Analomicftl  Muaeum  of 
the  Atideisonian  Univrrsiiy,  in  Glasgow,  I  have  seetianolhcr  Charibakull, 
canetponding  eiaclly  with  those  now  mentioned. 

^r.  Sedgwick,  Secretary  lo  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London, 
commonicated  aa  inlerealing  Essay  to  the  Pbrenological  JournaJ,  (rol  vi., 
p.  377.)  on  "  ths  arliGcial  compresaiou  of  the  infant  head,  by  barbatoui 
nilions,"  in  which  he  clearly  establishes  that  the  Charib  And  other  Indiu 
Itiboi  flatten  the  forehead  of  thait  children  by  compression,  some  of  them 
by  meani  of  a  amall  bag  of  aand,  others  by  conlineinent  of  the  infant  head 
between  two  amall  pieces  of  wood,  one  placed  before  and  the  other 
behind,  both  being  firmly  bound  together  ;  and  others,  on  the  norlh-wesr 
coast,  by  a  board  in  the  cradle  brought  over  the  forehead,  and  tied  Grmly 
down  upon  the  head  of  the  infant.  The  child  ia  seldooi  taken  from  the 
cradle,  and  the  compression  ia  continued  till  it  is  able  lo  walk.  With 
the  cause  of  the  flataess,  howerei,  I  am  not  at  present  dealing,  the  only 
point  I  wish  to  eatabliah  being  tlie  fact  of  concomitance  between  the 
deficiency  of  organization  and  deficiency  of  mental  ability,  which  ia  so 
certain  aa  tobe  altogether  indisputable. 

The  NEW  HOLLAND  skull  in- 
dicttci  a  lamentable  deficiency  in 
the  regions  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual organs.  The  organs  of 
Number,  Cons  true  tiveoess,  Reflec- 
tion, and  Ideality  are  particularly 
de&cieni,  while  those  of  the  animal 
propeniilies  are  fully  developed. 
The  society  posaeases  casts  of  two 
skntls  of  natives  of  New  Holland,  ^ 
and  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie  has 
presented  to  it  the  actual  skulla  of  a  chief  and  a  female  of  that  country  ; 
and  Ihe  whole  correspond,  in  a  siriking  manner,  in  their  general  fea- 

If  these  skulls  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  phrenologist  lo  stale  the 
dispositions  which  they  indicate,  he  would  asy  that  there  should  be 
considerable  energy  and  courage,  but  eiireme  intellectual  incapacity, 
selfishness,   stubbornness,   and  harihnees.       Every  talent  soecessary  for 

Ideality  is  so  email,  that  aenliraents  of  refinement  or  elegance  will  scarecly 
be  at  all  eipsriBnccd,  The  most  unaccustomed  eye  will  perceive  how 
far  this  skull  and  that  of  the  Chatib  fall  short  of  the  European  in  the  or- 
gans of  Reflection,  Ideality,  and  Conatroctivoness, 

The  following  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  natives  of  Now 
Holland  is  given  in  Smellie'a  Philosophy  of  Nataral  History  :  "  It 
would  appear  that  they  pill  out  the  two  fore-teeih  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  for 
jn  aeilber  sei,  nor  at  any  particular  period  of  lifR.  are  tbern  teeth  to  b* 
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Ktn.*  Tbay  ire  beacdicis:  theii  tiaage  i>  long,  without  einibiUDg  ■ 
single  (greeible  feiLuie  ;  (heir  hair  is  blick,  short,  and  criiped  ;  auii  their 
skin  II  equally  black  as  that  of  the  Gumoa  negnna.  Their  only  clothing 
rooiisU  of  »  piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  lied  round  their  waiit,  with  a 
handful  uf  long  hetbi  placed  iu  the  middla.  Thty  end  no  kaaiei;  and, 
without  any  covering,  (hay  sleep  on  the  ground.  Men,  women,  and 
children  asaociUB  piomiicuonsly  to  Che  number  of  twenty  or  thirty.  A 
small  hsh  which  the;  catch  in  reaervoirs  made  with  alone*  in  arina  of  the 
Hen,  conaliiules  their  chief  nouriahment ;  and  with  bread  and  every  spe- 
cies of  grain  Ihcy  are  totally  □naci)Uainted."t  I  select  thia  description  an 
account  of  its  breTilj.     Smellie  rerera  lo  Dampier  as  hla  nuthoiity. 

Captain  Coolc  was  tbe  fital  who  explored  the  eastern  cout  of  New 
Holland,  of  the  nstivea  of  which  be  givea  ihe  following  account :  "  They 
appeared  to  have  no  fixed  habitatioiiE ;  for  we  saw  Doiliing  like  a  town 
or  a  Tillage  in  the  whole  country.  Their  houaei,  if  houses  they  may  be 
called,  seem  lo  be  formed  widi  leas  art  and  industry  ihiii  any  we  had 
teen,  etcept  the  wretched  hovels  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  some  respecta 
they  are  inferior  even  <o  tliem.  At  Botany  Bay,  where  tbey  were  best, 
Ibey  were  juat  high  enough  for  a  man  Lo  sit  upright  in,  but  not  large 
enough  for  him  lo  eilenil  hinnaelf  in  his  whole  tengtb  in  any  direction  : 
they  are  built  wilb  pliable  rods,  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  iu  the 
fonn  of  an  oten,  by  alicking  the  two  enda  into  Ihe  ground,  aod  then 
coreting  ihem  with  palm  leaves  and  broad  piece*  of  baik:  the  door  ia 
nothing  but  a  largo  hole  al  one  end,  oppoaite  to  which  the  fire  ia  made. 
Under  these  houaea  or  sbeda  they  sleep,  coiled  up  with  their  heela  lo 
to  their  head  ;  and  in  Ihie  poaition  one  of  Ihcm  will  hold  three  or  four 
persona." — "  Tbe  ao[y  furniture  belonging  to  these  houaea  that  felt  under 

■uppoaed  to  be  used  as  a  bucket  fur  carrying  water.  Captain  Cook  adds, 
that  "  both  seiea  go  stark  naked ;"  and  that  he  saw  neither  neia  nor 
TBsaels  in  which  water  might  be  boiled.  "The  canoeaaf  New  Holtand," 
be  cuntinuea,  "  are  aa  mean  and  ruda  as  the  bouiea."  being,  on  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  coasL,  "  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  bark,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  lied  together  at  the  enda,  and  kopt  open  in  the  middle  by  tmaU 
bows  of  wood  :"  and  in  tbe  northern  parts  merely  tbe  hollow  trunk  of  a 
tree.  Theie  were  ibe  inhabitants  of  a  different  part  of  New  Holland 
from  ihal  visited  by  Dampier.  Their  want  of  curiosity  also  was  very  re- 
markable, and  (brms  ■  good  contrast  with  the  wonder  wiih  which  some 
American  tribea  regarded  the  Spaoisids  and  their  abipa  on  (heir  first  ap- 
peaiance  in  the  new  world.  Caplain  Cook  lelatea  (hat.  of  about  twenty 
natives  who  were  seen  on  the  ahora,  not  far  from  Boiany  Bay,  "  not  one 
waa  observed  to  atop  and  look  toward  ua,  but  the;  trudged  along,  to  all 
appearaoce  without  the  least  emolion  of  curiosity  or  surprise,  though  it 
ia  impuasible  they  should  not  have  aepn  the  ship  by  s  casual  glance,  as 
they  walked  along  tbe  shoie ;  and  though  she  must,  with  reaped  to  ereiy 
other  object  (hey  bad  yet  seen,  have  been  little  less  siupendou)  and  un- 
accountable than  a  Soating  mountain,  with  all  ita  nooda,  would  have 

These  observations  are  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :^  "  Throughout  (he  whole  period  of  his  government,"  says  Dr. 
>  These  teetb  are  wanting  in  the  chiers  skull  presented  by  Sii  George  S. 


penal  seiilement  and  as  a  British  Colony.  By  John  Uunmnre  Lan;,  D.l)., 
Senior  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  and  Principal  of  tha  Australian  G(.1\'kw, 
STdoey,  New  South  Wale*.    Loedoa  :  Gochnas  uA^w^iwa.  VKU.-  "h^ 
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Lang,  '*  CapUin  Philip  endearoared,  with  a  seal  and  penereranee  wtick 
trinced  the  corrcctneas  of  his  judgment  and  the  benerolence  of  hit  di» 
poaition,  to  conciliate  the  aborigines  of  the  territory.  But  all  the  eflfortt 
9f  Jie  goTernor,  as  well  as  of  other  humane  inditidiiala  in  the  eokmf,  to 
eSect  the  permanent  civilization  of  that  miserable  peonle,  nrored  atteiiy 
abortive.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  inducing  iodiviauals  of  their  number, 
partr.olarly  the  young,  to  reside  for  a  time  m  European  fiuniliea,  and  to 
acquire  the  habits  and  learn  the  arts  of  civilixation ;  bat  aooner  or  later 
they  uniformly  rejoined  the  other  children  of  the  forest,  and  reaiimed  ths 
habits  of  savage  life.  Benneloiig,  an  intelligent  native  of  aome  conse- 
quence in  his  tribe,  had  been  domeaticated  in  the  ^ovemor^a  family,  and 
could  acquit  himself  at  table  with  the  utmost  propnety.  On  retaniin|[  to 
England,  Captain  Philip  carried  him  along  with  him,  and  introduced  hun, 
aa  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  aborigines  of  tiie  colony,  in  many  of  the 
higheat  circles  m  the  mother  country.  On  retumin|f,  howerttr,  to  his 
native  land,  Bennelong  speedily  divested  himself  of  his  European  atUrs, 
and  rejoined  hia  tribe  aa  a  naked  aavage,  apparently  nnimproTed  in  the 
leaat  decree  by  his  converse  with  civilized  man. 

**  In  the  year  1788  the  number  of  the  aborijginea  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  Port  Jackson  was  very  considerable.  A  disease,  however,  aomewhat 
resembling  the  small-poz,  which  appeara  to  have  prevailed  amonff  them 
to  a  great  extent  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  coionj,  Suiined 
their  ranks  very  sensibly,  and  left  only  a  comparatively  amall  nnmber  to 
inherit  the  invsded  patrimony  of  their  forefathers.  Numerous  dead  bo- 
dies were,  from  time  to  time,  found  by  the  colonists  in  all  directions  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  the  wretchni 
individuals  had  died,  when  abandoned  by  their  tribe  from  fear  of  the 
peatilence.  Besides,  the  natives  could  not  be  supposed  so  ntterlj  devoid 
of  understanding  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  occonation  of  their  conntiy 
by  white  men  was  likely  to  diminish  their  means  of  subsistence.  '  White 
fellow  come,'  said  an  intelligent  black  native  of  a  tribe  residing  bevond  the 
Blue  Mountains  a  few  years  ago — *  White  fellow  come,  kangaroo  all  gone  !* 
This  impression,  heightened  to  madness,  as  it  must  often  have  been, 
by  the  positive  aggressions  of  the  convicts,  led  not  unfrequentlj,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  colony,  to  the  desultory  and  abortive,  but  murdeioos, 
efforts  of  savage  warfare.... But  the  vicioua  example  of  the  convict  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  has  already  done  much  more  to  extinguish  the  mise- 
rable remnant  of  this  degraded  race,  in  all  the  more  popuIouB  diatncta  of 
the  territory,  than  could  have  been  effected,  in  a  macn  longer  series  of 
years,  by  the  united  agency  of  war  and  famine  and  pestilential  disease  I 

**  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  appointment  of  Divine  Ptovidence, 
that  the  Indian  wigwam  of  North  America  and  the  miserable  bark-hut 
of  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland  should  be  utterly  swept  away  by  the 
flood-tide  of  European  colonization ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  ncea  of 
uncivilized  men  should  gradually  disappear  before  the  proffress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  those  countries  that  have  been  taken  possession  (h  by  Europeans. 
Humanity  may  interpose  for  a  season,  for  the  preservation  of  savage  man« 
and  the  Christian  missionary  may  endeavour,  successfully  perhaps  in  aome 
instances,  to  raise  him  from  the  darkness  and  the  slavery  of  heatheniam 
to  the  light  snd  liberty  of  the  gospel ;  but  European  vice  and  demoralisa- 
tion will,  even  in  free  colonies,  ere  long  infallibly  produce  a  rich  harvest 
of  misery  and  death  among  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  forest ;  and  the 
miserable  remnant  of  a  once  hopeful  race  will  at  length  gradually  disap- 
pear from  the  land  of  their  forefathera,  like  the  snow  from  the  aummita 
of  the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  spring  !** 

In  If  althus's  Essay  on  Population*  will  be  found  a  character  of  tke 

*  Book  i.,  chap.  iiL 
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ia  prelh-    nearly  ihe 
.nftheEoropMn.  but 


oi  IbB 

ihs  gieal  predoinim 
D  the  cegmn  of  ths  propensities. 
Ihe  anterior  lobe  is  larger  than  in 
ihe  New  IloUatidor,  but  less  ibaii 
n  tbe  European,  while  the  coronal 
egonaboveCautioasnossisliioad, 
but  extremely  ahallaw.  The  cha- 
racter which  this  }ieiid  indicates  is 
one  moderalelj  in  telle  dual,  ofcon- 
s  do  able  energy,  cruel,  cunning, 
cau  ioue,  vam,  and  decidedly  de- 
Cc  ent  n  BenoToIeoca  \  ene  at  on  and  Conacientionsness.  Mr.  Earle 
dCGcr  bea  them  as  act  ve  ah  e»d,  and  ntell  gent.  Tbej  toil  by  hundreds 
m  the  fo  esta,  hew  ng  nood  for  the  Europeun  dock-yards  established  on 
their  coaat.  They  cultivate  potatoes  and  Indian  com,  imitate  the  houaes 
built  by  the  Engliah,  decorate  the  interior  of  ihem  with  paintings  and 
carvings,  not  inforior  to  what  la  found  among  some  of  the  elder  labours 
of  the  Egyutiana.  Tbe  chiefs  do  not  conaidei  labour  disgraceful.  They 
■re  exceedingly  handaome.  They  murdered  their  female  infanta  in  great 
numbcra,  until  they  diacoyered  that  Europeans  priied  iheir  yoong  women. 
Theyroax  and  eat,  not  only  their  enemiea,  but  occaaionallv  one  of  ihem- 
■elves-  Mr.  Earle  aaw  afemaleslavo  lulled  for  running  awa'y,  roasted,  and 
"  Nine  months'  reaidence  in  New  Zealand  in  ISST,"  pp.  10.  S43. 
The  akull  of  a  NORTH  AMElllCAN 
INDIAN  ia  high  from  the  oar  upward,  and 
short  from  the  front  to  the  back.  The  fore- 
[  head  ia  not  largely  developed,  while  Firm- 
neaa,  Secretifeneas,  atid  Cautiousneas 
\ii!^itlMll!¥KIII!]MM^^i  ^^'^  prominently  enlarged; 
>n^u«|^^^p  t„^lj^^gg^^  eapecially  the  latl 
\V^||^^^^H|   The 

<  of  this  tribe,  and  their  gene 
appearance 

safe  inference  from  ai 
Bolleclion  vet  it  ma^  be  vtorib  while  to  notice  Ibeu-  eharaclar,  for  llie 
purpose  of  inducing  iravelleis  to  attend  to  their  cerebral  developemeiit 
m  their  future  deecriptiona.  As  Ibe  North  American  Indians  extend  ovei 
an  immense  territory,  it  ia  probable  that  ihey  conaialofa  variety  of  tribes  ; 
in  which  case  wa  must  expect  la  tind  coiiaiderahle  differences  in  thcii 
skulls.     A  general  character,  nevertheleae,  appears  to  pervade  Ihem, 

"  To  flee  Irom  an  adveraary  that  ia  on  his  guard,  and  to  avoid  a  conteel 
where  he  can  not  contend  without  risk -to  hiiown  peraoa,  and  consequently 
I  community,  ia  tbe  point  of  honour  with  the  American.     The  odds 
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tn  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortane  which  aabiects  the  memory  of  iht 
warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness  and  imprudence.  But  to  lie  in  wail 
day  after  day,  till  he  can  rush  upon  his  prey  when  most  secure  and  leasl 
able  to  resist  him  ;  to  steal  in  the  dead  of  night  upon  his  enemies,  set  firs 
to  their  huts,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  as  they  flee  naked  and  defence- 
less from  the  flames,  are  deeds  of  glory  which  will  be  of  deathless  memoi} 
in  the  breasts  of  his  grateful  countrymen."* 

To  this  description  it  may  be  added,  that  these  savages  possess  insa 
perable  determination :  when  the  fate  of  war  has  placed  one  of  them  in 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  knows  that  the  most  dreadful  tortures  await 
him  ;  but  the  point  of  honour  then  is  to  set  the  malignity  of  his  tormentors 
at  defiance,  aiiid  to  surpass  in  his  powers  of  endurance  the  utmost  limits 
of  their  barbarous  inflictions  of  pain.  The  American  savage,  besides,  as 
already  noticed,  has  rarely  been  found  a  member  of  settl^  society,  but 
has  continued  a  wanderer  since  the  sun  first  rose  upon  him  in  his  deserts 
till  the  present  day.  £ven  contact  with  Europeans,  surrounded  by  arts 
and  enhghtened  by  intelligence,  has  scarcely  communicated  one  iota  of 
improvement  to  this  miserable  race.  When  Europe  has  been  conquered, 
tile  victorious  and  the  vanquished  have  in  a  few  ages  amalgamated  together, 
been  blended  into  one,  and  have  at  last  formed  a  single  and  united  people. 
The  native  Americans  have,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  receded  before 
the  Europeans ;  and  even  in  those  states  of  the  Union  in  which  their 
privileges  are  equal  with  those  of  the  whites,  they  rarely  rise  above  the 
dignity  of  a  barber  or  a  shoe<black. 

The  exact  coincidence  between  the  developement  of  these  skulls  and  the 
character  of  this  people  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  represent  the 
national  shape.  The  general  size  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  average 
European  head ;  indicating  inferiority  in  natural  menul  power.  The 
eombmation  of  Desiructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Firm- 
ness corresponds  remarkably  with  their  timid,  cunning,  persevering  fero- 
city  ;  while  their  deficiency  in  the  moral  organs,  and  in  Concentrativeness 
and  Adhesiveness,  would  account  for  the  looseness  of  their  social  and 
patriotic  relations. 

A  similar  description  of  the  American  Indians  is  given  by  Timothy 
Flint,  in  his  **  Recollections  of  Ten  years*  Residences  and  Journeyings 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi."  **  I  have  conversed,"  sa^s  he,  **  with 
many  travellers  that  have  been  over  the  Stony  Mountains,  into  the  great 
missionary  settlements  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These  travellers,  and 
some  of  them  were  professed  Catholics,  unite  in  aflirming,  that  the  con* 
verts  will  escape  from  the  mission  whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  fly  into 
their  native  deserts,  and  resume  at  once  their  old  modes  of  life.  The 
vast  empire  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  has  all  passed  away,  and  we  are 
told  the  descendants  of  their  convert  Indians  are  nowise  distingoished 
from  the  other  savages.  It  strikes  me  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
civilized  man  ;  that  the  savages  must  first  be  civilized,  and^that  as  there 
is  little  hope  that  the  present  seneration  of  Indians  can  be  crvilized,  there 
IS  but  little  more  that  they  will  be  Christianized,"  p.  145.  These  testi- 
monies are  all  confirmed,  and  the  developement  of  brain  is  described  from 
actual  observations,  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  the  following  terms  :t  *«The 
aborigines  of  North  America  are  to  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  a  variety  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  Certainly  they  are  not  of  the  Caucasian.  In  the 
course  of  my  tour  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  measuring  the 
beads  of  six  nations  or  tribes  of  that  unfortunate  family  of  men. 

**  In  the  city  of  Washington  were  depuutions  of  chiefs  from  the  Che- 
rokee, the  Creek,  and  the  Seminole  nations ;  and  in  the  state  of  New 

»  Malthus  on  POp.,  B.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

f  Pknnohfieal  JcwmaL,  voL  17.,  p.  191. 
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Yait  I  vieiteJ  ihe  dwellings  of  ths  Oaoidai,  Lhe  TudcaroTaa.  end  tiie 
Seneki*. 

"  Without  going  iato  dc/aiU,  I  can  stale  only  tha  rinlU  tt(  my  obser- 
valioni  nnij  sdmBnsuceniEalB,  which  Hare  alleii  repeslail  in  presence  of 
mlelligent  and  coaipelenl  iviLnesaea. 

"  The  avemge  size  of  the  head  of  the  rndiaa  is  I^a^  than  that  of  the  head 
of  the  tekilc  nun,  by  the  proportioa  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth,  ar^ainly 
from  ■  tenth  Id  a  ttvelfth  part  of  its  enliie  bulk.  The  chief  deficiency  in 
lhe  Indian  head  tiei  in  the  superior  anJ  lateral  pacta  of  the  roreheid.  where 
aio  liluiced  (he  organi  of  Compariaou,  Cauaality,  Wit,  Ideality,  and 
BeuBvolence.  The  defect  in  Causality.  Wil.and  Ideality  ii  mcucilrikini. 
.  In  (he  orgaos  of  Combat iveneas,  Deatinctiieneaa,  SsctBtivenesa.  Caution, 
and  Firiuuess,  the  functions  of  which  conititule  the  dominani  elements 
of  the  Indian  cbaraj;ter,  ihedevelnpeniBnl  la  bold.  The  propottioa  of  brain 
behind  the  ear  is  considerably  larger  in  the  Indian  tliao  in  the  white  man. 
The  organ  of  Adhesiveness  in  the  former  is  smalL 

"  This  analysis,  brief  and  imperfecl  as  it  is,  unfolds  to  us  much  of  tha 
philosophy  of  the  Indian  character,  and  enables  us,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  understand  the  causa  of  the  peculiar  inaptitude  of  that  race  of  men  fnr 
civil  life.  For,  when  the  wolf,  the  bufTalo,  and  the  panther  ahall  have 
been  completely  domesticated,  like  the  dug.  the  cow,  nnd  the  hausehold 
cat,  then,  and  not  before,  miy  we  eipect  to  see  ibe  fuU-alajdid  Indian  civi- 
lized like  the  while  man. 

"Of  the  miied  breed,  which  is  very  numerous,  the  cerebral  developo- 
tnenC  and  the  general  character  approach  tbose  of  the  while  man  in  pm- 
portion  to  lhe  degree  of  white  blond  which  individual]  poasesi.  On 
■ccnuiil  of  the  marked  lupehociiy  of  bia  iutcllect,  a  half-bred  neldom  fails 

"  A  chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  who,  on  account  of  his  pre-eminence  in 
etoquance,  held  the  appointment  of  orator  of  the  delegation,  aucpasird.  in 
■  high  degree,  all  (he  others  in  Ibe  devalopeineiit  of  the  or^na  of  Ideality 
and  Comparison.  Hia  addresses  tvera  replete  with  mela^jir,  and,  for  an 
uneducated  speaker,  marked  with  iiule. 

"  or  the  full-blooded  Indiana  generally,  permit  me  to  remark,  thai  auch 
is  their  eaiirt  mifilntst  for  cimlisalioa,  that  every  successive  eHbtl  to 
mould  them  to  that  condition  of  bfe  more  and  mora  deteriorates  their 
character.  Of  the  nund- bloods  1  bia  ia  not  true.  Hence,  the  only  ElGcicnt 
scheme  to  civiliie  the  Indians  is,  to  crosi  lhe  breed.  Attempt  any  other, 
and  yoa  unit  exliaguiili  Ike  race.  To  the  truth  of  thia  the  ciperionce  of 
every  da>  bears  ample  teslintony.  The  real  aboriginal  Indian  ii  retreating 
before  civilization,  and  disappearing  with  the  buBaloand  the  elk,  the  pan- 
ther and  the  grisly  bear.  iJet  the  benevolent  and  enlhuaiaitic  missionary 
aay  what  he  may,  xbaforttt  is  the  tufurnJ  home  of  the  Indian.  Remove 
him  from  it,  and,  like  tbn  uirpriaoned  elephant,  he  loses  the  strength  and 
lufiineaa  of  hia  character.  He  bacDmes  a  hot.house  plant,  and  dwindles 
in  all  his  native  elBcienciea.  Thiapro£/em  (for  so  by  many  it  ii  considered) 
is  solved  oof;,  but  can  be  solved  eaiily,  hy  the  lights  of  Phrenology.  On 
Ibis  poeition  it  is  my  purpose  to  dwell  more  fully  hereafter. 

"  The  wisdom  of  Providence  is  manifested  in  the  innumerable  aptitudes 
of  things  that  everywhere  present  ibeiuselvea,  and  in  none  more  clearly 
than  in  ihoso  which  concern  the  human  family.  The  vast  American 
wilderness,  the  haunt  of  the  deer  and   the  elk,  the  bear  and  the  buffalo, 

in  part,  and  rapidly  aa  that  conversion  is  daily  extending  into  cultivated 
fields  and  populous  towns  and  cilias,  the  abode  of  civilization,  eommecoe, 
'     '  ta.  the  mere  tnun  of  iktforeil  is  no  longer  wmled,  and  he  ii. 

laasing  away      He  ha»  flourished— he  waa  needed  :  but  bp  is 
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The  head  of  the  BRAZIL  INDIAN 
bear*  soino  rosomblanco  to  the  former. 
The  deficivnry  in  Size  is  the  same,  indi- 
cating nnitiral  inferiority  of  mind,  and  the 
combination  of  ori^iina  is  similar,  onlj 
FirmncM  i»  not  so  groat,  and  Concentra- 
lircness  and  Philoprogonitivpness  are 
moderate.  The  dimensions  are  annexed 
in  the  tabic. 

It  is  known  that  the  Jesuits  attempted 
to  civilize  a  number  of  these  tribes,  and 
that,  liy  humane  and  intelligent  treatment,  they  acquired  a  great  moral 
asctindency  over  them,  induced  them  to  settle,  and  established  eomething 
like  order  and  the  arts  of  social  life  among  them.  If  their  brains  had  pos- 
sessed the  European  developcment,  the  seeds  of  im[m>Tenient,  sown  and 
fostered  for  years  by  a  protecting  hand,  would  hsTS  spnmg  np,  flonriabed 
vigorously,  and  produced  an  abundant  hanrest  of  permanent  ciTiiixalioo ; 
but  the  picture  is  precisely  the  reverse.  "  It  must  be  admitted,*'  (says 
the  reviewer  of  Kostcr*s  Travels  in  Brazil,)  **  that  Mr.  Koster*8  represen- 
tation of  the  Indians  is  by  no  means  favourable ;  and  the  opinions  which 
he  expresses  are  of  the  moro  weight,  because,  as  his  feelings  and  prinei* 

(»les  are  of  the  best  kind,  they  lo^  him  always  to  judge  charitably,  and  to 
ook  forward  with  hope.  InBnitely  meliorated  as  ue  condition  of  the 
Indians  has  been,  theirs  is  still  no  very  desirable  state  of  existence ;  they 
are  always  regarded  as  children,  and  not  always  treated  as  they  were  \tf 
the  Jesuits,  with  paternal  kindness.  But  when  they  escape  they  show 
little  capability  of  acting  for  themselves,  and  sn  evident  tendency  (as  if 
instinctive)  to  return  to  a  wandering  and  savage  life  u  it  does  not  arise 
from  any  feeling  connected  with  the  love  of  their  ancestors,  nor  a  tradition 
of  their  free  state ;  they  do  not  appear  to  know  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  slaves,  much  less  would  any  knowledge  be  preserved  of  their  anterior 
state.  The  Indian  who  has  escaped  from  control  scarcely  ever  plants  for 
himself — if  he  does,  he  sells  the  growing  crop  for  half  its  value,  and  re- 
moves to  some  other  district ;  fishing  and  hunting  are  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, and  he  is  never  stationary  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  it  be  near 
a  lake  or  a  rivulet.**  The  strangest  and  worst  part  of  their  character  is 
their  want  of  natural  affection — an  old  charge  against  them,  which  Mr. 
Ko3ter*s  unexceptionable  testimony  confirms.  **  They  appear,"  he  says, 
"  to  be  less  anxious  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  their  children  than  any  other 
race  of  men  who  inhabit  that  country.'* 

These  observations  present  the  most  fertile  field  of  speculation  to  the 
phrenologists.  The  cast  of  the  Brazil  Indian  shows  a  deficiency  in  size 
compared  with  the  European ;  and  hence  it  corresponds  with  the  ract,  that 
these  Indians  are  regarded  and  treated  as  children,  that  they  are  destitute 
of  foresight,  and  of  that  degree  of  steadiness  of  purpose  which  pursues  a 
remote  advantage  through  numerous  intervening  obstacles.  When  an 
adult  individual  is  treated  as  a  child,  this  is  not  done  by  his  parents  of 
guardians  out  of  perversity,  but  because  his  inferiority  in  intellectual  power 
IS  perceived  both  by  him  and  them,  although  this  inay  not  be  stated  in  so 
many  words  as  the  reason  of  his  being  sufariected  to  guidance.  When 
strength  of  mind  appears,  we  are  constrainea  by  the  very  laws  of  our  con- 
stitution to  treat  the  possessor  with  respect^  however  infantine  in  bodily 
stature,  or  limited  in  point  of  age.  Were  the  Indians,  therefore,  equal  in 
their  natural  energies  to  Europeans,  they  would  soon,  by  dint  of  this  men- 
tal power,  acquire  their  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  and,  instead  of 
being  their  slaves,  would  become  their  rivals. 

These  Indians,  however,  have  derived  some  improvement  from  educa 
tion,  although  it  has  uQt  sypplied  the  defect  of  native  energy.     '^  If  edu- 
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nlion  hat  hitherto  done  little  in  implanling  good  qanlities,  it  has  dona 
much  in  eiadrcating  evil  ones.  They  were  among  the  jiercist  and  most 
ref  eageful  of  the  human  race  ;  (hey  are  now  quiel  and  inuSensivfl,  rarely 
commilling  murder,  (in  n  country  where  murder  ib  accounted  venial,  and 
Eenetalty  obtaina  impitnitj,  if  not  apjilauac  ;)  and  even  those  who  are  dis- 
honeal  conGaa  themselrea  lo  fiirering." 

Mr.  Koeter  draws  the  following  compariion  between  the  uegro  snd  the 
Brazil  Indian  :  "  The  negro  character,"  says  he,  "  is  more  decided  ;  it 
la  woraB,  but  it  ia  also  better."  "  The  Indian  aeems  to  be  without  energy 
or  eiertioo,  equally  incapable  great  evil  or  of  great  good.  Rich  mulatloes 
and  negroes  are  not  nncominon  ;  there  ia  no  inatance  nf  a  wealthy  Indian, 
nor  did  ho  evereHo  an  Indian  mcchBDic.  The  piiealhood  ia  open  lo  ihom, 
but  to  tittle  purpose.  Mr.  Koaier  heard  of  only  two  Indiius  vrho  were 
otdained  as  piieata,  and  both  died  of  excesaive  dtinktng." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  (he  native  Meiican  brain  is 
better  deve'oped  for  a  rude  form  of  society  existed  in  Mexico  before  the 
European  conquest 

The  skull  of  the  NEGRO  evidently 
rises  n  the  scale  of  dcvelopement  d! 
the  moral  and  intellectual  organa  : 
the  forehead  ia  higher,  and  the  argaiia 
of  the  senliments  bear  a  larger  pro- 
port  oa  to  ihoae  of  the  propensities, 
than  n  the  New  Hollander.  The 
oi^nna  of  Fhiloprogenitivenees  and 
Concenlrativeneas  are  largely  deve- 
loped ;  the  formerof  which  proditcGs 
the  love  of  children,  and  the  latter 
that  concentration  of  mind  which  ia 
tfavourable  to  settled  and  sedentary  emplajmenta.  The  organs  of  Vene- 
ration and  Hope  bIbo  are  coneiderabte  in  size.  The  greatest  deHcienciea 
lie  in  ConBcientiouaness,  Cautiouaneas,  Ideality,  and  Reflection.  The 
dimonsiona  of  this  situll  are  given  in  the  table. 

Timothy  Flint  says,  "  The  negro,  easily  excitable,  in  the  highest  degree 
■neceptible  of  all  thepasaiona,  lamore  especially  so  of  the  mild  and  gentle 
■flectiona.  To  the  Indian,  stem,  silent,  moody,  ruminating,  existence 
aeema  a  burden.  To  the  negro,  remove  only  pAin  and  hunger,  it  ia 
naturally  a  state  of  enjoyment.  As  Boon  aa  his  toils  are  for  a  moment 
tuepended,  hs  singa,  ha  seizes  hie  Uddle,  he  dances." 

The  different  tribes  which  inhabit  Africa  pieaont  very  different  oppoa- 
rsnces  in  point  of  civilization  ;  but  none  of  them  have  made  ao  great  a 

Erogreae  as  (he  European  nations.  I  have  been  informed  by  persons  who 
avB  been  long  resident  in  the  West  India  Islands,  that  great  differences 
are  observed  in  the  natural  talents  of  the  negroea,  according  to  the  pro- 
vincea  from  which  they  have  been  brought.  Some  parts  of  Africa  yield 
persona  capable  of  becoming  excellent  operative  mechanics ;  others,  clerks 
and  Bccountanta  ;  and  some  mere  labourers,  incapable  of  any  intellectual 
adainment.  It  wonid  be  extremely  interesting  (o  learn  in  what  respect 
they  differ  in  the  forma  of  their  heads. 

Some  nations  of  ATrica  greatly  surpasa  olners  in  energy  of  character 
and  mechanical  skill.  "  The  Caflrca  are  entirely  black,  but  bear  no  trace 
uf  the  negro  features.  In  the  form  of  their  akull  and  face  they  differ  little 
fiom  the  most  perfect  Europeans."  Tbia  race  i»  ingeniona  in  several 
Bitj  ;  but,  on  account  of  their  constant  wars,  agriculture  is  in  a  dcpreaaed 
atate.  Although  their  coast  is  covered  with  excellent  fish,  they  do  not 
ealih  them,  and  indeed  have  no  boats  nor  canoea.  Marriage  iainvariably 
conducted  by  sale.     The  Boshuans  are  represented  as  "gay,  gentle,  and 
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pMceible"  ia  their  minners  ;  yet  titaj  "urry  on  war  ■■  Gsrcolf  m  all 
other  birbariaut.  Mr.  Campbell  Iwiing,  ia  iba  cauria  ol  raligimu  ia- 
etiuciion,  naked  one  o(  them, '  for  what  end  waa  man  made,'  the  anawei 
waa,  '  for  ptundeiing  eipedilione.'  "*  Mr,  Bowditch  giiei  an  account 
of  the  Aihaaiaea,  by  which  it  appears  that  they  display  great  iciirily  and 
eantidarable  ingaauily  of  mind  ;  but  that  Ihej  are  debued  by  the  moat 
ferocioD)  diipoiittoai  and  the  groaaeal  auperatiuon.  The  daacHptiona 
giren  by  a  variety  of  trarallsra  of  Timbuctoo,  and  of  the  commaice  caniad 
OD  npOQ  the  Niger  bi|  ihe  natirea  of  Africa,  if  they  can  be  al  all  depended 
apoa,  alao  indicate  coDaiderable  icape  of  tnind  and  aome  capacity  for  the 
aacialiiate,  and  place  the  Afrieana  decidedly  abore  the  native  Aneiicani; 
all  ibaae  facta  coincide  with  the  eipectationt  which  a  phieuologiat  would 
r«in,  on  aiamiaiog  (heir  diaaranl  akalla. 

Oaa  fsalure  ia  very  general  in  deaciiptiona  of  the  African  tribea ;  tbey 


high  price,  a 
rf^life.    Th 


Thia  chancier  coireiponda  with  ihe  deTelopemeal  which  <> 
obaar<>ein  the  negro  akulla  {  for  Ihej  exhibit  mach  Hope,  Vsneialion,  anc 
Wonder,  with  comparatively  little  reflecting  power.  Their  defectiri 
Cauaality  incapacitates  thaio  for  iracin?  the  relation  of  came  and  effect 
Uid  their  great  Veneration,  Ho^.  and  Wonder  n 
credolity,  and 
which  ia  repreaenled  aa  poaseiaing  ■npematunl  power. 

The  heada  of  Ihe  SANDWICH 
ISLANDERS  are  under,  rather  than 
equal.  lo  the  average  aize  of  the  Euro- 
pean ;  and  the  race  portainly  doea  not 
irtdicate  so  high  a  natuial  character  ai 
the  Earopeaii,  although  closely  ap- 
proachiog  to  il.  The  Phrenological 
Society  poiaesses  hve  skuUa  of  the 
Sandwich  Iilandera.  They  are  c banc-  i 
teriied  by  the  long  form  of  the  Europe-  I 
an — the  Caucaaian  variety  of  Blumen-  { 
bach  ;  and  by  a  greater  proportion  lying 
befara  (ban  behuid  the  eiteiiial  ori&ce  of  the  ear.  This  is  remarkable 
particularly  in  two  of  the  akuUi.  The  coronal  region  ia  broul  and  tole- 
rably well  developed,  but  not  equal  in  height  above  Gautiouineia  and 
Causality  lo  the  Earopean.  The  anterior  lobe,  nunifeating  Ihe  intellect, 
ia  pretty  well  developed,  being  decidedly  larger  than  thai  of  the  negro. 
American  Indian*,  and  New  Uollioder*.  Allof  them  have  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  Eventu41ity,  a  faculty  which  Dr.  Gall  long  ago  denominated 
EdiuaiilUy,  and  which  must  greatly  eipedlte  civiliiation.  Tliree  of  the 
akulla  are  decidedly  ancient,  and,  haviiig  been  obtained  from  the  older 
Morau  or  burial-place*,  probably  afford  correct  apecimens  of  Ihe  heads 
of  Ihe  aboriginal  inhabilants,  befara  the  ialanda  were  discovered  by  Cap- 
lam  Cook.  This  navigatur  found  Ihi*  race  vert  superior  lo  moat  of  the 
other  savage  liibes  which  he  visited.  Their  aifvaiice  toward  civiliiation 
i*  evinced  by  Iheir  reapectful  tefcption  of  Ha  bodiei  of  their  king  and 
()Ueen,  who  had  died  in  London — by  the  appearance  of  their  chief*  in  Bng- 
lieh  mourning — by  Iheir  pioceasion  to  the  church,  and  the  high  improve- 
ment conspicuous  in  the  whole  community— circumstance*  which  have 
been  traliced  by  tbe  piiblic  paper*,  and  are  given  more  in  deuil  in  a  nat- 
lUive  of  the  voyage  of  the  Blonde  Frigate  lo  the  Sandwich  Ialanda,  pub- 
tbhedin  the  year  ISSG.t 

>  Lajdan  and  Murray'a  Uialoriaal  Account  of  DlaoDveriea  and  Travela  in 
Afriom  vol.  ii.,  po.  33ti,  360,  (A  more  particular  aeoouat  of  the 

Aendwieh  filander*  will  be  found  in  Um  PhrewdocicdJaumal.  vol.  lit.,  p.  421 
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Tha  brain,  of  ihe  EUROPEAN 
NATIONS  differ  cODiideralily  fmin 
e»eh  other,  hut  acornmoQ  type  chnrnc- 
iDrizee  llicin  all,  ind  diBiinguiahea  them 
riom  Ihcue  DOW  dewribed  They  ate 
dccideilly  Uigeithan  the  Hindoo,  Atoe- 
rican  Indian, and  negro  headi;  and  ihia 
indicate!  superior  force  of  menial  cW 


lihocr 


developed  in  proponion  to  the  bnse  and 
postarioi  inferior  pacta  of  tl 


T  power  of  reflect io) 
olence,  leneiation,  ai 
K  nhich  the  European  brai 


greater  natoral  b 


higher 


^ed  poo 


i,  Idoalily, 
and  Wit.  The  organa  of  these  facoltiaa 
barbarous  and  Bavaga  tribm.  The  Euro- 
ucisiaii  variety  of  Biameiibicb,  which  be 
ul  and  perfect  of  all  the  naiiaiial  crania  in 
the  world  ;  and  in  Ihia  poinl  he  and  the  phrenoloaiFtB  agree.  The  cut 
JiuireietKa  a  Swies  tkull,  which  is  very  favourably  dsveloped  io  the  region 
y  the  moral  sentiments.  If  the  space  above  the  aatenika.  CautiousQSda 
.and  Causality,  be  compared  with  the  same  region  In  lbs  New  Zealander 
ft  New  Hollander,  a  very  marked  inferiority  in  the  latter  will  be  observed. 
■"t  The  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS  appear,  from  Ibe  stupendous  monu- 
natila  of  arta  and  aciunce  left  behind  Ihem,  lo  have  been  a  hi;;lily  intelli- 
poplo :  and  il  in  a  Bltiking  fact,  that  Ihe  skulls  of 
oat  invariably  belong  to  the  aarne  ctaaa  with  those 
In  the  tociety'a  coUeclion  there  are  two  aliulie 
a  of  the  sknlla  of  mummies,  and  I  have  seen  or 
^—^^.-....^  »....,...  ^.^ripliona  of  Ibe  ekuUiof  half  a  dozen  more  i  full 
^e,  full  deveinpement  of  the  anleriot  lobe,  and  broad  coronal  region 
Ktlancteriie  Ihem  all.  The  coronal  region,  however,  is  not  high,  and  this 
]>lbe  point  in  which  their  inferiarily  to  modem  European  akulla  chiefly 

lao  aeveral  akulls  of  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 

a-blo  developemenl  of  the  coronal 

■ge  organs  of  the  propenaities.     In 

lo  organs  of  Cunslrucllveneu  and 

ideality  are  large,  and  in  this  respect  they  form 

itriking  a  contraal  10  the  aEulU  of  the  New 

llanders,  as  the  bovela  of  Ihe  iaiter  do  to  tha 

if  the  Grevka. 


if  modern  Eiiropeai 
A  mummiaB,  five  c 
"Ibtained  accurate  i 


The  aociety  posaeasea  also 

They  are  large,  and  eihibit 

region  and  intellect,  comb/nei 

Ahcient  Grbbi.        V' 

"1    13    21    _^         ■'^ 

He 


Tbese  fad 


L 


independent  and  left  at  liberty  to 
lolluw  the  bent  of  their  own  judgments  and 
dispositions,  llieir  instilutioiis  spring  from  the 
peculiar  mental  constitutions  wliich  Ihey  bave 
respectively  received  from  nature,  and  that  ibia 
constitution  lain  accordance  with  the  develo^- 
metil  cf  their  braini.  Climate  and  other  eiler- 
nal  causes  modify,  lo  some  extent,  the  eSecta  of 
but  the  dialinguiahing  features  of  each  people  seem 
•\  and  unifoim  relation  to  the  size  and  form  of  their 
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bnin,  Uun  to  Ibota  idrentilious  • 


unlbldiag  iti  peculiarities  ;  and  hence,  if  (hi*  ciiCDmstance  be  overlnokad, 
(he  lame  race  may  aeem  la  preient  different  cbaiacteristici  at  diflerent 
periods  or  their  hiatorj.  Ths  modem  Oreeki,  it  waa  lately  aaid,  no  more 
resemble  tbeir  ancestors  than  tba  HiDdoos  tbe  EuropeuiB  ;  and  itaia  nu 
arged  a*  an  inauperahle  objection  ngainst  Pbrenology.  Now,  howerer, 
when  Ihe  Turkish  yoke  is  loosened,  so  a*  to  allow  tbe  natiie  ijaaliliea  lo 
shoot,  we  see  the  same  force  of  character,  the  same  debbento  and  deter- 
mined heroiam,  lbs  aame  capacity  foi  stiatagem  in  war,  all  the  Gcklenete 
and  pronenesi  to  dissension,  end  the  same  aacesdency  of  paasion  whicb 
dialitiguished  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  reappearing  in  their 
deicendanli.  Many  millions  of  Hindooe,  Africans,  and  American  Indians 
haTe  been  for  ages  independent  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  never  di^ayed 
qaalitiea  such  as  those  exhibited  by  independent  Europeans. 

The  effects  of  temperament  are  disLinguishabla  in  nsliooal  skulU.  TIm 
nsin  of  the  New  Holland  aknlla  ia  extremely  rough  and  coane ;  that  af 
the  Hindoos  fine,  smooth,  and  compact,  more  closely  ratembling  iTory ; 
the  Swiss  skulls  are  open  snd  soft  in  tba  giain,  while  iheQteak  tra  ctoaer 
and  finer.  There  would  be  a  corresponding  quality  of  brain  in  th«  indi- 
Tiduals,  which  would  influence  the  mental  charscler. 

Tbe  Phrenological  Society  hare  mora  specimens  of  national  aknili  than 
aia  there  noticed.  Tkny  iSaid  interesting  materials  for  philosophical 
reflection,  but  the  great  length  lo  which  this  work  has  sitendad  compel* 
me  to  omit  the  notice  of  them. 
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The  meaaurementa  in  the  forogotng  table  i 
■ny  organs  in  particular,  for  the  rassons  stated  on  p.  94. '  They  are  btand- 
ed  to  indicate  whether  the  skulls  are  largo  or  snull.  They  do  not, 
however,  accomplish  this  ohject  auccessfully,  in  conaeqnonca  of  the 
impoasibility  of  measuring  irregular  spheres  by  diametara.  They  are, 
therefore,  indicstions  merely  of  the  length  of  the  particular  lines  stated 
in  tbe  different  skulls  ;  from  which  a  rough  estimate  of  the  relatirB  dinwn- 
•ioiM  of  the  akull*  may  be  formed.     A  scientific  mods  of  measuiamant  if 
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nucli  wanted.  TbesB  messuiemenla  Ue  tahen  from  indiTirfnal  sIiuIIb,  and 
canDot  be  given  a»  an  exicl  statement  of  the  average  of  the  ditfeient 
national  crania.  Thej  are,  howeTcr,  an  appro Kimal ion  to  troth,  and  ais 
euQicient  M  show  the  interest  of  the  investigation.      The  collection  is  »lilt 

very  faiouTable  ipecinieD,  and  the  Swjia  is  rather  above  an  average. 

The  real  characters  of  foreign  nations  will  never  ba  philoaophically 
delineated,  until  traveilera  shall  describe  Ibcir  temperaments,  and  the  she 
ind  combinationa  of  tbeir  brains.  Bluinenbach's  extensive  viork  on  Na- 
tional Crania  is  deatitule  of  moral  interest,  owing  to  bia  omission  of  all 
notice  of  (he  cbamrtera  of  Iba  nations  whose  heads  he  represents. 

Dr.  Vimont,  in  bia  Traiti  dt  Pkroalogie,'  has  a  valuable  chapter  on 
national  beads,  in  which  be  deseribea,  among  others,  the  characteristic 
hatares  of  the  German,  French,  and  English  heads  and  nations  with  great 
•«ccoracy.  He  pronounces  art  eloquent  euiogiumon  the  Scotch  characler,t 
.•■which  derives  a  greater  vnlue  from  the  unpiejudiced  and  enlightened  spitit 
^<n  which  he  speaks  of  his  own,  the  English,  and  other  nations.  He 
'fagrels  that  he  la  not  informed  concerning  the  Scotch  and  Irish  deve- 
-lopemeDts  of  brain.  In  Tkc  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169,  some 
'  ibaervBtioEa  on  the  Itieh  head  are  recorded.  We  invite  liim  to  coma 
9>  Scotland,  and  form  his  own  judgment  of  our  national  beads.  The 
'  SCOTCH  lowland  population,  which  has  done  everything  by  which 
,  jBootland  is  distinguished,  excepting  in  the  department  of  war,  is  s  miied 
:e  of  Celts  and  Sniona.  The  long  head  of  the  Celta  is  combined  with 
I  'Ae  large  reflecling  and  morni  organs  which  characterise  the  Germana. 
V^e  fallowing  is  an  averigo  specimen  of  the  Scotch  lowland  head  : 


L 


The  SCOTCH  lowUiid  head  is  rather  largo  ;  and  considerable  < 
of  temperament  eiists  among  the  people.  In  the  labouring  classea  the 
lymphatic  and  nervous,  wiib  an  infusion  of  the  bilious,  leinpeiament  is  very 
common  ;  the  hair  ii  of  a  sandy  colour,  the  akin  pale,  the  Ggure  heavy, 
but  the  eyes  are  blue  and  clear.  The  individuals  are  capable  of  long  en- 
during eflorts.  The  organa  of  Amatirciiess  aia  considerable,  and  Philo- 
piogenilivenesa  and  Adhesiveness  large  :  and  domealic  atiachniont  is  ■ 
Btrlkiog  characteristic  nf  the  race.  Combaliveness  and  Desiraclivenesa 
are  generally  la^e,  and  the  people  are  irascible,  fond  of  war,  and  addicted 
to  the  wotat  species  of  mischief,  the  wanton  deatrnction  of  objects  of  utility 
and  ornament.  They  are  alio  not  particularly  merciful  Lo  the  lower  ani- 
mals. The  organs  of  Secreliveueas,  Cautiousneaa,  and  Firmneaa  are  ge- 
Herslly  large  ;  and  the  Scotch  are  remarkable  for  prudence,  taBmr-fatre, 
perseverance.  Self-Eatoem  and  Love  of  Approbation  ate  large,  and 
•  Tome  ii.,  p.  470  \  LB},  dl .  vol.  ii„  p.  Wa 
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Dolatirely  to  etch  other  equally  developed  ;  the  cjoeeqoence  of  which  n, 
that  the  Scotch  stand  in  the  middle  line  between  the  English  and  tho 
French  in  regard  to  these  Cutties.  In  the  English  Self-Esteem  prado* 
minates,  and  their  vices  are  pride  and  egotism.  In  the  French  the  Loto 
of  Approbation  predominates,  and  they  are  prone  to  vanity,  and  show  a 
deficiency  of  dignity  and  8elf>respect.  The  Scotch,  with  equal  Self- 
Esteem  with  the  English,  temper  its  manifesutions  by  Love  of  Approba^ 
tion,  and  present  a  mitigated  egotism  that  is  not  offensive  to  foreigners. 
With  Love  of  Approbation  equal  to  the  French,  but  restrained  by  a  larger 
Self- Esteem,  Cautiousness,  aod  Secretiveness,  they  present  a  more  digni- 
fied and  reserved  politeness.  The  organs  of  Acquisitiveness  are  generally 
large  in  the  Scotch,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  large  Self-Esteem,  the 
result  is  a  strong  infusion  of  selfishness,  or  at  least  of  attention  to  self- 
interest.  Aided  by  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Firmness,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,  this  combination  leads  them  to  general  success, 
when  placed  in  competition  with  other  nations,  in  the  career  of  wealth ; 
and  explains  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  Scotland  acquired  capi- 
tal when  the  markets  of  England  and  its  colonies  were  opened  to  her  i|i- 
dustry.  In  the  Scotch  head  the  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and 
Wonder  are  generally  largely  developed:  large  ConscientioosBets  ie 
common,  but  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  these,  and  Hope  in  general  is 
only  moderately  developed.  The  combination  of  Adhesiveness,  Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness  gives  the  Scotch  an  attached, 
faithful,  and  trust-worthy  character.  The  combination  of  Veneration, 
Wonder,  and  Conscientiousness  renders  them  religious,  but  their  greal 
Destructiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Firmness  give  a  dark  and  stern  chK* 
racter  to  their  faith.  They  are  sincere  and  ardent  in  their  religious  im- 
pressions, and  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  form  of  belief  being 
acceptable  to  God  except  their  own.  They  are,  in  consequence,  re^rarded, 
by  the  other  European  nations,  as  bigoted  and  intolerant ;  but  this  cha- 
racter, in  so  far  as  justly  attributable  to  them,  is  the  result  rather  of  an 
undoubting  sincerity  in  their  own  belief,  than  of  feebleness  of  intellect  or 
deficiency  of  generous  sentiment.  The  enlightenment  of  the  understanding 
of  the  people  will  correct  these  errors.  The  organs  of  Ideality  and  Imi- 
tation are  only  moderately  developed  in  the  Scotch,  and  they  are  not  re- 
markable for  quickness  in  adopting  new  modes*  nor  for  refinement.  They 
are  a  homely  neople.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  devoted  to  intellect  is 
generally  well  developed.  The  organs  of  Individuality,  Form,  and  Con- 
strue tiveness,  however,  are  relative^  deficient.  Hence  the  Scotch  do  not 
excel  in  precise  knowledge  of  details,  nor  in  the  fine  arts.  The  organs 
of  Time  are  larger  than  those  of  Tune ;  and  the  national  music  pre- 
sents a  combination  of  a  few  notes  generally  expressive  of  boldness, 
affection,  tenderness,  or  melancholy,  formed  into  simple  melodies  strongly 
marked  by  time.  They  have  little  genius  for  the  pleasures  of  refined 
harmony.  The  organs  of  Colouring  are  in  general  only  moderately  de- 
veloped, and  it  is  often  remarked,  that,  in  their  selections  of  colours,  in 
furniture,  dress,  and  ornaments,  the  Scotch  are  by  no  means  successful. 
Order  and  Number  are  tolerably  large,  and  the  national  character  is 
orderly  and  calculating.  The  organs  of  Lansuage  are  moderate  in  sise : 
Eventuality  and  Comparison  are  generally  full,  and  Causality  is  frequent- 
ly met  with  large.  Causality  is  more  frequently  larger  than  Comparison 
in  the  Scotch  head  than  in  those  of  the  English  and  French :  Concentra- 
tiveness  is  generally  large.  Wit  is  full,  though  not  large.  The  combi- 
nation of  deficient  Form  and  Individuality,  with  large  Concentrativeness, 
Comparison,  and  Causality,  accounts  for  the  Scotch  intellect  being  specu- 
lative and  analytic,  rather  than  given  to  observation  in  philosophy.  The 
intellect  of  the  Scotch  appears  in  ^heir  music  :  their  nUional  m^odiM» 
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wtlh  much  linplicitf,  dispJay  greil  comjiJelenesi :  eveiy  note  hangs  on 
anoUier  bj  nesesnary  connexion,  so  thai  it  could  not  be  soparalad  wilhout 
deianging  the  whole,  llisre  la  no  incoogruity.  £ach  melody  is  ■  sys- 
tem. This  eombinalion  of  intellectual  organs,  joined  with  laige  moral 
oigans,  ^tves  them  th^t  lOTo  or  moral  and  metiphysical  diiquiatiion  which 
distinguishea  them ;  while  it  explains  also  their  aidgiilar  want  of  practical 
obaeivation  in  iheii  mental  science.  Reid,  Stewart,  and  BrowD  knew 
enough  of  Bacon's  rules  ol  philoaophizing  to  be  aware  of  the  necesaity 
nf  facta,  as  the  foundation  of  all  science  ;  but  they  wece  ao  little  giren  to 
practical  obaerTation, that  they  looked  only  into  theirown  minds,  and  eot 
at  the  eiteroal  world,  for  Iheir  data  in  regard  to  the  qnaliliea  of  humao 
nature.  They  inconseqaence  missed  t.be  facta  which  most  Torciblj  itrike 
■  practical  obaerVEr,  »ii.,  the  eiiatence  of  such  propensities  as  Comba- 
tiveneai,  Deatructiveness,  Acquisiliveoesa,  and  Cautiousness ;  and  the 
immensa  diSerences  between  individuals  in  the  atrenglh  of  particular 
faculties  in  relation  to  the  others.  In  the  study  of  Phreuulogy  this  com- 
bination of  iiilcllectual  Faculties  is  conspicuous.  How  much  of  reasoning 
in  proportion  to  accurately  described  facts  do  Scotch  journals  and  works 
in  general  contain  !  The  combination  of  full  Wit  with  large  Secrelivo- 
ness  accounts  for  the  Scotch  being  famed  for  practical  humour.  Sir 
Walter  Scott'a  works  give  many  jusl  repreBenl,ations  of  the  national  cha- 
racter in  tbia  particular.     The  people  are  not  destitute  of  Wit  also,  and, 

effect.  When  Dr.  Sporaheim  was  in  Scotland,  ho  remarked,  that  the 
Scotch  needed  only  a  higher  temperament  to  become  one  of  the  first 
nations  in  Europe. 

1  shall  now  present  to  the  readers  few  of  Dr.  Vimont's  observatioua 
on  national  character.  He  describes  the  Gcrnutn  head,  of  which  Dr. 
Spurabeim's  skull,  represented  onp.  401,  is  aconect,  although  favourable, 
specimen,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  The  regions  of  the  reflective  faculties, 
of  Cautiousness,  and  of  the  moral  aenlimenis  are  all  largely  developed, 
Veneratioa  and  Benevolence  in  particular  are  w«U  marked.  The  per- 
ceptive faculties  considered  generally,  wilh  the  eiceplion  of  Tune,  are 
moderately  developed.  The  organs  of  Ideality,  Cons  true  live  neas,  and 
Gustativeness  are  often  very  prominent ;  Secretiveness  and  Self-Esteem 
■re  also  very  conspicuously  large. 

'■The  French  head  ia  smaller  than  the  German,  The  region  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  is  generally  larger,  while  the  organs  of  retlection  are 
smaller,  in  the  French  than  in  the  Germans.  The  organs  of  Tune  and 
Number  are  larger  in  the  Germans.  The  French  are  generally  deficient 
10  the  organs  of  Cautiousness,  The  organs  of  Individuality,  of  Colour, 
■od  Form  are  generally  large  in  the  French,  as  also  those  of  Compariiou, 
Wit,  Wonder,  and  Poetry.  The  organs  of  Construe tivenoas,  Imitation, 
and  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  tha  arts  are  also  large  in  them,  parli- 
colarly  the  last  two.  "The  organ  of  Love  of  Approbalimi  or  vanity 
generally  predominates.  Benevolence  is  well  developed  ;  but  Veneration, 
Self-Satecm,  and  Firmness  are  not  so.  The  inhabilanta  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany  form  exceptions  in  regard  to  the  last  two  named  facnlties.  Bom 
in  Normandy,  and  haying  inconsequence  had  occasion  (%eiamine  a  great 
number  of  the  beads  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  I  am  convinced 
that  Self-Eateem  and  Firmness  are  largely  developed  in  iheai.  Among 
the  Bretons  Firmness  is  often  very  large,  but  the  head  is  in  general  not 
ac  high  as  in  the  Normans." 

Dr.  Vimonl  adds,  "  It  ia  conceivable  thai,  among  a  population  eiceoding 
th  ty  millions,  and  in  n  territory  presenting  upward  of  S6.000  aquare 
le  fues,  remarkable  varieties  of  organization  should  be  met  with.  It  would 
^    lesirable  that  they  were  studied  in  the  principal  provinces  of  wliicb 
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FnDM  it  conpoted.  Regarded  in  •  philoeophieal  and  phrenologietl  piir 
^  view,  ihey  coald  not  fatl  to  prom  intereeting  to  pereone  wno  occm 
thimselTes  with  scienco,  and  to  preaent  reaolts  of  inealculable  valoenr 
thoae  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

•*  I  cannot  avoid  citiiiff  on  thia  oceaaion  tome  rmnark*  of  one  uf  oa 
moatdiatinguiahed  men,  fiaron  Chariea  Dopin,  becmnse  ihey  relate  direetljr 
to  the  auhject  in  hand.  Of  all  the  provincet  of  France,  thoee  of  the  north 
are  moat  remarkable,  on  account  of  their  aoperior  induatiy  and  ihteUigaire. 
Almoat  all  manufactured  articlea  come  from  the  north.  The  number  of 
primary  achoola  \%  more  considerable  in  the  north  than  in  the  aootb.  Of 
1933  pupils  admitted  into  the  Polytechnie  achod  daring  thirteen  conaeeo- 
tive  years,  1233  were  furniahed  by  the  denartmentt  of  the  north,  while  the 
departmenU  of  the  aouth  have  given  only  700.  Of  60  memhert  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  48  come  from  the  depurtments  of  the  north,  and  17 
from  the  departmenta  of  the  aouth.  Finally,  of  2119  patents  for  inven- 
tiont  delivered  from  the  lat  of  July,  1791,  to  the  lat  of  July,  1826,  1699 
have  been  delivered  to  the  departments  of  the  north,  and  only  413  to 
thoae  of  the  aouth.  Such  great  differences,  founded  on  obeenrationa  of 
indisputable  authenticity,  deserve  every  attention  from  phrenoloffiats. 

**  Let  us  return  to  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  predomioint 
organs  of  the  French  and  the  most  striking  featnres  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  character.  The  superior  developement  of  the  reflective  faeol- 
tiea  of  the  Germans  becomes  apparent  in  its  reaolts.  There  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  where  primary  instruction  is  more  widely  difiused 
than  in  Germany :  where  a  taste  for  reading  ia  more  decided ;  and  in 
this  respect  the  Germans  are  greatly  superior  to  the  French,  among  whom 
instruction  has  hitherto  penetrated  only  into  the  great  towns.  Germany 
abounds  in  thinkera  and  philosophera  of  the  firat  order ;  but  it  is  necessaiy 
to  remark  that  their  reflective  faculties,  so  excellent  in  themselyes,  ofkeo 
gite  to  their  writings  a  character  of  tediousnesa  and  obscarity,  which  it 
not  met  with  amonff  French  authors,  whose  thoughts,  although  thcnr  ofkeo 
preaent  less  depth  tnan  those  of  the  Germans,  infinitely  surpass  them  in 
elegance,  cloarness,  and  precision. 

**  The  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  developement  of  Firah 
neaa  and  Cautiousness  in  these  two  nations  explaina  that  which  is  obser* 
vable  in  the  spirit  of  their  actions.  The  French,  under  the  influence  of 
moderate  reflective  faculties  and  a  amall  developement  of  Cautioosness 
and  Firmness,  are  light,  expansive,  unreserved,  and  eaaily  moved.  The 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  grave,  tenacious,  reflectire,  and  circum- 
apect.  The  want  of  foresight  frequently  shows  itself  in  the  institutions 
of  the-French ;  the  contrary  takes  place  among  the  Germans.  Napoleon, 
in  speaking  of  the  French,  said — ^  the  nation,  in  ita  character  and  tastes, 
ia  provisional  and  laviah  ;  everything  for  the  moment  and  caprice — ^nothing 
for  endurance  !  such  are  the  motto  and  manners  of  France !  Every  one 
paaaes  his  life  in  doing  and  undoing ;  nothing  ever  remains.  Is  it  not 
unbecoming  that  Paris  has  not  even  a  French  theatre,  nothing  worthy  of 
her  destinies  1  I  have  often  resisted  ffttes  which  the  city  of  Paris  wished 
to  give  me.  These  were  dinners,  balls,  fire- works,  which  would  have 
coat  4,  6,  or  800,000  franks  ;  the  preparations  for  which  obstructed  the 
public  for  several  days,  and  which  cost  subsequently  as  much  to  undo  them 
aa  they  had  cost  m  their  construction.  I  proved,  that  with  these  foolish 
expenses  they  mij^ht  have  erected  durable  and  magnificent  monuments.' 
—(Las  Caaes,  Memoires  de  Sainte-Helene.) 

*'  Duclos,  in  his  Considerations  on  Manners,  has  represented,  with  great 
fidelity,  tlie  character  of  the  French.  *  The  great  defect  of  the  French 
oharacter,*  saya  he,  *  ia  to  be  always  young ;  by  which  circumstance  it  is 
eltsn  amiable,  but  rarely  steady.     It  has  almost  no  ripe  manhood,  but 
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pauei  from  ;(inth  direclly  lo  old  ago.  Our  lalanls  or  ererj  descriptioa 
•ppear  early.  We  neglect  them  for  a.  long  Ume  by  dioijialion,  and  scarcely 
dn  we  commsncB  to  turn  Ihem  to  account  before  their  time  is  past,' 

"  The  eitreme  lightness  of  ihe  French,  arising  in  part  from  iho  small 
developemeni  of  Cautiauaneaa,  has  benii  sigaaljzed  by  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
■eau.  '  The  French,'  aays  this  grsat  writer,  '  have  a  manner  oF  inLercsting 
themseWea  about  yon  which  deceives  more  than  words.  The  fulnoino 
compliments  of  the  Swiaa  can  impose  only  on  blockheadB  ;  the  manners 
of  the  French  are  mote  BBdactive,  becaoae  Ihey  are  more  simple.  One 
would  believe  that  they  do  not  tell  you  all  that  they  would  wish  to  do  for 
y"u,  in  order  to  cause  you  the  more  agioeable  surprise.  laliall  say  nioro  ; 
they  are  not  false  in  tbeir  demonstraiioQS ;  they  Hie  naturally  <ilIiciou9, 
humane,  beneioleut,  and  eveu,  whatever  may  be  saiil  on  the  subject,  more 
Irue  than  any  oilier  nation;  but  Ihey  are  volatile  and  light:  they  really  feel 
the  aentimenl  which  thev  express,  but  Ibiat  senlinicnt  goes  as  it  came.  In 
Ihe  act  of  speaking  to  you  i.hi>v  are  full  of  interest  about  yon.  WJien 
they  see  you  no  more — they  forget  you.  Nothing  is  permanent  in  ibeir 
•flections  t  everything  with  thorn  is  the  work  of  the  moment.' — (Rous- 
seau, CunfcsHoT,,.) 

"The  great  developement  of  the  sense  for  what  is  Gne  in  the  nriB, 
combined  with  the  faculues  of  Form.  Imitation,  Ideality,  and  the  sense  of 
constmclion  in  general,  sufficiently  conapicuona  in  the  crania  of  tho  French, 
explain  why  they  are  the  first  people  in  Europe  for  the  finish  and  eiquisita 
taale  of  their  mannfactured  articlea.  There  ia  nothing  comparable  to  the 
produElLOns  of  manual  labour  in  France.  It  is  to  the  same  facuUies  that 
fve  most  attribute  the  high  superiority  of  the  French  as   painteta   and 

"Two  fncnl  ties,  the  organs  of  which  ale  largely  developed  in  the  French, 
Love  of  Approbation  and  Combativeness,  comcide  esaclly  with  their 
character.  Tho  deaire  of  being  approved — of  patting  ilaelf  forward,  ti 
ineonlestibly  the  portion  of  our  nation.  If  thia  desire  be  united  to  ener- 
getic reSeciing  faculties,  it  may  giio  rise  to  great  results,  because  it  ope- 
rates as  a  spur  to  the  other  powers.  If  not  so  combined,  it  prnducesonly 
abuses.  The  man  who  possesses  only  vanity,  seeks  by  all  possible  means 
to  give  himself  the  aopearaiico  of  merit  and  of  knowledge.  This  accounts 
for  Ihnt  excessive  love  of  the  French  for  titles,  for  cardom,  and  all  those 
baubles  which  impose  on  nobody  but  blockheads  and  the  most  BupprGcisl 
of  mankind.  To  the  game  cause  must  be  ascrihed  all  those  plots,  those 
cabals,  and  those  miserable  intriguoa  which,  in  France,  reign  in  the  bo- 
aoms  of  all  learned  societies.  It  is  the  unbridled  desire  lo  be  spoken  aboot 
which  creates  the  coteries,  and  strikes  with  a  mortal  blow  every  kind  of 
honourable  emulation.  It  would  be  dilEcutt  to  calculate  how  many  faulta 
the  sentiment  of  vanity  has  produced  in  France,  and  with  how  many 
miafortuaoB  it  has  inundated  this  fine  nation,  which  would  do  well,  aa 
rCapoleon  remarked,  to  exchange  its  vanity  for  pride. 

"Courage,  the  other  distinctive  faculty  of  the  French,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  insisted  on.  The  French  have  already  afTorded  every  proof 
of  bmvery  vrhich  n. nation  can  exhibit. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  that  is  to  say,  the  fiicully 
which  disposes  us  lo  respect  men  and  things,  ia  htlle  developed  in  the 
French.  It  is  to  this  deficiency  of  developement  that  the  want  of  religion, 
nearly  geneial  in  France,  falls  to  be  attributed.  To  the  same  cause  must 
be  ascribed  the  destruction  and  neglect  of  a  multitude  of  monuments,  for 
which  other  naliona  exhibit  a  kind  of  worship.  In  France,  and  particu- 
larly in  Paris,  a  great  number  of  cilremely  curious  edifices  exist,  known 
lo,  and  venerated  by,  foreigners,  of  which  the  inhabiUnta  of  this  capital 
know  QoLhing.     Speaking  generally,  wo  may  v>y,  that  everything  that 
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mMDtt  ft  character  of  ftntiqaity  it  displeasing  to  ftie  Franeli.  Tlw  lo* 
defree  or  veneration,  united  to  the  great  derelopement  of  the  talent  of 
diflcrimiMCou,  or  of  combinfttion,  produces  among  the  French  that  btf 
of  sarcaam  and  of  raillery  which  attacks  all  without  distinction  of  ruk, 
merit,  or  fortune.  Tbia  apirit  generally  manifesu  itself  onder  the  htm  of 
caricaturea.  which  is  eaaily  to  be  conceired  when  we  attend  to  the  great 
dsfelon^Tftnt  of  the  organs   of  ConatmctiTeness   and   Form  in  the 

**  The  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  French  and  Germaiis 
in  the  orgaoa  of  AlimeDtiveneaa  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the 
two  nations  in  sobriety.  After  the  Spaniards,  no  nation  in  Europe  it 
more  sober  than  the  French,  while  the  Germans  are  essentiallj  great 
feedera.  Among  a  pretty  conaiderable  number  of  German,  Spanuh,  aod 
French  aoldicra,  who  were  in  the  same  hospital  at  Caen,  I  haTO  observed 
that  a  remarkable  difference  existed  among  them  in  regard  to  the  faculty 
in  queation.  A  light  soup,  some  fruit,  or  a  little  meat  were  snfficient  for 
the  Spaniards ;  the  repaat  of  the  French  conaiated  of  three-fourths  of  the 
portion  ;  while  the  Germans  swallowed  the  whole  allowance,  andcontina- 
ally  complained  that  they  did  not  receive  enough  of  meat  and  of  potatoes. 
Every  time  I  happened  to  pass  the  wards  where  the  Oremans  were  placed, 
I  was  cerUin  to  be  assailed  by  the  words /2m4,/mA,  sir/* 

**  The  organa  of  Wonder  and  Imitation,  largely  developed  in  the  French, 
contribute  to  distinguish  them  from  other  nations.     This   combioatioa 
explains  why  all  that  is  new  strikes  them,'  and  also  their  eagerness  to 
reproduce  it.     Who  can  calculate  the  varieties  in  the  forms  of  Fiench 
dress  even  within  a  single  age.     These  changes  frequently  have  relatioo 
to  extraordinary  personages  or  events.     From  the  extreme  developement 
of  Imitation  in  the  French,  their  marked  gesticulations  arise.    Every 
class  has  its  own,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  every  one  repeats  it  as  one 
learns  a  form  of  politeness.     Under  the  influence  of  Imitation,  Love  of 
Approbation,  and  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  French  are  to  some  extent 
mannerists  ;  but  with  taste  and  ease,  and  without  awkwardness.    Althoagfa 
the  English  attempt  to  ridicule  our  nation  on  this  account,  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  try  to  imitate  us,  although  not  very  successfullj.     Although 
the  reflecting  organs  are  in  general  only  moderately  developed  in  the 
French,  this  is  not  a  suflicient  reason  for  believing  that  onlj  a  small  nam* 
her  of  individuals  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect  appear  among  them. 
No  nation  in  Europe  has  furnished  so  many  men  distinguished  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  philosophy  as  France  ;  and  if  we  reflect  that  instraction  is 
little  diffused  m  this  country,  we  may  believe  that  the  number  of  superior 
men  would  otherwise  have  been  still  more  considerable."      P.  487. 

"  During  my  stay  in  London,  I  went  almost  every  Sunday  to  the 
churches.  The  result  of  my  remarks  may  be  shortly  stated.  Considered 
generally,  the  size  of  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  do  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  the  Parisian  heads  :t  in  particular  points  the  difierences 
are  very  striking.  In  equal  numbers,  the  reflective  faculties  are  more 
developed  in  London  than  in  Paris  ;  and  the  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to 
Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  Self- Esteem.  The  organ  of  Alimentiveness 
is  larger  in  the  English,  and  to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  their  love  of 
suirituous  liquors.  Drunkenness  is  the  predominant  vice  of  the  English." 
Dr.  Vimont  quotes  from  Bulwer's  "  England  and  the  English  "  the  num- 
ber of  persons  entering  gin-shops  within  certain  periods  of  time,  and  adds, 
'*  the  Scotch,  and  particularly  the  Irish,  appear  to  be  greatly  addicted  to 
spirituous  liquors.     I  have  never  spoken  to  an  Irishman  who  has  cot 

*  The  organ  in  question  was  little  developed  in  the  heads  of  five  Spanish 
prisoners  who  died  in  France, 
t  According  to  my  observation  the  London  heads  art  Uir^,'—0.  C. 
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maani  ate  that  idleneas,  and  ptnicularlj  dr 

■■  The  orgaiiB  of  Number  »re  larger,  -while  ihe  organs  of  ConstruclivB- 
nnd  of  beauty  in  ibe  srU  ue  >»iallec  ill  the  English  than  la 
■    P.  490. 

The  Plirtnological  Joumdt,  vol.  viii..  pp.    SS9  and  431,  contains  a 

I  Valuable  E«>ay,  by  Mr.  Raberl-Gox,  on  Ihe  character  of  the  Eiquimaux, 

'"uitrated  by  li^rea  af  their  bIeuIIs.     In  that  work  a  variety  of  nilditional 

oalialions  of  the  relation  between  national  character  and  natutal  devo- 

[    lopement  of  brain  will  be  found. 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INCLUDING  DEVELOPEMENT 
OF  BRAIN  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  ST.\TiSTlCAL  INQUI- 
RIES INTO  THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  ANIMAL, 
MORAL,  AND  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  OF  MAN. 

mendable 

hiteresl  in  motal  statialica  ;  and  in  France  aeveral  valuable  worka  have 
been  published  on  ihe  aubjecl.  I  hare  peiiiaed,  with  much  interest,  Ihe 
"  Eaaaisurla  Stalialique  Uoiatede  la  Fj-nnce,  par  Mona.  A.  M.  Gueny,"!' 
and  Mona.  Quelelel'a  work  "  Sur  L'Homma  ct  le  dsieloppemenl  da  aea 
facullea,  on  Eaaai  da  Fhyaique  Socia1e."+  The  object  of  all  works  on 
moral  slatistica  abould  be  to  bring  to  light  the  canaea  of  human  bapi'inesa 
and  miser*,  with  a  view  to  enable  mankind  to  increase  the  ibnner  iiid 
diminish  the  latter.  Tables  ahowing  the  average  weight  and  strength  .  ' 
Ihe  body  at  diOecent  ages  ;  the  aFecage  weight  of  children  of  di^eicni 
agea  employed  in  manufactures  compared  with  that  of  children  not  so 
employed  ;  the  average  strength  of  men  and  women  at  different  agea  ; 
the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  and  of  inspirations  of  the  lungs  in  a 
minute  ;  and  other  aimilar  facts,  all  founded  on  observations  mnde  on  nu- 
merous individuals,  and  reduced  to  average  rnsulta,  are  interesting  and 
Daeful,  because  tha  facts  brought  lo  light  may  direct  the  efforts  of  Kocinty 
in  decieiog  circumstancea  calculated  lo  promole  the  increase  of  valuable 

3ualities,  and  to  abate  thatof  tendencies  which  are  injurious.  But  great 
ifficultica  present  themselves  when  an  estimate  is  Attempted  to  be  made, 
ID  a  similar  wajr,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  quililies  of  man,  founded 
on  menial  manifestations  alone,  without  reference  lo  the  cerebral  deve- 
lopcment  of  the  individuals  observed.  Mona.  Quetelet,  for  eiample,  in 
pursuing  his  inquiries  into  the  dBvelopementorthe  moral  and  intellectual  , 
qualitiea  of  man,  presents  tables  of  the  number  of  plays  ol  the  first  rank 
produced  by  authors  of  different  agea  in  France  and  in  England  ;  tables 
of  the  numbera  of  inaane  in  relation  (o  the  population  in  aeveral  cauntriea 
of  Europe  ;  tables  of  the  numbers  of  suicides  ;  of  mtm  who  have  fsUea 
in  duels  ;  and  of  criminals.  He  ejihibits  also  in  his  tables  the  influence 
of  Education,  of  Professions,  of  Seasons,  of  Climates,  and  of  Sex  on  the 
tendency  tu  crime  ;  bnt  a  lew  remarks  will  sufBce  to  show  the  insufficiency 
of  this  informntion  to  lead  to  practical  results,  when  the  laws  oforganiis- 
lion  in  relation  to  the  brain  are  not  taken  into  account. 

*  MIeness  is  the  misfortune,  not  the  fnult,  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  psopte. 
The  eountiy  is  occupied  by  a  dense  poptilation  belonging  to  the  lower  ranlls, 

.1 u.....  .1.1..  >_:,u  poople  cminoi  jet  wnrk,  although  aniioua  lo  ohlirin 


They  are  idle  of  neoesaily,  therefore,  and  not  fror 
ipEngUndc    "     -      ■       ■   --   ■ 
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The  following  table,  for  example,  repretenU  the  number  of  insane  in 
relation  to  the  whole  popalation  in  several  coontries  in  Europe : 


Countries. 

Population. 

Insane. 

Numbers  of  the 
Population  to 
each  Insane. 

Norway, 

England, 

Wales, 

Scotland,  (1825,) 

New  York,  (1821,).    .... 
France,  (approximation,)    .    . 

1,051,818 

12,700,000 

817,148 

2,093,464 

1,606,458 

30,000,000 

1,900 

16  222 

896 

8,662 

2,240 

30,000 

661 

783 
911 

sn 

721 

1,000 

**  In  Norway,"  continues  M.  Quetelet,  "  the  idiots  constitute  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  the  insane,  and  one-half  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 
It  is  the  great  number  of  idiots  which  renders  the  number  of  insane  in 
Scotland  so  large  compared  with  the  number  in  England. .  It  is  generally 
observed  that  in  the  mountains  there  are  more  idiots  than  in  the  plains  ; 
and  in  plains  devoted  to  agriculture  there  are  more  idiots  than  in  cities. 
In  France  and  New  York  the  number  of  idiots  is  inconsiderable." 

The  superabundance  of  idiots  in  Norway  and  Scotland  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  :  i«^,  To  the  coldness  and  damp- 
ness  of  the  climate.  The  remedy  for  this  would  be  drainin?  and  improv- 
ing the  soil,  building  warmer  houses,  and  providing  better  clothing  for  the 
people.  Or,  2i/y,  To  the  imperfect  nourishment  of  the  people.  To 
remove  this  cause,  we  should  prescribe  the  introduction  of  capital  and 
industry.  Or,  Sdly,  To  the  intermarriages  of  near  relations  for  successive 
generations,  arising  from  a  thin  population  scattered  over  a  great  extent 
of  territory.  To  remedy  this  evil,  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  functions 
and  laws  of  health  of  the  brain  would  be  necessary,  with  the  inculcation 
of  the  duty  of  their  extending  the  sphere  of  their  alliances.  Railroads 
and  steam-boats,  by  extending  the  circle  of  social  intercourse,  may  tend 
to  remove  this  cause. 

That  this  last  is  probably  one  great  cause  of  tho  evil  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  facts :  Mr.  Brown,  factor  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  had  charge,  for  a  number  of  years,  of  several  of  the  smaller  islands 
lying  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  told  me  that  he  found,  by  a  census, 
that  tho  number  of  idiots,  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  was  greater 
in  the  islands  than  in  the  main  land,  which  he  attributed  to  intermarriages 
of  near  relations,  resulting  from  their  insular  situation.  Secondly,  Among 
the  royal,  noble,  and  anstocratical  families  of  Europe,  who  frequently 
marry  near  blood-relations,  idiots  are  generally  said  to  5e  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  their  total  numbers  than  among  persons  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life.  Thirdly,  The  inhabitants  of  cities  have  a  wider  range  of 
choice,  and  in  general  are  less  given  to  marrying  with  blood-relations  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  and  the  fact,  that  fewer  idiots  are  produced 
among  them,  supports  tho  principle  here  contended  for.  It  is  not  enough, 
therefore,  for  practical  purposes,  to  know  the  proportion  of  idiots  to  the 
general  population.  We  must  discover  the  causes  of  idiocy  before  they 
can  be  abated  ;  and  as  the  brain  is  the  or^n  of  the  mind|  every  one  of 
them  will  be  found  to  affect  directly  or  indirectly  its  size  or  its  condition. 
These  statistical  tables,  therefore,  should  embrace  facts  relative  to  tho 
size  and  condition  of  the  brain  in  the  insane,  and  exhibit  statements  of  all 
causes,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  known  to  act  injuriously  on  its 
developement  and  activity. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  am  far  frum  undervaluing  the  importance 
of  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  foregoing  table,  even  regarding  them 
merely  as  facts  apart  from  any  opinions  regaling  their  causes.  To  know 
tho  oxiBtence  tnd  magnitude  of  inv  evU  is  the  first  step  toward  the  inves* 


tigition  >nd  BvantDBl  lemoriLl  nf  ila  cauaei ;  and  ths  public  is  deeply 
indebted  to  ■latiaticlt  observers  Tor  presBllliag  Iba  pheaomnDa  of  Lhe 
ihoirI  woild  in  tangihlo  niDaaes,  mnaaumble  by  figures,  and  capable  of 
being  generally  underaiood.  All  I  intend  lo  say  la,  that  the  size,  form, 
and  Tawi  of  action  of  tbe  brain  foiin  euentiil  elemenls  in  any  ratlongi 
investigation  inw  the  causes  of  ibsio  pbenomena,  with  a  view  to  remove 
Ihetn  ;  and  that  they  ^oul J  not  be  neglected  as,  through  their  ignorance 
and  prejudices,  they  have  hitherlo  beea. 

The  Stitieticsof  Ciimehave  been  treated  in  great  dotul  by  lhe  authors 
beta  re -named.  Mens.  Quetelet  preeeatB  us  with  the  following  ttblo 
relative  to  Crime  in  France  : 


!!i! 
r^-: 

j 

111 
'tit 

iIH 

Accuse  doforimea 

1 

Rgainst 
person. 

aSBinst 
liroper- 

iViU 

^lll 

182t! 

eses 

7396 
737S 

431S 
4336 
4S51 
4475 

4593 

43ai 

B2 
61 

1907 
1911 

5031 
5018 

2.7 

Total, 

28,6aB 

17,610 

4463 

ei 

7453 

31,233 

"ThuB,"  aaya  Moiia.  Quetalel,  "although  vire  do  not  yet  possess  the 
jitistical  returns  for  1830,  it  la  highly  probable  that  wb  shall  End  for  that 
car  also  1  person  accused  out  of  about  every  4463  inhabitants,  and  61 
sodeniaed  out  of  each  100  accused.  This  probability  becomealcss  for 
B31,  and  lesa  for  the  succeeding  years.  We  are  in  Ihd  same  condition 
ir  estimating,  by  the  re.sulte  of  the  psil,  the  facts  which  vie  shall  se.o 
ifdized  in  the  future.  This  possibility  of  asaigning  beforehand  the  num- 
er  of  the  accused  and  condemned  which  should  occur  in  a  conntry,  is 
iilculited  lo  lead  lo  serious  reHeclionH.  since  it  intolvea  the  fate  of  aeve- 


1828  and  1829, 
Accuaed  of  crimes 

Kumbcro 

ininai  pro 
perty  for 

1830  and  1831, 
Acouiied  of  crimes 

llJanlber  of 

Sainal  pro- 
perty, for 

igainst  lhe 
pcreon. 

iDlelUcmal 
condition  of 
the  Accused. 

BsmnB 
person. 

"r 

«,£ 

proper- 
ly. 

Incapable  of) 
reading  and 

"ri^i'B   of 
reading    or 

&a*bla^'of 
reading  and 
wri  tins  well, 
Having  re- 
ceive tfa  sn- 

ifon^in  thS 
drat  degree, 

2072 
iqOl 
409 

90 

2131 

1033 
408 

2840 
1017 

3.1 

2.8 
2.6 

661T 
2804 

3.2 

2.8 
2.8 

1109 
206 

1,4 

2.6 

]3B» 

1S4 

Total, 

3563 

10.736 

3.0 

3710 

io.aifi 

3.9 

•  The  numQet  ol  aocusefl  ui 
of  noUlica.1  events,  end  o 

fcriraeflBB 

incrensi^d  in  coa, 
ains'.  the  stale. 

■equenca 
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id  teanndt  of  homin  beings,  mho  are  iiipelM,  m  H  were  bj  n  ii». 
^•lible  DAcemity.to  Ihe  ten  of  the  trib«Mls,aiid  toward  the  leBtieM 
of  coodemDaiton  which  there  ewail  thorn.  Tbooa  eoDcloeiooo  flow  Hi* 
rectly  from  the  principle  already  eo  oftea  atatod  is  this  work,  chat  eiEMU 
aro  IB  proportion  to  their  cauiee.  and  tha  the  ofloeta  remaip  tba  now  if 
the  eaoiefl  which  have  produced  them  do  not  ▼arj.*** 

In  the  section  entitled,  '*  On  the  inflaeneoof  Inatnietioii,  of  Professioai, 
and  of  Climate  un  the  tendency  to  Crime/*  Mods.  Qoofealet  tireeenti  tbs 

piaeeding  tablet 

Tables  are  also  given  in  the  same  form  for  each  donaitmaDt  of  Fraaes 
and  Belgiam,  and  Mens.  Quctelet  sams  up  tha  lasaita  ia  tba  fcUowiog 

words  :t 

**  I.  The  greatest  number  of  crimes  against  paraooa  and  piwimty  tsks 
plaea  in  the  departmenU  which  traverse  or  border  on  tbo  Rhone,  ths 
Rhine,  and  the  Seine,  at  least  in  their  navi(|[able  portiona. 

•^  S.  The  smallest  number  of  crimes  against  persona  aod  property  an 
committed  in  the  central  departments  of  France,  in  thoae  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  west,  toward  the  ocean,  from  the  Lower  Alpa  to  the  ChaDoei, 
and  those  which  traverse  toward  the  north,  the  Soauna,  tha  Oiea,  and  tbs 
Ifease. 

**  8.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  neifbhonring  deiMutmeots 
show,  other  things  beinff  equal,  a  more  marked  taodancy  toward  crimes 
against  the  person,  and  tne  northern  part  of  Franca  towafd  crimes  agaiut 
property. 

**  After  having  established  these  facts,  if  we  seek  to  moimt  up  to  tbe 
caoaes  which  produce  them,  we  are  at  once  arreatad  by  nomarous  obstt- 
cles.    Indeed,  the  causes  which  influence  crimes  are  ao  numaroos  and  so 
Yarions,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  assign  to  each  ita  doe  degres 
of  importance.     It  frequently  happens,  also,  that  cauaae  which  appeared 
hiffhly  influential,  disappear  before  others,  to  which  one  scarcely  dedicated 
a  thought  at  first.     I  have  particularly  experienced  this  in  actnal  reeeareh- 
ea.    Perhaps  I  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  inflnanca  general; 
sHowed  to  education  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  the  propensity  to  crime 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  common  error  on  this  subject  artaea  fiom  tht 
expecution  of  finding  less  crime  in  a  country  becaose  more  children  in  i 
ate  sent  to  school,  or  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the  common  peoplf 
are  capable  of  reading  and  writing.    Account  shoold  rather  ba  taken  ot 
the  extent  of  moral  instruction ;  because  frequently  the  education  whieb 
is  received  in  schools  affords  only  additional  facilitiea  for  committing 
crime.*'^    *' Poverty  also  is  generally  regarded  aa  leadhig  to  crime; 
nevertheless,  the  department  £  la  CretuCt  one  of  the  poorest  in  France, 
is  that  which  presents,  in  every  respect,  the  greatest  morality.    In  liks 
manner,  in  the  Low  Countries  the  most  moral  province  is  that  of  Loxem- 
bourg,  where  the  greatest  poverty  reigns.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  the  word  poverty— which  is  used  liere  in  a  sense 
that  may  be  regarded  as  improper.     A  province  is  not  poor  because  il 
contains  less  wealth  than  another,  if  its  inhabitants,  like  those  m  Loxeni- 
boorg,  are  sober  and  active.    If,  b^  their  labour,  they  auccaed  in  providing 
aecorely  for  their  wants  and  satisfying  their  taste,  (which  are  the  more 
moderate  in  respect  that  inequality  of  fortune  is  less  common,  aod  oflbn 
fewer  tempUtioos,)  they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  enjoying  a  modest 

•  5ar  VHomme,  dec,  tome  u.,  p.  168.         f  Lib.  Cit.,  tome  ii.,  p.  176. 

t  Lib.  Cit.,  tome  ii.,  p.  197. 

4  *'  Mons.  Guerry  has  arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  with  me  at  aimihtf 
eonclugions,  in  his  Essay  *  Sur  la  Statistique  Bf  orale  de  la  Fkanee,'  p.  51t 
aad  he  has  expressed  them  neariy  itt  the  same  terms.  The  resulta  haira  bsee 
^teaiaed  also  in  England,  in  Oermanj,  and  In  the  United  States." 
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Eompelence.  Pavert;  mnkea  ilaeir  Tell  in  proiinces  vib«rfl  j^reil  richei 
are  amaaaed.  us  in  Flanders,  Holland,  tlie  deparlnient  of  the  .Seine,  dec, 

commDlian  or  obalruciion  in  Iha  aaual  onlletg  of  commerce,  IhouaandB  of 
individuals  paaa  suddenly  from  a  slate  of  comfoil  lo  one  of  inisery.  The 
rapid  transitions  from  one  state  to  another  give  birth  to  crime  ;  especially 
if  the  iodividuals  mho  auBer  are  sorcoun<led  by  objeeta  of  templitian,  and 
find  thecnaelvBa  eicited  by  the  constant  apeetacle  of  loiury,  and  of  on 
inequality  of  fortune,  nhich  diivea  Ihem  lo  despair." 

"  It  appears  la  ma  that  one  of  the  first  distinctions  to  bs  made  in  this 
study,  ia  that  of  the  differenl  racci  of  men  who  inhabit  the  country  which 
we  have  under  our  considerntion.  ll  is,  aa  we  shall  immediately  see,  ol' 
the  highest  importance,  although  it  ia  not  that  which  first  preaenta  ilietf 
to  out  otnervation."  These  are  wi^e  and  ptofound  remarks,  and  I  com- 
mend Mom.  Quetelet  for  having  directed  attention  to  them,  which  he  does 


,  ■' belongs  to  throe  principal  raoas :  the  Celtic,  which  consti 
nearly  three- mths of  its  inhabitants;  the  Genrnmic,  which  comprehends 
(hose  of  the  ancientptovinceaoF  Flanders,  of  Alsace,  and  of  a  parlofLoi' 
raine;  and  the  fc/asg^'an,  (named  by  Dr.  Sparzhelm  the  PAcniciun,)  spread 
in  the  neighbouthooil  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Coraica.  Ghangeg 
uf  manners  and  the  progreas  of  ciiiLizatioa  mar  alter  the  character  of 
a  people,  but  may  not  change  it  entirely."  Mona.  Quetelet  prooeeda 
to  remark,  that  if  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  chart  teprasanting  crimes 
against  the  person,  this  distinction  of  races  makes  itself  felt  in  a  very  re- 
markable  manner.  "  We  see  thst  the  Pelasgian  race,  Iprcad  on  thr.  hor- 
ieri  of  Ihs  MeiilCTrantanand  in  Gnriica,  ia  particularly  addicted  to  crimes 
Bgainat  the  person.  Among  the  German  race,  which  extends  over  Alsace, 
the  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  part  of  Lorraine,  and  of  the  Low  Coun- 
triea,  whore  thu  dense  population  anJ  abundance  of  property  alford  mora 
opportunities  forcammiltine  crime,  and  wbets  the  general  use  of  inloiica- 
liog  liquors  mors  frequently  occasicini  eicesies,  there  are  generally  a 
great  number  of  crimes  against  both  property  and  person.  The  Balaciani 
and  the  Friaana,  who  also  botong  lo  the  German  race,  are  addicted  par 
tirulariy  lo  crimes  agaiost  property.  Finally,  the  Celtic  race  appears  ta 
be  the  moit  moral  of  the  three  which  we  have  conaidered,  especially  in 
regard  to  crimes  against  the  parson.  It  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
France,  and  the  Walloon  nCFtiion  of  Belgium.  Jt  appears,  moreover,  that 
frontier  countries,  where  the  races  ate  intermixed,  where  there  is  generally 
more  agilation,  and  where  lines  of  cDstom-housB  oBiccra  are  established, 
are  the  tnnst  liable  lo  d amoral ixation." 

I,  arising  probably  from  imperfect 
qualities  which  distinguish  the 
nittsrent  races,  in  esiimating  inese  qualities  independently  of  cerebral 
organization,  we  are  exposed  to  the  i-ecessity  of  expreasing  mere  general 
ideas  in  vague  langunge,  instead  of  staling  poailive  facts  with  philosophical 
precision.  Mental  diBerencea  arise  from  dlBerBnces  in  cerebral  size  and 
proportions,  and  tbo  iofluenca  of  tha  brain  on  the  dispositions  is  funda- 
mental ;  thai  is  lo  say,  it  detsrmmes  the  eSect  of  external  circumstances  ; 
and  tha  real  operation  of  these  on  the  mental  manifestaliona  cannot  bo 
understood  until  the  developement  of  ihe  brain  of  Iho  individual  exposed 
to  them  be  comprehended.  Individuals  possessing  a  predomiiiaiing  de- 
velopemeat  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  like  Melancihon,  (p.  86,) 
or  Eustache,  (p.  87.)  rife  superior  to  circumstances.  No  condition  could 
be  more  unFavourable  to  virtuous  conduct  than  thai  of  Eustache,  when  h« 
was  a  slave,  aeaocTalcd  with  alivfJ  e^gaged  in  a  war  of  ei termini l-oa 
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•gaioft  their  Hiasten ;  yet  euch  was  the  preaerying  power  of  a  high  moral 
and  intellectual  organization,  that  he  nobly  discharged  his  duty  to  both 
belligerents,  and  triumphed  over  temptations  which  would  have  proved 
irresistible  to  a  less  favourably  constituted  brain.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  are  remarkably  deficient,  and  those 
of  the  propensities  predominate,  no  external  circumstances  short  of  phy- 
sical restraint  are  sufficient  to  preserve  the  individual  from  vicious  prac- 
tices. The  heads  of  Hare,  p.  85,  Gottfried,  p.  86,  and  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  p.  181,  are  examples  or  this  combination,  and  their  lives  show  an 
appetite  for  atrocious  crime,  which  sought  its  own  gratification  in  circum- 
stances the  most  dissimilar.  It  is  only  on  brains  in  which  the  three  regions 
of  propensity,  sentiment,  and  intellect  are  nearly  equally  balanced,  (of 
which  Maxweirs  head,  p.  412,  is  a  specimen,)  that  external  circumstances 

Eroduce  a  powerful  and  decided  influence.  All  inquiries  into  the  deve- 
>pement  of  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties  of  nations,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  influence  of  the  brain  is  omitted,  must  necessarily  be 
defective ;  and  as  this  fact  is  one  of  ^eat  importance,  Wieg  leave  to 
support  it  by  means  of  documents  printed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV., 
being  Testimonials  presented  in  1836  by  Sir  Q.  S.  Mackenzie  to  Lord 
Glenelg,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  induce  his  lor^lship  to 
employ  Phrenoloffy  in  the  classification  of  criminals. 

At  the  time  when  I  publish  this  edition  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
that  representation  ;  but  the  time  must  come  when  facts  such  as  are  here 
expounded  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  conduct  of  practical  men. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  PHRENOLOGY  CONSIDERED. 

Having  now  considered  the  elements  of  Phrenology,  I  shall  notice 
briefly  some  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it.  These  shall 
be  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  actual  opponents,  and  an 
answer  ^all  be  subjoined. 

Objection. — ^The  idea  of  ascribing  different  faculties  to  different  parts  of 
the  brain  is  not  new.  Many  authors  did  so  before  Dr.  Gall ;  but  their  sys- 
tems have  fallen  into  disrepute,  which  proves  that  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Aruwer, — Dr.  Gall  himself  has  called  the  attention  of  philosophers  to 
the  fact,  that  the  idea  alluded  to  is  very  ancient :  he  has  given  a  history 
of  previous  opinions  concerning  the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  and  shown 
that  different  functions  have  been  attributed  to  different  parts  of  it  for 
centuries  past,  while  he  has  assigned  reasons  for  these  ideas  falling  into 
oblivion.  Dr.  Sporzheim  in  his  works  does  the  same  ;  and,  in  the  Phre* 
nological  Journal,  No.  vii..  Art.  8,  **  An  Historical  Notice  of  early  Opi- 
nions concerning  the  Brain*'  is  given,  accompanied  with  a  plate  of  the  head, 
showing  it  marked  out  into  different  organs  in  1562  :  it  is  copied  on  page 
40  of  this  work.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing of  prior  authors  and  that  of  Dr.  Galllis  so  great,  that  the  different 
results  are  accounted  for.  Former  peculators  assigned  to  certain  mental 
faculties  local  situations  in  the  brain,  on  account  of  the  supposed  aptitude 
of  the  place  to  the  faculty.  Common  sense,  for  example,  was  placed  in 
the  forehead,  because  it  was  near  the  eyes  and  nose  ;  while  memory  was 
lodged  in  the  cerebellum,  because  it  lay  like  a  store-house  behind,  to 
receive  and  accommodate  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  till  required  to  be 
bnra^t  forth  for  use.     This  was  not  philosophy.     It  was  the  human  ima- 

S 'nation  constructing  man,  instead  of  the  intellect  observing  how  the 
reator  had  constituted  him.  Dr.  Gall  acted  on  different  principles.  He 
did  not  assume  an^  mental  faculties,  and  neither  did  he  assign  them  habi* 
taiions  in  the  brain  according  to  his  own  fancy.  On  the  contrary,  he 
^ifwdffirsif  the  manifestations  of  mental  talents  an^  di^positioD  ;  and« 
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lich  nccompanied  each  of  these  xHpd  ationg 
ted  what  Nature  had  done.  There  is  the 
■ams  difference  between  his  method  o(  proceeding  snd  ihet  of  prioi 
suthors,  Bi  helween  thoao  of  Des  Cartes  and  Nswlon  ;  and  hence  it  is 
eqaallj  intelligible,  why  he  should  be  Buccessrul  in  discovering  truth, 
white  ihey  Invented  only  ingenious  eiroia, 

O^eelion. — It  is  admitted  by  phicnol agists,  that  the  funcllanB  of  some 
parts  of  the  brain  are  undiscerered ;  when  theae  are  found  out,  they  miy 
give  a  DCW  view  of  the  uies  of  the  parts  to  which  certain  functions  are 
now  ascribed,  and,  ^ereforc,no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  on  the 
subject  in  the  present  state  of  phtenclogica]  observations,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  al!  correct. 

Amicer. — Each  organ  will  always  manifeat  its  own  faculty,  whalever 
diBCnveries  may  be  made  in  regard  to  other  organs.  The  direction  may 
bs  modified,  but  the  function  will  remain  onaitered.     See  page  405. 

ObjecHrm. — It  is  ridicnlaus  to  suppose  that  the  mind  has  lhirty-G?e 
faculties;  why  not  fifty-five?  or  a.  hundred  and  fits?  Besides,  the 
phrenologists  have  been  conlinnally  altering  the  nnmber. 

Amaer. — As  well  it  may  be  said  to  be  absard.  that  we  should  possess 
exactly  five  seniei ;  why  not  ten,  or  fifleenl  The  phrenologists  deny 
all  responsibility  for  the  number  of  tho  faculties.  They  admit  neither 
fewer  nor  a  greater  number  than  they  find  manifested  in  nature.  Be- 
sides, iDthoiB  on  mentil  philosophy  admit  as  many,  and  some  more,  facul- 
ties than  the  phrenologiBts.  Ijird  Kames,  for  eiaraple,  admits  twenty 
of  the  phrenological  faculties  ;  while  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  syalem, 
BECiihea  more  faculties  to  the  mind  than  are  ennmerated  in  the  phtenolo- 
gical  works.*  The  increase  of  the  number  of  the  phrenological  faculties 
Id  easily  accounted  for.  It  has  invariably  been  stated,  that  the  functions 
of  certain  portions  of  the  brain  remnin  to  be  discovered  ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  this  discovery  proceeds,  the  list  of  mental  powers  will  necessaiily 

Objeclian. — "On  opening  the  skull,  and  examining  the  brain  toward 
the  surface,  where  the  Organs  are  said  to  be  silnated,  it  seems  lo  leqoire  no 
emBU  share  of  creative  fancy  lo  sea  anything  more  than  a  nnmber  of  altnost 
limilar  convolntions,  all  compoaed  of  cinenlioua  and  medullary  substance, 
very  nearly  in  the  same  prDportiona,  and  all  eihibiting  sa  little  diSerenee 
in  their  form  and  struclore  as  the  convolutiona  of  the  intestine."  ■'  No 
phrenologist  has  ever  yet  observed  the  supposed  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween them ;  and  no  phrenologist,  therefore,  has  ventured,  in  the  course 
of  his  dissections,  to  divide  a  hemisphere  of  the  brain  accurately  into  any 
such  number  of  well-marked  and  specific  organs." 

This  objection  was  urged  by  the  late  Or.  ^hnBaiclav,  and  is  answered 
et  full  length  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  tho  Phrenological  Tranaactions.  A 
summary  only  of  his  observBiions  can  be  introduced  here.  Fir»(,  Although 
the  objection  were  literally  true,  it  is  not  relevant ;  because  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted principle  of  [Aysiology,  that  the  form  aiul  structure  of  an  organ 
are  not  sufficient  lo  convey  an  idea  of  its  funcliona  ;  no  man  who  saw  an 
eye,  an  ear,  or  a  nostril,  for  the  first  lime,  (snpposing  it  were  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  so  situated,]  could,  raeraly  by  looking  al  it,  infer  its  uses. 
The  most  eipert  anatomist  had  looked  frequently  and  long  npon  a  bundle 
of  nervous  fibres,  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath,  without  discovering  that 
one  set  of  them  was  the  organ  of  voluntary  motion,  and  another  that  of 
feeling  :  on  the  contrary,  from  their  similarity  of  appearance,  these  nerves 
had,  lor  ai;es,  been  regarded  hb  possessing  similar  functions.  Neverthe- 
less, Sir  G.  Bell  and  Migondie  have  demonstrated,  by  enperimenl,  that 
they  possess  the  distinct  functions  of  feeling  and  motion.  Sir  0.  BelJ 
•  Sec  answer  10  Mr.  Jeffrey  in  Phrmilagical  Jeional,  vol.  iv.,  p.  30. 
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has,  mme  recently,  proved,  that  another  nerre,  the  nee  of  which  nobody 
had  conjectored  from  its  stni^ure,  aerres  to  convey  to  the  brain  inlima* 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  muscles,  so  that  there  is  now  OTidence  of  the 
muscular  system  being  supplied  with  three  distinct  sets  of  nerves  haviii^ 
separate  functions,  which  was  never  conjectured  from  appearances.  These 
discoveries  are  discussed  on  p.  65.  It  may,  therefore,  competentlv  be 
proved,  by  observation,  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  distinct  nine* 
tions,  although  it  were  true  that  no  difference  of  stiocture  coold  be  perceived. 

But,  2<2/y,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  difference  of  appearance  is  not  dis- 
coverable. It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  anterior,  the  middle,  and  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  human  brain  from  each  other ;  and,  were  they  shown 
separately  to  a  skilful  phrenological  anatomist,  be  would  never  take  one 
for  the  other.  The  mental  manifestations  are  so  different,  according  as 
one  or  other  of  these  lobes  predominates  in  size,  that  there  is,  even  in 
this  case,  ample  room  for  establishing  the  fundamental  proposition,  that 
different  faculties  are  connected  with  different  paru  of  the  brain.  Far- 
ther, many  of  the  organs  differ  so  decidedly  m  appearance,  that  they 
could  be  pointed  out  by  it  alone.  Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  that  he  '*  ahould 
never  confound  the  or^n  of  AnuUweness  with  that  of  PhUoprogenitive'- 
ness ;  nor  Philoprogenttiveness  with  that  of  Seeretiveness ;  nor  the  organ 
of  the  desire  to  acquire  with  that  of  Benevolence  or  Venere^ion  ;**  and, 
after  having  seen  Dr.  Spurzheim's  dissections  of  the  brain,  I  bear  my 
humble  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Even  an  ordinary  ob- 
server, who  takes  n  few  good  casts  of  the  bram  in  his  hand,  may  satisfy 
himself  that  the  interior  lobe,  for  example,  uniformly  presents  convolu- 
tions different  in  appearance,  direction,  and  size  from  those  of  the  middle 
lobe;  while  the  latter,  toward  the  coronal  surface,  uniformly  presents 
convolutions  differing  in  appearance  and  direction  from  those  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe  ;  and,  above  all,  the  cerebellum,  or  organ  of  AnuUivencMSj  is 
not  only  widely  different  in  structure,  but  is  separated  by  a  strong  mem* 
brane  from  all  other  organs,  and  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  of  them. 
Difference  of  appearance,  therefore,  being  absolutely  demonstrable,  there 
is  much  better  reason  on  the  side  of  the  phrenologists  for  presuming  dif- 
ference of  function,  than  on  that  of  the  opponents  for  maintaining  unity. 

Zdly,  It  is  admitted  that  the  organs  are.  not  perceived  to  be  separated 
in  the  brain  by  strong  lines  of  demarcation  ;  but  those  persons  who  have 
either  seen  Dr.  Spurzheim  dissect  a  brain,  or*  have  attended  minutely  to 
its  impressions  on  the  skull,  will  support  me  in  testifying,  that  the  formM 
of  the  organs  are  distinguishable,  and  that  the  mapping  out  is  founded  in 
nature.  To  bring  this  to  the  test,  the  student  has  only  to  observe  the 
appearance  of  any  particular  organ  in  a  state  of  large  developement,  the 
surrounding  organs  being  small ;  the /orm  will  then  be  distinctly  visible. 
This  subject  is  discussed  at  more  length  on  pp.  91  and  92. 

Objection, — All  parts  of  the  brain  have  been  injured  or  destroyed  with- 
out the  mental  faculties  being  affiscted. 

Answer. — ^The  assertion  is  denied :  there  is  no  philosophical  evidence 
for  it.  The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  the  Phre- 
nolo^cal  Transactions,  and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The  objec- 
tion IS  now  generally  abandoned  by  persons  who  have  considered  the  cases, 
with  the  answers  to  them. 

Objection. — Poet-mortem  examinations  do  not  show  diseased  structure 
in  the  brain  from  Insanity. 

Anttoer. — They  frequently  do  so ;  and  when  they  do  not,  our  ignorance 

of  the  appearances  in  health,  and  our  want  of  power  of  discriminating 

minute  changes  of  the  structure,  are  the  causes  of  our  perceiving  nothing 

different  from  health.    Professor  Christison  observes,  that  "  some  poisons 

'•j>erate  bj  irritating,  destroying,  or  corroding  the  organ;  while  others 
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MCltier  conods  nor  uritaLa,  but  raske  Bpeculiuimpraniaaoii  the  lenlleni 
iiiremiliga  of  tha  nerrea.  unactoinpaiited  by  my  chiblc  change  of  siiui;- 
.ure."  Simtlir  obaervntiaii*  mar  bo  applied  lo  the  appsarancea  of  tha 
■tain  in  IniiDity.  If  Ihe  diaeaae  hai  beSD  mcrelj  funclionid,  no  tlntclural 
change  may  be  diacernible. 

Oration, — "The  moat  eitnTaganit  depaituie  from  all  the  legitiniatB 
madea  of  reiaoning,  alihough  aiill  undei  (be  colour  of  laatcmicil  inveali- 
-Uion,  it  the  ayatenn  of  Di,  Gall,     ft  ia  lufficient  Id  aiy,  ihac.  withoot 

■'srehetiding  the  grand  diviaiana  of  the  neiraus  aydem,  v°ilhou(  a 
Duiwu  of  the  uiatinct  propertiea  of  the  individual  nerves,  or  having  made 
anj  diatinclion  of  the  columna  of  the  apinal  marroir,  wilhoDl  even  hayinE 
•acerluned  tbe  differeoce  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellnoi,  Gall  proceeded 
to  deacribe  the  biam  aa  compoaed  of  many  particnUr  and  indepeudent 
Mgana,  and  to  aaaign  to  each  the  reaidence  of  some  special  ficnllj.'' 
Theae  are  the  worda  of  Sir  Charle*  Bell,  in  his  treatiae  "  en  the  Kerrnat 
CireU,  tehiek  ceiaieeli  the  salun/ary  tnair-lci  wilk  Iht  Irain,"  lepristed 
from  the  Philoeophjcal  Transacdona,  p.  187,  183S. 

Aimcer.—Firtl,  This  objection  ilaelf  is  "  an  extravagant  departure 
from  all  legilimato  modes  of  reEiaoning  ;"  becauae  the  moal  iniimato  ac- 
quaintance with  the  atructure  of  iha  hrain  doea  nni  aerve  to  unfold  ill 
functiona.  Thta  aubject  ia  fully  diwuaaed  on  p.  56.  The  toundiiDa*  of 
ihia  principle  adiniu  of  a  deinanatiaiioa  which  Sit  Charlea  Bel]  will  not 
easily  overturn.  He  hiraaelf,  of  course,  i>  intimately  aciju aimed  ntlh  ill 
the  analontical  knowledge  of  which  he  affirms  thai  Dr.  Gall  wa*  ignoncit, 
yet  does  not  pretend,  even  at  this  day,  to  have  diacovered  the  functioDi 
of  the  diSBreat  pans  of  the  brain!  Secondly,  Although  Dr.  Gall  did  not 
accompliih  wbnt  waa  impOMible,  namely,  the  diacnverv  of  the  runclions 
of  the  difTccent  parts  of  the  biain  by  means  of  disaectian,  yet  it  ia  a  grosa 
miarepraientaiian  to  aiy  ibat  he  eonunued  in  iguoratice  of  tbe  analomy 
of  the  nervous  ayatem.  It  is  known  to  every  phyaiologiat  nf  leputaiion 
in  Europe,  Sir  Charles  Bell  excepted,  thai  both  Dii.  G^l  aad  Spunheim 
were  intimately  acquainted  wilb  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
ayslein.*  The  bram  never  waa  dissected  in  a  rational  manner,  nor  the  re- 
preaentalion  of  it*  structure  brought  into  harmony  with  it*  functions,  until 
ItHs  was  acccimpliabed  hy  them. 

Their  primed  volnmea  and  plates  render  auch  an  aseertion  Be  that  non 

reply  to  what  he  calli  "  an  inconceivatile  accuaation  "  made  by  M.  Leuiet, 
that  Dr.  Gall  neglected  the  anatomy  of  the  convalutioiH,  refera  to  OaU'a 
Urge  work,  and  "  to  some  thauaaiids  of  physicians  of  differrnl  countries, 
who,  for  upward  of  twenty  yeara,  learned,  from  the  lecturea  of  the  foooder 
of  Phrenology,  the  most  accurate  and  rational  anatomy  of  the  cerebral 
•  Dr.  Spuriheiin  answered  (hia  ailackof  Sir  C.  Bell  in  hia  X^ioufu  a  ihi 
Amiitmy  of  till  Bran.    Treultel,  Wiina,  and  Riehter.    Landon.    1S30.    He 

-  if  them  in  four  separate  aectiona.    In  my  worl 
■-       "   ■■     )dSpuraheim.'th 


'The  phyiiofnamical  System  of  Dr«.  tJ-all  and  Spuratieim.' there 
!  of  opinion  thai  ihi 


Anatomy  of  the  nervoua  ayatem.     In  the  second  edition.  1815,  p.  13, 


■nd  that  e 

rkoAhe 

rdi 

II  and  subdivii 

eeling.'     i 

analom 

ical 

.phj. 

notgo  to  the  muaclua  and ti>  the  skin  ;'  and  conclude  (p. 25j  that 'the spinal 
marrow  consists  of  nerves  of  Diotion  and  of  feelini,  and  that  the  greaterDUm 
her  of  the  pretended  cerebral  oetras  belont  to  &«  «en««i«l  -wjuan-iK^ 
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conTolaUooi  yet  known.**  '*  I  •ffina,"  my  he.  ^  wklMMit  fear  of  eontn 
diction,  that  no  anatomist  before  Gall  bad  the  alighteat  idea  of  the  atrne 
ture  of  the  convolutions.  This  has  been  acknowledged  bj  Cuyier  him- 
•elf,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  too  much  paitialttj  toward  tlie  woriu 
of  Giill/'* 

ObjectioH.^S'ir  Charles  Bell  proceeds,  "  When  the  popalaritj  of  these 
doctrines  is  considered,  it  may  easily  be  coaceiTed  how  difficult  it  has 
been,  during  their  successive  importationa,  to  keep  mj  papile  to  the  ex- 
amples of  our  own  great  countrymen.  Sorely  it  ie  time  that  the  schools 
of  this  kingdom  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  other  coontries. 
Let  us  continue  to  build  tliat  structure  which  haa  been  commenced  in  the 
labours  of  the  Monros  and  Hunters,  and  which  the  ODdeeerved  populan^ 
o(  the  continental  system  has  interrupted.*' 

Answers. — First,  I  allow  that  it  most  indeed  have  been  difficult  for 
Sir  Charles  **  to  keep  his  pupils  to  the  examples  of  hia  own  great  coun- 
trymen** on  thia  aubject,  in  the  face  of  these  aacceaeive  continental 
**  importations  ;**  for  the  aimplest  of  all  reasons — becaaee  he  waa  endea- 
vouring to  distinguish  the  noon-tide  blaze  of  truth  by  the  luatre  of  mere 
human  authority.  If  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  introduction  to  this 
work  be  sound,  neither  the  Monros  nor  the  Hontera,  anj  more  than  Sir 
Charles  himself,  could  possibly  discover  the  fonctions  of  the  brain  by 
the  methoda  of  investiiration  which  they  and  be,  with  equal  want  of  soe- 
cess,  pursued.  Secondly^  It  is  not  **  time  that  the  schoola  **  (of  anatooiy 
and  physiology)  **  of  this  kingdom  should  be  distingniahed  frokn  those  of 
other  countries  ;'*  because  the  structure  aikl  functionaof  the  ha  man  body 
are  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  in  proportion  aa  inqoirera  appTozimaie 
to  truth,  the  harmony  of  their  doctrines  must  increase.  Thia  sentence, 
when  analyzed,  resolves  itself  aimply  into  an  appeal  to  natii>nal  vanirr  to 
resist  truth,  because  it  haa  been  discovered  by  foreigners.  7'Jktrid^,  The 
structure  which  was  commenced  in  the  labours  of  the  Monros  and  the 
Hunters,  in  so  far  as  it  hud  a  basis  in  nature,  haa  stood  firm  and  continaes 
to  be  respected  in  every  country  of  Europe ;  in  so  for  aa  it  waa  founded 
in  error,  it  has  fallen,  and  cannot  again  be  reared  op  ;  and  in  ao  far  as  it 
was  utterly  defective,  without  even  the  outline  of  the  foundations  beinff 
traced,  (as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  that  department  of  it  which  should 
have  included  the  functions  ofthe  brain,)  it  will  be  completed  by  men  to 
whom  God  has  given  the  necessary,  genius  and  industry  to  accompUsb 
the  work,  without  reference  to  the  country  in  which  they  may  chance  to 
have  been  bom.  Sir  Charles  has  showed  no  authority  for  the  notion  im- 
plied in  this  appeal — that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  discovering  the  phy- 
siology of  the  brain  has  been  conferred  by  Providence  on  the  natives  of 
the  British  Islands.  For  the  benefit  of  my  younger  readers,  I  conclude 
in  Sir  Charleses  own  words,  used  by  him  in  reference  to  the  late  Mr. 
Abernethy,  *'  you  may  learn  from  this  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a  now 
idea  to  an  old  gentleman — even  to  one  who,  in  his  earlier  life,  waa  fore- 
most in  the  pursuit  of  novelty — and  that  it  is  letter  to  keep  to  old  theories 
when  you  go  to  the  College  of  Surgeons y\ 

Objection. — The  world  has  gone  on  well  enough  with  the  philosophy 
of  mind  it  already  possesses,  which,  besides,  is  consecrated  by  great  and 
venerable  names,  while  Phrenology  haa  neither  symmetry  of  structure, 
beauty  of  arrangement,  nor  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  to  recommend  it. 
Its  votaries  are  all  third-rate  men—persons  without  scientific  or  philoso- 
phical reputations.  They  are  not  entitled,  therefore,  to  challenge  the 
regard  of  those  who  have  higher  studies  to  occupy  their  attention.  They 
complain  that  only  ridicule  and  abuse  are  directed  against  them,  and  that 

*  Journal  de  la  Societi  Phrenologique  de  Paris,  April,  1835. 
t  On  ihe  Paralysis  ofthe  Portio  Dura,  No.  zsv. 
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Artsaer. — The  world  has  nof  gone  on  nell  enough  nilhout  Ph)^ena1agr, 
A  fierce  (iid  general  eonfliet  of  opinions  is  mainLained  on  many  imporlanl 
■abjecls  eoniiected  witK  mind,  which  cintiot  be  Batisfaclorily  sealed  Lill 
(he  true  philosophy  of  man  shall  be  diacovered  and  uiiderEtood.  Educa- 
tion and  social  inetitolioiu  also  rest,  in  rnacy  tespects,  on  imporlect  fouiidtt- 
tions  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  ininkind  ne^d  nothing  so  much  as  a 
sound,  practical,  and  rational  syBtern  of  menial  philusophy.  Moreover, 
Phrenology  being!  new  scienco,  it  follows  that  men  who  possess  reputation 
in  physiology  or  mental  philosophy  would  a}>pcar  to  lose  rather  than  gain 

and  ihe  philosophy  of  mind,  which  is  a  neceasaiy  proiude  to  Iheir  adop- 
tion of  Phrenology ;  and  the  subject  does  not  lie  directly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  other  ■cieniilic  men.  In  this  manner  it  happens,  oddly  enough, 
that  those  who  are  moat  directly  called  upon  by  theirshuatton  to^iamine 
the  science,  are  precisely  those  to  whom  its  triumph  would  prove  most 

it  not  be  an  intuflerable  thing  for  a  learned  professar.  and  that  which  his 
ijcatlel  would  blaeh  at,  to  have  his  authority  of  forty-years  standing, 
wrought  out  of  hard  rocb,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  no  small  expense  of 
time  and  candle,  and  conGrmed  by  general  tradition  and  a  rererend  beard, 
in  an  instant  overturned  by  an  upatarl  novelist?  Can  any  one  expect 
that  he  should  be  made  to  confess,  that  what  he  taught  his  scholars  thirty 
yeara  ago  wa*  all  error  and  mistalie,  and  that  he  sold  them  hard  words 
and  ignorance  at  a  very  dear  rate  1  What  probabilities,  I  say,  are  suffi- 
cient to  pevail  m  such  a  caae  !  And  who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  ar- 
guments, will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himaelf  at  once  of  all  hia  old 
opinions  and  pretencea  to  knowledge  and  learning,  which  wilh  hard  study 

in  queit  afresh  of  new  notions  !  All  the  argumenla  that  can  be  nstd  will 
bo  as  lillle  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller  to  part  with 
his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  iho  faster."*  Human  nature  is  the  same 
now  as  in  the  days  of  f«cke. 

There  ia,  however,  another  answer  lo  the  present  objection.  Some 
individaala  ste  born  princes,  dukes,  or  even  field-ma  rebels  ;  but  1  am  not 

child  of  genius,  or  an  infant  of  established  reputation.  These  titles  must 
bu  gained  by  the  display  of  qualities  which  merit  them  ;  but  if  an  indivi- 
dual quit  the  beaten  track  pursued  by  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  and 
introduce  any  discovery,  although  eqaatly  stupendous  and  new,  his  repu- 
laiion  Is  necessarily  involved  in  its  merits.  Harvey  was  not  a  great  miin 
before  he  discovered  the  circulation  aS  the  blood,  but  became  such  in  con- 
sequence of  having  done  ao.  What  waa  Skakspeare  before  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  genius  was  justly  appreciated  1  The  author  of  Keuilwertb 
tirpresentB  him  attending  as  ap  humble  and  comparatively  obscure  suitoi 
at  Ihe  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  receiving  ■  mark  of  favour  in  an 
■'  Ab  !  Will  Shakspeare,  are  you  there  V  And  he  moat  appropriately 
remarks,  that  here  the  immortal  paid  homage  to  the  mortal.     Who  would 


destitute  of  political  influence,  unprotected  by  the  countenance  or  alUance 
of  the  great,  poor,  in  ahnrt,  in  everything  eicept  the  splendid  gifti  ol  i 
piilbund,  orjgSnlll]  and  comprehensive  genius — and  conceiva  him  placed 
*>i  *  Dook  ir..  eh.  XI..  secL  II. 
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at  the  bar  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  seven  cardinals,  men  terrible  ia 
power,  invested  with  autnority  to  torture  and  kill  in  this  world,  and,  as 
was  then  believed,  to  damn  throagh  eternity  ;  men  magnificent  in  state, 
and  arrofirant  in  the  imaginary  possession  of  all  the  wisdom  of  their  age— 
and  let  us  say  who  was  then  great  in  reputation — Galileo  or  his  judges  1 
Bat  who  is  now  the  idol  of  posterity — the  old  man  or  his  persecutors  ! 
The  case  will  be  the  same  with  Gall.  If  his  discoveries  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  stand  the  test  of  ezamina* 
tion,  and  prove  to  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  nature,  they  will  surpass, 
in  substantial  importance  to  mankind,  the  discoveries  even  of  Harvey, 
Newton,  and  Galileo;  and  this  age  will  inconsequence  be  rendered  mor» 
illustrious  by  the  introduction  of  Phrenology  than  by  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte  or  of  Wellington.  Finally,  the  assertion,  that  no  men  of  note 
have  embraced  Phrenolo^,  is  not  supported  by  fact.  Professor  Uccelli, 
•f  Florence,  sacrificed  his  academical  chair  for  Phrenology.  In  **  The 
Statistics  of  Phrenology,  by  Hewett  C.  Watson,*'*  the  most  irresistible 
evidence  is  produced  that  Phrenology  is  now  embraced  *'  by  not  only  a 
large,  but  a  highly  talented  and  respectable  body  of  adherents,  of  whom 
no  cause  need  be  ashamed.'*  I  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Watson's 
work  to  the  perusal  of  all  persons  who  desire  to  know  the  real  state  of 
the  science.  Besides,  the  writings  of  the  phrenologists  will  bear  a  com- 
parison in  point  of  skill,  extent  of  information,  correctness  of  logic,  and 
profundity  of  thought,  with  those  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  opponents. 

Objection, — ^All  the  disciples  of  Phrenology  are  persons  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology.  They  delude  lavryers,  divines,  and  merchants,  who 
know  nothing  about  the  brain ;  but  all  medical  men,  and  especially  teachers 
of  anatomy,  are  so  well  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  their  doctrines^  that  no 
impression  is  made  on  them.     They  laugh  at  the  discoveries  as  dreams. 

Awnjoer. — This  objection,  like  many  others,  is  remarkable  more  for  bold- 
ness than  truth.  For  my  own  part,  before  adopting  Phrenology,  I  saw  Dr. 
Barclay,  and  other  anatomical  professors,  dissect  the  brain  repeatedly,  and 
heard  them  declare  its  functions  to  be  an  enigma,  and«acknowIedge  that 
their  whole  information  concerning  it  consisted  of  **  names  without  mean- 
ing." It  is  acknowledged,  in  an  article  on  the  Nervous  System,  in  No. 
94  oC  the  Edinburgh  Review,  quoted  on  p.  49  of  this  work,  that  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  unknown  to  anatomists,  and  that  their  mode 
of  dissecting  it  is  absurd.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  puts  the  whole 
faculty,  who  have  not  studied  phrenologically,  completely  out  of  the  field 
as  authorities.  The  fact,  however,  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  stated  in 
the  foregoing  objection.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  now  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  been  admirable  anatomists  of  the  brain,  even  by  those 
who  disavow  their  physiology..  Dr.  Vimont's  Traiti  dt  Pkrenologie  dis- 
plays great  anatomical  attainment  ;  and  in  Mr.  Watson's  *'  Statistics  " 
ample  evidence  is  presented  that  Phrenology  is  embraced  by  a  large  number 
of  medical  men  all  over  the  British  Islands.  The  leading  medical  journals 
also  have  adopted  Phrenology  as  true. 

Objection. — "  It  is  inconceivable,  that,  after  the  discovery  was  made, 
there  should  be  anybody  who  could  pretend  to  doubt  of  its  reality.  The 
means  of  verifying  it,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  such  as  not  to 
leave  a  pretext  for  the  slightest  hesitation  ;  and  the  fact,  that,  after  twenty 
years  preaching  in  its  favour,  it  is  far  more  generally  rejected  than  believed, 
might  seem  to  afford  pretty  conclusive  evidence  against  the  possibility 
of  its  truth." 

This  objection  has  been  answered  in  the  Introduction,  p.  26,  where  it  is 
shown  that  all  important  discoveries  have  been  equally  despised  and  reject* 
«d  at  their  first  announcement. 

*  Longman  &  Co.,  Iiondon.    ISmo.,  pp.  242.    1B3«l 
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lud  wLdelr  sc  vanaDce  with  Ih 

(ion  :  and  its  tecEpiion  And  piogten  have  been  precisely  sucli  M  any 
teniibit  person,  acquaiQted  with  the  hisiorj  of  sciencs.  would  tiave  aiiiici- 
(Wted.  ■•  The  diacoTerar  of  Ihacirculsiion  of  ihe  blood,"  says  the  Edm- 
bUTgh  RcBictB' — "  ■  discoveiy  which,  if  ineasured  by  ili  consequencag 
on  phyiiology  and  medicine,  waa  ibe  gteiteil  evec  ainde  lince  physic  nas 
''cultivated,  auffers  no  diminution  of  hi*  lepaution  in  our  day  from  the 
incredulity  with  which  hit  doctrine  wai  iec«ivad  by  tome,  the  effrontery 
with  wRich  it  wiB  claimed  by  othere,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  wai 
attributed  Lo  former  physiologiala  by  thote  «ho  could  not  deny  and  would 
not  praise  it.  The  very  names  of  theae  enriDUS  and  dishonest  enemies 
of  Harvey  are  acarcely  remembetarl  ;  and  the  honaur  of  this  great  dis- 
covery now  rests,  beyond  alt  dispute,  with  the  grant  philosopher  who  made 
PostGiiiy  will  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  Ur.  Gall  and  his  opconent*. 

il.  MATERIALISM. 

Tumi  ate  two  great  questions  connected  with  malecialism,  icry  diffe- 
rent in  themselves,  which  are  oden  confounded.  The  one  is — On  what 
is  the  mind  dependent /or  fiisMnce?  The  other — On  what  ia  it  dependent 
far  its  power  of  mitni/iuriti;  iltelf  in  cJlit  ii/t  T  Phrenologists  diNiIa re  them- 
selves unable  to  decide  upon  the  first ;  but  maintain,  that  facts  demonstrate 
the  second  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  organiialion.  When,  there- 
fore, a  phrenologist  says  that  "  ihe  mental  qualities  and  capcities  are 
dependeni  upon  the  bodily  constitution."  the  sentence  should  be  completed, 
"  not  for  tiislentc,  but  for  Ike  poieer  of  acting  in  this  materiBl  world." 
This  eipUiiatioii  has  been  frequently  sUted  in  the  phrrnologieal  books  ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered,  as  its  [epeliiinii  would  he  tedious. 

The  objection,  however,  ttrat  Pbrenalogy  leads  ID  materialism,  has  been 
sD  frequently  urged  against  the  ecieiKe,  Ibnt  it  demands  soma  considera- 
tion. A  few  obsemtiont  will  sulfic«,  for  it  appears  singularly  nnphdoao. 
phicat  even  upon  the  moat  superficial  consideration.  Phrenology,  viewed 
B«  the  assertion  of  certain  phyatcat  facts,  cannot,  if  unfonnded,  logically 
lead  to  any  result,  eicept  (bo  disgrace  and  mottilicalion  of  its  auppoiteri. 
On  such  a  supposition,  it  cannot  overturn  religion,  nor  any  other  tmtk; 
because,  by  the  constitution  of  the  human  intellect,  error  constantly  tende 
to  ruBolve  Itself  into  nothing,  and  to  sink  into  oblivion  ;  while  truth,  hariag 
a  real  existence,  remains  permanent  and  impregnable.  In  this  view,  then, 
the  otHcclioo,  that  Phrenology  leads  lo  inateriallam,  ia  absurd.  If,  on  the 
other  hind,  the  science  is  held  to  be  a  rrue  inttrpretatim  of  natare,  and 
if  It  be  urged,  that,  nerorlhelDss,  it  leads  fairly  and  logically  to  materialisni, 
then  the  folly  of  the  abjection  ia  equally  glaring  ;  for  it  resolves  itself  into 
this— that  materialism  is  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  that  Phrenology 
is  dangerous,  because  it  makes  this  conititntioti  known. 

'I'he  chstgB  assumes  a  alill  more  awkward  appearance  in  one  shape  in 
which  it  IS  frequently  brought  forward.    The  objectoradmit*  that  the  mind 

and  maintaina  that  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  lead  lo  materialism.  Ir. 
ih»  1  agios  with  him  ;  but  I  einiio<  perceive  how  it  should  lead  neater 
10  this  rBsult,  to  hold  that  each  faculty  manifests  itself  bv  a  particular  organ, 
'  No.  IC1V..  p.  T6.  The  ntlicle  n.ioted  in  the  tcit  is  "  On  the  Nervoas 
System  ;"  nnd  iha  nsmes  af  Dn.  Gall  and  Spunbenn  are  not  mentioned  in 
it  from  bcfinnisg  to  end.  The  author,  huwerer.  in  ihe  above  remarks,  affiirds 
Ikem  juit  gruunda  of  conaoUtioo,  ^Ibaugh  he  eienipUGeB  the  injustice  be  aa 
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Uuii  to  believe  that  the  whole  mind  acts  on  extetnal  obfaets  fagr  meana  «f 
the  whole  body  or  the  whole  brain.  In  short,  in  whatever  point  of  view 
the  system  m  regarded,  whether  as  true  or  false,  the  objection  of  mateiii)* 
lam  is  futdc  and  unphilosophic.il ;  and  one  must  regret  that  it  should  hsTe 
been  brought  forward  in  the  nnme  of  religion,  becaoae  every  imbecile  and 
uufoQiHlcd  attack  against  philosophy,  made  in  this  sacred  name,  tends  to 
diminish  ihe  respect  with  which  it  ought  always  to  be  invested. 

In  enter in}{  on  thi«  subject,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  natare  and 
extent  of  the  point  in  diipute*  and  of  the  real  effect  of  our  decision  npoo  * 
it.    The  question,  then,  is,  Whether  the  Mubstanee  of  which  the  thinking 
principle  is  com|K>sed  be  matter  or  spirit  1     And  the  effect  of  oar  aecision, 
let  it  lie  observed,  is  not  to  alter  the  no/urs  of  tkmi  Mubtimnee^  wbstever 
it  be,  but  merely  to  adopt  an  opinion  consonant  with,  or  adTene  to,  a  fact 
in  nature  over  which  we  have  no  control.     Mind,  with  all  its  faculties  and 
functions,  has  existed  since  the  creation,  and  will  exist  till  jthe  human  racs 
becomea  extinct,  and  no  opinion  of  man,  concerning  ihe  cause  of  its 
phenomena,  can  have  the  least  influence  over  that  cauae  itself.     The 
mind  is  invested  by  nature  with  all  its  properties  and  essences,  and  these 
it  will  possess,  and  manifest,  and  maintain,  let  men  think,  and  speak,  and 
write  what  they  will  concerning  its  substsnce.    If  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  invested  the  mind  with  the  quality  of  endless  existence,  it  will,  to  a 
certainty,  flourish  in  immortal  youth  in  spite  of  every  appearance  of  pre- 
mature decay.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  He  has  limited  its  existence  to  this 
passing  scene,  and  decreed  that  it  ahall  perish  for  ever  when  the  animating 
principle  passes  from  the  body,  then  all  our  conjectarea,  argumenta,  dis- 
cussions, and  assertions  respecting  its  immortality  will  not  add  one  day 
to  its  existence.    The  opinions  of  man,  therefore,  concerning  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  mind,  can  have  no  influence  whatever  in  changing  or  modi- 
fying that  aubstance  itself ;  and  if  so,  as  little  can  these  opmions  under* 
mine  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  its  relationa  to  time  and  eternity,  I 

on  which,  as  their  foundations,  morality  snd  religion  must,  and  do,  rest  as 
on  an  immutable  basis.  According  to  Phrenology,  morality  and  natural 
religion  originate  in,  and  emanate  n-om,  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 
mental  powers  themselves.  Innumerable  observations  have  proved  that 
faculties  and  organs  of  Benevolence,  Hope,  Veneration,  Justice,  and  Re- 
flection exist.  Now,  our  believing  that  the  mind  will  die  with  the  body 
will  not  pluck  these  sentiments  and  powers  from  the  soul ;  nor  will  oar 
believing  the  mind  to  be  immortal  implant  a  single  one  more  of  them  in 
our  constitution.  They  would  all  remain  the  same  in  fvinctions  and  con- 
btitution,  and  render  virtue  amiable  and  vice  odioua,  although  we  shonld 
believe  the  mind  to  be  made  of  dust,  just  as  they  would  do  were  we  to 
believe  the  mind  to  be  a  more  immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity  himself. 
In  short,  therefore,  this  question  of  materialism  is  one  of  the  most  vain, 
trivial,  and  uninteresting  that  ever  engaged  the  human  intellect ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical  and  more  truly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  morality  and  religion,  than  the  unfounded  clamour,  or  cant, 
shall  I  call  it,  which  has  been  poured  forth  from  the  psriodicjil  joumalf 
about  the  dangers  attending  it.  A  manly  intellect,  instead  of  bowing 
before  prejudice,  would  dissipate  it,  by  showing  thrt  ^iie  question  is  alto- 
gether an  illusion,  and  that,  adopt  what  opinion  we  viU  concerning  the 
*iubstance  of  the  mind,  every  attribute  belongix^^  to  i^-  must  remain  unal- 
tered and  unimpaired. 

But  not  to  stop  in  our  investiffatiou  till  we  have  reashed  the  goal,  we 
may  inquire  whether  it  be  possible  to  discover  the  substance  of  which  th^ 
mind  is  composed,  and  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial  1  Previously 
to  doing  so,  however,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  means  we 
possess  of  arriving  at  a  knovvled^e  of  the  essence  of  the  mind.    AU  ^* 
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',  by  reBecting  on  coneciaiisncss  or  on  what  we  fed,  we  diecover 
nothing  concerning  the  nature  or  eaaeace  of  the  thinking  being.     We  da 
'    '  e  about  within  ub,  and  elaborating 
.    ^  .   ,  .  do  we  feel  a  mufEnoi  aubalancc  pro- 

ducing Iheae  eU'ecta.  We  are  conscioua  Only  of  feelinga  and  omationa, 
«f  friendihipaand  attach  mentB,  of  high  coucepCions  and  glorious  I  ho  ugbta  j 
'but  whether  these  onguiaie  frotn  [natter  oi  apirit ;  whether  (he  first  etn- 
4[yo  substance  uf  reSectlon  dwelt  lowty  ia  the  dust,  at  loued  a  pura 
etjieieal  essence  amid  the  regions  of  boundless  space,  before  it  was  con- 
■tiluled  a  pan  of  us  ;  whether  God,  in  creating  ana,  was  pleased  to  invest 
iiis  material  organs  with  the  ptaperty  of  thought,  or  to  infuse  into  bim  a 
^rtioD  of  immaterial  fire :  on  all  these  points  conaciousneBS  gives  us  no 
mforoifltion,  A  great  deal  of  papular  delusion  has  been  kept  aliie  on  this 
point,  by  the  fact  being  overlooked,  thai  we  are  not  conicious  of  the  opcia- 
tiana  of  the  brain.  Men  in  general,  because  tbey  aie  sensible  only  of 
thought  and  feeUng.  and  not  of  the  marements  of  any  material  organ 
parfoiniing  these  acta  of  the  mind,  imagine  that  it  is  necessarily  an  im- 
material BubstHoce  which  ia  thinking  and  feeling  within  them  :  but  they 
are  equally  unconscious  of  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
and  tbey  might  aa  well  imagine  that  their  acma  and  lega  are  moved,  not 
by  maledal  organs,  but  by  tha  direct  impulae  of  spirit,  aa  entertain  the 
BUppoaition  in  question.     In  short,  the  truly  pbilosapbicBl  concluaion  is, 

stance  the  thinking  principle  is  GompoaeJ. 

Does  obserration,  then,  throw  a  slioager  and  steadier  light  upon  this 
long  egitated  question !  The  mental  orgfloa,  whde  in  health,  and  in  the 
natural  slate  in  which  their  functions  are  most  perfectly  peiformed,  are 
completely  hid  from  inspection.  No  eye  can  penetrate  the  integuments 
of  the  head,  the  tahlee  of  the  skull,  the  dura  malcr,  and  the  pia  inaler,  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  operations  performed  in  the  brain  while  the  thoughts 
run  high  and  the  sentiments  swell  with  emotion:  and  when  eiternal  injury 
or  diseaae  removes  these  coveriiiga,  the  mind  does  not  disport  in  all  the 
vigour  of  its  healthy  action.  Even  when  all  these  eilomal  obstacles  to 
inspection  are  removed,  it  is  only  the  surface  of  the  canvolutioiu  which  is 
perceived,  and  the  soul  may  be  enthroned  in  the  long  fibres  which  extend 
from  the  surface  to  the  medulla  oblongaii,  or  thought  may  be  elaborated 
there;  yet,  as  the  eye  cannot  see  nor  the  handled  thaughl,  it  may  evade 
detection.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  death  will  solve  the  question, 
and  allow  the  whole  secrets  of  the  soul  to  be  diicloeed ;  but,  alas  !  when 
the  pulse  has  ceased  to  heal,  and  the  lungs  no  longer  play,  the  brain  pre- 
sents nothing  to  our  conteniplalion  but  an  inert  mnse,  of  a  soft  and  fibroos 
texture,  in  which  no  thought  can  bo  discerned  and  no  sentiment  perceived, 
and  in  which  also  no  spirit  nor  immaterial  substance  can  be  traced  ;  so  that, 
from  inspecting  it,  even  imagination  receivea  no  food  for  conjecture,  as 
to  the  presence  or  abBeuce  of  an  immaterial  guest  while  life  and  health 
yet  aninaated  ita  folds. 

Obaervation.  therefore,  reveals  aa  little  iu  regard  to  the  substance  of 
the  mind,  aa  does  rellection  on  conaeiousnesB  ;  and  aa  no  other  modes  of 
knowledge  are  open  to  dibq,  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
itaced  completely  beyond  his  reach.  In  ahorl,  to  uae 
'  Spuniheim,  Nature  has  given  roan  faculties  filted 
to  oDserve  pnenomena  as  they  at  preaeat  exist,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  them ;  but  has  denied  to  him  powers  fitted  to  discover,  as  ■ 
mailer  of  direct  perception,  either  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or  the  es- 
aoything  under  the  sun ;  via  may  smuae  our  obwrvatioa  nilk 
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coDiectaret,  bat  thill  nerer  trriTe  at  troth  when  we  ttny  into  these  m> 
terdicted  regions.* 

Lord  Brougham  maintaina  that  in  this  life  *'  the  mind  is  different  from, 
and  independent  oft  matter  altogether  ;*'  {Diseaurse  oj  Natural  Theology^ 
p.  107  ;)  bai  this  objection  has  been  adrerted  to  on  pages  34  and  35. 

The  solution  of  this  question,  therefore,  is  not  only  animportant,  bat 
impossible ;  and  this  leads  me  to  obsenre,  that  no  idea  can  be  more  erro- 
neous than  that  which  supposes  the  dignity  and  future  destiny  of  man,  aa 
an  inmiortal  being,  to  depend,  of  necessity,  on  the  substance  of  which  he 
is  made. 

Let  us  allow  to  the  materialist,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  brain 
is  the  mind,  and  that  medullary  matter  thinks — What  then  1  If,  in  fact, 
it  does  so,  it  must  be  the  best  possible  substance  for  thinking,  iust  because 
the  Creator  selected  it  for  the  purpose,  and' endowed  it  with  this  property. 
In  this  argument  the  religious  constantly  forget  that  the  same  Omnipotent 
hand  made  the  brain  which  created  the  mind  and  the  universe  itself,  and 
that,  in  the  dedication  of  every  cerebral  convolution  to  its  objects,  be  they 
thinking  or  any  other  process,  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  as  certamly  exercised 
as  in  imnressing  motion  on  the  planets,  or  infusing  light  and  heat  into  the 
•an.  If,  therefore,  de  Jacto^  God  has  made  the  bram  to  think,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  exquisitely  and  perfectly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  His  objects  in  creating  man  will  not  be  defeated  on  account  of 
His  having  chosen  a  wrong  subetancei  out  of  which  to  constitute  the 
thinking  prmciple.  But  what  are  his  objects  in  creating  man  1  This 
brings  us  to  the  jet  of  the  question  at  once.     Mr.  Lawrence,  it  is  said, 

founds  no  moral  doctrine  on  his  opinions  regarding  the  essence  of  the 

• 
*  The  argument  maintained  in  the  text  is  very  ably  stated,  in  a  different 
form,  by  the  author  of  **  Remarks  suggested  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Taylor*s 
tetter  to  the  Lord  Provost,  &c.,  of  Edinburgh,  offering  himself  as  a  candidatf 
for  the  Logic  Chair,*'  1836.  **  Philosophers,"  says  he,  are  now  beginning  to 
discover  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  that  Miim  and  Mattbr,  which  they  have  all 
along  assumed  to  be  real  existences,  are  only  the  mambs,  and  nc^ing  more 
than  the  nambs,  of  certain  classifications  of  human  idEKSS ;  there  being  within 
the  scope  of  man's  knowledge  no  such  thixig  as  Matter,  independently  of  the 
different  material  objects  of  human  perception,  or  of  the  individual  elemeotanr 
particles  that  compose  them ;  and  there  being,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
thing  as  Mind,  independently  of  \i^e  different  individual  beings  that  feel,  think, 
and  will.  To  compare,  therefore,  together  Bf  ind  and  Matter,  in  the  abttracty  aa 
antagonist  principles,  having  no  common  property,  as  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians have  always  done,  is  really,  it  appears  to  me,  with  all  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  great  men  who  have  wasted  their  energies  upon  it,  one  of 
the  most  futile  operations  in  which  the  mind  of  man  can  Im  engaged,  for  it  is 
a  comparison  of  non-entities.  There  are  no  such  thiap  as  extension,  solidity, 
and  resistance,  form,  size,  colour,  sound,  or  smell,  different  or  separate  from 
the  material  objects  that  exhibit  them;  and  all  that  can  be  legitimately  pre- 
dicated of  them  is,  that  they  are  attributes,  qualities,  or  properties,  not  or  the 
abstract  essence,  or  substance,  called  matter,  but  simply  of  the  particular 
stock,  stone,  pigment,  earth,  metal,  or  gas  that  is  the  immediate  object  of 
thought."  P.  10.  "  Thought  and  feeling  are,  equally  with  extension  and  soli* 
dity,  qualities  of  concrete  beings,  and  mankind  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other 
than  concrete  beings  that  possess  such  powers.  Reflection,  indeed,  upon 
nonsciousness,  has  brought  thinking  men  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  powers 
tfi  tiimking,  feeling,  and  willing  are  the  attributes,  not  of  their  whole  1)eing 
tfiuiscriminateiy,  but  of  their  brain  exclusively ;  but  beyond  this  their  means 
of  inquiry  cannot  carry  them.  It  is  the  concrete  being  lodged  within  the 
skull  (the  concrete  being,  and  not  the  abstraction  called  Mind)  that  feels,  thinks, 
and  wills  ;  but  what  are  the  elements  that  compose  that  concrete  T  and  what 
is  the  principle  or  mainspring  of  its  activity  ?  are  questions  that  no  man  eaa 
BMwer."    P.  14.  '  ^ 
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'9md  1  bat  other  matsriilutii,  who  mike  thess  opiaiona  Ihe  fouDilalion  of 
iuhsiam,  wish  ua  lo  believo  (hat  (he  beat  eridenca  of  the  Divine  Lnlention 
creating  the  iiumsn  soul,  is  (o  be  Tound  by  diasoieriiig  the  sabilanceoC 
lich  it  is  maJe  ;  and  tbey  insinuate  that,  i(  it  be  canstiluted  of  h  vcij 
ined  end  dignified  material,  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  that  it 
intended  for  magnificent  destinies,  while,  if  it  be  composed  of  a  rude 
i  TUlgai  stuff,  il  must  be  intendeil  only  lo  crawl  on  thia  Glihy  world. 
Here,  however,  sense  and  logic  equally  fail  them ;  for  no  ptiuciple  in 
philosophy  is  more  certain  than  that  we  caniiol  infer,  from  a  knnwleilge  of 
"'  I  mere  substance  of  anything,  for  what  ends  il  is  tilted.  Exhibit  to  a 
man  being  every  variety  of  imaginable  essence,  and  if  you  allow  him 
know  DO  more  of  its  properties  ihsn  he  can  discover  from  examining 
constitaent  parts,  he  will  be  atterlv  incapable  of  telling  whether  it 
,  calculated  to  endure  for  ■  day  or  iast  to  eternity.  The  maltrialist, 
.therefore,  is  not  eatitlnd,  even  from  the  supposed  adiiiiBEioii  thai  medal- 

ud  responsible.  The  true  way  of  discovering  for  what  end  man  has 
leen  created  is,  to  look  lo  Ihe  qaaliliea  wilh  which  be  has  been  endowed, 
tiDsting  that  the  tiulutance  of  which  he  is  composed  i*  perfectly  suited 
K>  the  objects  of  his  creation.  Now,  when  ;ne  inquire  into  his  qualities, 
we  Had  the  thinking  principle  in  him  to  differ,  not  only  in  dtgru,  but  io 
land,  from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  The  latter  bflve  no  faculty  of 
P_  jaalice  to  indicate  to  them  that  the  onrestrained  manifestation  of  De- 
Mruetiveness  or  Acqnisiliveneas  is  wrong;  they  have  no  sentiment  of 
TetiBiation  to  prompt  them  to  seek  a  God  whom  they  may  adore  ;  they 
have  no  faculty  of  Hope,  pointing  ont  futurity  a*  an  object  of  ceaaeless 
anxiety  and  contemplation,  and  leading  them  to  expect  a  life  beyond  the 
grave;  and,  indeed,  several  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  which  in 
man  form  the  organs  of  these  sentiments,  appear  not  to  uisl  in  the  lower 
auimals.  Those  organs  also,  which  in  msn  serve  lo  manifest  ihe  facul- 
lies  of  Reflection,  are,  in  the  lower  animals,  eminently  deficient,  and  their 
understanding,  in  exact  correspondence  with  ihis  fact,  is  lO  limited  as  to 
be  aatislied  wilh  little  knowled^.  and  to  bs  insensible  to  the  comprohen- 
aive  design  and  glories  of  creation,  Man,  then,  being  endowed  with 
qaalities  which  are  denied  to  the  lower  creatures,  we  are  eniitled,  by  a 
kgitimale  exercise  of  tefieclion,  the  sutqect  being  beyond  the  region  of 
tile  oitemal  senses,  to  conclude,  on  principles  truly  philosophic,  that  he  is 
designed  for  snothei  and  a  higher  destiny  than  is  lo  be  allalted  to  them, 
whaiever  be  the  eiience  of  his  mind. 

These  principles  enable  us  to  dispose  of  an  objection  which  was  long 
ago  stated  by  Dr.  Barclay,  and  has  since  been  repeated  by  many  other 
opponents,  and  yet  is  in  itself  very  absurd.  Dr.  Barclay's  hypothesis  is, 
thai  the  mind  Cishions  tbe  organs.  If  it  la  impossiblo  to  discover  the 
luialance  of  which  the  mbd  is  composed,  it  is  equally  impracticable  to 
(ell  whether  the  fBcullios  determine  the  size  of  tbe  organs,  or  the  organs 
limit  the  power  of  Ihe  faculties.  Some  of  the  diSoilties  with  which  Ur. 
Barclay'a  nolions  are  beset  are  the  futlowiog ;  If  the  immaterial  mind 
fashions  Ihe  organs,  then  God  bestows  idiotic  minds,  insana  minds,  stupid 
minds,  and  viciously  disposed  minds  oa  different  individuals  ;  and  thes< 
mske  had  organs;      '  '"'  '"  '      ---  -i-'- ■■--. 
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•MQiBM  that  the  mind  in  all  indiridoala  is  aoniid,  and  that  the  impofee* 
tiona  lie  in  the  organs,  which  are  aubject  to  inodification  bj  means  of 
oropagation  and  exercise.  According  to  this  Yiew,  also,  insaiutj  is  not  a 
disease  or  the  immaterial  principle,  bat  an  afisetion  of  the  organs,  which 
may  be  cured  by  medicine.     See  Pkremologieal  JourmUt  toI.  ii.,  p.  149. 

111.  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INJURIES  OF  THE  BRAIN  ON 
THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  lilND. 

(bt  or.  a.  cohbb.) 

Or  all  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  subrersioD  of  Phrenology,  no 
one  has  been  more  frequently  or  more  confidently  nij^fed,  than  that  which 
rests  on  the  alleged  fact  of  the  brain  having,  in  various  instances,  beeo 
wounded  or  destroyed  in  whole  or  in  JP&rtt  without  io  any  degree  im- 
peding the  usual  operations  of  mind.  When  narrowly  examined,  however, 
this  objection  proves  at  variance  with  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  it, 
and  completely  demonstrative  of  their  ignorance  of  the^rmciples  of  the 
science  a^inst  which  it  is  directed.  **  The  system  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim,*'  it  is  said,  '*  however  ingenious  or  amusing  in  theory  it  may  be,  is 
annihilated  by  the  commonest  reference  to  fact.  Experience  has  shown 
us  that  a  man  may  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  inteUeetual  /aetdhUi 
although  a  part  of  his  brain  is  destroyed  by  disease.  Portions  of  the 
brain,  various  in  situation  and  size,  have  been  found  to  have  been  entirely 
disorganized,  yet  no  single  power  of  the  mind  was  impaired^  even  to  the 
very  day  of  the  patient*8  death.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one 
portion  of  the  brain  that  has  not,  in  aome  case  or  another,  been  deranged 
m  its  structure,  without  injury  to  the  mind.  Certainly,  of  the  parts 
specified  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  every  one  has,  in  its  turn,  been  found 
wanting,  without  any  deficiency  in  that  intellectual  faculty  which  the^ 
would  represent  it  either  to  produce  or  sustain.'**  Such  are  the  ipsiin- 
ma  verba  of  a  learned  and  respectable,  though  prejudiced,  opponent ;  and, 
although  others  might  be  quoied  who  go  still  farther  than  he  does,  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that,  if  the  statements  here  recorded  were  as  clearly  sub- 
stantiated as  they  were  sweepingly  made,  neither  the  system  of  philosophy 
which  we  advocate,  nor  any  other  which  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
the  intervention  of  a  material  instrument  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
mind,  could  possibly  survive  for  a  day. 

At  first  sight  the  foregoing  objection  appears  to  be  highly  plausible  and 
relevant ;  and,  coming  as  it  generally  does,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  naturally  enough,  are  suj^KMed 
to  bo  best  qualified  to  judge,  it  is  received  by  many  with  implicit  confi- 
dence, and  thus  operates  upon  them  with  all  the  force  of  truth  ;  and,  in 
fact,  to  those  who  are  alike  ignorant  of  Anatomy  and  of  Phrenolc^,  and 
who,  therefore,  have  no  means  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  its 
force,  it  does  present  a  very  formidable  aspect.  As,  however,  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  both  these  sciences,  and  who  are  consequently  bel- 
ter qualified  to  judge  correctly,  the  very  facts  upon  which  the  objections  are 
grounded  seem,  instead  of  invalidating  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
new  philosophy,  to  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  demonstrative  of  their 
truth  ;  it  may  be  useful  to  state  such  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  itself  as 
shall  enable  even  the  unprofessional  reader  to  determine  how  far  it  au- 
thorizes the  inferences  which  have  been  deduced  from  it  by  our  opponents. 
With  this  intention  I  shall  first  make  some  observations  on  the  testimony 
oflfered  of  the  alleged  integrity  of  all  the  mental  faculties  in  cases  of 
extensive  injury  of  the  brain ;  and  then  examine  anatomically  how  far  tha 

*  Rennel  On  Sheptidsm^  p.  100. 
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lent.  lituntioD,  and  Dituie  of  the  ipjuiiss  suBlained  in  the  eaq^  alluded 

O  aaihorize  us  lo  infer  the  paitisl  or  totgl  destruction  of  any  iiiiliTiduat 

ArenologHsal  organ  ;  and,  lastly,  I  shall  offer  a  few  lemarka  on  the  noa- 

t  >pbility  of  diacovering  the  funclioiiB  of  the  brain  from  noticing  the  eHecta 

T  fcif  ita  injurie» — a  mode  of  proceeding  lately  rBcommendcd  from  high 

J  luilhorily, 

I  ar  In  proceeding  to  this  inqiiiry,  it  mnsi  lirat  be  ohaerved,  ihai,  vfilhout  a 

Wngle  exception,  all  the  cacea  alluded  to  ate  related  by  surreal  autUora 

ifer  purely  professional  putpoaea,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  their  being 

'   '        10  prove  that  entire  preservation  of  the  mental  facul- 

exlenaive  disorganization  of  the  organ  of  mind ; 

,   «anseqDenlly,  in  all  of  them,  as  wUI  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Ferriar'a 

Cper,  in  (he  4th  volume  of  the  MancheslHr  Memoirs,  and  lo  the  4Sth 
mber  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Ihs  state  of  (he  mind  is  mentionpd 
/  incidentally,  and  in  very  vague  and  general  lorma,  aa  it  was,  in 

enaes  were  retained  to  the  last ;"  in  another,  that  "  there  waa  no 
eeniibility  ;"  in  a  third,  that  there  was  "  no  alienation  of  mind  ;" 
a  fourth,  that  ■'  the  patient  remained  quite  well."  The  want  of 
}n,  indeed,  and  the  alter  inadequacy  of  the  statements  to  establish 
the  important  conclusions  deduced  from  them,  arc  so  palpably  conspicuous, 
tbat  even  the  reviewBi  already  alluded  to.  hoalilo  aa  he  is  to  the  doctrines 
«r  Phrenology,  eipreaaea  a  "  wish  lo  aee  caaea  more  minole  in  all  their 
■detaila,  and  ohemcd  with  a  vim  specially  to  Ihia  phj/tiological  inquiry, 
substituted  for  those  we  at  present  possess,"*  before  he  ventures  lo  pro- 
nounce an  irrevocable  decree  ;  and  if  h^  hesitates,  it  would  surety  be  loo 
much  to  eipect  u<  to  pronoance,  upon  testimony  rejected  by  him,  a  verdict 

But.  even  supposing  Ihat  these  esses  had  been  observed  vnlh  a  mac 
tpeciidly  lo  Ihu  phynological  inquiry;  still  Ibis  testimony,  to  be  of  the 
wigbtest  value  in  eatablishing  the  point  contended  for,  necessarily  supposes 
two  conditions  or  requisites  in  those  by  whom  Ihey  are  narrated,  which 
were  manifestly  not  possessed,  viz.,  lit,  A  perfect  knoaledge  of  (he  num- 
ber ani  nature  of  the  primitive  facuiliea  of  the  human  mind;  and,  Bd/y,  A 
previous  knowledge  of  their  relative  degreea  of  endowment  and  energy, 
daring  health,  in  the  individual  cases  under  consideration. 

Now,  aa  lo  the  first  of  these,  it  is  well  known  that  scarcely  any  two 
mela physicians  who  make  the  philosophy  of  mind  Iheir  particular  study, 
are  agreed  either  upon  the  numberornatoieofths  primitive  mental  powers. 
Much  less,  then,  can  we  eipect  the  suigeon,  engaged  in  the  hurry  of  ge- 
neral practice,  to  be  better  informed.  "  Certain  crude  ideas."  says  iho 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  in  his  notico  of  Sir  E.  Hume's  paper  on  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Brain,  "  are  allached  to  the  worda  Intellectual  Faculties ;  a 
t^ie  conjtctate  ariiei  at  to  the  seat  and  tiafure  of  these  facaUieg."i 
How,  then.  I  would  ask,  can  any  one  certify,  even  after  the  most  scrupu- 
lous allention,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  retained,  when  he  is 
ignorant  what  these  powers  are!  when  be  is  ignorant,  for  instance, 
whether  the  propensities  of  Destructiveneas.  Acquisitiveness,  or  Secie- 
tiveneae  exist,  and  whether  the  sentiments  of  Veneration,  Hope,  or  Consci- 
entiousness are  primitive  emotions.  The  state  of  theao,  and  other  feollnga 
ind  propenaities,  proved  by  Phrenology  to  be  primitive,  is  never  once 
alluded  to  in  the  history  of  iojuriee  of  the  brain ;  and,  consequently,  for 
anything  we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  Ihey,  along  with  their  respective 
organs,  might  have  been  entirely  viaotingin  every  one  of  the  cases  which 
■re  advanced  as  instances  of  the  entire  possession  of  the  faculties.  The 
ipeak  of  any  eicept  inteUtctuoL  facultiea ;  and  in  eipeCtiD* 
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Immn  of  Umm  f Mwen,  when,  for  iosUiieSB,  it  tt  only  tho  cenMlimi  or 
poote/ior  lobes  of  the  brain  that  are  dieeated,  they  ^ifP^y  <^t  once  thdr 
own  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  number  of  the  primitive  faculties,  and 
their  meet  profound  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  which  they  impugn.  If  any 
injury  occurs  b  that  portion  of  the  brain  lyin^  under  the  most  promineat 
part  of  the  parietal  bone,  which  the  phrenologist  states  to  be  the  organ  of 
Cautiousness,  and  if  we  be  in  doubt  as  to  tho  accuracy  of  the  function 
assigned  to  it,  and  wish  to  hare  our  obsenrations  confirqued  or  refuted  by 
the  phenomena  attending  suck  a  case,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that, 
as  the  organs  are  all  double,  we  would  begin  b^  obserring  wnotiier  the 
corresponding  portion  of  brain  on  the  opposite  sido  partook  in  tho  disor- 
ganisation or  not ;  and  that  we  would  tnen  proceed  to  investigate  the 
state  of  that  particular  fiMulty,  of  which  these  parts  constitute  the  organs, 
and  thus  ascertain  whether  the  feeling  of  Cautiousness  ever  remamed 
undiminished,  where,  from  the  extent  of  the  disease,  it  ought,  according 
to  the  natural  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  to  hare  been  either  impaired 
or  entirely  awanting. 

This  anode  of  proceeding,  dlain  and  'impjo  ■*  >t  appears,  ia  not  that 
pursued  by  the  opponents  of  rhreoology.  The  opponent  does  not  care, 
and  does  not  inquire,  whether  it  is  one  side  only,  or  both  sides,  which  are 
diseased :  he  makes  no  inquiry  about  the  presence  or  gbsence  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  sentiment  of  Cautiousness ;  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
the  state  of  the  intellectual  powers,  with  which,  as  Phrenology  most  dis- 
tinctly teaches,  that  part  of  the  brain  has  no  direct  connexion ;  and  finding 
none  of  the  faculties  which  he  calls  Attention,  Perception,  Memory,  or 
Imagination,  at  all  impaired,  he,  with  great  confidence,  concludes  that 
the  part  in  question  cannot  be  the  organ  of  CatUioutnets  ;  and  so  satisfied 
is  he  with  his  own  reasoning,  that  be  thinks  himself  entitled  to  ridieulo 
those  who  do  not  see  its  cogency  as  clearlr  ee  he  does  himself.  On  any 
other  subject  this  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  looked  upon  as  proceeding 
irom  a  very  blameable  and  lamentable  degree  of  ignorance ;  but  such  was 
once  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that,  when  directed  against  Phrenology, 
it  was  hailed  ahnost  universally  as  highly  philosophical  and  satisfactory. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  number  of  primitive  faculties  was 
known,  still  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  oases  not  observed  with  a 
view  **  specially  to  this  physiological  inquiry  ;**  for  daily  experience  proves 
that,  whenever  a  patient  u  able  to  return  a  rational  anawer  to  any  simple 
question  about  his  health,  the  suroeon  end  attendants,  whose  attention  is 
not  directed  to  the  point,  invariably  speak  of  him  as  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  although  he  is  as  unable  to  think  or  reason  on  any  seri- 
ous subject  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  facility,  as  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic patient  is  to  walk  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  In  one  sense,  no 
doubt,  the  former  may  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  just 
as  the  latter,  merely  because  he  can  drag  himself  across  a  room,  may  be 
said  to  possess  the  power  of  mascular  motion ;  but  then  the  power  of 
oxercisinff  the  faculties  may  be,  and  4s,  es  much  diminished  in  tho  one 
case,  as  that  of  using  tho  muscles  in  thn  other.  Even  take  a  convalescent 
from  any  acute  disease,  in  which  thc^e  has  been  no  particular  affection 
of  the  brain,  and  introduce  a  subject  which  requires  a  train  of  thinking 
and  concentration  of  mind  to  which,  in  health,  he  is  fully  equal— so  far 
from  retaining  his  powers  undiminished,  he  will  soon  be  reminded  of  his 
enfeebled  state,  by  painful  confusion  in  the  head  and  other  disagreeable 
ftymptoms.  But  confine  his  attention  to  anything  which  requires  no  effort 
on  his  part,  and  you  benefit  rather  than  harm  him  by  such  exercise,  for 
it  is  then  suited  to  the  diminished  vigour  of  his  mind.  Now,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  discourse  which  the  judicious  surgeon  permits  to  hit 
patienty  and  from  it  alone  he  forms  his  own  opinion  of  the  state  of  tho 
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nind  ;  tod,  Ihenlore,  a  perean  in  such  a  stale  is  uniromilr  laid  "  to  retaia 
his  facultieB,"  &c.  In  like  manner,  the  convalescent,  gouty,  or  rlieuinatic 
patient,  if  gently  exeicised  by  attolling  about  hia  cooui,  reaj>i  benefit  ind 
itrength  ;  but  euppose  you  force  him  to  an  eSort  beyond  what  his  muscu- 
tat  energy  la  calculsled  to  support,  the  aame  bad  elfecl  is  produced  aa  in 
of  Che  mind  ;  and  aa  well  might  this  poison  bo  said  to  retain  bis 
f  voluntary  motion  undiminished,  as  the  other  all  his  force  ol 
unimpaired. 
That  the  evidence  aa  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  aller  wounds  or  alteralioa 
ue,  is  really  ao  vague  and  unsatisfsclory,  may  eaaily  be 
■bomn  from  Dr.  Ferriat'a  paper,  and  from  iha  Edinburgh  Revievi.  the 
text  books  of  the  opponents.  Besides  tbe  objeclioaof  eitrsme  latitude  in 
such  expressions,  as  "  no  loss  of  ssnaibtlity,"  "  no  losa  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion," 6tc.,  &<:.,  when  used  to  indicate  the  condition  of  all  the  mental 
bculties,  it  tosy  be  remarked,  that  Dc,  Feriiai  spsaks  of  one  man  as  re- 
ttining  all  his  faculties  entire,  who,  it  appears,  had  laboured  undei  hypo- 
-chondriaaia  for  ten  years  ;  a  disease  the  very  existence  of  which  implies 
•  morbid  activity  of  same  of  the  mental  leelings,  and  which,  consequently, 
mnks  in  the  list  of  insanities  ;  and  of  a  girl  who,  with  evident  symptoms 
af  oppressed  brain,  is  also  said  to  have  retained  her  faculties  :  and  that  the 
■eviewei  spealia  of  ■  lady  who,  ■'  the  day  before  hei  death,  was  capable 
^  being  raaiid  /Tom  her  iluper,  and  was  then  in  possession  of  all  her 
#niBea."  Bui  the  idiot  from  biilh,  wban  rouaed  from  his  natural  stupor 
'  <^  the  exaltation  of  a  fever,  appears  somelimei  to  gain  a  considerable 
ware  of  iolallectual  power,  only  to  be  lost  upon  recovery.  Will  he,  too, 
I  be  in  full  possession  of  every  faculty,  because  thus  shown 
lis  of  eicilation  from  stimuli  1  The  inference  in  the  one 
y  as  logical  as  it  is  in  Iho  other. 

Ilowing  also  that,  from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
ictions  of  ali  the  mental  powers,  we  were  qualified  to  judge 
of  their  preieBCi!  oi  abscrice,  it  seems  still  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition, 
^lat,  before  we  can  affirm  ihatatDSn  possesses  ihein  all  unimpaired  aadet 
we  mual  have  had  some  previaua  knovtledgs  of  the  relative  dc- 
■Tsea  of  endowment  and  energy  in  which  he  possessed  them  when  in 
Evalth.  The  differences  of  intellectual  vigour,  of  temper,  and  of  moral 
itions,  between  man  and  man,  are  exceedingly  great.  The  scale 
wuenda  from  the  lowest  pilch  of  idiocy  up  to  the  highest  endowment  of 
genius  ;  and  the  history  of  diseases  informs  ns  thai  a  roan,  whose  facol- 
ties  have  suSered  a  great  diminution  of  energy,  may  still  be  able  to  return 
a  rational  answer  to  a  question,  although  bis  mind  is  unable  to  fathom  the 
depths  it  penetrated  before.  If,  then,  our  hrat  acquaintance  with  a  patient 
suOering  from  an  injury  of  the  brain  ia  formed  by  the  side  of  his  sick-bed 
afltr  the  accident  has  occurred,  what  means  do  we  possess  of  knowing 
how  far  his  mental  powers  in  general,  or  any  one  in  particular,  have  been 
injured  or  impaired  I  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumalancea 
the  difiicully  is  by  no  means  easily  surmountable  ;  and,  when  we  conaider 
■  ;a  of  the  head  are  by  far  more  frequent  in  hospital  than  in  pri- 
ice,  and  that,  in  the  former,  the  anrgeon  has  soldom  seen  tha 
I   ptienc  before,  il  will  be  obvioua,  thai,  even  aupposing  the  testimony  as 

--  ■*■ ■  --'    — -e  of  the  faculties  lo  be  aa  apeciSc  and  precise  aa  it  is 

_  _  le,  still,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  the  surgeon  is 

t  wtfavourabty  situated  far  speaking  of  the  comparative  force  of  any  of 

I  tiwm,  seeing  that  this  doea  not  form  the  direct  or  Ubual  object  of  bis  io- 

~~'  id  that,  although  il  did,  he  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the 

which  tliey  were  manifested  before  the  injury  was  sualained. 

now  shown  that  the  ubsetvcr^  quoted  by  the  opponent  were 

•videolly  neither  acquainted  with  the  number  and  funcliona  of  the  mi.-nlal 
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faculties,  nor  in  possession  of  any  means  of  jading  of  the  ictaal  evstenca 
or  comparative  diminution  of  any  individual  faculty,  in  cases  of  disease 
or  wounds  of  the  cerebral  mass,  I  proceed  to  point  out  an  anatomical  re- 
quisite, which,  although  as  essential  as  the  other  two,  seems  not  to  have 
been  possessed  in  any  perceptible  degree  by  any  of  those  to  whom  the 
cases  occurred,  or  by  whom  tney  are  quoted.  I  allude  to  knowledge  of 
of  the  sUuattan,  fornix  and  direction  of  fibre  of  the  several  organs  of  which 
the  phrenologists  state  the  biain  to  be  a  congeries.  Without  this  know- 
ledge, any  observations  must  manifestly  he  imperfect :  bow,  for  instance, 
is  a  man  to  ascertain  that  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  has  been  wounded  oi 
destroyed,  if  he  knows  neither  its  local  situation  nor  the  direction  in 
which  its  constituent  fibres  run  ?  And  yet  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
the  mind  of  those  upon  whose  authority  the  objection  we  are  now  refuting 
is  so  strenuously  urged  :  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  occurred  long  before 
the  organs  were  discovered,  and  the  remaining  tenth  were,  I  believe,  ob- 
served in  ignorance  of  the  discovery,  so  that  all  come  under  one  class. 
If  any  one,  mdeed,  could  prove  that  he  has  found  both  the  organs  of  Cau- 
tiousness destroyed,  while  the  corresponding  feeling  was  manifested  as 
powerfully  as  before,  then  he  would  prove  the  operation  of  that  sentiment 
to  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  that  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
But,  unless  he  knows  accurately  the  situation  -of  that  organ  toward  the 
surface,  and  the  direction  of  its  fibres  toward  the  interior,  whether  they 
are  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique,  and  unless  he  ascertains  the  condition 
of  the  organs  of  both  sides.  How  can  he  venture  to  affirm  that  they  were 
destroyed  either  in  whole  or  in  part  1  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  by  Mr. 
Rennei,  and  other  opponents,  that  every  individual  part  specified  by  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  has  m  its  turn  been  destroyed,  without  injury  to  the 
faculty  of  which  they  call  it  the  organ  ;  but  if  we  examine  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  such  assertions  rest,  the  same  want  of  precision,  the 
same  inconclusive  vagueness,  will  be  found  to  prevail,  as  in  the  evidence 
of  the  state  of  the  mind.  Not  a  single  case  in  point  can  be  produced ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Rennei,  as  well  as  the  other  opponents,  sup- 
poses the  organs  to  be  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  instead  of  ex- 
tending to  its  very  base,  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  also,  by  what 
rules  of  logic  I  know  not,  appear  to  think  injury  of  one  organ  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  function  of  both,  although  they  may  see  the  reverse  ex- 
emplified in  individuals  who  hear  or  see  well  with  one  ear  or  one  eye 
after  that  of  the  opposite  side  has  been  destroyed. 

The  brain  has  been  considered  by  many  physiologists,  and  particularly 
by  those  of  them  who  are  hostile  to  Phrenology,  to  be  a  single  organ, 
every  part  of  which  concurs  in  execufing  a  single  function,  viz.,  that  of 
manifesting  the  mind  ;  but  so  far  from  supporting  their  own  conclusions, 
the  cases  referred  to,  if  true,  are  directly  subversive  of  them,  and  leave 
no  choice,  except  between  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs,  and  the  notion  that  the  brain,  the  most  delicate,  the  best 
protected,  and  apparently  the  most  important  organ  of  the  body,  is,  afler 
all,  a  mere  useless  encumbrance,  or  at  most  a  mere  mass  fitted  into  a  case, 
and  placed  at  the  top  of  the  neck,  more  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or  of 
preserving  equilibrium,  than  for  any  more  rational  purpose  :  a  conclusion 
which,  however  logically  deducible  from  their  ovvn  premises,  they  would, 
I  am  satisfied,  be  fully  more  averse  to  admit  than  the  truth  of  Phrenology 
itself.     The  phrenological  doctrine  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  these 
facts,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  are  at  all  explicable ;  for  the  moment  w^ 
can  prove,  not  only  that  the  brain  consists  of  two  halves  or  hemispheres, 
but  that  each  half  is  a  congeries  of  parts  performing  distinct  functions, 
all  difficulty  disappears,  and  the  phenomena  become  consistent  with  the 
ordinary  lawft  of  nature.     We  then  see  how  one  side  or  one  part  may  b« 
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la  a{  the  opposite  sida 
, ,  j^jl  BB  oae  eve  mav  De  out  a  "  "  "'■" —  '"  '"""  " 

be  iiijuced  or  destroyed,  whiJe  the  organs  of  all  llic  otheia  remain  noiiad. 
Upon  ihe  same  principle,  it  will  be  eciJent  that,  belare  we  can  eipecl 
omplele  lost  of  any  one  fscolty,  tbo  eolire  organ  of  balh  Eides  must  be 
Mlroyed — a  fact  which  has  been  altogether  overlooked  by  the  objectora. 
lOr  it  will  be  seen,  upon  an  allciitive  eianiination  or  the  cases  quoted, 
lat  not  a  tiagle  intranet  ia  TCccrdcd  in  ichicli  Ml*  deilructiim  of  bulk 
rgana  lua  vccurred,  tehiie  Iht  aUeged  mtutifctlaliona  cxisleil,  la  almost 
11  the  cases  the  injury  or  disease  is  expressly  snid  to  be  on  one  aide 
bIv  ;  and  where  it  is  on  both,  the  parts  affected  implicate  diBcient  argaos. 
But  this  will  be  better  nnderstood  by  an  alstract  of  ihecases  themselves aa 
they  are  recorded  in  the  Maneheaiet  Memoirs  and  in  the Edin burg fi  Re- 
new. In  peruiiDg  them,  I  beg  the  reader's  atlentioa  to  the  vagueness 
of  (be  infoimation  which  they  o^er  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  mental 
' — '--!s,  and  also  to  the  extent  mid  nature  of  the  cerebral  injuries. 

£sfle  relates  the  ease  of  a  man  irhose  tcmibitity  remained  uo- 

i  till  within  a  few  hours  of  hia  death,  although  an  absceea  occupied 

marly  one-third  of  the  right  hemisphere.     Mr.  Abernelhy  saw  a  genlle- 

oan  who  lived  for  two  years  in  the  full  possession  of  every  faculty, 

Botwithstanding  a  cavity  (wo  inches  broad  by  one  long  in  the  righi  hemi- 

~^'   I.     Another  was  perfectly  sensible  with  an  abecesa  in  Iheii/t  hend- 

I.     Sir  Jobn  PHngle'  found  an  abacess  in  the  right  hemisphere,  as 

la^  as  an  egg.  in  a  patient  "  «iko  hadticver  heeTsdeliriojis,  nor  aUogethtr 

iuiniiiU ,-"  and,  in  another,  "  tcho  had  never  ban  id  inieraible  aa  mil  te 

nuer  rcaaonaJilif  ahcn  spokin  lo,"  he  found  an  absceaa  in  the  cerebeUum 

large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.     Dr.  Ferriar  says,  tbat  Dr.  Hunter  found  the 

lole  of  the  rigSt  hemisphere  destroyed  by  suppuration  in  a  man  who 

gained  hia  faculties  to  ibe  last.     One  of  Wepfer'a  patients  maiufested 

laaa  of  tCTuibihly,  although  a  cyst  wax  found  in  the  tight  hemisphere 

of  )kie  brain  as  large  aa  a  hen's  egg.     Diemerbroelc  saw  a  young  man  who 

received  a  tbruat  from  a  awotd.  which  entered  at  the  eye,  and  passed  up- 

waid  through  the  tight  ventricle,  as  far  as  the  sagittal  suture.     During 

ten  days  he  "Tcmainti  qails  acU,"  with  no  loss  of  aenaibility,  of  voluU' 

cio  qiiacuniiDe  de  rn  disaerens ;"  after  which  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever. 
Pelitr  saw  a  soldier,  shot  through  the  Ufl  lobe  of  the  cerebelluTn  and  left 
posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  lire  forty. lliree  hours,  whoae  faculties  were 
perfect  to  the  laat.  Another  man.  mentioned  by  Queanai  aa  seen  by 
Biigieu,  received  a  musket-shot  from  below  upward  through  the  right 
anterior  lobe,  who  had  no  iad  ai/mplam  till  the  twelfth  day,  and  Ultimately 
recovered.  Neit  are  mentioned  three  cases  ;  in  the  Grstof  which  a  ball, 
ju  the  second  Ibe  end  of  a  stiletto,  in  the  third  a  part  of  a  knife,  remained 
in  the  brain  iii(*oMt  imoaectiience  for  some  years.  Genga  tells  na  of  a 
man  who,  fiom  a  blow  on  the  Ufl  parietal  and  occipital  hones,  lost  a  por- 
tion of  lirain  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  ytt  recovered.  Petit  saw  a 
man  with  a  corpus  striatum  convened  into  a  matter  like  dregs  of  wine, 
with  no  loMs  of  tmiibility,  although  one  side  waa  paralyzed.  Valsalva 
saw  an  old  man  wbo  was  nol  imcatible,  with  an  abscess  of  the  right 
thalamus  opticas  eilending  lolho  surface  of  the  brain.     Then  come  some 

The  reviewer  then  speaks  of  a  lady  who  complained  for  a  fortnight  of  an 
affection  of  the  head,  became  comatose,  and  died.  "  The  day  before  her 
death  aha  wsa  capable  of  being  roused  from  her  stupor,  and  inu  then  in 
fidl  pBSsciiWFi  of  all  her  scasei."  Tlie  left  hemisphere  of  the  ceiebel- 
e/iic  Amiy,  p,  859.  t  Mhncira  di  t'Aei^,  1718. 
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Iqri  wai  conrerted  into  pus.  Next  follows  a  cue  from  La  Peyronie, 
nearlj  similar,  without  lots  of  tensibility.  Drelincurtias*  saw  a  steato- 
matous  tumour  as  large  as  the  fist  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
produce  first  blindness,  then  deafness,  and  at  last  the  abolition  "  omnium 
sensuum  et  functionum  animalium,  et  necem  ipsam.**  Dr.«Tysont  men- 
lions  a  case  where  the  Uft  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  was  found 
sphacelated,  and  the  testis  of  that  side  enlarged  and  stony.  -The  patient 
had  been  ill  two  months,  and  for  the  most  part  rational.  In  the  M^moires 
de  VAcad.  RoyaUt  1703,  Duremey  relates  a  case  of  eztensi^re  injury, 
without  hss  of  MentibUity,  The  Chevalier  Colbert  receired  a  blow  from* 
a  stone  upon  the  temple,  which  drove  in  the  bones  forming  the  back  part 
of  che  orbit,  as  well  as  the  sella  turcica.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  brain,  as  far  as  the  cerebellum,  was  found  broken  down, 
and  partly  in  a  suppurating  state.  He  lired  seven  days,  **  retained  his 
jadgment  perfectly,  continued  to  perform  all  his  functions,  and  exhibited 
a  surprising  tranquillity  of  mind  till  his  death.**  Ferriar  attaches  little 
importance  to  this  case,  as  confused.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
is  that  quoted  by  the  reviewer  from  Planque,  and  by  Dr.  Ferriar  from 
La  Peyronie,  as  having  occurred  to  Billot.^  A  boy  of  six  years  received 
a  pistol-shot  in  the  middle  of  the  brow,  which  passed  through  to  the  oc- 
ciput. He  survived  eighteen  days,  and  lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  large 
as  a  nutmeg  daily,  and  yet  remaintd  quite  well  until  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  death.  The  portion  of  brain  found  remaining  in  the  skull  did  noi 
exceed  the  size  of  a  small  egg. 

The  reviewer  then  quotes  three  cases  of  hydrocephalus  internus,  or 
water  in  the  head,  which  convince  him  that  sensibility  may  remain  after 
the  whole  brain  has  been  destroyed. 

Many  of  the  reviewer*s  cases  are  taken  from  Dr.  Ferriafs  paper  in  the 
Manchester  Memoirs.  I  shall,  therefore,  select  the  most  interesting  of 
those  which  he  has  omitted.  Diemerbroek^  quotes  a  case  from  Lindanus, 
of  a  patient  receiving  a  wound  in  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  who  went 
about  as  usual  for  fourteen  days,  and  then  died.  His  surgeon  thrust  a 
probe  into  the  ventricle  every  day,  without  exciting  any  sensation.  He 
saysll  he  saw  a  woman  who  lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  large  as  the  fist, 
from  a  fracture  of  the  riglu  side.  She  lived  thirty-six  days  without  aliena- 
tion of  the  mind,  although  paralytic  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  appendix 
to  Wepfer's  Hist.  Apoplect.^  Dr.  Brunner  mentions  a  case  of  a  drunken 
blacksmith,  aged  sixty- four,  who  died  of  apoplexy,  whose  faculties  were 
rather  excited  than  impaired,  although  he  observed,  after  death,  **  piam 
matrem  aqua  turgidissimam.  Ablata  dura  matre,  terum  perpetim  exsn- 
davit  et  efiluxit  limpidom.  Uterque  ventriculos  aqua  scatebat  turbida, 
quin  omnes  recessus  et  cerebri  cavitates  hac  inundatss  et  replete  fueront. 
Cerebellum  minime  flaccidum,  sed  sicut  reliquas  cerebri  partes  firmum 
apparuit,*'  &c.  He  was  rather  acute  in  his  intellect  toward  the  end.  La 
Peyronie  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  troubled  with  hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms  for  ten  years,  whose  faculties  were  never  affected, 
although  the  fourth  ventricle  and  cerebellum  were  found  diseased.  A  girl 
died  in  the  fourth  month  of  an  arthritic  cemplaint,rwith  evident  symptoms 
of  oppressed  brain^  but  in  perfect  possession  of  her  intellectual  powers, 
although  the  brain  was  soft  and  water  effused.  Bonnet  saw  a  case, 
where,  after  eleven  days*  illness,  and,  only  toward  the  end,  occasional 
alienation  of  mind,  **  tota  fere  basis  cerebri,  imprimis  cerebellum,  et  ea 
pars  medulls  spinalis  qua)  primis  vertebris  excipitur,  aphacelo  invents 
sunt  correptas.*' 

Dr.  Ferriar  concludes  by  quoting  from  Ambrose  Par6  what  he  considers 

•  Addcn.  ad  Wepfer,  Hist.  Apop.  06».,  83.  t  Phil.  Trans.,  No.  228. 

t  MUm.  d»  VAcad»  1741.        6  AiuU.  lib.  iii..  d.  G37.        H  PaffSs  580-1 
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try  case  ;  but  Park's  aiithority  biiing'  very  grsat,  ha 
Ibinks  it  msnlB  confidence.  It  is  that  of  tlie  Due  de  Gulss,  "  who  vrai 
wounded  in  Ihe  head  by  the  Ihruit  of  a  lance,  which  entered  under  the 
right  ejre  near  the  noBe,  and  came  out  at  the  neck,  between  the  eat  and 
■^  ■  '    "      ""'       ■     '  remained  in  (ie  train,  waa  entiacted  with  great 

recovered."      Soch  are  Ihe  principal  cases. 

aetaccea,  the  stronger  is  the  evidence  refjuirod 

tre  find  almost  all  the  caees  mentioned  consisting  of  very  partial  injnry 
of  one  side  only  or  the  brain,  with  no  striking  disturbance  of  inUtUcl,  wo 
disposBl  to  be  icrupuloua  in  admitting  them  lo  be  true.  We  see 
lings  occur  in  out  own  day,  and  ihey  are,  in  themselves.  auBicienlly 
[Mobablo  ;  seeing  that  the  organs  are  dauble,  and  that  one  may  be  affected 
without  the  other  participating  in  the  injury ;  and  that  the  organs  ai  the 
intelleclual  faculties  constitute  so  small  a  portion  of  the  brain,  as  to  leave 
aarly,  wo-tbirds  of  the  whole  ma^  to  be  destroyed  on  AolA  sides,  without 
scessaiily  intorfering  with  the  intellect.  But  when  we  come  to  such 
lies  as  that  of  the  boy,  who  is  aaic!  to  have  lost  all  his  brain  eicepting 
oimii  the  iiM  of  an  egg."  and  yet  "remained  juite  well"  till  within  a 
iw  boars  of  his  death,  we  are  eompelled  to  puse,  and  ask  for  strongei 
•videoce  than  that  afforded  by  a  ijuatBtioa  at  third  hand  of  a  single  case. 
Neither  the  raviowet  nor  Dr.  Ferriac  appears  to  have  seen  Billot's  own 
'     '    '  lach  has  quoted  from  a  diETcrent  source;  and  not 

ire  ihs  original  work,  I  know  net  whether  it  ia 
-.     But  if  me  such  case  could  be  made  out  b) 
would  not  only  lay  prostrate  the  whole  fabric  of 
ve  us  a  great  deal  of  time  and  useless  labour  at 
find  out  Ihe  functions  of  a  part  which,  according 
possibly  have  any  1  and.  therefore,  whenweseo 
body  of  physiologists  peraevering  in  Iheii  endeavours  lo  dis- 
uses of  the  brain  with  as  much  zeal  and  earneatnese  as  if  na 
had  ever   been  heard  of,  ihe  only  conclusion  which  we  caj< 
y  draw  is,  that  Ihay,  hostile  as  moat  of  them  are  lo  Phrenoli^. 
IS  little  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  details  as  the  phrenologists 
Ifaemselves  ;  and  if  they  disregard  tho  story  as  unworthy  of  credit,  we 

""" '■.  at  least,  an  Kjuai  right  to  puraue  a  aimilai  course,  and  to  with- 

tUef.     In  like  m.inner,  when  we  are  told,  as  in  the  three  GB-tos 
by  the  reviewer,  of  the  facnlties  remaining  entire  after  the 

•ridence  of  no  ordinary  force  before  giving  credit  to  them  ;  more  espe- 
cially since  the  late  discoveries  by  Ga.ll  and  Spurzheim  of  the  structure 
of  brain  show  ihe  fallacy  of  the  appenratices  commented  upon  as  indi- 
cating the  absence  of  that  or^n. 

Out  of  Ihe  twenty-nine  eases  here  quoted  from  diSersnl  aulhora,  eigh- 
Utn  BXpreesly  refer  to  injury  of  otic  tide  only.  Those  require  no  remarks ; 
for.  granting  that  none  of  the  faculties  were  lost,  thero  still  remained  the 
sound  organs  of  the  opposite  eide  to  execute  the  functions.  Fine  more 
■xpretsly  refer  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  cerchtllum  and  fourth  ttnlricU, 

Krts  which  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  exercise  of  the  in[«I- 
lual  faculties,  which  alone  are  mentioned.  In  two  the  side  is  not 
miHilioned.  In  three  more  the  whole  brain  was  extant,  but  altered  in 
appearance  ;  and,  laalty,  comes  the  case  par  txccllence.  in  which  the  brain 
luid  almost  disappeared,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would  undoubtedly  bury 
Phrenology  and  its  opponents  in  one  common  ruin.  Some  of  theae  de- 
Hand  a  few  observations. 

In  Dr.  Brunner's  case  of  the  drunken  blacksmith,  who  died  apoplectin 
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the  wholo  of  the  brain  was  itill  extant  at  his  death ;  bat  a  quantity  of 
water  was  found  eflFused  upon  it  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  not  only 
reiained  his  faculties,  hot  was  even  more  acute.  **  Cerebellum  minime 
fliiccidum,  sed  sicut  reliqon  cerebri  partes  firmum  apparuit."  This  is  the 
consequence  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
orain,  as  well  as  in  that  of  othv  organs,  often  exalts  instead  of  diminishes 
tho  function.  Hence  it  proves  nothing  against  us.  The  effusion  appears 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  apoplexy  and  of  death. 

In  the  hypochondriacal  patient,  already  referred  to,  even  aopposing  all 
the  faculties  to  have  been  unimpaired,  the  visible  seat  of  the  disease  was 
confined  to  the  cerebellum  and  fourth  ventricle,  and  did  not  extend  to  tho 
organs  of  the  inlelUctiud  powers.  In  Bonnet's  case  of  eleven  days*  ill- 
ness, with  occasional  alienation  toward  the  end,  where  the  cerebellum, 
part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  a  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis  were 
mortified,  **  sphacelo  invents  sunt  correpta,"  the  part  of  the  base  of  the 
brain  is  not  mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in 
favour  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  having  been  par* 
tially  destroyed :  besides,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  sphacehis 
not  to  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  but  to  have  been  the  immedi- 
ate forerunner  of  death. 

Lastly,  Although  what  Dr.  Ferriar  calls  the  very  extraordinary  case  of 
the  Due  de  Guise  be  included  in  the  eighteen  cases  of  injury  on  one  side 
only,  it  is  deserving  of  particular  attention.  The  lance  entered  under  the 
right  eye,  near  the  nose,  and  came  out  at  the  neck  between  the  ear  and 
vertebra.  The  steel,  it  is  said,  remained  in  ttie  braiiii  was  extracted 
with  difficulty,  and  recovery  followed.  The  state  of  the  faculties  is  not 
even  mentioned.  In  this  case,  he  says,  the  base  of  the  brain  must  have 
been  extensively  injured.  I  humbly  apprehend,  however,  that  the  brain 
was  not  and  could  not  be  touched.  Let  any  one  examine  on  the  living 
or  on  the  dead  subject  the  direction  of  such  a  wound,  and  he  will  instant- 
ly agree  with  me  in  opinion,  and  will  then  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  the  steel.  Having  seen  it  stated  in  Beyer's  Traiti 
det  Maladies  ChirurgicaleSf  that  the  spear  entered  above  the  eye,  I  pro- 
cured the  original  work  of  Ambrose  Pard,  and  found  that  Dr.  Ferriar  was 
right  in  saying  that  it  entered  under  the  eye.  But  Pare  never  once  men- 
tione  either  brain  or  faculty.  He  says,  "  The  head  of  the  lance  stuck  so 
fast  as  to  require  a  pair  of  smith's  pincers  for  its  extraction.  Although 
the  violence  of  the  blow  was  so  great,  that  it  could  not  be  without /rac- 
ture  of  the  bonet,  a  tearing  and  breaking  of  the  nerves,  veinf,  and  arteries^ 
and  other  parts,  yet  the  generous  prince,  by  the  favour  of  God,  recovered,*' 
P.  235,  lib.  X.  Although  the  state  of  the  faculties  is  not  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Ferriar,  I  remember  to  have  reail  in  some  French  historical  author 
that  the  duke  bore  the  extraction  with  great  fortitude,  and  retained  his 
faculties  apparently  undiminished,  and  the  above  quotation  accounts  per- 
fectly for  the  fact ;  for  it  shows  that  the  brain  was  not  in  the  least  affected, 
the  wound  being  altogether  below  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Chevalier  Col- 
bert also  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  the  eye  was  crushed  to  pieces,  and  the  orbit 
knocked  in  ;  which  misapprehension  must  have  arisen  from  the  confused 
account  given  by  the  origmal  author,  Duvemey  ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
stone  struck  the  temple,  and  not  the  front  of  the  eye. 

Little  confidence  can,  at  any  time,  be  placed  in  the  history  ofdissections 
made  only  to  discover  the  cause  of  death,  when  afterward  applied  to  phy- 
siological purposes.  The  surgeon  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sceinjg 
numerous  dissections,  and  particularly  in  hospital  practice,  made  with  this 
object  alone  in  view,  knows  well  how  very  general  the  examination  of  the 
diseased  parts  frequentlv  is,  even  when  seated  in  organs  whose  structure 
•nd  fanetioM  are  both' known;  and  this  observation  naturally  applies 
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■4th  doabla  (oiet  to  psrts  la  liille  known  as  Ihoee  conliined  in  the  civitr 
Rf  the  cranium.  Tb<i  Edinburgh  Keviswer  himself,  in  speaking  o!  some 
parts  (such  as  the  cornui  csiJosuni,  romii,  &c.,)  which  hnve  not  btcn  ez 
fressli)  mentioned  at  ileelroyed.  aays,  p.  446,  "  We  believe,  indeed,  Ibat 
MvenI,  if  not  (he  wbole  of  tbem,  were  aclaally  destroyed  in  the  caiei 
iWB  htve  qnoted  -,  bnt  ihtit  they  were  omitted  in  the  detail  of  the  diuec- 
liOD,  either  fiom  a  feu  of  being  tedious,  or  because  the  authors  did  Dot 
IVsnceire  minitlenm  of  deieription  to  he  an  object  either  of  preelictl  a 
'fkynotogicai  inporlava.  As  it  is,  however,  instances  are  still  wanting 
'ra  which  the  parts  we  have  enumerated  are  txprealy 
4t*lro]/ed ;  ana  we  beg  leave  lo  call  Ibo  allenl: 

'■'"""  a,"  ic.     The  phrenotogiati,  in  i\Ke  manner,  nog  itavn 

on  of  Iht  fnbb'e  lo  Ihia  ciTOtnulani^e,  that  instances  are 
hich  any  of  their  organs  ia  expressly  sLated  lo  have  been 
le  function  lo  haie  remained  unimpaired, 
tent,  indeed,  have  anatomical  structure  and  minuteness 
of  detail  been  neglected  in  the  history  of  the  dlBeases  and  rnjuriet  of  Iha 
caiebrum  and  cerebellum,  imofarm  they  are  connected  aitht/ieToiad,  that 

: — ' every  instance,  the  palpable  fact  of  the  organs  being  double  has 

'looked  :  and  not  only  has  no  attention  been  paid  lo  the  sitnalion 
of  Ihe  individual  organs  ineismining  ihe  eSbcta  of  their  Injuries  in  rela- 
tion to  Phrenology,  but  it  never  has  once  been  token  notice  of  by  tbs 
opponents,  that,  while  they  conGae  their  attention  to  the  atate  of  the  intcl- 
lietual  faadiiii  alone  in  all  cases  of  woonded  brain,  the  organs  of  these 
Acuities,  in  the  new  system,  constitulo  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  cerebral  mass,  and  that  the  other  two-thirds  canstilule  the  organs 

being  conceived  to  have  anything  to  da  with  Ihe  brain. 

'  -  ■■ 1.  then,  nolwithitanding  Ihe  affirmation  of  Iha  opponents. 

liitent  with  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  (hat  injories  of 
'"ur,  without  necessarily  alfecting  the  inleUtclual  faculties, 
.  here  safely  drop  the  subject.     Before  quitting  it,  how- 
may  shortly  inquire  how  far  the  cases  referred  lo  coincide,  or 
compatible,  with  the  doctrines  which  the  opponents  themselves  profess. 
Many  ol  then)  leacfa.  for  example,  tbst  the  whole  brain  it  the  organ  of 
flUlid,  and  that  every  part  of  it  ia  engaged  in  every  act  of  thought.     Now, 
ma  to  mc,  that  their  own  case*  ate  fatal  to  any  such  Iheory  ;  for.  ns 

any  part  «f  that  genera]  organ  injured,  (he  function,  even  according  to  Ibeii 
own  account,  ought  always  to  be  impaired  in  proportion.  Instead  of 
»rhich,  ihey  tell  ns  that  the  fiinclion  which  Ihey  believe  it  to  eiecute 
does  not  suffer  with  afn as' fofn/ destruction  of  the  organ  !  No  other  pari 
of  the  human  body  ia  known  to  retain  its  funclions  animpaircd,  amid 
total  or  panial  change,  or  destruction  of  its  structure ;  and,  therefore, 
'     '    '  been  blinded  by  preEoaceiTed  opinions,  Ihey  nvist  have  per- 

Ihe  YCry  circamslaneo  of  the  brain  being  partially  injured, 
^OQsiderBble  derangement  of  intellect,  was  euScietil  to  prove 
that  every  part  of  that  organ  wu  not  necessary  to  every  individual  act  of 
mind,  and  ibat  the  brain  was  not  Ihe  single  organ  they  believed  it  lo  be. 
Phrenology,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  organs  and  faculties,  slone 
■atisfeclorily  explains  the  apparent  conlradiclioo,  by  showing  that  the 
'  one  organ,  or  pari  of  the  brain,  does  not  necessarily  aSect  the 
a  and  funclions  of  the  others ;  and  thus  the  phrenologist,  who 
-B  particrjlsr  parts  of  the  brain  lo  Ije  Ihe  organs  of  dijtinct  menial 
I,  may  be  quite  consistent  in  believing  that  one  of  ihaso  organs, 
faculty  with  which  it  is  cotmocled,  may  lie  ivoi;nded  and  impaired 
itbout  necessarily  inducing  any  diminution  ti  alteraiion  in  Ibo  function* 
40 
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of  IIm  oCiieri ;  tnd  u  he  Uunkt  it  prored,  that  two-ihirdt  of  the  hnim 
coottitiite  the  ornot  of  ibe  propetisities  and  ■entimentti  be  may  still  be 
qvtte  cooaittent  m  heliering  that  large  portions  of  these  two-thirds,  evei 
oa  both  sides,  may  be  injured  without  neceasarily  disturbing,  in  any  high 
degfoe,  the  intiUeetual  operations  carried  on  by  the  remaining  sound  thi^, 
which  he  has  previously  ascertained  to  constitute  the  organs  of  the  tn/«^ 
UUmmI  faculties.  But  the  opponent,  who  belieres  in  the  unity  of  the 
bnun,  is  rery  differently  circumstanced,  and  can  no  more  account  for  the 
intellect  continuing  unimpaired,  after  the  destruction  of  an^  part,  than  he 
could  for  sight  remaining  unaffected  by  disease  or  destruction  of  the  eye. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  consistency  of  those  pbiloeophers  who, 
like  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  one  page  gravely  doubt  whether  the  brain  has  not  been 
altotfether  destroyed,  without  loss  of  mental  faculties  ;  and  yet  in  anothei 
deeStre  that  they  consider,  as  he  does,  "  these  medical  facu  as  almost 
deoMinstrating  that  the  brain  is  the  tfu/ncmen/,  not  the  cause,  of  the  rea- 
sooiog  powers  V*  We,  too,  consider  the  brain  as  the  instrument  of  th« 
menial  focolties ;  but  we  are  not  so  inconsistent  as  to  soppoee  that  it  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  manifestations  of  these  fsculties,  whethet 
that  instrument  be  a  whole  or  a  broken  one,  or  have  even  altogether  ceased 
to  exist.  We  farther  consider  that  Pbrenolo^,  so  far  from  having  any- 
thing to  fear  from  these  **  medical  facu,*'  derives  additional  confirmation 
from  them,  since  it  is  upon  phrenological  principles  alone  that  they  are 
either  explicable  or  consistent  with  any  of  the  known  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  in  aoeh  circumstances  that  the  new  science  rises  so  far  superior  to  any 
theonr  of  the  mind  hitherto  invented ;  and  it  can  only  be  mm  its  being 
founded  on  the  solid  baaia  of  truth,  that  it  is  ever  so  beautifully  and  simplv 
consistent  with  the  observed  phenomena  of  mind,  alike  in  a  state  of  health 
and  of  disease. 

I  proceed,  before  concluding  the  subject,  (being  in  some  measure  con* 
nected  with  the  present  essay |)  to  make  a  few  obMrvations  on  a  mode  of 
inteedgating  the  functions  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain,  proposed 
by  that  excellent  surgeon,  Sir  £.  Home,*  and  differing  widely  fron^  that 
in  use  among  the  phrenologists.  **  The  various  attempts,'*  says  he,  **  which 
have  been  made  to  procure  accurate  information  respecting  the  functiont 
that  belong  to  individual  portions  of  the  human  brain  having  been  attended 
with  very  little  success,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  were  anatomical  sur- 
geons to  collect,  in  one  view,  all  the  appearances  they  had  met  with  in 
eases  of  injury  of  that  organ,  and  of  the  e&cta  tluit  such  injuries  produced 
npon  its  functions,  a  body  of  evidence  might  be  formedi  that  would  mate 
nally  advance  this  highly  important  investigation." 

As  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  still  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  most  pro- 
mising and  philosophical  that  has  yet  been  tried,  and  as  such  is  recommended 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  it  is  really 
able  to  effect.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  original  discovery,  although  it  may  be  usefully  employed  to  procure 
additional  information,  after  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  have  been  ascertained  by  other  means. 

The  defects  of  this  mode  of  investigation  are,  Is/,  That,  so  long  as  we 
remain  unacquainted  with  the  situation  and  limits  of  the  different  cerebral 
organs,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  whether,  in  any  given  case, 
one  only,  or  several,  are  implicated  ;  and  also,  whether  the  destruction 
of  any  ortnn  is  partial  or  complete. 

2d/y,  Inat,  so  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  number  and  functiona 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  of  the  effects  of  their  various  combinations  with 
each  other,  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  decide,  in  any  case,  what  parti- 
e«lar  faculty  or  quality  of  mind  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed.    Some 
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faculties,  for  instance,  require  the  presence  of  such  external  objects  foi 
their  operation  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  chambers  of  the  sicic  or  in 
the  wards  of  an  hospital ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  power  may 
be  altogether  destroyed,  and  yet  i(s  absence  may  not  even  be  suspected 
by  the  surgeon  or  bis  attendants,  who  never  were  aware  of  its  existence 
as  an  independent  faculty,  even  when  the  brain  was  eatire. 

3dly,  That  the  complex  and  delicate  structure  of  the  brain  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  injure  or  destroy  one  part,  with- 
out the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  functions  which  they  perform,  partici- 
pating in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Thus,  Professor  Rolando,  of  Turin, 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  func> 
tions  of  the  brain,  in  speaking  of  mutilations  which  he  had  performed  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  functions  of  a  particular  part  of  that  organ  in  the 
lower  animals,  complains  of  this  as  an  almost  unsurmountable  obstacle. 
**  I  have  made,"  says  he,  "innumerable  experiments  to  discover  the  results 
of  injuries  done  to  the  bigeminal  tubercles,  and  the  parts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  optic  thalami,  but  I  have  rarely  obtained  consistent  results ; 
which  is  not  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  interlacing  of  the 
numerous  medullary  fibres  which  meet  in  these  parts ;  for,  as  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  know  what  bundles  of  fibre%  have  been  affected  in  these 
operations,  we  cannot  tlraw  clear  and  precise  conclusions  where  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  result."  If  this  holds  true  with  regard  to  mutilations 
performed  with  every  precaution  to  avoid  wounding  other  parts,  and  under 
every  advantage  which  an  acquaintance  with  anatomy  can  afford,  it  cer* 
tainly  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  injuries,  the  results  of  accidental  and 
unguided  violence. 

Lastly f  That,  from  the  mere  aspect  of  tbe  wound,  we  are  never  certain 
of  the  precise  extent  of  the  injury  done  to  the  brain  ;  and,  consequently, 
can  never  positively  refer  the  phenomena  to  an  affection  of  any  particular 
part,  and  of  it  alone.  One  injury,  for  instance,  apparently* of  the  very 
slightest  nature,  often  produces  the  most  serious  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  disturbance  of  the  whole  mind  ;  while  another,  in  appearance  much 
more  severe,  is  productive  of  liitle  inconvenience.  In  the  former  the 
effects  of  the  violence  seem  to  extend  either  immediately  or  from  sym- 
pathy over  the  whole  brain,  or,  at  least,  much  farther  than  its  external  or 
visible  seat ;  while  in  the  latter  the  affection  is  more  strictly  of  a  local 
nature  ;  and  thus  the  results  obtained  in  one  case  are  often  entirely  nega« 
iived  by  those  obtained  in  another. 

In  accordance  with,  and  in  corroboration  of,  the  opinion  which  I  have 
here  ventured  to  express,  as  to  the  total  inadequacy  of  this  mode  of  inves- 
tigation for  the  purposes  of  original  discovery,  I  would  ask  no  better  au- 
thority than  Sir  £.  Home  himself  For  although,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
accuracy,  he  confines  himself  to  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own 
immediate  notice,  and  although  these  must  have  been  observed  with  a 
view  specially  to  this  inquiry,  yet  his  own  essay  on  this  subject  affords 
the  most  convincing  proof  and  apposite  illustration  of  all  the  defects  of 
the  mode  which  it  is  written  to  recommend.  The  first  things,  for  example, 
that  strike  the  reader  on  referring  to  it  are,  Ist,  That,  out  of  the  ten 
classes  into  which  the  cases  are  purposely  divided  by  Sir  Everard,  no  less 
than  seven  (1.  Undue  pressure  of  water  on  the  brain,  2.  Concussion  of 
the  brain,  3.  Preternaturally  dilated  or  diseased  bloodvessels  of  the  brain, 
4.  Extravasated  blood,  6.  Formation  of  pus,  6.  Depression  or  thickening 
of  parts  of  the  skull,  7.  Pressure  from  tumours)  resolve  themselves  into 
affections,  in  which  the  totality  of  the  brain  is,  in  some  way  or  another, 
concerned ;  2(2,  That  in  one  (viz.,  8.  Injury  of  the  medulla  spinalis)  the 
entire  brain  ts  unaffected ;  and,  Zdly^  That  in  two  only  (9.  Injury  to  the 
substance  of  the  brain  ;  and,  10.  Alternation  of  structure)  is  the  affection 
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geDettlljr  confined  to  individual  portions  of  that  orgmn  ;  although  in  yfloy 
many  inatancei,  even  in  these  two  classes,  it  extends  over  the  whole  brain. 
From  his  own  statement,  then,  ihe  reader  would  natarally  anticipate  a 
priorif  that  the  effects  resulting  from  most  of  these  injuries  would  be  such 
as  are  known  to  indicate  derangement,  not  of  one,  or  of  several,  but  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  brain  ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  could  not,  by  an^ 
possibility,  lead  to  the  discovery  wished  for,  of  the  functions  of  its  ind*- 
tidual  portions.  Accordingly,  Sir  Everard  himself  informs  us  that  the 
effects  produced  were,  deUrium,  convulsions,  eoma^  apoplexy,  sickness^ 
watching,  and  the  like,  and  not  lesion  of  any  particular  faculty  or  of  any 
individual  function.  In  one  or  two  instances,  indeed,  the  state  of  ^e 
memory  and  of  the  external  senses  is  mentioned,  but  without  being  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  specific  injury.  The  reviewer  himself,  with  every 
wish  to  be  pleased  with  Sir  £verard*s  method,  is  constrained  to  say,  that 
the  results  obtained  in  this  manner  are  so  vague  and  contradictory,  that 
they  '*  serve  only  to  confirm  what  had  already  perhaps  been  sufficiently 
made  out  by  the  authors  we  have  named  ;  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
uniformity  either  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  the  symptoms  which  accompsnv 
diseases  of  the  bram."  And  in  this  sentiment  I  cordially  concur  with 
him,  in  so  far  as  regards  violent  injuries.  . 

To  render  the  results  obtained,  either  from  observing  the  effects  ol 
cerebral  injuries  in  man,  or  from  the  performance  of  mutUatious  upon  the 
brains  of  animals,  at  all  valuable  in  illustrating  the  cerebral  physiology,  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
faculties  which  they  subserve,  has  been  already  shown  to  be  an  indispen* 
sable  requisite  ;  and  if  we  suppose  these  to  have  been  accurately  ascer* 
tained  by  other  means,  then  the  facility  of  making  interesting  and  precise 
physioloffical  and  pathological  observations  is  so  greatly  increased,  that 
much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained,  especially  iu  some  individual 
cases,  in  the  last-mentioned  two  classes  of  Sir  E.  Home.  But  without 
this  preliminary  knowledge  to  guide  us  in  our  observations,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  precise  or  practical  can  be  got  at. 

If  an  injury  of  the  cerebellum,  for  example,  or  of  part  of  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  occurs  to  a  philosopher,  who  is  firmly  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  *'  that  the  whole  brain  is  engaged  in  every  act  of  thought,'*  and 
that  no  part  of  it  is  appropriated  to  the  manifestations  of  any  of  the  pro- 
pensities or  sentiments,  what  inference  can  he  draw  as  to  the  function, 
upon  finding  no  intellectual  faculty  with  which  he  is  acquainted  impaired 
or  wanting  1  He  cannot  consistently  investigate  the  state  of  the  propen- 
sities, and  refer  any  irregularities  among  them  to  the  injury  susuined ; 
because  these  are  not  intellectual  faculties,  and,  according  to  him,  have  no 
connexion  with  the  brain.  He  remains  of  necessity  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever.  But  let  such  a  case  occur  to  a  phrenologist,  or  to  him  who  has 
ascertained,  by  previous  observation,  the  uses  of  the  part,  it  is  evident  that, 
although  he  could  not,  any  more  than  the  philosopher,  infer  the  function 
from  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms  alone,  yet,  having  discovered  it 
by  other  means,  he  comes  to  the  injury  fully  competent  to  judge  whether 
his  former  observations  are  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the  phenomena  now 
before  him.  It  is  only  when  in  possession  of  this  previous  qualification 
that  we  can  derive  any  advantage  from  such  cases  in  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  mind. 

That  the  philosopher,  with  such  views,  could  never  have  been  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  connexion  between  certain  parts  of  the  brain  and  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  by  the  mere  observation  of  their  injuries,  is 
proved  by  wounds  of  these  parts  having  been  actually  attended  with 
symptoms  corresponding  to  their  phrenological  functions,  and  neither  him 
nor  the  anatomical  surgeon  having  drawn  any  such  inference.    Wounds 
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H  of  ihe  CBrcbBllum,  for  inBlKtice,  have  forcei!  ihemaelvca  upon 
i,  where  tha  seiuiI  propenBilji  was  eitinguiahed  by  losa  of  8ub- 
i[  pretErnalurallf  excited  by  the  ■ubBeqaent  inHammalOTj  aclioii ; 
le  drew  Ihe  inrerence  thai  (he  cerebellum  was  tho  otgan  of 
>  The  temper  and  moral  seatimeala  have  also  bean  entirely 
changed,  in  conseqaenca  of  certain  injuriei  of  Ibe  brain,  while  the  intel- 
lect remained  unimpaired  ;  and  no  one  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
patU  affected  were  die  orgatia  of  theee  eetnimenls.  Not  would  they  hsvo 
been  warianted  in  doing  90,  because  instances  of  injury  confined  so 
entirely  to  one  part  as  to  affec:  its  function,  without  baring  any  inHuence 
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II  In  the  Introduction  to  ibia  work  it  is  observed,  that,  "in  surveying 
i^iiloaophers,  wo  perceive, _firtl.  That  no  account  is  given  of  the  influence 
of  the  mateiLiI  organs  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mental  powers  ;  that 
the  ptogiess  of  Ihs  mind  from  youth  to  age,  and  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
dieamiiig,  idiocy,  and  jneaniiy,  are  left  uneiplained  or  nnaccounled  for  : 
Mccondly,  That  the  eiistence  and  functians  of  some  of  the  moat  important 
primitive  faculties  are  still  in  dispute  ;  and,  thirdly,  That  no  light  whsi- 
evar  has  been  thrown  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  combinations  of  Ihe 
primitive  powers  in  different  deg;rees  of  lelalive  proportion.  It  is,  wiib 
great  truth,  therefore,  that  Monsieur  De  Bonald,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
observes,  that  "diversity  of  doctrine  hag  increased,  from  age  to  age,  with 
the  number  of  masters  and  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  ;  and  Europe, 
whieh  at  present  possesses  lihrarios  filled  with  pliilosophical  works,  and 
which  reckons  up  almost  as  many  philosophers  as  writers  ;  poor  in  the 
midst  of  so  mnch  liches,  and  uncertain,  with  the  aid  of  all  its  guides, 
which  road  it  should  follow  ;  Europe,  (he  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  lights 

»^  the  world,  has  jet  its  pAifmopfty  only  in  eipactation." 
May  I  hope  that  Phrenology  will  now  appear  to  the  attentive  reader 
Salculsled  to  snpply  the  deficiency  here  pointed  out,  and  to  furnish  Europe, 
|M  last,  with  the  Philosophy  so  long  in  expectation  1 
Hitherto  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gall  hav«  bean  little  known  to  (ho  Bri(isb 
public,  except  through  the  medium  of  hostile  reviews  ;  and  the  moat  un- 
measured ridicule  and  ^use  have  been  poured  out  against  (hem,  as  if  they 
were  a  disgrace  to  tlie  century  in  which  (hey  were  produced  :  his  fellow- 
labourer,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  baa  sustained  an  equal  share  of  this  unmerited 
storm.  In  preparing  the  present  volume  for  the  press,  I  have  dravra 
largely  from  the  works  of  both  of  these  founders  of  the  science  ;  in  many 
instances  I  have  compared  their  statements  of  fact  with  na(ure,  sifted 
their  arguments,  and  weighed  deliberately  (heir  conclusions  1  and  I  now 
feel  it  an  imperatiia  duty  to  state,  that  the  present  generation  has,  in  ja;/ 
humble  judgment,  reacted,  in  their  cases,  (he  scenes  which  have  attached 
BO  deep  a  stigma  to  Ihe  ages  of  Galileo  and  Harvey.  The  discoveries  of 
-  Wepferus's  Hiiloria  ApBplcciiamim .  edit.  1T34,  p.  497.  AIageQdie'4 
Jounaldt  Phyiologi,  for  April  and  Alifiist,  1822 ;  also  jM<d.VaI  HepMifBty, 
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the  revolution  of  the  globe  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  were  eplendid 
displays  of  genius,  interesting  and  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  bat  their  results, 
compared  with  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow  from  Dr. 
Gairs  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  (embracing,  as  it  does,  tbf 
true  theory  of  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man,) 
sink  into  relative  insignificance.  Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
real  nature  and  ultimate  effects  of  Dr.  Gall's  discovery  shall  be  fully 
recojpised,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  posterity  will  manifest  as  eaget 
a  desire  to  render  honour  to  his  memory,  as  his  contemporaries  bava  abown 
to  treat  himself  with  indignity  and  contempt. .  If  the  present  wmk  shall 
tend  in  any  degree  to  rouse  the  public  attention  to  his  merits,  and  toaxcite 
the  philosophers  of  England  to  do  him  justice  ere  he  die,  it  will  accom- 
plish one  great  end  of  its  publication.  Let  them  at  last  lay  aside  the 
prejudice  which  has  so  long  kept  them  back  from  looking  with  their  own 
eyes  into  his  works,  and  from  appealing,  with  the  lights  which  he  affords, 
to  Nature,  as  the  standard  by  which  to  try  the  ments  of  his  pretensions. 
If  they  will  examine,  they  will  find  that  a  fortunate  thought  opened  up  to 
him  a  vast  region  of  discovery,  and  that  he  has  displayed  gigantic  powers 
in  prosecuting  it  to  its  results ;  that,  instead  of  being  an  igporant  pretender 
to  knowledge,  he  is  a  man  of  profound  and  solid  erudition ;  that,  so  far 
from  being  a  reckless  theorist,  he  is  the  most  stubborn  adherent  to'  fact 
that  has  perhaps  ever  appeared  in  the  annals  of  inductive  philosophy ; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  characterized  by  a  weak  onderstanding  and 
bewildered  imsgination,  he  manifests  an  intellect  at  once  profound,  regu- 
lated, and  comprehensive. 

Dr.  SpuTzhemi*s  works  and  lectures  have  rendered  him  better  known  in 
this  country,  and  the  force  of  truth  has  for  some  years  be^n  operating  in 
his  &voar.  No  reviewer  would  now  reckon  it  creditable  to  use  the  terms 
so  unceremoniously  applied  to  him  in  1815 ;  but  a  great  debt  of  respect 
and  gratitude  remains  to  be  paid  by  Britain  and  the  world  to  Dr.  Sporz- 
heim.  He  is  second  in  fortune  rather  than  in  merit  to  Dr.  Gall.  The 
great  discovery  of  Phrenology  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  latter ;  but 
to  Dr.  Sporzheim  is  due  the  praise  of  early  appreciating  its  importance, 
and  of  fearlessly  dedicating  his  life  to  the  enlargement  of  its  boundaries 
and  the  dissemination  of  its  principles,  at  a  time  when  neither  honour  nor 
emolument,  but  on  the  contrary  obloquy  and  censure,  were  bestowed  on 
its  adherents.  In  admiring  the  science  as  it  now  appears,  it  becomes  us 
to  recollect,  that  we  owe  much  of  its  excellence  and  interest  to  this  gifted 
individual.  He  has  enriched  it  with  the  most  valuable  anatomicu  dis- 
coveries, ascertained  the  functions  of  several  highly  important  organs,  shed 
over  it  the  lights  of  a  refined  analytic  philosophy,  and  pointed  out  the 
most  important  fields  of  iyt  application.  With  profound  gratitude  and 
respoct,  therefore,  I  acknowledge  mjself  indebtea  to  him  for  the  greatest 
gift  which  it  was  possible  for  one  individual  to  confer  on  another — a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Philosophy  of  Man. 

To  my  excellent  friends,  also,  the  Reverend  David  Welsh,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Lyon,  and  Chr.  Andrew  Combe,  fellow-labobrers  with 
me  in  Phrenology,  I  owe  many  obligations.  In  availing  myself  freely  of 
the  lights  which  they  have  struck  out,  it  has  been  my  constant  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  source  of  my  information ;  but  if,  amid  the  habitual  in- 
terchange of  ideas  with  which  they  have  honoured  me,  their  discoveries 
have,  in  any  instance,  been  amalgamated  with  my  own  thoughts,  and  their 
authors  forgotten,  I  solicit  their  forgiveness,  assuring  them  that  inadver- 
tency alone  has  been  the  cause  of  any  such  mistakes. 

Edimbitkoh,  October^  1825. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

SiircB  ))ie  ibregoing  oliseiiratioos  were  written,  Dr.  Oall  has  been 
Kumbered  with  the  dead.  Like  many  other  benefactora  of  mankindt  be 
haa  died  without  hia  merita  being  acknowledged,  or  hia  diacover iea  re- 
warded,  by  the  **  great  in  titerature  and  acience"  of  hia  own  age ;  but  he 
poaaeaaed  the  conacioatneaa  of  having  preaented  to  the  world  one  of  the 
meet  valuable  discoveriea  that  ever  graced  the  annala  of  philosophy,  and 
enjoy^  the  delight  of  havin|^  opened  up  to  mankind  a  career  of  improve- 
meaty  phyaical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  to  which  the  boldeat  imaffmation 
can  at  preaent  preacribe  no  limita.  Thia  appeara  to  be  the  rewaid  which 
Providence  aaaigna  to  men  eminently  gifted  with  intellectual  auperiority  ; 
and  we  may  presume  that  it  ia  wiaely  suited  to  their  nature.  A  great  duty 
remaina  for  posterity  to  perform  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gall,  and  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  amply  discharged. 

It  ^ves  ine  the  greateat  aatiafaction  to  renew,  after  five  yeara*  additional 
experience,  the  acknowledgment  of  my  highest  gratitude  and  esteem  for 
Dr.  Spurzheim ;  and  to  ezpresa  my  earnest  wiah  thai  Britain  .may»  by 
auitabte  encouragement,  retain  him  permanently  to  beraelf. 

EmuMvmoUfCkiober,  I8d0» 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

It  18  painful  in  no  ordinary  deg^ree  now  to  apeak  of  Dr.  Spurzheim 
m  the  paat  tenae ;  but,  aince  the  third  edition  of  thia  work  waa  printed,  he 
too  haa  been  nurabered  with  the  dead.  He  died  at  Boaton,  U.  S.,  on  the 
lOib  of  November,  1882,  while  sealoualy  engaged  in  communicatmg  the 
invaluable  trutha  of  Phrenology  to  a  people  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  doctrine,  and  of  the  man  who  came  among  them  to  teach  it.  The 
eitizena  of  Boston,  and  of  the  United  Statea  generally,  juatly  appreciated 
the  talents  and  moral  worth  of  thia  moat  excellent  philosopher.  They 
honoured  him  while  alive,  gave  him  a  public  funeral,  and  erected  a  beau- 
tifully appropriate  monument  to  his  memory  in  Auburn  Cemetery.  In 
expressing  my  heartfelt  sorrow  for  his  loss,  I  render  a  aincere  tribute  of 
respect  and  gratitude  to  them  for  the  kindneaa  with  which  they  received 
him,  and  the  honour  with  which  they  epabr***M  his  mortal  remains. 

EniNBUKaH,  Zist  October^  1886. 
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A  yoong  man  who  had  received  a  considerable  wound  near  the  temporal  bone 
was  trepanned  by  Acre!.  When  cured,  he  felt  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
steal,  although  formerly  no  such  disposition  had  existed :  Acrel  procured  his 
liberation  from  prison  by  attributing  this  troublesome  inclination  to  tiie 
effects  of  tho  wound.* — There  is  in  Dr.  GaU's  collection  a  cast  of  the  head 
of  a  relative  of  his  own,  whose  brain  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  tile  :  before 
the  accident  this  person  was  good-natured,  pacific,  and  regular  in  his  habits, 
but  afterward  became  eccentric,  quarrelsome,  and  apt  to  fly  into  a  passion 
at  the  slightest  cx>ntradictinn.t — Mr.  Hood,  of  Kilmarnock,  has  published  simi- 
lar  cases.  A  man  was  waylaid  and  struck  severely  on  the  head  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  which  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth  mto  his  brain  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  left  organ  of  Cautiousness ;  subsequently  to  this  he  manifested  an 
unusual  degree  of  timidity.  Another  individual  had  his  skull  fractured  by 
falling  frora^a  stage-coach,  the  iniuiy  extending  over  the  organs  of  Destruc- 
tiveness  and  Combativeness ;  and  his  temper  in  consequence  became  more 
irritable  than  before.^  Little  is  yet  known  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  injuries  produced  these  effects. 

No.n. 

Text,  pages  106,  180,  and  238. 

Objectiotts  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Classification  of  the  Mental  Faculties. 
By  Robert  Cox. — Abridged  from  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  x.« 
p.  154. 

Every  mental  faculty  is  capable  of  acting  in  various  forms  ;  in  other  words, 
it  may  exist  in  different  states,  each  giving  rise  to  a  distinct  variety  of  con« 
sciousness— a  distinct  affection  of  the  mind.^  The  sense  of  feeling,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  the  fundamental  faculties,  but  the  consciousness  resulting 
from  its  activity  is  modified  according  to  the  particular  state  in  which  its 
organs  happen  to  be,  from  the  influence  of  some  external  or  internal  cause. 
Thus,  when  we  hold  our  fingers  near  the  fire,  the  sensation  of  heat  arises, 
and  Uiis  is  one  affection  or  mode  of  action  of  the  faculty.  If  we  prick  the 
skin  with  a  needle,  the  affection  is  that  of  pain  :  tickle  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  sensation  of  itching  follows  :  dip  the  hands  into  melting  snow,  and 
the  sensation  of  cold  is  experienced.  Alt  these  affections,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  referrible  to  one  faculty  alone ;  they  are  modes  of  action  of  a  single  power. 

The  affections  or  modes  of  action  of  the  fundamental  powers  are  aivided 
by  Dr.  Spursheim  into  quaUiive  and  quantitive  affections ;  that  is  to  say,  first, 
those  which  differ  in  kind,  as  the  sensation  of  heat  differs  from  the  sen&alions 
of  pain,  cold,  and  itching ;  and,  secondly,  those  which  differ  in  intensity  or 
power.  The  sense  of  taste,  for  example,  is,  like  that  of  feeling,  subject  to 
modifications,  giving  rise  to  different  affections  or  states  of  consciousness. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  taken  into  the  month,  the  affection 
is  that  of  sweetness,  bitterness,  sourness,  acritude,  and  so  on.  These  are 
quaUtivs  affections  of  a  single  faculty-— affections  different  in  kind,  and  not 
merely  in  degree.  The  sense  of  smell,  in  like  manner,  is  modified  when  stimu 
lated  knr  different  odoriferous  substances ;  and  that  of  hearing  is  variously 
affected  by  different  sounds,  as  shrill,  grave,  creaking,  and  whistling.  So 
^bo  the  sentiments  ofpride  and  contempt  are  two  quuitive  affections  of  the 
tingla  faculty  of  Self-£steem. 

Th9  ipumiitivs  affiections  are  no  other  than  the  qualitive  existing  at  different 
points  in  ths  leale  of  intensity,  quantity,  or  power ;  a  single  qualitive  affec- 
tion often  receiving  different  names^  according  to  its  degree  of  force.  Thus, 
one  |ODonl  qualitiTe  affection  receives  at  various  points  in  the  scale  of  in- 
Immnr  the  names  of  Telleity*  desire,  longing,  and  pas«ion ;  one  eeneral  quali- 
l|f«  ubetion  of  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of  Approbation  is  called  at  a  certa  in 
point  plsastfre,  at  another  joy,  and  at  a  third  ecstasy ;  while  another  general 

*  dalU  i'f  450  t  PAtm.  /onrift.,  vii.,  33.  t  lb.,  ii.,  75,  et  aeq. 

[  OBploy  tho  word  affwcUan  as  it  is  used  by  Dr.  Spursheim,  **  solely  ac- 

taf  to  Its  etymology,  to  indicate  the  different  states  of  being  affected  of 

.BadsBentBi  powers.**    See  his  PhUosophieal  FrincMew  of  Fhrtnology, 

^     >a  this  wtide  the  last  (American)  editions  of  Dr.  B^tiioA\\BL%^^^«uk 
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qoalittye  aJecUon  of  the  same  faeulties  if  tenned  on  one  occasion  pain,  oa 
anotber  grief,  and  on  a  third  wretchedness  or  misery.  The  special  qualitiye 
affection  of  Cautiousness  called  fev  inclodes  the  qaantitive  affeciions  of 
irariness,  apprehension,  anxiety,  terror,  and  panic. 

It  happens  with  many  of  the  faculties  that  their  affections  are  of  two  kinds : 
Uf,  an  incUnation  or  propensity  to  act  in  a  particular  way ;  and,  2dly,  certaia 
tmoiiotu  or  sentiments  which  accompany,  but  are  easily  distinguishable  from, 
propensity.  Thus,  one  affection  of  Acquisitiveness  is  an  inclination  to  take 
possession  of  property  and  to  hoard  it  up,  while  another  is  the  sentiment  of 
greed.  Self-Esteem  is  the  source  of  an  inclination  to  wield  authority,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  emotion  which  its  name  denotes,  including  the  various 
quantitive  affeetions  of  self-satisfaction,  self-reliance,  self-importance,  pride, 
and  oTerweening  arrogance.  Contempt,  which  is  a  qualitire  affection  of  the 
same  faculty,  falls,  like  the  emotion  named  self-esteem,  within  the  second  or 
sentimental  class  of  affections.  Upon  the  existence  of  these  two  kinds  of 
affections  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  founded  an  important  part  of  his  classification. 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  agree  in  dividing  the  mental  faculties  into  two  gieat 
orders,  the  first  comprehending  what  are  termed  the  dispositions,  and  the 
second  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  This  division  has  been  recognised, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  under  the  naibes  of  soul  and  spirit,  {fdame  et 
Vemriit)  will  and  understanding,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  heart 
and  head.  Dr.  Spurzheim  calls  the  former  the,^»eitii^  or  elective  faadtiet  ^ 
of  which,  says  he,  **  the  essential  nature  is  to  feel  emotions  ;"t  and  the  latter 
the  intelUdualfacuUieSy  whose  **  essentiaJ  nature  is  to  procure  knowledge."! 
To  the  designation  intelteetual  faeuUiem  it  appears  impossible  to  object ;  but 
as  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  emotions  are  peculiar  to  the  faculties  called 
affective,  the  use  of  that  term,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  seems  to  be  im- 
proper.  In  fact,  many  general  emotions  are  modes  of  action  of  the  intellec- 
iual  as  well  as  of  the  affective  powers.  Every  faculty,  without  exception', 
iesires^  and  what  is  desire  but  an  emotion?  Every  (acuity  experiences 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  are  not  these  emotions  7  Take  the  sense  of  taste  as 
an  example.  This,  being  an  intellectual  faculty,  experiences,  according  to 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  no  emotion ;  but,  as  Dr.  Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  has  already 
inquired,  **  when  we  sit  down,  delighting  in  the  dainties  of  a  well-stored  taU>le, 
IB  not  then  the  working  of  the  sense  wholly  affective  7*'^  I  propose,  therefore, 
CO  define  the  affective  faculties  as  those  of  which  the  essential  nature  is  to 
feel  emotions,  or  inclinations,  or  both,  but  which  do  not  procure  knowledge. 

Dr.  Spurzheim's  classification,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  **  Both  orders 
of  the  cerebral  functions,"  says  be,  **  may  be  subdivided  into  several  genera^ 
and  each  genus  into  several  species.  Some  affective  powers  produce  only 
desires,  inclinations,  or  instincts ;  1  denominate  them  by  the  general  title 
j^roperuUiea,  The  name  propensities,  then,  is  only  applied  to  indicate  internal 
impulses  which  invite  to  certain  actions .  They  correspond  with  the  instincts 
or  instinctive  powers  of  animals.  There  are  other  affective  faculties,"  he 
continues,  "  which  are  not  confined  to  inclination  alone,  but  have  something 
superadded  that  may  be  styled  sentimetU,  Self-Esteem,  for  instance,  produces 
a  certain  propensity  to  act ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  feels  another  emotion  or 
affection  which  is  not  merely  propensity." |l  The  affective  faeulties  named 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  propenntiet^  are  Amativeness,  Pbiloprogenitiveness,  In- 
babitiveness.  Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness,  and  Constructiveness  ;  those  which  he  calls  sentiments  wre 
Sf'lf-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  Cautiousness,  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
F/rranera,  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  MarvellousnMS,  Ideality,  Mirthftllness 
v#r  Gayness,  and  Imitation. 

To  Dr.  Spurzheim's  division  of  the  affective  faculties  into  propensities,  or 
mere  tendencies  to  certain  modes  of  action — and  sentiments,  which  are  pro- 

Kensities  with  emotions  superadded — I  offer  no  objection  except  that,  as  will 
e  shown  in  the  se()uel,  a  third  genus  ought  to  be  introduced.     But  when  the 
claims  of  the  individual  faculties  to  be  ranked  in  one  or  other  of  the  subdivi- 
sions are  narrowly  scrutinized,  I  fear  that  much  inaccuracy  becomes  apparent. 
Judging  from  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  powers 
of  the  mind,  the  whole  of  the  affective  faculties,  with  the  exception  of  only 

•  Phrenology,  p.  131.        f  PhU.  Prin.  of  Pkren.,  p.  48.        t  Ibid.,  Jk  52. 
^  Phren.  Jomm.,  iv.,  308.'  I)  Phrenology,  p.  131. 
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The  next  fiiculijr  ii  usually  neneil  Canbeiireneia  ;  hat,  fbr  reeeoDi  eUe- 
lere  publiahed,*  1  eonesirs  llist  OppoaiienBU  ia  a  more  iu:eunta  term, 
le  propensity  is  not  in  all  caars  n  tondcncy  to  fight,  but  ■  geocrel  inclioa- 
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■tnicUi^neli,  receicei  ■  name  only  when  it  ia  strong.  SlyneaeandsuapiciDD 
•re  sRinlioni  nf  this  faculty  in  ■  ante  of  rigoroua  actioo. 

Acquiaitivenesa  la  atendency  to  acquire  and  board  property.     Copiditjor 

cial  emotion  accompanies  lis  activity  ;  ho  that  it  ia  entitled  to  be  called  a 
propenaity  in  Dr.  Spurlheim'a  aenae  of  that  word. 
Self-Eiteem  >a  the  name  of  the  emotion  ariaing  from  the  organ  No.  10. 

higherinihsscaleofquaniitivs  aflectioneof  Ihefaculty.  The  correspond  log 
propenaily  ia  a  tendency  to  take  the  lead,  lo  eiprcise  authority,  to  ittenil  to 
self-inlerest  and  self-giBtiScation.  to  prefer  one's  self  toother  people. 

Love  of  Approbation  is  an  emotion  whicta  a*anmea  the  name  of  vanity 
when  in  eice»B.  It  seema  doubtful  whether  any  propensity  accompaniea  it. 
Shame  ia  an  affection  of  this  power. 

Cauiiouaneaa  ia  Ihc  emotion  ot  warinesii  and,  when  powerful,  of  fear. 
The  prapenaity  is  to  take  piecautiona  agiinat  danger. 


oliona  aMompanying  this  tendency  are  uou 

'         '  "         -  I  obey  these  in  authority,  an 

on  i«  wall  Fipresaed  by  the 

:»  Phmalegical  /mnul,  vol.  ii.,  p.  UT. 
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Fimmess  I  consider  to  be  a  tendency  to  persist  in  oondiiet,  opinion,  aaj 
purpose.    Uesolution  is  the  name  which  iu  emotion  receives. 

Conscientiousness  seems  to  be  a  propensity  to  give  every  man  his  due. 
The  emotion  is  the  sentiment  of  justice ;  and  the  actions  prompted  by  it  are 
honest,  candid,  just. 

Hope  is  a  mere  emotion,  unaccompanied  by  any  propensity.  It  can  hardly 
be  ssid  to  give  rise,  except  indirectly,  to  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  speculative 
manner.   Acquisitiveness,  modified  by  the  emotion  of  Hope,  appears  to  do  this. 

With  Ideality  no  propensity  appesrs  to  be  connected.  There  is  only  the 
lively  emotion  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 

Wonder  is  clearly  an  emotion,  but  whether  no  inclination  is  associated  with 
it  may  perhaps  be  doubted.    Is  it  not,  for  example,  a  propensity  to  exaggerate  ? 

The  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  is  accompanied  by  a  propensity  to  act  comi- 
eally.    Imitation  is  a  mere  propensity,  without  any  special  emotion  whatever. 

'I'his  concludes  the  list  of  the  affective  faculties.  If  we  take  the  guidance 
of  the  principle  by  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  led,  they  ought,  I  tbiak,  to  be 
divided  into  three  genera  instead  of  two — the  first  indnding  those  faculties 
which  give  rise  to  tendencies  as  well  as  emotions ;  the  second,  those  which 
are  tendencies  without  emotions ;  and  the  third,  those  which  are  emotions 
without  tendencies.  In  the  first  genus,  therefore,  we  ought  to  rank  Amative- 
Bess,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Opposiveness,  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Wonder,  and  MirUifulness  or  the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrous.  In  the  second  genus — that  of  tendencies  without 
emotions — i  would  place  Constructiveness  and  Imitation ;  and  in  the  third, 
comprehending  mere  emotions,  the  faculties  of  Hope  and  IdeaUty,  and  per- 
haps also  Love  of  Approbation.  Such  appears  to  be  the  classification  of^the 
affective  faculties,  on  Dr.  Spurzheim's  principle,  warranted  by  the  present 
state  of  phrenological  science. 

No  subdivision  of  the  intellectual  powers,  or  those  which  procure  know* 
ledge,  was  made  by  Dr.  Gall ;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  minutely  classified 
them.  "  They  may  be  subdivided,"  says  he,  **  into  four  genera.  The  first 
includes  the  functions  of  the  external  senses  and  of  voluntary  motion ;  the 
second,  those  faculties  which  make  man  and  animals  acquainted  with  exter 
nal  objects  and  their  physical  qualities ;  and  the  third,  the  functions  connect 
ed  with  the  knowledge  of  relation  between  objects  or  their  qualities — these 
three  genera  I  name  perceptive  faculties :  the  fourth  genus  comprises  the 
faculties  which  act  on  all  the  other  sensations  and  notions,  and  these  I  style 
reflective  faculties."*'  Respecting  the  first  and  last  of  these  genera  I  offer  no 
remarks.  The  second  includes  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Co- 
louring,  all  of  which,  except  Individuality,  seem  rightly  classified.  oThe  ex- 
ception of  Individuality  is  here  made  on  the  ground  that  nothing  but  the 
qualities  of  external  objects  is  perceptible,  and  that  by  these  alone  the 
existence  of  an  object  is  revealed  to  us ;  so  that  Individuality,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  no  quality,  cannot  be  said  to  "  perceive  "  at  all.  Its  essential 
nature  appears  to  be,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  expresses  it,  *'  to  produce  the  eoncep' 
tion  of  being  or  existence,  and  to  know  objeeta  in  their  individual  capacities."! 
In  describing  it.  Dr.  Spurzheim  studiously  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  per 
eeption  ;  he  speaks  only  of  conception,  knowledge,  and  cognition. 

Under  the  third  genus  of  intellectual  faculties — ^those  ^  which  perceive  the 
relations  of  external  objects" — Dr.  Spurzheim  ranges  Locality,  Order, 
Number,  Eventuality,  Time,  Tune,  and  Luiguage.  In  some  respects  he  is 
here  in  error.  Neither  Eveatuality,  Time,  nor  Language  is  cc^izant  of 
relations  of  external  objects ;  Tune  perceives  only  relations  of  sowMis  ;  and, 
accordin!!  to  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge,  Order  is  merely  (whiat  Dr. 
Spurzheim  calls  it)  a  "  disposition  to  arrange,"  and  desire  to  see  everything 
in  its  proper  place. 

In  his  Philoeophical  Principles,  and  Outlines  of  Phrenology,  Dr.  Spurzheim 
inconsistently  comprehends  the  second  and  third  genera  of  the  inteUectual 
faculties  in  one,  which  is  described  as  embracing  the  **  internal  senses  or 
perceptive  faculties  which  procure  knowledge  of  external  objects,  thf ir 
physical  qualities,  and  various  relations." 

*  Phrenology,  p.  131.  f  Mamud  ^Pkrenoh^  p.  ML 
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Text,  page  106. 

Names  and  Order  of  the  Mental  Faculties  adopied  by  Dr.  Gail. 


NO. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 

17. 

^18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23 

24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 


French. 


Instinct  de  la  generation. 
Amour  de  la  prog^niture. 

Attachement,  amiti^. 

Instinct  de  la  defense    de  so! 

mdme  et  de  sa  propri6t6. 
Instinct  camassier. 
Ruse,  finesse,  savoir-faire. 

Sentiment  de  la  propri6t6. 
Orgueil,  fiert^,  hauteur. 

Vanity,  ambition,  amour   de  la 

gloire. 
Circonspection,  pr^voyance. 


M^moire  des  choses,  mSmoire  des 
faits,  sens  des  choses,  ^uca 
bilit6,  perfectibility. 

Sens  des  localit6s,  sens  des  rap- 
ports de  Tespace. 

Memoire  des  personnes,  sens  des 
personnes. 

Sens  des  mots,  sens  des  noms, 
m^moire  des  mots,  m^moire 
yerbale.  * 

Sens  du  langage  de  parole,  talent 
de  la  philMogie,  dec. 


Sens  des  rapports  des  couleurs, 

talent  de  la  peinture. 
Sens  des  rai>ports  des  tons,  talent 

de  la  mllsique. 
Sens  des  rapports  des  nombres. 

Sens  de  m^chanique,  sens  de  con 
struction,  talent  de  i'architec 
ture. 

Sagacity  comparative. 


Vergleichender 
scharfstnn. 

EIrorit  metaphysiqae,  profondeuriMetaphysischer 
a'esprit. 

Esprit  caustique,  esprit  de  saillie. 

Talent  po6tique. 

Bonte>   bienveillance,    douceur, 
compassion,  &c. 

Facult^  d'imiter,  mimique. 

Sentiment  religieux.  . 

Fermet6,  Constance,  perseve- 
rance. 


German. 


Zeugun^strieb. 
Jun^enhebe, 
Kmderliebe. 

Afuth,  Raufsinn. 

Wurgsinn. 

List,    Schlauheit, 

Klugheit. 
Bigenthumsinn. 
Stolz,  Hochmuth, 

Herschsucht. 
Eitelkeit,   Ruhm 

sucht,  Ehr^eitz. 
Behutsamkeit, 

Yorsieht,    Vor- 

sichtigkeit. 
SachgedoBchtniss, 

Erziehungs- 

Fcehigkeit. 
Ortsinn,  Raum- 

sinn. 
Personen-sinn. 

Wort-Gedoecht- 
niss. 

Sprach-For- 
chungs-sinn. 


Farben-sinn. 
Ton-sinn. 


Kunst-sinn,  Bau- 
sinn. 


Tief-sinn. 
Witz. 

Dichter-Geist 
Gutmcethigkeit, 

Mitleiden,  &c. 


I 


English 

Names  given  by 

Dr.  Spvrzheim. 


Amativeness. 
Philoprogeuitive- 

ness. 
Adhesiveness. 
Combativeness. 

Destructiveness. 
Secretiveness. 

Acquisitiveness. 
Self-Esteem. 

Love  of  Approba- 
tion. 
Cautiousness. 


Eventuality    and 
Individuality. 

Locality. 

Form. 

Language. 

Held  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim  to  be 
included  in  the 
last  organ. 

Co&jiiring. 

Tune. 

Number. 
Constructiveness. 

Comparison. 

Causality. 

Wit. 

Ideality. 

Benevolence. 

Imitation. 

Veneration. 

Firmness. 
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NAMES  AND  ORDER  OF  THE  ORGANS, 

ACCOBOINO  TO  THB   CLAtSIftCATION  IN  THK   riBBT  AV^  SCGOMD   BDl' 

or  THIS  WOBK. 

Order  I.— FEELINGS. 
Genoa  I.— Pbopbnbities. 

1.  Amativeness.  6.  Dettractireness. 

2.  PbiloprogeiutiTenesB.  Appetite  for  Food 

3.  Coneentratireness.  7.  ConstructiTeneBS. 
i.  Adhesiveness.  8.  AcquisitiTeness. 
A.  CombatiTeness.  9.  SecretiyeaesB. 

GenoB  II. — Sentimbntb. 
1.  ScntimtntM  cammon  to  Man  and  Lower  AmnuiU, 

10.  Self-Esteem.  12.  Cautioasness. 

11.  Lore  of  Approbation.  13-  Benefolence. 

3.  SeniimenU  proper  to  Man. 

14.  Veneration.  Wonder. 

15.  Hope.  17.  ConscientiousnesB, 

16.  Ideality.  18.  Firmness. 

Order  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

Genus  I.— Extbbnal  Sbnsbs. 

Feeling  or  Touch.  Hearing. 

Taste.  Sight. 

SmeU. 

Genua  II. — Intbllbctual  Facultibb  which  pbbcbitb  Ezibtbnoi. 

19.  IndiTiduality.  21.  Size. 

Upper  Individuality.  22.  Weight. 

Lower  Individuality.  23.  Colouring. 

20.  Form. 

Qenos  III. — Intellbotoal  Faoultibb  which  pbbcbitb  tbb  bblatiorb 

OP  EXTBBNAL  OBJECTS. 

24.  Locality.  27.  Nomber. 

25.  Order.  2a  Tone. 

26.  Time.  29.  Language. 

Genus  IV. — Rbflbctino  Faculties. 

30.  Comparison.  32.  Wit. 

31.  Causality.  33.  Jmitatifin. 


No.  IV. 

Text,  page  448. 

DOCUMENTS  laid  be/ore  the  Right  Honourable  Lard  Glenelg,  Secretary 

for  the  Colonies. 

Rbpbbsbntation  sent  by  Sib  Gxobob  S.  Mackbnzib,  Bart.,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Lobd  Glbmblo,  Secretaiy  for  the  Colonies — in  reforence  to 
convicts  sent  to  New  South  Wales.    February,  1836. 

The  recent  atrocities  that  have  occurred  in  New  South  Wales  are  proofs 
that  there  is  mismanagement  somewhere,  and  that  caution  is  indispensable 
for  the  future.  But  the  manner  in  which  that  caution  is  to  be  exercised  in- 
volves questions  of  much  importance,  perhaps  of  difficulty.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  caution  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  directed  to  the  convicts.  At 
present  they  are  shipped  off,  and  distributed  to  the  settlers,  without  the  least 
regard  to  their  character  or  history.  A  man  or  a  woman,  found  guilty  of  an 
ofience,  is  deemed  an  object  of  punishment,  whether  the  individual  have  scicnt 
previous  life  in  crime,  or  has  been  driven  by  hard  necessity  unwillingly  to 
commit  it.    To  bring  back  a  person  condemned  by  the  law  to  a  course  of 
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indastrious  and  honest  habits,  by  means  suited  to  the  liatural  character  and 
dispositions,  is  a  thing  never  thought  of.  Punishment  is  most  i^norantly 
deemed  a  universal  panacea  for  criminal  propensities,  and  degradation  is  es- 
teemed the  fitting  means  to  restore  a  human  being  to  self-respect,  and  to  in- 
spire  an  inclination  toward  good  conduct.  Such  ideas,  though  they  lead  to 
practice  that  has  for  ages  been  condemned  by  its  results,  arise  out  of  ignorance 
of  the  human  constitution ;  and  until  that  ignorance  shall  have  been  dispelled 
from  the  minds  of  rulers,  and  its  place  filled  up  by  an  extended  view  of  the 
actual  constitution  of  man,  error  must  continue  to  direct  their  measures  in  the 
fiighway  to  evil.  To  be  able  to  legislate  for  man  implies  a  knowlec^e  of 
nan.  but  in  the  case  which  is  now  specially  adverted  to,  that  knowledge  is 
entirely  absent.  In  a  short  address,  as  this  must  be,  it  is  impossible  to  point 
tut  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  true  mental  constitution  of  man. 
It  can  only  be  stated  that  it  has  been  discovered^  has  been  neglected,  but 
still  is  making  rapid  progress  in  enlightening  the  British  people. 

It  is,  therefore,  submitted, 

\st,  That  when  the  importance  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  con 
sidered,  convicts  should  not  be  sent  out  indiscriminately.  Their  individual 
history  and  characters  should  be  inquired  into,  and  the  best  selected  for  the 
colony,  and  the  worst  kept  for  discipline  at  home.  But,  with  every  exertion, 
the  selection  cannot  be  accurately  made  without  the  assistance  of  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  true  Philosophy  of  Man. 

2d,  It  is  conceived  that  t  he  management  of  convicts  should  be  a  special  de- 
partment of  Colonial  government,  to  which  attention  aag;)^  to  be  given.  At 
home  the  convicts  are  not  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  sent  abroad,  he  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
select  such  as  are  the  fittest  for  the  purposes  of  his  department,  and  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  an  officer  qualifiea  to  investigate  the  history  of  convicts, 
and  to  select  them  on  phrenological  principles. 

That  such  principles  are  the  only  secure  grounds  on  which  the  treatment 
of  convicts  can  be  founded,  proof  may  be  demanded,  and  it  is  ready  for  pro- 
duction. I  now  unhesitatingly  offer  to  your  lordship  the  following  public  test 
of  their  truth  and  efficacy,  ;^our  acceptance  of  which,  whatever  may  be  your 
notions  of  what  the  result  will  be,  will  at  all  events  do  you  honour,    it  is  wis  : 

Let  your  lordship  direct  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  which 
brought  a  eiven  number  of  convicts  to  trial  and  punishment,  and,  if  possible, 
let  so  much  of  their  previous  history  as  can  be  got  at,  be  stated.  Suppose  the 
number  be  fifty.  Let  these  be  numbered,  and  their  history,  trial,  and  crimes 
inserted  in  a  catalogue — of  course  I  trust  that  this  shall  be  as  correctly  done 
as  possible,  and  iif  strict  good  faith.  Let  this  catalogue  be  laid  aside.  On 
being  informed  that  this  has  been  done,  I  will  go  to  London  and  take  with  me 
an  experienced  phrenologist.  Let  the  convicts  be  brought  to  us  one  by  one, 
and  we  will  make  a  catalogue  of  our  own  in  the  same  order,  and  in  it  we  will 
enter  what  we  deem  the  characters  of  the  individuals  to  be,  and  what  were  the 
crimes  they  probably  had  committed  ;  end  Iikewise,we  will  state,  in  particular 
cases,  what  employment,  or  at  least  the  nature  of  the  employment,  they  had 
probably  been  engaged  in,  and  that  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  useful.  The 
only  information  we  will  desire  is,  whether  the  individual  has  or  has  not  been 
fducated.  We  will  examine  the  individuals  in  the  presence  of  whom  your 
lordship  pleases.  When  our  catalogue  shall  be  completed,  we  will  then  re- 
quest a  meeting  with  your  lordship  and  such  friends  as  you  may  wisl)  to  be 
present,  a:nd  that  the  catalogues  shall  be  publicly  compared ;  reserving  only 
this,  that, -if  any  discrepancy  of  importance  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  question  the  subject,  and  to  make  inquiry  into  the  case  ourselves,  attended 
by  those  who  made  the  previous  inquiry. 

The  result  of  such  an  experiment  as  this  w^ill,  I  venture  to  perdict,  satisfy 
your  lordship  that  means  do  exist  for  the  selection  of  convicts  for  the  colo- 
nies, and  for  their  classification  for  treatment.  I  refer  your  lordship  to  the 
fact  of  my  friend  Mr.  Combe  having  actually  done  what  is  here  proposed  at 
Newcastle,  in  October,  1835,  as  narrated  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  46, 
page  524,  of  which  a  copy  accompanies  this  communication.  If  I  can  prevail  on 
you  to  make  this  experiment,  1  shall  ever  feel  deeply  grateful,  and  your  lord- 
ship will  gain  the  gratitude  of  all  truly  wise  patriots,  and  lav  the  foundation 
of  a  benefit  to  your  country  suoh  as  no  niler  dom  yet  conferred  either  foe  eflEeci 
ftr  extekit. 
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LETTER — Sw  GaosaB  Mackiitzib. 

To  the  Right  Honoonble  Lobd  GLKirSL«,  Becretaiy  of  State  for  the  Col» 

Dial  DepartmeBt. 

Mr  Dear  Losd, 

1  now  put  into  your  hands  a  number  of  certificates  from  eminent  men,  coa- 
firming  my  former  assertion,  that  it  is  possible  to  classify  convicts  destined 
for  oar  penal  settlements,  m>  that  the  colonists  may  be  freed  from  the  risk  of 
having  atrocious  and  incorri^ble  characters  allotted  to  them,  and  the  Colo* 
nial  public  from  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  escape  of  such  characters.  Allow 
me  to  tidie  this  opportunity  to  state,  that,  unless  punishment  shall  be  award- 
ed, not  only  proportionally  to  the  crime  committed,  but  to  the  actual  moral 
character  ana  degree  of  enlightenment  of  the  culprit,  it  cannot  have  the  effect 
expected  from  it,  and  may  even  render  criminals  more  wicked.  The  power 
to  punish  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  charge  of  convicted 
persons^  not  to  be  positivelv  inflicted  under  an  imperative  law,  but  to  be  used  in 
the  basinesa  of  reform  onnr  when,  to  a  sound  and  philosophical  judgment,  it 
ma^  appear  necessary.  The  experience  of  penal  settlements  teaches  as  that, 
while  all  criminals  condemned  to  traniqwitation  are  regarded  as  equally  de- 
serving of  punishment,  however  varioas  their  degrees  of  guilt,  they  are  not  faj 
any  means  equally  prone  to  continue  in  a  course  of  crime  ;  for  we  find  that 
some,  with  the  certainty  of  the  severest  punishmei.t  before  them,  do  ccmtinae 
to  manifest  propensity  to  crime,  and  do  commit  it  whenever opportuni^  offers ; 
while  others  become,  of  their  own  accord,  sensible  of  their  errors,  (thoagh 
condemned  as  equally  guilty  with  the  others,)  exert  themselves  to  overcome 
their  evil  tendencies,  and  arrive  at  the  station  of  peaceable,  industrious,  and 
respectable  members  of  the  community.  These  facts,  though  perfectly  and 
long  notorious,  have  not  attracted  the  notice  of  either  the  Colonial  govern- 
ment or  the  government  at  home ;  but  they  prove  in(X>nte8tibly,  that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  moral  constitution  oH  erirainals  condemned  to 
transportation,  a  fac^  of  which  philosophy  may  make  the  most  important  use. 
The  horrid  slaughter  of  the  people  on  my  sons'  property  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, I  am  bold  enough  to  say,  had  the  government  wen  in  possession  of 
means  to  classify  the  convicts,  and  to  keep  the  most  atrocious  in  restraint  at 
home,  sending  to  New  South  Wales  only  the  better  disposed  amonx  them. 

Such  means  I  am  now  the  instrument  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  liberal 
government,  whether  it  shall  be  regarded  or  not ;  and  your  lordship.  I  trust, 
will  not  think  me  tedious,  while  I  very  briefly  set  before  you  the  general  lacts 
which  have  brought  men  of  philosophical  understanding  and  habits  of  inves- 
tigation to  perceive  that  a  discovery  of  the  true  mental  constitution  of  man 
has  been  made,  and  that  it  furnishes  us  with  an  alj-powerful  me.in8-to  improve 
our  race — and  that  the  more  rapidly,  if  those  in  whose  hands  the  government 
of  our  country  is  placed  will  only  listen  to  facts,  look  at  their  verification,  and 
attend  to  philosophical  induction  from  them.  _ 

Your  lordship  must  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  independently  of  nmk,  edu- 
cation, or  wealth,  men  differ  from  each  other  very  widely  in  the  amount  and 
kind  of  their  intellectual  power,  in  moral  feeling,  and  in  their  tendencies  to 
indulge  their  propensities.  It  is  too  well  known  that  titled,  intelligent,  wealthy 
blackguards  exist,  guilty  of  the  grossest  violation  of  moral  law,  while  they 
contrive  to  escape  the  penalties  of  statutes,  which,  however,  occasionally 
reach  their  enormities.  That  such  are  rather  encouraged  by  what  is  called 
high  society  is  notorious ;  and  surely  a  titled  gambler,  or  cheat,  or  seducer, 
cannot  be  reckoned  less  guilty  than  a  poor,  ignorant  wretch,  who  steals  per-' 
naps  to  sustain  life,  and  not  from  a  depraved  propensity.  It  is,  however,  to 
the  fact  of  difference  of  character  ana  talent  among  men  of  all  stations  of 
society  to  which  I  anxiously  desire  jomt  lordship's  attention .  This  difference 
must  cleariy  be  the  effect  of  something.  There  have  been  philosophers  who 
taught  that  man  is  a  tabula  rasa,  on  which  we  may  stamp  what  talent  and 
what  character  we  please.  This,  however,  has  long  been  demonstrated,  by 
thousands  of  facts  of  daily  occurrence,  to  be  a  mere  delusion.  Differences 
in  talent,  intelligence,  and  moral  character  are  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
effects  of  differences  in  organization.  The  brain  has  been  lon^  regarded  by 
physiologists  as  the  organ  hy  which  the  mind  is  connected  with  the  body, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  mental  faeulties  are  manifested.  To  this  conclu 
sion  the  result  of  a  vast  amount  of  observation  and  experiment  has  conduct 
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ed  them.  After  this  fact  had  been  nnSTersally  admittedt  a  similar  amount  of 
observation  and  experiment  led  to  the  demonstration,  by  the  celebrated  Gall, 
of  different  portions  of  the  brain  being  allotted  to  the  power  of  manifesting 
different  mental  faculties.  In  those  who  exhibit  the  manifestation  of  any  p.ir- 
ticular  faculty  strongly,  the  organ  in  the  brain  is  proportionally  large.  The 
differences  of  organization  are,  as  the  certificates  which  accompany  this  show, 
sufficient  to  indicate  externally  general  dispositions,  as  they  are  proportioned 
amcmg  one  another.  Hence,  we  have  the  means  of  estimating,  with  something 
like  precision,  the  actual  natural  characters  of  convicts,  (as  of  ail  human  be- 
ings,) so  that  we  may  at  once  determine  the  means  best  adapted  for  their  re- 
formation, or  discover  their  incapacity  of  improvement,  and  their  being  pro- 
per subjects  of  continued  restraint,  in  order  to  prevent  their  farther  injuring 
society.  It  is  this  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  the  security  and  peace  of  the  settlers,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
exalting  them  in  the  scale  of  morality,  I  wish  your  lordship  to  put  to  the  test  ot 
experiment  for  your  own  satisfaction.  With  however  little  merit  it  may  have 
been  acquired,  I  hare  some  credit  which  is  at  stake  with  the  result  of  the  pro- 
posed experiment,  and  which  yoar  lordship,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  think  I  risk 
rashly  in  this  matter,  fiut  it  is  not  only  my  own  philosophical  credit,  but  that  of 
those  who  have  written  these  certificates,  and  of  many  thousands  besides  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  With  such  support  on  all  sides  of  me,  your  lordship 
cannot  wonder  at  the  confidence  vriih  which  I  urge  you  toward  fame  of  the  most 
enduring  kind— that  of  being  a  benefactor  to  your  country.  Attacks  are  still 
made  on  the  science  of  Phrenology ;  but  it  i^  a  science  wmch  its  enemies  have 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  been  found  to  have  studied ;  and  I  freely  confess 
the  hct  that,  when  I  myself  derided  it,  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  Gross  misre 
presentations  of  fiict,  as  well  as  wildunfooinded  assertion,  have  been  brought 
to  bear  against  it  again  and  again,  and  have  again  and  again  been  exposed. 
It  is  spreading  its  li^t  far  and  wide,  and  reduced,  in  many  instances,  to  most 
beneficial  practice ;  aad  it  will  be  a  proud  day  for  our  country  when  the  same 
government  that  has  provided  vigorously  to  reform  our  institutions,  shall 
proceed  in  the  true  patn  to  moral  reform.  There  is  a  near  prospect  of  educa 
tion  being  conducted  on  the  true  principles  of  man*s  nature  under  national 
sanction ;  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  their  influence  on  cri- 
minal legislation  will  be  apparent.  I  cannot  help  calling  your  lordship's 
notice  to  the  fact,  that  many  among  the  most  able  and  zealous  propagators  of 
tHe  new  philosophy  were  at  one  time  scoffers  a^inst  it,  until  brought  to  at- 
tend to  it  by  a  display  of  most  stiking  facts,  exhibited  to  them  by  the  amiable 
and  lamented  Spurzheim. 

I  need  not  detain  your  lordship  longer.  To  save  you  as  much  trouble  as 
possible  amid  your  important  and  onerous  duties,  I  have  had  the  certificates 
and  this  address  printed ;  an^,  if  your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
should  be  glad  to  publish  them,  that  phrenologists  may  know  that  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  to  their  science  in  Great  Britain  has  not  lost  an  opportunity, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  to  exert  himself  in  attempting  to  spread  its  bene- 
fits in  a  direction  in  which  they  will,  if  not  now,  at  a  future  period  certainly 
be  duly  felt  and  appreciated  ;  and  also  that  the  world  may  know,  I  fondly  hope^ 
that  your  lordship  has  been  the  first  member  of  a  liberal  government  who  hae 
had  sufficient  moral  courage  to  do  that  which  alone  can  satisfy  a  liberal  man 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  is  pressed  on  his  notice  by  the  best  possible 
motives.  And  if,  as  thousands  of  the  most  talented  men  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica confidently  anticipate,  experience  shall  convince  you,  your  lordship  will 
at  once  perceive  a  source  from  which  prosperity  and  happiness  will  flow  in 
nbundance  over  all  our  possessions.  In  the  hands  of  enlightened  governors, 
Phrenolo^  will  be  an  engine  of  unlimited  imoroving  power  in  perfecting  hu- 
man institutions,  and  bringing  about  universal  good  order,  pence,  prosDcrity 
and  happiness. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  lord,  very  truly  yours, 

.  O.  S.  MACKENZIE. 
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I.  F^Mi  Db.  Wiluam  WstB,  LcGtnrtr  on  the  Prmctiee  of  Mediemt,  fntmml$ 
Samoa  to  the  Rojrallnliniiarf  of  Glasgow,  and  joint  Editor  of  the  Glai^v 
Medieal  Journal. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glbvbm. 

BUCHANAW-eTSBST,  GLASGOW, 

Mr  LoKD,  Monk  14, 1836. 

At  the  re<|iwtt  ^f  Sir.  Ctoo.  S.  lladwaBie,  Bart.,  and  in  referenee  to  a  eor 


teepoadeace  whioh  has  pasied  hetwsi  jmu  lordship  and  tiiat  gentleaaaa, 
eoocerning  the  erUs  which  the  colony  of  New  Sooth  Wales  suffers  from  des 

rtrate  characters  being  sent  oat  as  eonriets,  and  let  to  the  settlers  as  senraats, 
beg  leare  to  make  the  following  stateoMnt : 

I  haTc  paid  moch  atteatioa,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  hamaa  physio- 
logy in  general,  and  to  the  seienceof  Phrenolo^  in  particular,  and  have  had 
aany  opportanities  of  ooaKiariAg  the  form  and  sise  of  the  bead  in  living  iadtri* 
daals  with  their  talents  and  mental  eharaeter.  1  hare  also  been  in  the  eonstaal 
practice  of  examining  the  skulls  and  casts  from  the  heads  of  deceased  persons, 
and  eomparin^  these  with  their  known  osental  characters  and  their  actions 
exhibited  during  life ;  and  I  have  found  a  constant  and  uniform  connexion 
between  the  talents  and  natural  dis|K>sitions,  and  the  form  and  8ise4>f  the  head. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  stating  it  as  my  firm  conTic^on,  drawn 
fimm  these  sources,  and  from  long  study  and  observatioB,  that  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  man  are  indicated  hj  the  form  and  sise  of  the  brain,  to  soch  aa 
extent  as  to  render  it  (^uite  passible  for  persons  who  hare  had  practice  in  soch 
manipulations,  to  distingoisn  during  life  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  ten- 
dencies from  those  of  good  dispositions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  Iordship*s  most  obedient  serrant, 

WILLIAM  W£IR,  M.D.  . 

IL  From  Albxardbb  Hood,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Kilmarnock. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glbmblo.  Kiuubwoce, 

Mr  Lobd,  March  U,  1896 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your  lordship  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  the  part  of  Sir  ueorce  S.  Mackensie,  Bart.,  whose  sons  are 
settled  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  respecting  the  great  evils  which 
the  colonists  there  sustain  from  desperate  characters  being  sent  out  as  ccm- 
victs,  and  let  out  to  the  settlen  as  servants.  Sir  George  suggests  that  Phro- 
nolofpr  might  be  beneficially  applied  in  pointing  out  the  natural  dispositions  of 
convicts,  and  employed  as  a  means  of  draughting  from  amon|  them  the  most 
desperate  and  incorrigible  chsracten,  previous  to  transportation. 

Having  for  many  yean  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  the  study  ^f  Phre- 
nology, and  tested  the  truth  of  its  principles  by  the  most  severe  and  conclusive 
experiments,  the  result  has  been  a  gradual,  but  thorough,  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  which  it  promulgates,  and  that  it  is  susceptible  of  beiiijg  applied 
with  much  advantage  to  the  community  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Sir  Ueoige 
Mackenzie.  M}r  daily  observation  as  a  medical  man  confirms  me  in  this  be- 
lief, and  1  conceive  that  a  skilful  phrenolo|;ist  is  cspable,  by  an  examination 
of  the  human  head,  of  detecting  any  defective  or  predominant  intellectual  fa^ 
culty,  moral  feeling,  or  animal  propensity,  nesriy  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
a  physician  can  discover  the  healthy  or  duusased  condition  of  the  heart,  kmgs, 
liver,  or  spine. 

I  have  tne  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  humUe  ssr- 
▼snt,  ALEX.  HOOD,  Surgeon. 

III.  From  RiCHABD  Cabhiohabl,  Esq.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Corresponding  Member 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  France,  Honorary  Member  of  sevenifMedi 
cal  Societies ;  Consulting  Surgeon  of  the  Ridimond  Surgical  Hospitai, 
and  Author  of  several  works  on  Surgery. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Olbkbla, 
Seeretajy  for  the  Colonies,  dtc.,  Ac,  dec. 

-_      ,  ^  ROTLAND-SQUABB,  DUBLIM, 

Mr  LoKD,  March  15. 1836. 

HMnug  received  a  letter  at  thft  inslaMaoC  Sii  Geotcs  Mackenzie,  d«siriQg 


» 
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to  Loow  whether  it  U  my  opinioa  and  belief  tha:  "  the 
are  indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  Ihe  brain  to  such  an 
it  quite  poflsible,  during  iif?,  to  distinguish  man  of  deupt 
la^Af^^.^g  from  those  of  good  diaposiuoct,"  and  to  lay  i 

lo  heaitalion  in  CBrtifying  thai  auch  is  my  belief 


IV.FromEDW.RDBiBU.w,M.D.,oftheUnivo 
gf  the  HoyalCollees  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland ;  Senior  t 
Hospital,  and  the  Bath  United  Hospital  j  Fellow  of  the  Royti  Medical  and 
Chirurgieal  Society  of  London,  &e.,  &o. 
To  Ihe  Right  Hon.  Lord  GLxpitLa, 
Secretary  lolhe  Colonies,  &c.,  &c..  iLc. 

Mt  Lord,  AfsrcA  IS,  1336. 

At  Ihe  desire  of  Sir  George  Mackenaie.  I  willingly  offer  my  teslimonv  in 
favourof  the  application  uf  PhrenDton- to  iho  eiaminalioii  of  convicts,  which 
he  has  auggosted  to  your  lordahip.     Deeply  interested  in  the  science,  from  a 

ill  progress ;  and  I  have  no  hesiUlion  io  Bipreasing  my  trm  belief,  that  all  men- 
ial functions  ata  dependent  fur  Ihe  nanifaatations  on  the  canformatiao  of  the 
brain ;  and  thai  the  natural  disposiiioDs  aro  indicated  by  its  form  and  siae 
■uch  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  Jiie,  to  distinguish  mi 
of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dispotiliona. 

In  early  life,  ray  lord.  I,  through  ignotanco  and  ine--'^  — ' '-- — ■■ 

the  doubts  respecting  Phrenology  that  then  prevail 


all*  and  most  successfully  nii___ „.. 

rillp,  of  London,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  convict 
'  p  England  lo  New  Sooth  Wales,  and  that  the  safe  oi 


I 


ly  life,  ray  lord.  I,  Ihrougta  ignotanco  and  inconaiden 

■       "■         •        -•       -  lied ;  and  mine  was  allei^ 

- -.— iln-  f,™  ™(wd  i 

lion  produced  by  calm  and  [ 
failfa  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  display  i  1 
_,.__.._„  ^f  pij^noiogj,  „i,ich  Sir  Oeorge  M 
.    .        •  aadmostsuccessfullymadeten  vearsa 
De  Yilli',  of  London,  of  one  hundred  ai 

0  New  Sooll 

_  10  the  inform 

De  Villehadsupplied.  The  facts  here  referred  to  are  matterof  public  record, 
as  they  were  reported  amcially  to  Dr.  Burnett,  bv  Mr.  G.  Thomson,  tho  sur- 
geon of  the  ship.  The  biaiory  of  tbe  voyage,  as  deiailed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  is 
depoaited  in  the  Victualling-office. 

1  consider  the  tmlhs  of  Pbtenology  to  be  as  well  established  an  are  those 

pothctieal  assunintians.  but  rigid  inductions  from  numerous  and  accurately 
observed  facts.  By  aaoh  course  of  obserration  and  reasoning  alone  can  no- 
'    ithfi  ever  he  developed  ;  hyil  taa  the  philosophy  of  matter  attained  ilB 


namely,  that  which  Phis 
the  affain  of  human  life 

are  sure  lo  eilend  as  its  principles  becoma  kno 
eventually  Ihey  cannot  fail  to  pnne  of  the  >ery  high 
fate  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.     The  applica 
Mackeniie  has  propoaed  to  your  lordship,  has  my 
full  sanction  of  my  unbiassed  judgment. 

I  haic  the  honour  lo  be,  my  lord,  your  loidsh 
servant, 

St  imootlance  to  the  wel 
ion  of  il  which  Sir  George 
cordial  approval,  and  th« 

p'a  faithful  and  obedienl 
E,  BARLOW,  M.D. 

V,  Fiooi  Messrs  Ai.eiindee  Hood,  Jorh  Cbooks,  and  Jomm  MlLI-iR. 
Surgeons,  and  Dr.  Bobebt  Walksh,  Kilmarnock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gt^NSLa. 
Mr  Lord,                                                      Ku.m.rnocr.  16<*  March.  1838. 

tton  to  your  lordahip.  KSpectin(  iha  app^icataftiv^  ot  ?\it««V>ra  ^b  *«  *«=^ 

1 
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■Utttum  of  the  ehaneter  of  conTicta  tranaported  to  the  British  Colonies,  we 
whose  names  are  subscrib«d,  beg,  with  all  submission,  to  offer  our  united  and 
unqualified  testimony  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion. 

We  are  led  to  do  so,  mj  loxd,  from  a  decided  convicticm  that  PhrenoUwy 
is  the  trut  science  of  the  mind— that  the  natural  dispositions  are  so  accurately 
indicated  by  the  form  and  sise  of  the  brain,  as  to  render  it  perfectly  practica- 
ble ibr  properly  qualified  persons  to  distinguish,  by  examination  of  the  head, 
individuals  possessing  such  as  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society 
from  those  who  are  differently  constituted;  and  farther,  that  the  bringing  tho 
doctrines  of  Phrenology  to  bear,  not  only  upon  the  matter  in  question,  but  our 
social  institutions  in  general — upon  education,  and  other  means  of  preventing 
erime,  as  well  as  upon  the  punishmeni  of  it,  and  the  proper  disposal  of  the 

Cipetrators — weulo,  besides  its  being  an  important  advance  in  philosophy 
attended  with  great  praeiieal  advantage  to  the  community. 
With  the  highest  esteem  for  your  lordship*s  public  and  prirate  character 
we  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship  •  obedient  humble  serrante, 

ALEX.  HOOD,  Surgeon. 
JOHN  CROOKS.  Surgeon. 
JOHN  MILLER,  Surgeon. 
ROBERT  WALKER,  M.D 


VL  From  Robibt  Fkbouson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Haddingtonshire. 
To  Gbobob  Combb,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

18  POBTMAN-SQITAKB 

Mr  Dbab  SxB;  llth  March,  1836. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  my  belief,  that  the  science  of  Phra 
oology  enables  those  who  have  made  themselfes  master  of  it  to  decide  on 
any  prominent  and  marked  mental  faculty  or  propensity  of  an  indiriduaL   And 
in  more  directly  answering  ^rour  circular,  I  think  it  would  be  attended  wittt 
the  greatest  adranti^e  to  society,  if  the  heads  of  such  convicta  who  hare  beea 
guilty  of  the  crimes  of  murder  and  such  atrocious  acta,  should  be  examined. 

For  it  is  certain,  and  can  be  proved  from  innumerable  examples,  that  such 
an  investigation,  t^  practical  persons,  could  easily  proilounce  whether  they 
were  likely  to  be  incurable  in  their  propensities,  or  whether  other  dispositions 
in  their  intellectual  constitution  might,  if  properly  cultivated*  restore  them  to 
Iho  rank  of  respeotable  citisens. 

The  first  should  be  prevented  from  having  any  intercourse  with  society,  or 
hope  of  future  freedom  whatever. 

1  see  many  difficulties  yet  in  having  a  Board  for  this  important  investi^tion ; 
but  means  might  be  fallen  upon  to  be  enabled  to  come  to  such  conclusions  as 
might  guide  to  the  necessary  character  of  the  punishment,  for  the  future  safety 
of  society. 

1  remain  very  truly  yours,  ROBERT  FERGUSON. 

VII.  From  John  Fife,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  Borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  Member  of  the  JEliellico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Surgery 
in  the  Newcastle  School  of  Medicine,  dec,  dec,  dec. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Olenklg, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Newcastlb-upon-Tynk 
My  Lord,  March  19M,  1836. 

Having  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Combe,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  stating  your  lordship's  disinclination  to  select 
convicts  for  New  South  Wales  by  phrenological  si^ns,  and  requesting  me  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  the  proposal,  accompanying  the  statement  of  such 
opinion  by  an  account  of  my  claims  to  moral  influence  and  to  some  share  ol 
your  lordship]s  attention,  I  hereby  assert  my  conviction  that  the  natural  dis 
positions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dan 
ger^  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dispositions. 
With  reference  to  my  position  as  a  professional  man,  I  beg  to  refer  yeui 
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lofdship  to  th«  representatives  in  Parliament  of  this  town  or  of  the  (kdjaeeol 
founties. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FIFE. 


VIII.  From  Dr.  W.  C.  Enoleuue,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Secretary  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Pwts 
mouth. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glbnblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Portsmouth,  24  Sandport  Tkrrack, 
My  Lord,  March  23<2, 1836. 

Having  been  requested  to  state  to  your  lordship  my  opinion  regarding  the 
subject  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  communication,  I  do  so  with  considerable 
pleasure,  being  convinced  both  of  its  benefit  and  applicability.  On  the  latter 
point  I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  having  numerous  opportu 
nlties  of  testing  the  truth  and  application  of  the  science  in  that  division  of 
the  Convict  Establishment  situated  at  Portsmouth.  It  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  present  instance,  either  to  enter  into  minutiae  or  bring  forward  proofs ; 
but  I  can  assure  your  lordship)  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I  un- 
hesitatingly assert,  that  phrenologists  can  detect  and  choose  from  a  body  of 
criminals  those  of  decidedly  bad  character,  whom  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  retrieve,  and  those  who,  perhaps  for  some  trivial  offence,  are  doomed 
to  associate  with  the  former,  and  who  could  not  only  be  retrieved,  but,  by  care 
aiMl  better  example,  become  valuable  members  of  society. 

This  is  a  fact  which  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  those 
Isolating  upon  this  important  subject.  Convicts  are  now  almost  indiscri 
mmately  embarked  for  the  colonies,  without  any  regard  to  natural  disposi* 
tions,  or  the  effects  which  examples  produce.  They  are  huddled  together, 
good,  bad,  and  indiffere\it ;  and,  after  disembarcation,  portioned  out  to  the 
settlers,  too  often,  as  incontrovertible  evidence  proves,  to  have  recourse  to, 
if  not  exceed,  their  former  depredations. 

Viewing  these  colonies  as  young  communities,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
assemble  individuals  of  the  best  character,  it  cannot  be  right  to  inundate  them 
with  the  worst  of  beings-y  those  which  a  country,  protected  by  the  justice  and 
vieour  of  its  laws,  found  it  impossible  to  control. 

1  could  enlarge  upon  the  ulterior  effects  likely  to  ensue  upon  a  continua 
tion  of  the  present  system,  but  the  limits  of  a  certificate  forbid  it. 

After  the  preceding,  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  Sir  6.  Mackenaie's  memo- 
rial meets  with  my  most  cordial  approbation ;  and  feeling  assured  that  your 
lon^ship  will  bestow  on  it  your  serious  consideration, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  C.  ENGLEDUE,  M.D. 

IX.  Prom  Dr.  James  Inolis,  M.R.C.S.E.,  and  Soc.  Ed.  Med.  Reg.  Soc. 
Kd. ;  Samuel  M'Keur,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Castle  Douglas ;  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Glover,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Crossmiehael ;  Dr.  John  Colvin,  Bengal 
Establishment,  M.R.C.S.,  Lond.  and  Mem.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc,  Calcutta. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glbnblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Castle  Douglas,  Kirkcudbright, 
My  Lord,  March  22rf,  1836. 

If  to  the  truth  of  Phrenology  as  a  science  based  on  observation,  and  borne 
out  by  facts,  our  testimony  can  be  of  any  use,  either  regarding  its  propaga- 
tion, or,  through  it,  the  fartherance  of  the  common  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
lessening  of  human  crime  and  misery,  we  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  as  it  exists  in  this  world,  to  cause  actions 
either  virtuous  or  vicious,  ckn  be  discovered  by  the  cranial  developement — and 
that,  while  this  holds  in  every  case,  it  does  so  with  much  more  evident  cer- 
tianty  in  the  man  of  a  desperate  and  dangerous  character — who,  uneducated 
and  unrestrained,  has  allowed  for  a  length  of  time  the  lower  feelings  to  reign 
ovnr  the  higher  faculties  of  his  mind.  Believing  this,  we  consider  that  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  proposition  regarding  the  practical  ap^lieat.vm.^l¥Vs%- 
nology  in  discriminating  the  iiat«ir&T  <U9po«VA.acA  o^  covtvc^tsBK^NanK^safc^ 
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tralian  colonies. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  obedient  senrants, 

JAMES  INGLIS,  SAMUEL  McKEUR, 

WILLIAM  GLOVER,  JOHN  COLVIN. 


X.  From  S.  Habk,  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Medical  Attendant  of  the  Retreat 

for  the  Insane  in  Leeds. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lokd  Glemelo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Mr  LotD,  LEEDr,  23d  Mareht  1836. 

^  Having  received  a  communication  to  the  purport  that  Sir  G.  S.  Macken- 
si«  has  lately  presented  a  memorial  to  ^our  lordsnip,  representing  that "  Phre- 
Dology  might  be  beneficially  applied  in  discriminating  the  natural  disposi- 
tions of  convicts  before  being  chosen  for  transportation,"  and  requesting  my 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  glaoQy  avail  myself  ot  the  opportunity  of  stating  to 
your  lordship,  that  [  have  repeatedly  ascertained  the  characters  of  indivi- 
duals through  the  medium  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  and  believe  that 
very  great  advantages  will  result  to  the  nation  from  a  proper  application  of 
those  principles  in  the  classification  of  convicts,  and  the  improvement  of 
prison  discipline  generally. 

Having  occasion  to  employ  a  number  of  servants,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to 
state,  that  1  prefer  choosing  them  by  their  temperaments  and  pnrenologici^ 
developements,  to  taking  them  on  the  characters  given  with  them. 

Ardently  hoping  that  these  views  will  ere  long  be  made  available,  as  re 
^ards  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime,  botli 
in  our  own  and  other  countries,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  my 
lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant,  S.  uARfi. 

« 

XI.  From  Dr.  James  Stbwaet,  (A,)  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy,  and  Physician 

Extraordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  DacB  of  Sussex. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glbnblo,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr  Lord,  Portsmouth,  22d  March,  1836. 

For  some  years  p^t  I  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology, and  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated 
b^  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  pos- 
sible, during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  ami  dangerous  tendencies 
from  those  of  good  dispositions.  JAS.  STEWART,  M.D. 

XII.  From  Dr.  James  Scott,  LL.  B.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Haslar ;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon 
ddn ;  Surgeon  and  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lunatic  Asy 
lum  ;  President  of  the  Hampsnire  Phrenological  Society,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glbnbi.o,  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  his  Majesty's  Colonial  Department,  &c.,  d&c,  &c. 

RoTAL  Hospital  at  Haslab, 
My  Lord,  22d  March,  1836. 

I  have  just  received  a  circular  letter  from  Mr.  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  in  con 
sequence  of  a  communication  made  to  your  lordship  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
respecting  the  allotment  of  convict  servants  to  settlers  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
in  which  communication  Sir  George  recommended  to  your  lordship  that  con 
victs  should  be  phrenologically  examined  previously  to  their  being  sent  out  oi 
this  country ;  and,  as  it  appears  that  your  lordship  doeanot  believe  in  ths 
truth  of  Phrenology,  Mr.  Combe  is  desirous  of  laying  before  ^ou  as  many  cer* 
tificates  as  he  can  procure  from  medical  men  .regarding  their  opinion  of  the 
science,  requesting  me  to  state  in  what  estimation  I  hold  it. 

I  therefore  beg  to  say,  that,  after  having  for  many  years  viewed  it  unfavour 
ablv  by  the  false  light  of  prekidice,  chiefly  from  having  read  a  most  illogical 
and  witty,  but  virulent,  attack  on  the  system,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Re-  - 
view,  now  well  known  as  the  production  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Gordon,  who 
assailed  it  anonymously  with  all  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  my  attention  was  pow- 
erfully arrested  hv  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  by  the  late 
amiable  and  highly  gifted  Dr.  Spurzheim,  at  Paris,  and  by  another  courM  ol 
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lectores  delivered  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  Edinburgh ;  and  after  some  moie  year* 
spent  in  eareful  stndy  and  observation,  I  became  a  sincere  convert  to  the  doc* 
trines  of  Gall  and  Spurxheim. 

I  beg  to  assure  your  lordship  that  my  conversion  is  the  result  of  an  honest 
and  careful  examination ;  and  as  I  have  been  for  neariy  ten  years  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  lunatic  asylum  in  this  great  hospital,  my  opportunities,  at 
least  of  observing,  have  been  great  indeed ;  and  a  daily  intercourse  with  the  un- 
fortunate individuals  intrusted  to  mv  care  and  management  (whose  number 
has  never  been  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  and  often  many 
more)  has  firmly,  because  experiinentally,  convinced  me  that  mental  disordet 
and  moral  dilinouency  can  be  rationally  combated  only  by  the  application  ol 
Phrenology ;  ana  that  the  man  who  treats  them  on  any  other  system  will  much 
oftener  be  disappointed,  than  he  who  studies%the  manifestations  of  mind,  and 
traces  effects  to  their  secondary  causes,  by  the  almost  infallible  beacon  of 
Phrenology. 

On  this  subject  I  could  add  much ;  but,  at  present,  I  have  rather  to  apolo 
gize  to  your  lordship  for  having  so  long  occupied  your  truly  valuable  time. 

1  have  not  yet  published  anything,  except  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  on 
Pneumonia,  and  some  medical  and  surgical  cases  in  various  periodical  journals 
-~which  I  mention  only  in  compliance  with  a  request  maae  in  Mr.  Combb's 
circular  above  referred  to ;  but  I  have  a  mass  of  lacts  and  observations  bear- 
ing upon  practical  points. 

Permit  me,  my  lord,  to  conclude,  by  assuring  yoiir  lordship  that,  viewing 
you  as  a  statesman  whose  acknowledged  political  talents  and  consistency  shed 
an  additional  lustre  over  those  virtues  by  which  you  are  distinguished  in  pri- 
vate life,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  your  lordship's  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  JAMES  SCOTT. 

XIII.  From  Hbwbtt  Cottrell  Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  late  President  oi 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  Author  of  the  **  Geography  of 
British  Plants,"  and  other  works. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glbnblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Thames  DiTTON,*SaRRBT, 
My  Lord,  March  18tA,  1836. 

At  the  request  of  Sir  Gsorge  Mackenzie,  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  to  your 
lordship  my  numble  testimony  in  support  of  the  science  of  Phrenology ;  being 
convinced,  after  several  years  of  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  determine  the  dispositions  of  men,  by  an  inspection  of  their 
heads,  with  so  much  precision  as  to  render  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  persons  whose  duties  involve  the  care  and  management 
of  criminals. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself  your  lordship's  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant,  HEWETT  COTTRELL  WATSON. 


XIV.  From  Sir  William  C.  Ellis,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  Hanwell. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gle-sblGi 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Lifnatic  Asylum  for  the 

County  of  Middlesex, 
My  Lord,  I9th  March^  1836. 

I  am  requested  by  Mr.  George  Combe  to  address  a  letter  to  your  lordship  on 
the  utility  of  Phrenology.  I  cannot  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  comply  with  his 
request,  and  to  give  my  strongest  testimonial  that,  after  many  years'  experi- 
ence, I  am  fully  convinced  the  dispositions  of  man  are  indicated  by  the  form 
and  size  of  the  brain,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible  to 
distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dis- 
positions; I  have  been  the  resided  physician  in  this  establishment,  where 
we  have  upward  of  six  hundred  patients,  for  five  years,  and  for  thirteen  years 
previous  held  a  similar  situation  m  Yorkshire,  where  we  had  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  If  it  was  necessary,  I  could  mention  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  the 
treatment  of  which  I  have  founo  the  little  knowledge  I  possess  of  this  interest- 
ing science  of  the  greatest  uti  jty ;  and  1  am  fully  persuaded  that,  when  it  ia 
more  known,  and  acted  upon,  vrry  great  advaxita%««  ^\V\  xq^vq^Wa  vmavx^ 
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MT«  the  honour  to  be,  mj  lord,  your  lordship**  Terj  obedient  and  hnaible 
aerrant,  Wm.  C.  BJLItlS. 

NoU  by  Sir  W.  C.  Ellit  to  Mr.  Combe. — '*  Sir  Williem  is  ouite  convinced 
chat  it  ia  unneceasary  for  him  to  inform  Mr.  Combe  himtelt,  that,  residing 
amid  600  lunatics,  no  day  passes  over  in  which  the  tfuth  of  Phrenology  is 
not  exemplified." 

XV.  From  Ds.  Di8NK7-A.lkxandkb,  late  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Wake- 
field Dispensanr  and  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  Lecturer  on  Phrenol<^, 
Author  of  an  £ssay  on  the  best  Means  of  preserving  Health,  of  a  Treatise 
on  the  Croup,  and  of  Lectures  on  the  Internal  Eridenees  of  Christianity. 

LUPSKT  COTTAOB,  WAKBrXBLD 

March  SOlA,  1836. 
I  hereby  certify,  that  I  consider  it  as  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  contradio- 
tion,  that  "  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  sixt  of  Uie 
brain,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  distin- 
guish men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  jgood  disposi- 
tions ;"  and  that  Phrenology  might  be  beneficially  applied  in  discriminating 
the  natnral  dispositions  of  convicts  before  their  being  cnosen  for  transportation. 

DlSNEr  ALEXANDER,  M,D. 


XVL  From  Gborob  Martbll,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  College  of  Suxgeeos, 
London,  Soigeon  to  the  Jail  of  Portsmouth,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Dis- 
pensary, dec.,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glbnblg, 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  d&c,  &c.,  6lc. 
Mt  Lord,  Portskovth,  March  24tA,  1836. 

Having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  examination  of  individuals 
phrenologically,  I  am  of  opinion  that  their  dispositions  may  be  fully  known  by 
external  configuration,  size,  &c. ;  and  that  such  examinations  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  classification  of  prisonera. 
I  remain  your  loidship*s  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  MARTELL. 


XVII.  From  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  Advocate,  City  Assessor  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Author  of  **  Necessity  of  Popular  Education  as  a  National  Object." 

The  Right  Hon.  LoBO  Glbnblo 
Mr  Lord,  EDlNiaROH,  25th  March^  1836. 

Referring  to  the  experiment  on  phrenological  principles  proposed  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  for  ascertaining  the  distinctive  characters  of  a  number  of 
convicts,  I  respectfully  beg  to  offer  to  vour  lordship  my  humble  opini<Mi,  found- 
ed on  fifteen  years*  experience,  that  the  test  will  be  entirely  suisfaotory,  and 
show  that  character  mar  be  ascertained  from  cerebral  developement,  as  indi- 
cated externally  on  the  head. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  SIMPSON. 


XVIII.  From  Henry  Witham ,  Esq.,  of  Lartington,  Yorkshire,  Member  of  th^ 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,-  &c.,  &c. 
and  Author  of  a  work  on  "  The  Internid  Structure  of  Fossil  vegetables.*' 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glbnblo. 
Mr  Lord,  Lartinoton  Co.,  York,  21th  March,  1836. 

With  reference  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  suirgestion,  that  the  heads  of  con- 
victs should  be  examined,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  natural  dispositions 
before  transporting  them  to  New  South  Wales,  I  beg  leave  to  certify,  tnat,  from 
having  studied  the  science  of  Phrenology  during  several  years  of  my  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  I  am  convinced  of  the  pjiecticability  of  accomplishing,  by  means 
of  Phrenolo^,  the  object  in  view.  The  differences  in  point  of  form  between 
the  brains  of  men  of  naturally  good  and  men  of  naturally  bad  dispositions,  are 
so  palpable,  even  during  life,  tlwt  a  moderate  share  of  attention  is  sufficient  \m 
discover  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  obedient  humble  servant,  . 

HENRY  THORNTON  MAIRE  WITHAM 
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Sargeont  of  Edinhotgb,  and  Vior  "—--'—  -'-t-  ™- 1.^  — i  c.-j.— 

The  RichI  Hon.  LoBD  Glehei 

Mv  LoBli, 
In  consequence  of.  commiioiMt 

Eirding  the  phieoobgical  ciperimei 
rdahip,  1  faeg  to  ttntc  ay  firm  cm 
the  object  in  riew.  Thi.  belief  do 
'-  -le  result  of  an  exlenaire  eiperii 
bsTB  the  hononr  to  be,  my  M, 
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ibeir  head*  during  life  i  uid  thai  ^_  ...  ,  ,       . 

ployed  in  ditcriminoting  datigerous  criminals  ftom  thane  who  are  Dot  de- 

niciivBOtblood-ihiraty. 

I  atota  thii  opinion  from  my  oivn  eipericncc. 

S.  Ed.  HIRSCHFELD,  M.D. 

XXI.  Fiom  the  Surgeons  lo  the  Newostle  ItirimuRr,  sod 

F^iiecD  other  (ienllemen  of  that  Town. 
To  Iha  Right  Hon.  Lost)  Glehelq, 
Secretuiy  for  tlie  Colonies. 

NrwcuTLE-ON-TTNB,  17i*  Jlfarift,  1838. 
We,  the  undersigned,  take  the  liberty  of  addresiing  this  communication  lo 
>ur  lordshipi^or  the  purpose  of  eiplnining  Ihal  wa  are  of  opinion  that  the 
itiiral  dispositions  ate  indiHted  by  the  form  and  aize  of  the  iiiain,  lo  aucli 
I  extent  as  to  render  it  possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  luBn  of  deape- 
te  and  dangerous  Eendenciea  from  thoao  of  ordinary  diBpoaiiiona  ;  ThM,  if 
ia  opinion  be  correct,  it  would  bo  hiebly  beneScial  to  use  this  meani  of  dis- 
iminaliiiE  the  natural  dispositions  of  conrials  sent  out  to  the  Eoloniet,  and 
any  of  whom  are  let  lo  the  culiirilors  as  servants  :  That,  with  the  riew 
'  ascenatning  the  poisibiliiy  of  employing  these  means  with  adiantage,  it 
Duld  be  very  desirable  that  a  given  number  of  coniicU  of  marked  charac- 
rs  be  selected,  and  their  dispositions  put  down  in  writing  by  the  gorenlor 
id  chaplain  of  one  or  two  of  the  public  penitentiaries  or  prisons:  that  Iheir 


It,  in  presence  of  competent  judges,  the  Iw 
red  :  That,  if  the  result  should  be  found  to 

rdship. 

y  paying  al 


■dshij.,we« 
its,  by  payi 


is  means  of  regulating  the  selection 

JOHN  BAIRD,  Senior  Surgeon  lo  the  NewcasUe  Infirmary. 

T.  M.  GRBENHOW,  Sureeon  lo  the  Newcastle  Infirmary.  &c. 

Wb.  HUTTON,  F.G.8.,  Member  of  Iho  GeoUgioal  Society  ot  Franos. 
&c.,  &c„  and  Secretary  of  the  Naluisl  History  Society  of  Norlh- 
umbeiland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle  .on -Tyne. 

JNo.BUDDLE,  V.P,  of  the  Nalur»l  History  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  F.G.S.,  &.C. 

ROBt.  Wh.  swan. 

J.  CARGILL.  M.D. 

WILLIAM  MORRISON,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ol 

ANTHy.  NicHOL. 

WILLIAM  NEIHAM.  Member  of  Iho  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon 

don.  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh,  dec,  ice,  Ace. 
JOHN  THOMSON,  CM.,  Member  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
D.  MACKINTOSH,  Surgeon  lo  the  NewoMH\e  UmiVuL  k».i\ia.- ts-i 
J.  C.  BRUCE,  A.M. 
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ROBERT  CURRIE. 

JOHN  F£NWiCK,AkleniiaBofNewoutle-upoii-Tjni«. 

R.  B.  BOWMAN. 

If.  H.  RANKIN,  Solicitor,  Newcastle,  Author  of  '*  Present  State  otf 

RepresenUtion  in  England  and  Wales.** 
Wm.  CARGILL. 

XXU.  From  W.  A.  F.  Browns,  Esc^.,  Medical  Superintendeirt  of  Montioes 

Lunatic  Asylum. 

MoMTEosBfifareA  I5ik,  1836. 
I  hereby  eeitifyi  en  soul  and  conscience,  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  Phrenology  for  upward  often  years ;  that,  from  proofs  based 
opon  physiology  and  observation,  1  believe  these  to  be  a  true  exposition  of  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  the  human  mind ;  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
mentioneo,  I  have  acted  on  these  principles,  applied  them  practically  in  the 
ojdinary  concerns  of  life,  in  determining  and  analyzing  the  characters  of  all 
individuals  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  or  connected,  and  that  I  have 
derived  the  neatest  benefit  from  the  assistance  thus  obtained.  But,  although 
tbe  utility  of  the  science  be  most  apparent  in  the  discrimination  of  the  Kood 
from  the  bad,  those  of  virtuous  and  intellectual  capabilities  from  the  brntafand 
imbecile,  it  is  not  confined  to  this.  In  the  exercise  of  my  profession  I  have 
been  enabled,  l^  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  to  be  of  essential  service  In  directing 
the  education  of  the  young  as  a  protection  against  nervous  disease,  and  in  re- 
moving or  alleviating  the  various  forms  assumed  bv  insanity  in  the  mature. 
For  several  years  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  mental  diseases  and 
the  care  of  the  insane.  During  my  studies  at  Salo^riAre,  Oharenton,  dec ,  in 
Paris,  I  was  able  to  derive  great  additional  information  from  toy  previous 
knowledce  of  Phrenology ;  and  now  that  1  have  been  intrusted  witn  a  large 
asylum,  1  am  inclined  to  attribute  any  little  success  that  may  have  attended 
my  efforts  to  meliorate  the  eondttioo  of  those  confided  to  my  charge,  to  the 
tame  cause.  I  may  add,  that  I  was  emwerted  firom  a  confidence  in  the  aoea* 
racy  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  to  a  belief  in  Phrenology ;  that  I  did  not 
adopt  its  doctrines  on  the  authority  of  my  teachers,  but  te^ed  their  trath  by 
repeated  experiment ;  ths^  I  have  sinoe  tau^t  them  to  large  bodies  of  my 
countrymen,  and  feel  fully  convinced  that,  until  they  be  recognised  and  acted 
upon  generally,  no  just  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  human  character,  nor 
as  to  the  administration  of  punishments  foi  the  improvement  or  rewards  for  the 
encouragement  of  mankind.  W.  A.  F.  BROWNE,  Surgeon.* 

X!^ni.  From  Ds.  G.  Otto,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Forensic 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Copenhajgen ;  Phjrsician  to  the  Civil  Peniten- 
tiary  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Board  of^Health,  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
at  Copenhagen,  and  thirteen  other  Medical  Societies  abroad ;  Editor  of  the 
Danisn  medical  journal  **  BiUiethek  for  Lieger,"  dec,  dec. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glinblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  dec,  dec. 

CoPENHAOBN,  March  25fA,  1836. 
I  hereby  certify,  that,  from  my  own  observation  and  experience^  I  consider 
it  quite  possible  to  distinguish  men  of  strong  animal  propensities,  who,  when 
left  uncontrolled  by  authority,  or  when  excited  by  intoxication,  would  be  dan- 

Serous  to  society,  from  men  of  mild  dispositions,  by  examining  their  heads 
uring  life.  I  farther  certify,  that  I  have  practically  applied  this  method  of 
distinguishing  the  natural  dispositions  of  men,  and  found  it  uniformly  success- 
ful. C.  OTTO,  M.D. 

Dr.  Otto  adds,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Combe,  inclosing  the  above  :  **  As  a  phy- 
sician to  the  penitentiary,  nobody  can  be  more  convinced  than  I  of  the  truth 
of  the  certificate.  In  fact,  I  reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  Phrenology  in 
treating  the  criminals  in  m^  hospital,  as  L  vary  my  moral  treatment  of  them 
according  to  the  form  of  their  heads-some  ones  necessarily  reouiring  severity, 
others  mildness ;  and  I  have  often,  without  any  failure,  told  tne  inspector  be- 
forehand which  criminal  was  to  be  considered  as  dangerous,  and  which  one 
might  be  trusted  as  quiet  and  benevolent.  The  examination  of  the  organs  ol 
Secretivcness  and  Conscientiousness  aids  me  extremely  much  in  detecting 
^imolations  of  diseases." 
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JPCIY.  From  the  Honourable  Douglas  Gordon  Hallt burton,  M.P.  fir 

Forfarshire,  to  George  Combe,  Esq. 

&It  Dear  Sir,  London,  March  26<A,  183o. 

You  will,  1  know,  excuse  my  not  having,  four  or  five  days  ago,  sent  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  favour  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  covering  a  copy 
of  your  printed  circular  of  the  10th,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
communications  to  Lord  Glenelg  respecting  AustraUan  convicts^  and  his  lord 
ship's  remarks  on  the  same. 

I  am  afraid  diat,  in  asking  my  testimony  on  this  phrenolo^cal  question, 
yourself  and  Sir  George  attribute  an  imjportance  to  it,  which  it  can  scarcely 
deserve,  as  adding  sensibility  to  the  weight  of  phrenological  authority,  of  which 
your  circular  must  long  since  have  put  you  in  possession.  However,  if  the 
attention  which  I  have  given  to  this  most  important  and  interesting  science, 
during  a  period  now  of  twenty  years — the  personal  acouaintance  1  had  with 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  on  the  continent — the  frienaship  with  which  our 
latter  departed  friend  was  pleased  to  honour  me — and  my  naving  let  slip  no 
opportunity,  whether  in  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  to  derive 
paeasure  and  instruction  from  his  writings,  lectures,  and  private  conversation 
— and,  lastly,  let  me  add,  with  no  intention  whatever  to  flatter,  the  instruction 
and  improvement  I  have  derived  from  your  own  writings,  lectures,  and  con- 
versation,  combined  with  those  of  your  brother.  Dr.  Andrew  Combe — if  these 
circumstances,  all  well  known  to  you,  should  lead  yourself  or  Sir  Georgtf 
Mackenzie  to  believe  that  my  authority  upon  this  subject  ought  at  least  to 
carry  some  weight  with  it,  then  my  testimony,  such  as  it  may  be,  is  entirely 
at  your  service. 

The  point,  I  think,  in  your  circular  letter,  upon  which  jou  desire  the  opi 
nion  of  competent  judges,  is  this — "  Whether  the  natural  dispositions  are  indi 
cated  by  the  forn^  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite 
possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies 
from  those  of  good  dispositions." 

Before  I  give  my  answer  to  this  question,  allow  me,  dear  sir,  to  prefix  a  few 
remarks.  It  is  well  known,  I  am  sure,  to  us,  that  the  skill  of  the  well-instruct- 
ed  and  practised  phrenologist  might  safely  be  put  to  a  much  more  severe  test 
than  any  that  is  implicdin  the  above  question.  Instead  of  taking  the  estremea 
of  human  character,  he  might  be  required  to  read  and  to  discriminate  among 
that  intermediate  class  which  makes  up  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  in  civilized 
life  ;  where  the  qualities  of  the  animal  man  and  the  moral  and  religious  man 
are  mixed  up  together,  in  all  sorts  of  proportions — ^the  combination  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty  in  civilized  life  (and  in  various  grades  of  society) 
being  such  as  to  give  rise  to  those  apparent  contradictions  in  men's  characters 
which  are  perpetually  obtruding  themselves  upon  every  one's  notice  ;  so  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  great  mass  of  societ;^  whom  one  meets 
at  every  turn,  including  aU  ranks^  spend  their  whole  lives  in  a  sort  of  rotofion 
(palpable  or  more  covert)  of  sinning  and  repenting — now  obeying  all  or  any 
of  their  propensities — the  animal  man — now  listening  to— checked — brought 
up,  by  their  moral  and  religious  nature.  We  know  how  all  this  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  demonstrated  truths  and  doctrines  of  Phrenology 
But,  in  truth,  they  are  the  same  phenomena  which  are  pointed  at  by  moral 
and  religious  writers  and  preachers,  (the  latter  too  often  in  language  unneces 
sarily  quaint,  and  a  misplaced  adoption  of  Scriptural  terms,)  when  they  talk  of 
men  "  walking  afler  the  flesh,  or  after  the  spirit," — that  **  th^  nattwal  man 
cannot  please  God,"  &c.,  6&c.,  &c.  All  this,  I  take  it,  merely  means  ttiai 
the  lower  part  of  man's  nature,  the  animal,  (which  God  and  religion  intended, 
and  I*doubt  not  have  provided  for  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  intention,) 
should  serve  and  obey  the  higher,  the  moral  and  spiritual  part — takes  the  lead, 
and,  instead  o{  servings  presumes  to  dictate  and  domineer ;  thus  producing  all 
the  confusion  and  much  of  the  misery  of  a  true  servile  toar.  Now,  1  would 
ask  you  the  question.  Can  the  skilful  phrenologist,  in  such  mixed  cases  as  I 
have  described,  point  out,  from  an  inspection  oithe  brain,  as  indicated  by  the 
exterior  head,  the  character  of  the  individual  ?  I  think  you  will  answer  ^hat 
he  can.  At  least  he  can  enumerate  i^t  forces  which  are  enlisted  on  either  side, 
thougli,  being  no  charlatan,  and  not  pretending  that  he  is  SLprophett  he  will 
not  venture  to  perdict  what  specific  action,  or  course  of  oetiatL  (ax.  «^\.vaA<,^«ri\ 
iwult,  under  certain  cireamstancet,  fTom  ike  «ikXH2'>^^'>^^  \iin^a::««^  ^'^tas^'^^ 
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Man  carriet  within  him.  In  illustrmtion  of  what  I  have  hurriedly  above  beea 
intending  to  aay,  I  woald  ask  you  again,  whether  there  are  not  sc<n*ts  of 
examples  in  all  Uie  phrenological  eapitaln  of  Europe,  where  (let  us  take  one 
example)  parents  have  hesiutingly,  tremblingly,  half  believing,  half  afraid, 
taken  their  children  to  be  examined  (for  their  characters,  &;c^&c.,  Ac.)  by  the 
most  reputed  phrenologist  they  could  hear  of— submitting  The  heads  of  the 
little  creatures  to  the  eyes  ana  fineers— the  wand  of  the  conjurer.  If  he  be 
really  an  expert  and  well-instracted  conjurer^  he  immediately  detects  the  ge- 
neral outline  of  the  children's  (not  infants*)  characters.  But  he  goes  much 
farther  than  this — he  examines  and  weighs^  he  balances  the  forces  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities,  intellectual,  moral,  and  animal ;  and  in  almost  every  instance 
(supposing  him  always  to  be  a  good  conjurer)  he  fairly  and  fully  delineates 
the  character.  So  the  poor  parents  atand  aghast ;  propensities,  sentiments, 
passions,  virtues,  and  vices,  which  they  vainlv  imagined  could  be  known  only 
to  themselves  or  the  immediate  inmates  of  the  house  or  the  nursery,  are 
brought  to  the  surface  under  the  wicked  scrutiny  of  the  phrenological  doctor. 
The  sequel  of  this  proceeding  very  commonly  is,  that  he  is  consulted  by  the 
anxious  parents  respecting  the  education,  the  ceneral  management,  and  ulti- 
mately the  choice  of  pro/e«nons,  for  the  several  children ;  and  undoubtedly  it 
would  be  well  for  the  family  if  the  counsels  of  a  really /iididbu*  phrenologi- 
cal adviser,  reganling  the  above-mentioned  points,  were  attended  to  ajui  acted 
upon.  If  the  statements  I  ^ave  been  making,  and  the  opinion  I  have  given 
respecting  those  classes  (far  removed  from  the  two  extremes)  which  make  up 
the  great  mass  of  human  society,  be  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  how  I  roust 
answer  the  query  transcribed  above  from  your  circular  letter.  I  consider  it 
as  proved  to  demonstration,  that  **  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  form  and  sise  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible, 
during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from 
those  of  good  dispositions.*' 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  few  observations,  naturally  arising  out 
of  the  subject.  We  know  that  phrenological  knowledge  and  skill  have,  in 
very  many  instances,  been  rendered  most  useful  in  the  business  of  education, 
as  respects  both  private  families  and  public  schools,  where  happily  the  mas- 
ters or  directors  could  avail  themselves  of  such  assistances,  in  conducting  the 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline  of  the  pupils.  We  know  farther,  that  me- 
dical science  and  art  have  been  much  maebted  to  Phrenology,  in  the  case 
more  especially  of  several  institutions  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients labouring  under  various  forms  and  degrees  of  mental  alienation.  Of 
the  latter,  the  instances  of  the  Lancastrian  Ajtylum,  and  that  for  the  reception 
of  paupers  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  near  the  metropolis,  at  present  occur 
to  me,  and  I  believe  there  are  many  similar  examples  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Can  it  be  doubted,  then,  that  Phrenology  is  capable  of  furnishing 
resources  of  equal  magnitude,  and  to  an  extent  not  easily  appreciated,  in 
the  classification  of  those  unhappy  persons  whose  crimes,  in  various  degrees, 
have  brought  them  under  the  dominion  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ?    . 

I  might,  my  dear  sir,  have  answered  your  letter  much  more  laconically  than 
I  have  done,  and  possibly  an  apology  is  due  from  me  for  having  been  too  dif- 
fuse ;  but  the  subject  is  one  in  which  I  take  a  great  interest,  and  1  trust  1 
shall  be  forgiven. 

I  remain,  with  much  respect,  yours  faithfully, 

D.  G.  HALLYBURTON,  M.P. 

XXV.  From  Dr.  Patsicx  Nbill,  F.R.S.E.  &  F  L.S.,  London. 

Right  Hon.  Lobd  Olkmklo. 

Cakdnmills  Cottage, 
Mr  Lord,  3lst  March,  1836. 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  I  beg  leave 
to  mention  to  yjoxir  lordshio  that,  even  before  the  first  visit  of  Dr.  Spurzbeim 
to  Edinburgh,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  leading  doctrines  oC  Gall  were  fouiui- 
ed  in  truth,  because  the  conviction  was  forced^pon  me  by  my  own  observa- 
tions made  before  that  visit :  I  mean  that  certain  convolutions  or  portions  of 
he  brain  are  peculiarly  the  ornns«f  certain  faculties  and  propensities ;  that 
sise  is  generally  indicative  of  vigour;  and  that,  in  many  eases,  the  relative 
9tgB  of  ike  organs  can  be  distingmshed  bv  eztentl  •lawinition. 


r 
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Knowing  the  powerful  infiuenue  of  snriounding  aociely  in  encourttging  oi 
nslraiDin^.  I  have  never  ^iven  aa  opinion  u  [o  liie  probable  mciion*  of  an 
educated  individual,  and  indeed  have  umrurmly  denlined  einmining  lieadi 
soiong  my  friends,  even  when  pressed  to  do  so.     Dut  1  have,  on  various  oc- 

■nj  public  pnKlice  of  Pbrenology  ought  ni 

cognised  externally  than  those  of  otliers  ;  and  when  they  are  Mtrongly  marlc- 

jecl,  allhaugh  no  adept)  can  possibly  be  miaiaken  in  drawing  uieful  conclu- 
sions. In  tlie  case  of  convicts  ordered  for  Ironsportation,  for  eiunple,  he 
ooLild  undoubtedly  point  out  the  probably  treaehorous  and  llio  probably  mil- 
chievoua ;  ao  that,  during  the  voyneB,  these  might  be  more  strictly  guard- 
ed, and  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  those  who  were  likely  to  prote 
conaciBntious  and  benevolent  -,  and,  on  arrival  at  their  place  of  destination, 
that  Iheloimer  might  bo  kept  atworlt  under  publia  soneillance,  and  oulythe 

To  show  that  1  ou^bt  not  to  be  erttlrely  unqualified  for  giving  an  opinion, 
your  lordship  will  excuse  me  for  mentioning  that  in  my  youth  I  studied  for 
three  yean  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession;  thall  attended  especially 
to  Anatomy,  and  saw  the  human  brain  diMtattd  by  Monro  aecundue,  and  de- 
wclopcd  by  Sporsheim,  (for  the  Jatier  scarcely  used  the  scalpel  i)  that  1  have 
lor  upward  of  twenty  years  been  Secretary  In  the  Wemenan  Natural  Hia- 
toiy  Society ;  and  that  1  have,  all  my  life,  teen  attached  to  the  study  of  ns- 

1  am,  my  iord,  your  lordship's  very  obedient  servant,      PAT.  NEiLL, 


feasor  of  the  Principles  and  Practine  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  III cdlcine. 
and  Dean  of  Faculty,  in  the  University  of  London ;  Senior  Physician  of 
the  North  London  Hospital;  FclIowortheEoya!  College  of  Physiciansof 
"    "  "  "     ~     mas's  Hospila],  and  PiesidBnl  of 

,  tic,  &c.,  dec 

CoNDtriT-aTKEET,  LoNDOfl, 

To  the  Hight  Hon.  Lord  Glenblo.  Aprii  7fA,  1S36. 

Dk.  Elliotbdm  presents  his  compliments  to  Lord  Glenelg.  and  begs  to  say 
that,  at  the  desire  of  ^ir  George  Mackeniie,  he  takes  the  liberty  of  comma- 
nioaiing  to  his  lordshin  his  thorough  coniictioii  of  the  truth  of  Phreflolo- 

al  least  some  thought  upon  it ;  and  the  vast  oun^et  of  facta  which  ha  hai 
witnessed,  without  any  certain  exception  as  to  any  of  the  chief  nainla,  con- 
vince hiin  tbit  it  is  as  real  ascience  as  Astronomy  or  Chemistry.  Nor  does  he 
know  any  branch  of  science  more  im  potlant,  as  it  is  interwoven  with  moisla, 
religion,  government,  education,  and,  in  short,  with  avEiything  that  regards 

XXVll.  From  Db.  John  Scott.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 


USAH  OIK  uboaur:,  tvta  April,  ITMb. 

Having  been  informed  by  Mr,  Combe  of  the  nature  of  your  coireapon- 

ber  of  coDvicia  is  In  sent  to  New  Sonlh^'w^ea,  l"«^Zleh*tiUsfaetion 
inatatiDgmyconvictionof  the  very  imponanl  advantages  to  be  derived  fiom 
it,  in  showing  the  practical  usefiilneM  of  the  science  of  Phrenalofy ;  of  the 

it  under  Dr!spurih^''im  hTpan^'fift'eo  ^™«sin^e^"' 

With  aineero  hopes  that  Lord  Gltmelg  may  bo  induced  ta  u3»Ab  \&  ■!«!«. 
benevolent  wishes,  irenaia  jour  ob«diflnX»en«A,  iOttS^ftCSSV^,"*^- 
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XXVIIL  From  Joskph  Vimont,  M.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  Honoruy 
Member  of  the  Phrenological  Societies  of  Paris,  LondoD,  Edintraigfa, 
Boston,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Loso  Glknklo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr  LosD,  Paris,  30th  March,  1836. 

Sir  O.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  in  applying  to  your  lordAhip  for  permission  to 
examine  the  heads  of  a  number  of  convicts,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  men- 
tal faculties,  might  have  dispensed  with  having  recourse  to  the  testimony  of 
foreign  physiologists.  In  the  case  proposed  by  the  honourable  baronet,  the 
experiment  cannot  fail  df  being  crowned  with  success,  if  made  (as  J  do  not 
doubt  it  will  be)  by  phrenologists  deeply  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Phrenology.  The  observations  made  by  the  founder  of  the  science,  Dr. 
Gall,  in  the  prisons  of  Berlin  and  Spandau,  those  which  have  been  repeated 
in  all  the  civilized  world,  to  which  I  may  add  those  which  I  have  made  in 
three  of  the  principal  prisons  of  France,  viz.,  Caen  in  Normandy,  Bic^cre 
near  Paris,  and  Melun  twelve  leagues  from  Paris,  have  convinced  me  that 
it  is  not  only  possible  to  appreciate  the  relation  existing  between  the  volume 
of  the  head  and  the  enernr  of  the  mental  faculies,  but  that  one  may  still,  by 
their  examination,  be  able  to  establish  among  the  convicta  several  classes, 
the  discrimination  of  which  would  be  very  advantageous  to  society  and  for 
the  convicta  themselves.  The  work  of  Dr.  Gall,  the  Phrenologicu  Journal 
of  Edinburgh,  the  large  work  which  I  have  lately  published,  finally,  the 
phrenological  museums,  abound  with  incontestible  facte  proving  that  the 
mental  faculties  of  men  may  be  appreciated  in  a  healthy  state  by  toe  exami- 
nation of  their  heads.  To  deny  the  truth  of  those  facte,  is  to  put  in  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  best  established  phenomena. 

I  hare,  my  lord,  the  honour  to  be  your  humble  servant, 

J.  VIMONT. 


XXIX.  From  Db.Willxam  Orkoort,  F.R.S.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  Member,  and  formerly  President,  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Soci6t6de  Pharmacie  and 
of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris,  and  Secretary  to  the  Phrenological 
Society  of  Edinbui^h. 

To  the  Right  Honourable 

Lord  Glknklg,  dec,  &c.,  &c. 
Mr  Lord,  Edinburgh,  llth  Aprils  1836. 

Having  been  requested  to  state  my  opinion  of  the  proposition  m|Bde  to  your 
lordship  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  in  reference  to  a  phrenological  ex- 
amination of  convicta  about  to  be  transported,  with  a  view  to  their  classifi- 
cation according  to  their  natural  dispositions,  so  as  to  avoid  many  inconve- 
niences to  which  their  masters  in  the  penal  settlemente  are  now  liable,  I  beg 
to  state  to  your  lordship  that,  for  some  years  past,  I  have  studied  the  science 
of  Phrenology,  and  have  the  firm  conviction  that,  in  the  hands  of  properiy  quali- 
fied observers,  this  science  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty 
the  natural  dispositions  and  talenta  of  such  individuals  as  possess  healthy 
brains. 

My  conviction  is  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished phrenologists,  confirmed  by  the  repeated  examination  of  several 
.extensive  collections,  in  which  are  depositea  the  heads  of  very  numerous 
criminals  of  all  shades  of  character.  I  nave  also  had  very  frequent  oppDrtu- 
nities  of  witnessing  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  character  is  discri- 
minated by  practised  phrenologista  in  the  case  of  living  persons.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  such  a  power,  especially  in  the 
case  of  convicts. 

Your  lordship's  official  avocations  have  probably  prevented  you  from  de* 
voting  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  Phrenology ;  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  my  belief  that  your  lordship  could  not  examine  it  carefully  without 
being  satisfied  of  ite  importance  to  mankind,  as  being  the  only  consistent 
and  practical  philosophy  of  mind  yet  offered  to  the  wond. 

And  when  those  who'have  carefully  studied  Phrenology,  and  become  con 
rinoed  of  ite  truth,  offer,  as  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  has  done,  to  put  it  to  • 
pnmio$X  test,  which  may  be  highly  advantageous,  and  oannot  possibl|r  bt 
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kurtfol,  it  is  the  duty  of  your  lordship,  aad  of  all  those  who  liave  it  in  thei/ 
power  to  authorize  the  ezperimeot,  not  to  pass  by  or  neglect  a  proposition  so 
important,  merely  for  want  of  that  faith  in  the  truth  of  Pbrenolosy  which  no 
one  can  reasonably  expect  to  possess,  unless  he  have  made  himseli' acquainted 
with  the  science,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  supported. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  senraat, 

WILLIAM  GREGORY. 


XXX.  biom  Dr.  Robsrt  Huktkk,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  die.,  m  the  Abp 

dersonian  Uni?  ersity,  Glasgow. 

To  the, Right  Hon.  Lord  Glbnelq. 

Mt  Lord,  Glasoow,  lUh  April,  1836. 

At  the  request  pf  Mr.  Combe,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  vour 
lordship  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology.  For  more  than  thirteen  years!  have 
paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  Ibeg  tp  state,  that  the  more  deeply  I 
investigate  it,  the  mere  I  am  convinced  in  the  truth  of  the  science.  I  nave 
examined  it  in  connexion  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  find  it  beauti- 
fully to  harmonize.  I  have  tested  the  truth  of  it  on  numerous  individuals, 
whose  characters  it  unfolded  with  accuracy  and  precision.  For  the  last  ten 
years  L  have  taught  Phrenology  publicly  in  connexion  with  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  sci- 
ence founded  on  truth,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  many  practical  and 
useful  purposes. 

I  have  tne  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  very  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.D. 

XXXL  From  Robsrt  MajCNIsh^  Esq.,  Member,of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  oT  Glasgow,  and  Autnor  of  **  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  dte. 

Ta  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glbnklo. 

Mt  Lord,   '  Glasgow,  lUh  April,  1836. 

Having  been  applied  to  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  state  ray  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  of^d^tecting  the  characters  of  convicts  by  an  exami- 
nation of  their  heads  on  phrenologicnl  principles,  I  have  no  hesitaticm  in 
declaring  my  perfect  conviction  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  dispositions  of 
these  individuals  may,  by  such  a  process,  be  discriminated  with  reiparkable 
accuracy. 

The  form  of  head  possessed  by  all  dangerous  and  inveterate  criminals  is  pe 
culiar.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  brain  behind  the  ear,  and  a  comp&ra* 
lively  small  portion  in  the  frontal  and  coronal  regions.  Such  a  conformation 
always  characterizes  the  worst  class  of  malefactors ;  and  wherever  it  exists 
we  find  an  excessive  tendency  to  crime.  This  fact  I  have  hiid  ample  oppor 
tunities  of  verifying ;  and,  indeed,  no  person  who  compares  eriimnal  heads 
with  those  of  persons  whose  natural  dispositions  are  toward  virtue,  can  en- 
tertain the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  MACNISH. 


XXXIL  From  Richard  Pools,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Joint  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinbun^h ;  Author  of  various  Articles  in 
Periodical  Journals  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Edinensisrr-as  ^Mnguagf,  Phi' 
hlogy,  MathenuUica,  Mindy  PAiYosopAy,  and  Education,  the  last  <^  which  has 
been  republished  separately. 

Edinburgh,  ]2<&  AprU,  1836. 
During  several  years,  actively  employed,  I  have  found  the  principles  ol 
Phrenology  available  in  \'ery  important  duties — more  especially  in  the  treat 
ment  of  insanity,  to  which,  as  a  professional  man,  my  attention  has  been 
greatly  directed ;  and  1  feel  warrantt*d,  by  long  study  and  observation,  in 
maintaining  the  opinion,  that  it  is  practicable  to  distinguish  individuals  haviiM 
natiirail  V  very  low  and  dangerous  characters  from  others  who  are  naturally  wefl 
constituted  and  disposed— by  examining  and  comparing  their  heads  during 
life,  according  to  the  principles  of  Phrenology. 
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XXXIIL  From  Chablm  Maclabev,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Seoitmfm, 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glkkblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colootes,  &c.  Edinburoh,  9th  Apnl,  1836 

In  reference  to  a  correspondence  between  your  lordship  and  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  I  on  the  propriety  of  subjecting  convicts  to  a  phrenol<^ical  exami- 
nation, 1  beg  leare  to  state,  that  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  Phrenology  during 
the  last  seven  years — that  I  believe  its  principles  to  be  substantially  true,  and 
am  convinced  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and 
■ixe  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life, 
to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good 
dispositions. 

rerhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  my  first  impressions  in  favour  of 
Phrenology  were  produced  by  the  explanation  which  its  doctrines  afford  of 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  the  external  world — an 
explanation  more  clear,  consistent,  and  satisfactory,  in  my  opinion,  than  can 
be  derived  from  any  system  of  philos<^hy  now  taught  in  this  country. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  MACLAREN, 
Editor  of  the  Scotsman  Newspaper. 

XXXIV.  From  Wiluam  Wxldsmith,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London,  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society ;  and  Author  of  **  An  Inaoiry  concerning  this  relative 
Connexion  which  subsiste  between  the  Mind  and  the  Brain.^ 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lobo  Glbnblo. 
Mt  Lobd,  .     Lbbds,  Amil  16^,  1836. 

Having  been  informed  that  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Barl.,  nas  made  pro]^ 
sals  for  applying  the  tests  afforded  by  Phrenology  for  the  discrimination  of  in- 
dividual cnaracter  in  convicte  subject  to  transportation,  with  a  view  to  their 
better  classification,  I  beg  most  sincerely  to  add  my  humble  testimony  in  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  suggested,  with  the  confident  assurance  that  the  result 
will  prove  highly  valuable  to  the  parties  most  interested,  and  prove  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  any  who  may  doubt  it,  the  practical  application  of  Phre- 
nology to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Nothing,  I  am  convinced,  can  be 
easier  than  the  discrimination  of  the  naturally  and  the  casually  vicious  by 
the  aid  of  Phrenolo^ ;  and,  in  the  case  in  question,  1  doubt  not  of  ito  comp 
plete  success  if  a  trial  be  permitted. 

X  have  the  honour  to  remain,'  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  WUiDSMITH. 


XXXV.  From  Mb.  William  Bbebnkr,  Governor  of  the  County  and  City 

Bridewell,  Glasgow. 
To  Gbobob  Combb,  Esq. 

County  and  Citt  Bridbwkll. 
Dbar  Sir,  GUugow,  ISth  April,  1836. 

About  two  thousand  persons  pass  through  this  establishment  yearly,  and  I 
have  had  the  charae  for  upward  of  twenty-five  years.  During  that  period, 
and  long  before  I  heard  anvthing  of  Phrenology,  1  was  often  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  shape  of  the  heads  of  most  of  the  criminals.  When  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  visited  this  city  I  attended  his  lectures ;  and  although  I  do  not  yet  pre- 
tend to  have  anything  like  phrenological  knowledge,  X  have  no  hesitetion  in 
saying,  that  the  most  notoriously  bad  characters  have  a  conformation  of  head 
very  different  from  those  of  the  common  run  of  mankind. 

1  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  Dr.  Spurzheim,  yourself,  and  many  others, 
professing  and  believing  in  the  science,  who  have  visited  this  prison,  have 
described  the  character,  and  told  the  leading  propensities  of  the  inmates,  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.    X  am,  dec, 

WILLIAM  BREBNER,  Governor. 

XXXVI.  From  H.  A.  Galbraith,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  La 

natic  Asylum. 

^  Glasgow  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum, 

Dbar  Sir,  19l^  April,  1836. 

Sitaated  ••  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  field  foi  obtarraltion^mGre  partienlar|y 
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in  regard  to  disordered  mental  manifestations^  1  have  been  for  sereral  years 
past  led  to  compare  these  with  the  phrenological  derelopement  of  the  indivi- 
duals in  whom  they  appeared ;  and  from  the  result  of  numerous  and  well' 
marked  instances,  which  have  not  only  been  known  to  me  during  a  state  of 
morbid  activity,  but  from  authentic  accounts  of  the  previous  mental  indica- 
tions, I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  my  nrm  belief  in  the  genera] 
doctrines  of  Phrenology. 

U  gives  me  much  pleasure  on  this  occasion,  and  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  to 
add,  that,  when  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  in  this  city  some  years  ago,  he  visited  this 
institution,  and  examined  several  of  the  most  remarkable  heacte  of  the  then 
inmates ;  and,  had  I  been  more  careless  and  skeptical  than  I  really  was,  the 
correctness  and  facility  with  which  his  inductions  were  made  from  cerebral 
developement  must  have  arrested  my  attention,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
reality  of  the  science  he  professed.  It  is  also  no  small  confirmation  of  the 
doctrme  as  well  as  proof  of  its  utility,  that  exactly  the  same  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  the  same  heads,  when  submitted  to  you  a  few  days  ago  at  your 
visit  here.  It  therefore  can  be  no  chance  or  random  opinion,  but  one  evidently 
founded  on  a  common  principle,  that  enables  the  experienced  phrenologist, 
at  the  distance  of  years,  not  only  correctly  to  delineate  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  individuals,  but  strictly  to  coincide  with  that  formerly  given.  Although 
I  have  as  yet  no  pretension  to  the  name  of  an  experienced  phrenologist,  yet 
be  assured  my  faith  in  the  verity  of  Phrenology  is  such  as  to  induce  me  to 
cultivate  it  with  more  care  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  and  it  will  be  no  small 
gratification  if  I  can  add  with  benefit  to  those  under  my  charge.  I  am,  my 
dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  H.  A.  GALBRAlTH. 

Geobob  Combe,  Esq. 


XXXVII.  From  George  S  almond,  Esq.,  Procurator- Fiscal  of  Lanarkshire ; 
Walter  Moib,  Esq.,  Sheriff  Substitute  of  Lanarkshire ;  and  Mr.  D. 
M'CoLL,  Governor  of  Glasgow  JaiU 

To  Geobob  Combe,  Esq. 

Sheriff's  Chambers, 

Dear  Sir,  Glasgow,  22d  April,  1836. 

A  few  days  ago  Sheriff  Moir  having  told  me  of  your  intention  to  examine 
phrenologically  some  of  the  criminals  in  Glasgow  jail,  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  present,  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  practical  test  of  the  system,  and  as- 
certain whether  your  inferences  of  character  should  accord  with  what  was  pri- 
vately and  officially  known  of  them  by  myself;  and  Mr.  Moir  having  kindly 
honoured  me  with  an  introduction  to  you,  I  had  the  gratification  of  attending 
your  examination  of  a  numtier  of  these  persons,  and  of  hearing  with  sincere 
interest  the  accurate  conclusions  you  arrived  at  on  each  of  them. 

Never  before  having  witnessed  any  such  operation,  and  expecting  that,  after 
a  tedious  process  of  examination,  taking  notes,  and  comparing  and  calculating 
results,  something  of  an  oracular  generality  of  character  should  be  announced, 
I  was  very  much  pleased  to  observe  that,  while  your  examination  of  each  did 
not  average  a  minute,  you  instantly,  and  without  hesitation,  stated  the  cha 
racter,  not  generally,  but  with  specialties  of  feelings  and  propensities,  sur 
prisingly  justified  by  what  I  knew  of  them ;  and  beinff  aware  that  you  had 
no  access  to  them,  nor  means  of  knowing  them  previously,  as  they  were  taken 
at  the  moment  promiscuously  from  numbers  ot  the  other  criminals,  I  was  at 
once  led  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  science,  and  to  see  eminent  advan- 
tages of  such  knowledge  to  society,  and  more  immediately  in  regard  to  cri- 
minal iurisprudence  and  practice. 

Of  the  instances  of  your  observation,  suffer  me  to  mention  a  few,  which  at 
the  time  occurred  to  me  as  peculiarly  convincing. 

The  first  man  you  examined  you  pronounced  **  a  thief,  reckless  and  dange- 
rous, who,  for  .instance,  if  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  would  not  hesitate 
to  murder  or  destroy  all  around  him."  Now  this  fellow  has  for  years  travel- 
led about  the  country  with  a  horse  and  cart,  selling  salt  and  trifling  articles, 
and  has  acquired  the  character  of  a  masterful  thief,  and  just  now  stands  in* 
dieted  with  a  cruel  assault  on,  and  highway  rubbery  of,  a  poor  labourer,  of  all 
his  hard  earnings  last  harvest. 

Another,  you  observed,  had  ^*  a  fine  inleWecX,  wcvdi  vtw^X^^  >a'^^3«% 
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lailtf  of  ■  windling  ;**  and  the  accuracy  of  this  obtenration  on  a  patnter,  who  ii 
indicted  ioTfaUthaod^  frauds  and  wilful  impontiorit  or  swindUngt  is  self-evideoL 

A  third,  whom  you  pronounced  '*  a  cunning,  daring,  and  decided  thief,^  is 
an  incorrigible  thief,  who  for  years  has,  in  the  most  concealed  and  adroit 
manner,  headed  a  gang  of  housebreakers,  and  is  at  present  indicted  for  high> 
way  robbery,  committed  by  his  savagely  knocking  down  with  a  heary  stob  a 
poor  man,  who  was  almost  killed  on  the  spot.  Private  information  leads  me 
to  understand  that  he  has  been  party  to  another  crime,  of  a  nature  equally, 
if  not  more,  daring  and  erud. 

A  fourth  you  described  to  be  '^  a  depraved  and  most  dangerous  man.*'  He 
is  a  crony  of  the  man  last  noticed ;  has  long  been  a  thief,  and  one  of  the  most 
noted  corpse-lifters  while  subjects  were  bought  by  the  medical  schools  ;  and 
lie  is  saia  to  have  been  concerned  with  the  man  last  mentioned  in  the  atro- 
eious  crime  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  observations  as  to  him. 

A  fifth,  whom  you  judged  to  be  **  a  sly  thief,  who,  with  a  meek  and  specious 
aspect,  possessed  daring  even  to  cruelty,"  is  a  fellow  who  is  by  trade  a  thief, 
adroit  and  cunning,  and  who  has  often  attacked  and  escaped  from  the  officers 
of  justice.  He  lately  stole,  in  broad  daylicht,  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  a 
handkerohief  from  a  gentleman's  pocket,  and  ran  off.  Being  promptly  pursued, 
ke,  as  a  decoy,  throw  from  him  the  napkin.  Beina  after  a  race  overtaken,  he 
leaped  into  a  dung-pit,  whither  the  gentleman  could  not  think  of  following  him, 
but  stood  watching  him  till  the  police  he  sent  for  arrived.^  On  this  the  fellow, 
in  the  most  fawning  manner,  craved  sympathy ;  and  finding  this  did  not  move 
the  gentleman's  purpose,  he  suddenly  sprung  out,  and,  on  being  seized,  made 
a  desperate  struggle,  bit  severely  the  gentleman's  hand,  and,  by  his  foroe  and 
violence,  might  soon  have  got  on  had  not  the  police  arrived. 

The  accuracy  of  your  conclusions  has  deeply  impressed  me  with' the  bene- 
fit which  would  accrue  to  society  from  the  application  of  such  investigations 
toward  the  better  classification  of  criminals  confined  before  and  after  trial, 
to  the  selection  and  treatment  of  convicts,  and  even  to  the  more  certain  iden- 
tifieation  of  such  criminals  as  might  effect  their  escape  from  justice  or  con 
finement. 

With  much  regard,  believe  me  to  be,  dear  sir,  yours  most  faithfully, 

GEO.  SALMOND, 
Pror.-Fiscal  of  Lanarkshire. 

We  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Combe's  visit  to  the  jail  of  Glas- 
gow, and  testify  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  Mr.  Salmond's  representation  of 
what  happened.  Mr.  Combe's  inferences  of  the  charactera  of^such  prisonera 
as  he  then  examined  were  most  accurate,  and  never  could  have  been  the  result 
of  chance. 

WALTER  MOIR, 
Sheriff  Subst.  of  Lanarkshire. 
D.  M*COLL, 
Governor  of  Glasgow  JaiL 

XXXVIII.  Account  of  Mr.  Combe's  Phrenological  Examination  of  Heads  of 
Criminals  in  the  Jail  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  October,  1835.  Extracted 
from  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  524. 

On  Wednesday,  28th  October,  Mr.  Combe,  accompanied  by  th»  following 
gentleman,  visited  the  jail :  viz.,  Dr.  George  Fife,  assistant  surgeon  to  the 

i'ail,  (who  is  not  a  phrenologist ;)  Benjamin  Sorsbie,  Esq.,  alderman ;  Dr.  D. 
I.  White ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Greenhow,  surgeon  ;  Mr.  John  Baird,  sui^eon  ;  Mr. 
George  C.  Atkinson ;  Mr.  Edward  Richardson ;  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson : 
Mr.  Wm.  Hutton,  and  Captain  Hooke. 

Mr.  Combe  mentioned,  tnat  his  chief  object  was  to  show  to  such  of  the  gen 
tlemen  present  as  had  attended  his  lectures  in  Newcastle,  the  reality  of^the 
fact  which  he  had  frequently  stated,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  deyelopement  of  the  brain  in  men  of  virtuous  dispositions,  and  its  develope- 
ment  in  decidedly  vicious  charactera,  such  as  criminals  usually  are  ;  and  tnat 
the  moral  organs  generally  are  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of  the  animal 
propensities,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter :  and  he  requested  that  a  few 
striking  cases  of  crime  might  be  presented,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  crimi 
nala  should  be  compared  with  those  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  indisen 

fliUMlt«ff. 
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Thi»  was  done  ;  and  Dr.  Fife  auggested  thiit  it  would  be  farther  desirable 
that  Mr.  Combe  shouKT  write  down  his  own  remarks  on  the  cases,  before  any 
account  of  them  was  given,  while  he  himself  should,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  write  down  an  account  of  their  characters  according  to  his  knowledge 
of  them ;  and  that  the  two  statements  should  then  be  compared  Mr.  Combe 
agreed  to  this  request ;  and  the  f(41owing  indiiriduals  were  examined : 

P.  S.,  aged  about  20. — Mr.  Combe  wrote  as  follows :  Antenor  lobe  well 
developed :  intellectual  powers  are  considerable.  The  organ  of  imitation  is 
large,  also  Secretiveness  ;  Acquisitiveness  is  rather  large.  The  most  defee- 
tive  organ  is  Conscientiousness.  Benevolence  and  veneratio.i  are  large. 
The  lower  animal  organs  are  not  inordinate.  My  inference  is,  that  this  boy 
is  not  accused  of  violence ;  his  dispositions  are  noi  ferocious,  nor  cruel,  nor 
violent :  he  has  a  talent  for  deception,  and  a  desire  for  property  not  regulated 
by  justice.  His  desire  may  have  appeared  in  swindling  or  theft.  It  is  most 
probable  that  he  has  swindled :  he  has  the  combination  which  contributes  to  the 
talents  of  an  actor. — Dr.  Fife^t  Remarks :  A  confirmed  thief;  he  has  been  twic« 
convicted  of  theft.  He  has  never  shown  brutality ;  but  he  has  no  sense  of 
honesty.  He  has  frequently  attempted  to  impose  on  Dr.  Fife  ;  he  has  consi- 
derable talent ;  he  attended  school,  and  is  quick  and  apt ;  he  has  a  talent  foi 
imitation. 

T.  S.,  aged  18. — Mr.  Omtbe  wrote :  Destructiveness  is  verv  large  ;  Com- 
bativeness,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness  &re  large ;  intellectual  organs 
fairly  developed ;  Amativeness  is  large ;  Conscientiousness  rather  moderate ; 
Benevolence  is  full,  and  Veneration  rather  large.  This  Iwry  is  considerably 
different  from  the  last.  He  is  more  violent  in  his  dispositions ;  he  has  pro- 
bably been  committed  for  assault  connected  with  women.  He  has  also  large 
Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  and  may  have  stolen,  although  I  think 
this  less  probable.  He  has  fair  intellectual  talents,  and  is  an  improveable 
subject. — Dr.  Fife's  Remarks :  Crime,  rape  *  *  *  *,  No  striking  features  in 
his  general  character ;  mild  disposition ;  has  never  shown  actual  vice. 

J.  W.,  aged  73. — Mr.  Combos  ObsenuUions :  The  coronal  region  is  veij 
defective  ;  Veneration  and  Firmness  are  the  best  developed ;  but  all  are  dea> 
eient.  Cavitiousness  is  enormously  large ;  ihe  organ  of  Combativeness  is 
considerable,  and  Amativeness  is  large ;  there  are  no  other  leading  organs  of 
the  propensities  inordinate  in  developemeot ;  the  intellect  is  very  moderate. 
I  would  have  expected  to  find  this  case  in  a  lunatic  asylum  rather  than  in  a 
jail ;  and  1  cannot  fix  upon  any  particular  feature  of  crime.  His  moral  dis- 
positions generally  are  very  detective ;  but  he  has  much  caution.  Except 
in  connexion  with  his  Amativeness  and  Combativeness,  i  cannot  specify  the 
precise  crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted.  Ureat  deficiency  in  the  moral 
organs  is  the  characteristic  feature,  which  leaves  the  lower  propensities  to 
act  without  control.-r-XV.  Fife*s  Remarks :  A  thief ;  void  of  every  principle  of 
honesty ;  obstinate ;  insolent ;  unerateful  for  any  kindness.  In  snort,  one  of 
the  most  depraved  characters  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted. — iVote  by 
Mr.  Combe :  I  have  long  maintained,  that  where  the  moral  organs  are  ex- 
tremely deficient,  as  in  this  ciise,  the  individual  is  a  moral  lunatic,  and  ought  to 
be  treated  as  such.  Individuals  in  whom  one  organ  is  so  large  as  Cautious- 
ness is  in  this  old  man,  and  in  whom  the  regulating  organs  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments are  so  deficient,  are  liable  to  fall  into  insanity,  if  strongly  excited,  owing 
to  the  disproportion  in  the  cerebral  organs.  It  is  common  to  meet  with  such 
cases  in  lunatic  asylums  ;  and  as  the  criminal  law  has  gone  on  punishing  this 
individual  during  a  long  life,  (for  he  has  been  twice  transported,)  and  met 
with  no  success  in  reclaiming  him,  but  left  him  in  jail,  under  sentence  for  theft, 
at  seventy  years  of  age,  1  consider  these  facts  a  strong  confirmation  of  my 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  a  moral  patient  from  the  first, 

XXXIX.  From  Dr.  John  Mackintosh,  Surgeon  to  the  Ordnance  Depart 
ment  in  North  Britain  ;  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Pathology  and  rrao 
tice  of  Physic ;  Fellow  of  the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ; 
Member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  Wernerian  Natural  History  Socie- 
ties of  Edinburgh,  Montreal,  Heidelberg,  and  Brussels. 

To  George  Combe,  Esq. 
My  Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  27<A  A^(£>  103^ 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  L6th  MarcVv,  Te(^\ie«X\iv^tCA  Vk  «\»XAHt\«i^Ax^^» 

*  The  particular  observaliona  axe  not  ptop«i  fox  \p^ias«Kx« 
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■atonil  ditpositions  are  indicated  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  brain,  ao  at  to 
ftnder  it  poesible,  during  life,  to  dietinguish  men  of  diftperate  and  dangerous 
tendencies  from  those  of  good  dispositions,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  offer  my  unqualified  testimony  as  to  the  fact. 

1  was  formerly  not  only  an  unbeliever  in  Phrenology,  but  a  determined 
scoffer,  and  my  CMiversion  was  slowly  produced  by  the  occurrence  of  indivi- 
dual cases  that  were  accidentally  brought  before  me ;  and  1  would  now  risk  all 
1  possess  upon  the  general  results  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  heads  of 
one  hundrra  convicts,  by  qualified  persons  1  could  name. 

It  would  be  well  for  socie^  in  the  countries  to  which  convicts  are  sent,  if 
the  plan  proposed  1^  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Glenelg,  were  adop^.  If  any  expense  be  occasioned  1^  the  investigation,  I 
■hall  willingly  contribute  a  share,  because  the  interests  of  science  wul  be  ad- 
vanced, and  a  great  service  will  be  rendered  to  the  unfortunate  convicts 
themselves. 

1  may  add,  that  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  within  these  few  years, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  on  the  continent,  in  favour  of  phrenolMical 
doctrines ;  the  number  of  opponents  has  diminished,  and  ^  disciples  nave 
increased  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  so  much  so,  that  in  Paris  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  illustrious  name  connected  with  Medicine,  or  any  of  the  sciences,  that 
is  not  found  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Members  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 
You.  may  make  whatever  uie  you  please  of  this  letter ;  and  with  miM^  r»* 
■pect  toward  you,  for  the  great  share  you  have  had  in  advancing  our  know- 
ledge of  the  true  science  of  mind,  and  placing  it  on  a  wider  and  more  substan- 
tial basis, 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

JOHN  MACKINTOSH,  M.D. 

XL.  Certificate  from  Hxhey  Marsh,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.LR.A.,  one  of  the  Phy- 
sicians to  Steven's  Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Dublin  General 
Hospital,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  and  the  Institution  for  the  Diseases  of 
Children ;  Robert  Harrison,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  Richard  Tok- 
■ON  Etanson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.K.I.A.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
Royal  College  of  SHrxeons  in  Ireland ;  James  Armstbono,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A. ; 
Francis  White,  bsq..  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland ;  W.  F.  Montgomery,  Es^.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  to  the 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland ;  Wm.  W.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland,  Resident  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital ; 
Andrew  Bourne,  Esq.,  Banister;  Thomas  Edward  Beatty,  Esq., 
M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland ;  Arthur  Edward  Gayer,  Esq.,  LL.U.,  Barrister ;  Andrew 
Carmichael,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A. ;  John  Houston.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Curator  of 
the  Museum,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  Surgeon  to  the  City 
Dublin  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Charter  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for  Ireland ;  H.  Maunsbll,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Society  of  Leipzic. 

Dublin,  March  25M,  1836. 

We,  the  undersigned,  declare  our  belief,  from  what  we  know  or  have  seen 
of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  **  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  size  and  form  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possi- 
ble, during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  tendencies  from  those  ot  good 
dispositions ;  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  that  trial  should  be 
made  of  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  this  application  of  Phrenology. 

We  conceive  that,  in  affording  this  opportunity  for  putting  publicly  to  the  test 
the  degree  of  accuntcy  to  which  Phrenolonr  has  been  brought,  as  a  scientific 
method  of  determining  character,  and  so  discriminating  between  the  natural 
dispositions  of  criminals,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies  will  but  act  the  part 
an  enlightened  statesman,  willing  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  knew- 
iMfB,  to  do  justice  to  sctenpe^  an4  afor4  the  ^vemment  o|>portuniir  iuf 
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availing  itself  of  all  aid  to  b«  derived  from  the  lights  of  philosophy,  in  fulfil* 
Hng  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  connected  with  erirainai  legislation. 

HENRY  MARSH.  ANDREW  BOURNE. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  THOMAS  EDWd.  BEATTY. 
RICHARD  TONSON  EVANSON.    ARTHUR  EDWd.  GAYER. 

JAMES  ARMSTRONG.  ANDREW  CARMICHAEL. 

FRANCIS  WHITE.  JOHN  HOUSTON. 
W.  F.  MONTGOMERY.                 .  H.  MAUNSELL. 
Wm.  W.  CAMPBELL. 


XLI.  From  h.s  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  proposed  phrenological  experiment  of  Sir  O. 
Mackenzie,  Bart.,  is  amply  entitled  to  a  lair  trial. 

Ro.  DUBLIN. 


LII.  From  the  Protost  of  Tbinitt  Collbob, 

Provost  Housb,  April  ISth,  1836. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  Geo.  Mac- 
kenzie should  be  made,  especially  when  1  consider  that  it  can  be  made  without 
difficulty  or  expense. 

BAR.  LLOYD,  Provost  T.C.D. 

XLIII.  From  H.  Llotd,  Esq.,  F.T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 

Dublin. 

TRI9fITT  COLLBGB,  Aoril  8(A,  1836. 
Having  seen  a  paper  signed  by  Mr.  Comt)e,  relating  to  a  pnrenologieal  ex- 
p«rinient  proposed  iyy  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  expe- 
riment is  deserving  of  a  trial.  H.  LLOYD. 

XLIV.  From  Moumtifort  Lonopibld.  Esq.,  F.T.C.D.,  Whayleaw,  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy. 

I  have  been  informed  of  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  very  important  results  may  be  obtained,  if  the  state 
will,  in  that  manjner,  lend  its  assistance  to  make  the  science  of  Phrenology 
available  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  I  am  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  details  of  phrenological  practice ;  but,  from  what  I  have  read  upon  the 
subject,  I  am  convinced  that  the  science  is  founded  on  true  principles,  and 
that  to  the  writers  on  Phrenology  we  owe  much  of  the  light  that'  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  ^  Their  metaphysics  appear 
to  me  in  general  correct,  with  as  small  a  proportion  of  error  as  could  be  ex- 
pected on  works  written  upon  a  subject  which  has  not  yet  been  made  a  branch 
of  public  education,  nor  converted  into  a  source  of  profit  to  individuals. 

MOUNTIFORT  LONGFIELD. 


XLY.  From  Philip  Crampton,  Esq.,  Surgeon-General,  Dublin. 

DOBLIW,  AmrU  I2th,  1836. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  "  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  form  wad  size  of  the  brain,"  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

PHILIP  CRAMPTON. 


XLVL  From  Ar.  Jacob  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  College 

ol  Surgeons,  Dublin. 

Dublin,  April  27th,  1836. 
1  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  study  of  Phrenology  to  justify  me 
in  giving  a  decided  opinion  respecting  its  value,  or  the  importance  of  its 
results  ;  but  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a  case  has  been  made  out,  (to 
prove  "  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  from  and  size  of 
the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  dia 
tinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  diB* 
position/'^  as  warn^t?  the  experiment  proposed  l»y  Sic  Q.  ^**^^*^JJ5mn^ 
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ful,  dependent  on  the  combination  of  111.  Its  effects  in  combination,  4Q6. 
their  faculties,  262.  Ideality  neces-  American  Indians,  their  Secretive- 
•anr  to  tragic  actors,  244.  ness.  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Firm- 

Adaptation  of  parts  of  the  creation  ness  large,  164, 190, 216.    Their  sense 
proves    the  existence  of   God,  348.  of  truth  weak,  224.    Their  unimprove- 
Adaptation  of  the  external  world  to  able  nature,  421,  430.    Character  and. 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  349.    skulls  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
Addison,  nature  of  his  genius,  402.  429.    Engraving  of  the  skuUofone,  ib 
Adhesiveness,  one  of  the  propensi-       Analogies,  perception  of,  335. 
ties,  130.    Situation  and  discovery  of      Anatomists,  objection  that  they  uni- 
its  organ,  ib.    Its  effects  on  the  cha-  versallv  disbelieve    Phrenology   an 
racter,  ib.    Generally  stronger  in  wo-  swered,  454. 

men  than  in  men,  131.  Distinguish-  Anatomy  does  not  reveal  vital  func- 
able  from  Benevolence,  132.  Gives  tions  of  oi^ans  dissected,  56.  Anato* 
rise  to  society,  ib.  Very  strong  in  the  my  of  the  brain,  72 ;  of  the  skull,  79. 
dog  and  other  animals,  ib.  Its  disease.  Anatomical  researches  of  Dr.  Gall,  62, 
ib.     Its  natural  language,  133.    Re-  451. 

marks  on,  479.  Angelo,  Michael,  his  large  Construo* 

Admiration,  love  of,  189.  tiveness,  &c.,  177,  341.     Engraving 

Affections,  477.  of  his  head,  277. 

Affective  faculties,  105.    Modes  of      Anger,  a  manifestation  of  Destmc- 
their  action,  350.    Are  not  the  exclu-  tiveness,  146. 
sive  sources  of  emotions,  478.  Animal  magnetism,  371. 

Africans,    character  of  the,    421.       Animals,  the  lower,  brains  of,  42, 

Their  superstition,  434.    Their  sen-  47,  97.    Relation  between  their  intel* 

timent  oftruth  weak,  224.  ligence,  and  the  depth  and  number  of 

Aikin,  Dr.,  on  love  of  life,  156.  their  cerebral  convolutions,  77.     Ac- 

AinitM,  Sir  Whitelaw,  case  of  a  cumXe  comparison  of  their  brains  can 
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.  e  made  only  between  those  of  ani- 
mals of  the  same  species,  42,  96,  321. 
Their  Philoprogenitireness,  116;  Con- 
centrativeness,  128 ;  AdltMaiveness, 
i32 ;  Combativeness,  138 ;  Destine- 
tiveness,  150 ;  Secretiveness,  165 ; 
Acquisitiveness,  173 ;  Constructive* 
ness,  177,  18Q;  Self-Esteem,  187; 
Lore  of  Approbation,  194;  Cautious- 
ness, 198 ;  Benevolence,  205 ;  Imita- 
tion, 263  ;  Form,  281 ;  Locality,  302 ; 
Number,  306 ;  Time,  315 ;  Tune,  321 ; 
Language,  332 ;  Their  capability  of 
being  tamed  ^d  taught,  on  what 
dependent,  312.  Do  they  possess 
Comparison  and  Causality  ?  341, 342, 
note. 

Anticipation,  why  generally  more 
delightful  than  actual  enjoyment,  389. 

Antiquarianism,  tendency  to,  212. 

Apathy,  whence  arising,  388. 

Apparitions,  perception  of,  230, 237, 
358. 

Appetite  for  Food,  organ  of,  151. 
See  AHmentivenesK, 

Approbation,  Love  of,  189.  See 
Xsove  of  Approbation. 

Arachnoid  tunic  of  the  brain,  79. 

Archery  and  quoits,  talent  for  play- 
ing at,  286,  302. 

Architectural  talent,  310. 

Aristotle,  differept  reception  of  his 
philosophy  at  different  times,  28.  His 
assignment  of  the  faculties  to  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  40,  58.  His  doc- 
trine concerning  the  senses,  269. 

Arithmetic,  the  chief  sphere  of  the 
faculty  of  Number,  304. 

Amott,  Dr.  Neil,  on  the  connexion 
between  mind  and  body,  31.  On  the 
error  of  persisting  in  the  cultivation 
of  defective  musical  talent,  321. 

Arrangement,  love  of,  306. 

Artists  have  large  organs  of  Secre- 
tiveness,  162 ;  Const ructiveness.  174, 
et  9^. ;  and  Imitation,  262.  Indivi- 
duality, Form,  and  Size  useful  to,  280, 
281,  285.  Effect  of  temperament  on, 
398.  Influence  of  the  renective  facul- 
ties on  their  productions,  408. 

Ashantees,  their  character,  434. 

Asiatics  have  generally  large  Vene- 
ration, 212.  Inferior  to  Europeans, 
421. 

Association,  analysis  of,  380.  As- 
sociation of  names  with  shapes  and 
colours,  278, 292 ;  and  of  colours  with 
musical  notes,  316.  The  emotion  of 
Beauty  erroneously  supposed  by  Lord 
Jeffrey  to  depend  on  association,  247, 
283,  293.  Association  of  words  and 
ideas,  322. 

Astronomers,  eminent,  their  Loca- 
lity lar^e,  300. 

Atheists,  their  Causality  generally 


deficient,  348.  Answers  to  some  o! 
their  arguments,  ib. 

Attachment,  130. 

Attention,  analysis  of,  380. 

Augustus  Caesar,  Self- Esteem  largt 
in  the  busts  of,  185. 

Authority,  love  of,  185. 

Avarice,  164. 

Awe,  religious,  produced  by  Vene- 
ration, 213. 

Bacon,  Loni,  on  latent  propensity, 
99.  On  cunning,  163.  On  the  innate- 
ness  of  Benevolence  in  man,  207.  His 
style  imbued  with  Ideality,  248.  On 
the  faculties  of  perceiving  resemblance 
and  difference,  252.  On  the  difference 
of  the  powers  of  mathematical  and 
logical  reasoning  301.  His  Causality 
large,  345.  His  «;vant  of  morality,  375. 
His  large  head,  400. 

Bailly,  Dr.,  on  Dr.  Gall's  anatomical 
researches,  451. 

Barclay,  Dr.  John,  objections  of  his 
to  Phrenology,  449,  459.  His  theory 
that  the  mind  fashions  the  oi^ans,  ib. 

Barlow,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  Phrenology,  487. 

Barristers,  Combativeness  useful 
to,  136. 

Bashfulness,  cause  of,  407. 

Bayle,  Peter,  his  love  of  opposition^ 
137. 

Beauty,  emotion  of,  its  origin,  242. 
Mr.  Dugakl  Stewart  on,  245.      Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  on,  246.    Lord  Jeffrey 
on,  247,  283,  293.    Standard  of  taste 
399. 

Beavers,  Acquisitiveness  and  Con- 
structiveness  of,  173, 174, 180.  Whe- 
ther they  possess  Causality,  342,  note. 

Bees,  Acquisitiveness  and  Con- 
structiveness  of,  173,  177. 

Bell,  Sir  Charles,  his  discoveries  of 
the  functions  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nerves,  64.  On  the  duplicity  of  the 
brain,  73,  76.  Admits  that  the  shape 
of  the  skull  is  determined  by  that  of 
the  brain,  81 .  His  objections  to  Phre- 
nology, 81,451. 

Bellingham,  John,  murderer,  142, 
188,  199,  202.     His  style,  324. 

Benevolence,  organ  of,  its  situation, 
200.  History  of  its  discovery,  ib. 
Deficient  in  the  heads  of  deliberate 
murderers,  202.  Supposed  by  Dr. 
Gallto  be  the  organ  of  Justice,  204. 
Its  effects  on  the  lower  animals,  205. 
How  to  be  observed  in  them,  206.  Its 
disease,  207. 

one  of  the  superior  sentiments, 

its  effects  on  the  character,  201.  Dif- 
ference between  its  manifestations 
and  those  of  Love  of  A^\\xQb».\Asa»..»\av 


■ie&tt90].  How  it  ought  to  be  •zertcd 
in  tocietT,  202.  Effects  of  its  defi- 
ciency, ib.  Its  abuses,  203.  Its  ex- 
istence not  inconsistent  with  that  of 
Destructiveness,  ib.  Ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  education,  207.  Its  exis- 
tence generally  admitted  by  metaphy- 
sicians. 207, 206.  Laws  of  its  action, 
206.  Its  effects  in  combination,  406, 
407.  Is  a  propensity  as  well  as  a 
sentiment,  479. 

Bennelong,  a  New  Hollander,  428. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  theory  of 
rision,  274.  His  ideas  on  the  evi- 
dence of  existence  of  the  material 
world,  347. 

Bewick,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  large 
ornn  of  Form,  282. 

Bidder,  Mr.  George,  mental  calcu- 
lator, 300, 304. 

Bilious  temperament,  how  distin- 
guishable, 48.    Its  effects,  ib. 

Birds,  camirorotts,  have  large  organs 
of  Destruotiveness,  151. 

—  migration  of,  303. 

singing,  skulls  of,  321. 

Blair,  Lord  President,  his  Construc- 
tiveness  large,  180. 

Blanchard's  mind  enfeebled  by  an 
injury  of  the  head,  476 

Blind  men,  case  of  one  couched  by 
Cheselden,  275.  The  organ  of  Co- 
louring generally  small  in  persons  bom 
blind,  276,  297.  Whether  tbey  can 
distinguish  colours  by  touch,  298. 
See  apparitions,  363. 

Blood  circulated  in  the  brain,  78, 
319,  note. 

Blumenhach  on  the  connexion  of 
the  mind  with  the  brain,  30.  On  smell, 
44. 

Bonaparte*s  head  large,  47,  400. 
His  description  of  the  characters  of 
Ney  and  M  urat,  136, 400.  Intonation 
of  his  voice  when  angry,  J 59.  His 
Secretiveness,  ib.  His  S$elf-£steem, 
186.  Was  uni^le  to  understand  in- 
tegrity of  character,  222.  His  generals, 
400.  His  description  of  the  French 
character,  440. 

Bonnet  taught  that  the  brain  is  an 
assemblage  of  organs,  39. 

Booth,  murderer,  143. 

Boshuans,  some  account  of  the,  433. 

Botany,  study  of,  280, 350.  Memory 
of  botanists,  372. 

Bouillaud's  investigations  into  the 
pathology  of  the  organ  of  Language, 
330. 

Brian,  demonstrated  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  30-36, 476.  Qirculation  of 
blood  in  its  vessels  increased  by  men- 
tal excitement,  33.  Arguments  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  it  is  a  conseries  of 
Qtgaaa,  36^39,  306,  469.    This  doc- 


trine held  by  several  eminent  pinrsi»i 
legists,  39.  Partial  injuries  of,  39^ 
4J^,  el  9eq.  Influence  of  sise  of,  45. 
Small  in  children  and  idiots,  45,  432. 
Large  in  men  of  powerful  minds,  46, 
400.  Functions  of,  not  discoverablo 
by  dissection,  56.  Recent  state  of  its 
anatomy,  59.  Its  anatpmy,  72.  En- 
gravings of,  73,  74,  75.  Duplici^  of 
Its  parts,  73.  Result  of  that  duplicity 
in  cases  of  injuries  of  the  brain,  464. 
Its  weight  andoonsistence  at  different 
ages,  75.  What  are  the  functions  of 
the  cineritious  and  medullary  sub- 
stances ?  76.  I(s  form  varies  more  in 
the  human  species  than  in  an^  other, 
78.  Destitute  of  sensibility,  ib.  Its 
integuments,  79.  Its  figure  during  life 
discoverable  by  observation,  8 1 .  Func- 
tions  of  some  of  its  parts  still  unknown, 
82,  449.  Brains  of  the  saine  absolute 
size  may  indicate  very  different  ta- 
lents, 95.  Texture  of  the  brain  finer 
in  some  individuals  than  in  others,  97. 
Retentiveness  of  memory  supposed  to 
be  affected  by  iu  quality,  226,  367, 
373.  Its  different  parts  distinguish- 
able, 450.  Answer  to  the  objection 
that  its  parts  may  be  injured  without 
affecting  the  mind,  450,  460.  These- 
functions  not  discoverable  by  motila- 
tions,  471.  Cases  of  change  of  cha- 
racter in  consequence  of  injury  of  the 
brain,  476. 

Brazil  Indians,  account  of  their  cha- 
racter and  brains,  432. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  his  organ  of 
Weight  lar^c,  286. 

Brigham,  Dr.  Amariah,  case  of  in- 
jury of  the  head  quoted  from,  32. 

Bright*s  account  of  the  devotion  of 
the  inhabitanto  of  Vienna,  209. 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  doctrine  that 
mind  is  independent  of  matter  com*- 
bated,  35. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  the  connex- 
ion of  mind  with  body,  35.  On  latent 
propensity,  98.  On  resentment,  134. 
On  love  of  life,  156.  His  style  cha- 
racterized by  Secretiveness,  162.  His 
views  of  desire  of  wealth,  164.  Eki 
logy  of  his  character,  intellect,  and 
philosophy,  227,  note. 

Browne,  Mr.  "W.  A.  F.,  references 
to  essays  by,  215,  237,  332.  On  de- 
rangement of  Language,  331.  His 
testimony  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  494. 

Brunei,  engineer,  his  large  organs 
of  Constructiveness,  Weight,  and 
Causality,  176, 287, 346. 

Burke*s  eloquence,  324,  no<e.  His 
Comparison  and  Causality  large,  339, 
345. 

Burton's  division  of  the  brain  ii 
organs,  40. 


9,  Dr..  hl9  Idea 
Fond  of  unusual  wnrds  and 
uiiDiK,  23i.     Hii  Weight  li 
uiu  poELry,  387.     Bad  Uutediaplijed  286.      Uia    Corapuiaon    lacgF,    uc 

'  Uia  large  bsad  and  paoerfui  'mind 

CabiaBl-makers.  skilful,  have  Inrga  402. 
Cinslructiveaeaa,  177.  CliugB  of  chaiaclei,  muse  nt,  413 

CafTres,  aome  account  of  thif,  432,     Ciaaa  wliere  it  wai  occsaianed  by  in 

CaligulB,  chancier  of,  14T.     Hia  juries  ofthe  lusxd,  47G. 
Benevalenco  small,  203.  Character,  by  what  ionaei.  420. 

Callipen,  use  of,  64.  Chuily,  St.  Paul's  deaciiptioa  dI 

Camper's  facial  angle  deacribed ;  201. 


.ted,  100. 
„,.._,„.,... ,304.337,345.       Chaucer,  enaraiin 
It  of  their  beads 


15,137,143,304,337,343.       Chaucer,  engniiug  ol    his  head, 
*        '       '         '    '  >howinglarEeMealiIy,244.  HiaOau- 


aulity  large,  341. 

Csimichael,  Mi.  Atidiew,  his  views.       Chaynus.lbeir  difficulty  incODipre- 
nf  the  proximate  cBuae  of  sleep,  365.     liendingnumeiation,  305. 

Mr.  Ricbaid,  hia  teitioiony  in       Cheasslden,  case  of  a  blind  man 

fcraur  of  Pbienology ,  410.  couched  by,  275. 

Camivoiou)  and  gromniToroaa  ani-       Chess  players,  eminent,  Iheit  lairge 
ails,  difference  between  the  bmiiu  X.Acality,  300. 

aC,  139.    Deatrucliieneas  and  Secre-       Chesterfield  on  laughter  and  nit, 
ktirenesB  ofthe  foimer,  150,  153.  250.    His  recommondation  of  polits 

Orrier-pigeana,  303.  deceit,  397. 

CathalisB,  strongly  mooifeat  Teno-       Chevalley,  a  man  who  eccuratelT 
nlioB,  931.  estimated  the  lapse  of  time,  case  of, 

CaucuioD,  rariety  oC  (lie  human  314, 
■peciea,  43G.  Chineae,  their  large   Self-Esleem, 

Caoiality,  one  of  the  rsflective  fa-  186 :  Form.  281,  and  Colouring.  SB7. 
mitiea,  341.    Annlysii  of,  ib.    Who-       Christ's  cerebral  developemenl,  bow 
Iher  possnsed  by  the  lower  animnla,  represented  by  Raphael,  311. 
143,  iw(«.      Dr.  Spnnheim  on,  344.       Chtistiuuty.thereligiDnofciWliied 
Effects  ol  its  streoilth  and  wealuiesa  man,  430. 
■n  the  character,  ib.,  346.  Isafountaio       Chronology,  memory  of.  305. 
of  resources.  345.    Ita  effects  on  the       Churchyards,  respeet  for,  prodaosd 
'  !  of  authors,  ib.    lis  effects  in  by  Veneration,  213. 
LCing  belief  in  Phrenology,  346.       Cicero's  lore  of  fame,  190. 

jiceof  abstractideas,  ib.     Ueae-       Cineritions  substanca  of  ths  brain, 

tally  weak  in  athoistg.  348.    Leads  75.    Supposed  by  some  to  be  eiclu- 

0110  infer  the  existence  of  God,  349.  sively  the  organ  of  the  mind,  76. 

111  effect  on  artists,  408.  Cingalese,  skulls  of,  SS,  13G,   143, 

organ  of,  history  of  its  dis-  144,  190,  194,  196,  199,  ■ 

aoisiy,341.    Not  large  in  the  French,       CirciimspeBtton,  195, 
345,  Clarke,  the  Irmeller, 

Cautiousnri 

indnotthem „  ,  , 

Effects  of  its  extreme  activity,  196.  notogy,  418. 

Seldom  acts  alone,  389.     Its  eicite-       Climate  and  soil,  effect  of,  on  Ine 

mentbysympalhy,391.    Rsmarkson,  chaiactera  of  nations,  432. 

t7e.  Cobbetl  quoted  on  the  signs  of  men- 

oifan  of,   iia  situation,   194.  tal  activity,  49.     His  Combativenesa, 

Combined  with  larje  Deatruotiveneas  136,  nnd  Self  Esteem,  184, 

ind  deficient  Hope,  predjspoaes  to       Colbum,    Zhero,  Bslculating    boy, 
■uicide,  197,  228.  300,  30&, 

Cenioriousneas,  an  abuse  of  Self-       Colouriog.aperceptire  faculty, 389, 
EMeem,  183.  organ  of.  effects  of  its  larce 

Cerebellum,  size  of,   at   different  neas  and  deficieney,  290.    Generally 
periods  of  life,  36,  108,    Its  anatomy,  larjer  in  women  than  in  men.  297. 
te.    U  IbCDtgaDof  Amalirenasa,  107.       Colnmbua'a    I^ocality    cefw!£TS*& 
Eiperimenta  of  Floureni  and  Uagen-  lB;n,3W. 
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CMmbtt'irenett,  one  of  the  propen- 
sities, 133.  klleraentary  natare  of  the 
ftculty,  138, 479.  Distinguished  from 
Destructiveoess,  141.  Its  effects  in 
oombinstion,  407.  410. 

Combe,  Dr.  Andrew,  on  plurality  of 
ocgsns  in  the  brsin,  36.    On  size  and 

S»wer,  41.  On  mental  exercise,  50. 
n  the  sense  of  sight,  276,  moU,  Case 
of  derangement  of  Tune  reported  by, 
320.  On  the  talent  for  reoolleeting 
names,  332,  note.  On  happiness,  352. 
On  sympathy,  390.  His  answer  to 
Dr.  Barclay's  objections,  440.  On  the 
effects  of  injuries  of  the  brain  on  the 
mental  manifestations,  460. 

Combinations  in  sise  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  404;  in  their  actirily,  412. 
Practical  japplication  of  the  doctrine 
of,  415.  Toe  effects  of  unusual  com- 
binations ought  not  to  be  rashly  pre- 
dicated, 411. 

Commands,  most  effectual  way  of 
ginng,  393. 

Companion  of  Gall,  his  large  organ 
of  Lan^ua^e,  332. 

Companson,  one  of  the  reflective 
faculties,  334.  Whether  possessed  by 
the  lower  animals,  341. 

Compassion,  201. 

Compliments,  prompted  by  Love  of 
Appromition,  192. 

Composition,  literary,  talent  for, 
412. 

Compression  of  the  brain,  effects  of, 
32 ;  of  the  infant  head  by  savage  na- 
tions, 426. 

Concealment  of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, power  of,  produced  by  Secre- 
tiveness,  158. 

Concentrativeness,  organ  of,  173, 
310,  311,  note. 

Conception,  a  mode  of  action  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  357.  Wherein 
it  differs  from  imagination  and  me- 
mory, 366,  367. 

Conditions,  perception  of,  337. 

Configuration,  organ  of,  281. 

Conscientiousness,  organ  of,  its 
situation,  218.  Not  admitted  by  Dr. 
6a!l ;  established  by  Spurzheim,  223. 
Its  disease,  226. 

sentiment  of,  219.  Its  impor- 
tance as  a  regulator  of  the  other  Acui- 
ties, 220.  Its  effects  in  combination, 
225.  Its  deficiency  cannot  be  sup*' 
plied  by  other  faculties,  411.  Re- 
marks on,  480. 

Consciousness  does  not  reveal  or- 
gans, 29.  55,  270,  457.  Localizes  the 
mind  in  the  head,  34.  \3n\iy  of,  312. 
Analysis  of,  378.  Does  not  inform  us 
of  the  nature  of  mind,  457.  Cases  of 
double  or  divided  consciousness.  102. 
"m  379. 


Constroctiveneas,  one  of  tlM  pto 
pensities,  173.     Its  difference  in  turn 
and  the  lower  animals,  179.     Remarks 
on,  479.    Its  effects  in  comhuiationt 
408. 

Consumption,  pulmonary,  wither 
it  weakens  the  mind,  35. 

Contention,  lore  of,  136. 

Conversation,  power  of,  325. 

Convolutions  of  the  brain,  75.  Re- 
lation of  tlieir  sise  to  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  77. 

Cook,  Captain,  his  large  Locality, 
300. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  case  of  injury 
of  the  head  quoted  from,  34. 

Copernican  system,  slow  progress 
ofbeliefinit,26. 

Coronal  region  of  the  brain,  the  seat 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  85. 

Corpus  callosum  of  the  brain,  73, 
75. 

Coup  d'cnl  conferred  by  Locality, 
300. 

Coverley.  Sir  Roger  de,  202. 

Cdwperauoted,98,100,184.  Soarea 
of  his  aiffiaence,  137. 

Cox,  Robert,  on  Combativeness, 
139.  On  Destructiveness,  142,  150. 
On  the  laws  of  action  of  Benevolence, 
208.  On  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
faculties,  386.  His  objections  to  Dr. 
Combers  views  of  sympathy,  390,  and 
to  Dr.  Spursheim's  classification  of 
the  faculties,  477. 

Cox,  Dr.  Abram,  his  sugge^ions  for 
estimating  the  size  of  some  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  87. 

Crawford,  Dr.,  of  Dublin,  remarks 
on  insanity  by,  148. 

Cretins,  Constructiveness  of  the, 
179. 

Criminals  not  always  punished  by 
remorse,  223.  Their  Ideality  generally 
small,  243.  Effects  of  large  heads  of, 
401.  Treatment  of,  418,  482.  Su- 
tistics  of  Crime  in  France,  445.  Do- 
cuments laid  bv  Sir  G.  8.  Mackenzie 
before  Lord  Glenelg  relative  to  Con- 
victs sent  to  New  South  Wales,  483. 
Phrenology  of  great  service  in  tb* 
treatment  of,  595,  502.  EzamiMlkn 
of  heads  of  Criminals  at  Glasgow  sad 
Newcastle,  562. 

Crook,  Dr.,  on  the  organ  of  AlioMft^ 
tiveness,  153. 

Cruelty,  147, 148, 

Crystallography,  281. 

Cudworth  maintained  the  existene* 
of  the  moral  sense,  218. 

Cullen,  Dr.,  on  the  obscurity  of  the 
functions  of  different  parts  dm  brain 
59. 

Cunning,  aitses  finoa  Secwtivwew 
160. 
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Oiimn*t  vritf  255,  259.    His  organ      Duerow,  the  equestrian,  his  organ 
•f  Form  moderate,   280.    His    elo-  of  Concentrativeness  large,  129. 
qaenee,  324,  note.    His  Comparison      Dura  mater,  79. 
large,  336. 

CuFier  admitted  Phrenology  to  be  Ear  does  not  recollect  or  judge  of 
consistent  with  the  general  principles  sounds,  316. 

of  physiology,  39.  Great  size  of^  his  Edmondson,  Mr.  Richard,  on  Con- 
bram,  76.  His  organ  of  Form  large,  structiveness  and  Weight,  180,  nott ; 
882.    His  retentive  memory,  368.         289. 

Edwards,  engraver,  his  Construe 

Darwin,  instance  of  reason  in  a  tiveness  and  Comparison  large,  177 
wasp,  quoted  from,  343,  note.  337.    * 

Dary,  Sir  H.,  superstitious,  234.  Egyptians,  ancient,  heads  of,  435. 

Deaf  and  dumb  dancers,  313.  Elliotson,  Dr.,  on  reason  in  brutes, 

Dean,  murderer,  143.  343,  note.    Quoted,  34.    His  testimo 

Death  viewed  in  various  lights  by  ny  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  497. 
different  individuals,   156.    Fear  of,      Ellis,  Sir  W.  C,  his  testimony  in 
assuaged  by  the  sentiment  of  Hope,  favour  of  Phrenology,  491. 
229.  Engledue,  Dr.  W.  C,  his  testimony 

De  Bonald,  Mons.,  on  the  diversity  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  489. 
of  philosophical  systems,  54,  473.  English  delight   in   humour,  162 

Deference,  feeling  of,  produced  by  Their  Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  and 
Veneration,  212.  Firmness  larger  than  those  of   the 

Defoe*s    Individuality   and  Even-  French,  186, 198,  216. 
tuality,  311.  Engravers,  eminent,  have  laive  or 

Delille,  French  poet,  his  Ideality  gans  of  Constructiveness  and  fmita* 
lane,  240.  tion,  177, 262. 

Dempsey,  murderer,  92, 188, 194.         E.  S.,  of  Dublin,  character  and  head 

Desmoulins,  his  observations  on  the  of,  148. 
relation  between  the  intelligence  of      Europeans,  their  moral  and  intellec* 
animals,  and  the  depth  and  number  of  tual  superiority,  421.   Account  of  theix 
their  cerebral  convolutions,  77.  heads,  434. 

Destructiveness,  one  of  the  propen-      Eustache,  a  negrOf  engravings  of  his 
sities,    illustrations  of,   140,  et  eeq.  head,  87,  202,  447. 
Remarks  on,  479.  Eventuality,  one  of  the  perceptive 

organ  of,  its  situation,  138.  Its  faculties,  function  of,  309.    Obsenra* 

effects  in  combination,  406,  410.  tions  on,  333. 

Devil,  actions  sometimes  ascribed      organ  of,  its  size  how  discri 

to  the  temptation  of  the,  149.  minated,  30a 

Dewar,  Dr.,  his  report  of  a  case  of  Eyes,  their  functions,  276.  Me- 
divided  consciousness,  370.  mory  of  forms  and  colours  not  depen- 

DiploS  of  the  skull,  80.  dent  on  the,  280     Do  not  perceive 

Discrimination,  power  of,  improved  the  relations  of  colours,  289.  Large 
by  practice,  93.  organ  of  Language  indicated  by  their 

Dissection  of  an  organ  does  not  re-  prominence  and  depression,  322. 
veal  its  vital  functions,  56. 

Dobson,  William,  painter,  portrait  Facial  angle  of  Camper  described,  58. 
of,  283L  Faculties,  mental,  their  plurality. 

Dogs,  Adhesiveness  reiy  strong  in,  36.  Connexion  of,  with  particular 
tl7;  Their  Destructiveness",  150;  organs,  52.  Meaning  of  the  term,  101. 
Love  of  Approbation,  194;  Benevo-  Dr.  Spurzheim's  classification  of  them« 
knee,  906.  Their  Locality  supposed  105.  Objections  to  that  classification, 
to  enable  them  to  return  home  from  a  477.  Modes  of  their  action,  350. 
great  distance,  303.  Seem  to  have  Their  mutual  influence,  355.  Effects 
an  idea  of  numbers,  306,  and  time,  316.  of  size  in  the  organs  on  their  manifes- 

Dolei,  Lodovico,  his  division  of  the  tation,400.  Their  combinations,  404. 
bead  into  compartments,  40.  Their  number,  449.    Two  kinds  of 

Douglas,  Mr.  W.,  painter,  his  into-  their  affections,  478.  Feblings,  107. 
rest  in  perspective,  285.  Propensities^  ib.    Sentiments,  180.   IN- 

Dramatic  authors  have  large  Imita-  tbllbctual  Faculties,  264.  Ex- 
tion,  261.  ternal  senses^  ib.     Faculties  which  pro- 

Dreaming  explicable  only  by  plura-  cure  knowledge  of  external  <^ects,  and 
lity  of  cerebral  organs,  37.  Pbrenolo-  their  qualities  and  relations,  276.  Rs- 
gical  explanation  oU  3i63.  rLBCTiVtt  ?kCxs\AV«»«^^. 
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Farishv  Professor,  of  Cambridge,  HU  Locality  large,  300.  Hu  gnat^ 
his  organ  of  Weight  large,  286.  oess.  453. 

Faiquharson.  Dr.  F.,  nis  testimony  Gall,  Dr. F.  J.,  the  founder  of  Phreno- 
in  favour  of  Phrenology,  493.  logy,  60.    Quoted  on  idiocy,  45.    Was 

Females  have  a  greater  endowment  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  plurality  of 
of  Philoprogenitiveness  than  males,  cerebral  organs,  58,  note.  Hegaraed 
118.  Difference  between  their  brains  the  mind  as  a  single  principle,  103. 
and  those  of  males,  114*  Their  Gau-  Did  not  admit  a  distinct  organ  of  Jus- 
tioosness  and  Veneration  larger,  198,  tice,  204, 223.  His  views  of  the  fa- 
214.  culty  of  Hope,  227.    His  theory  of  the 

Fera,  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  single  impressions  perceived  by  dou- 
large  in  the,  150.  ble  organs  of  the  external  senses,  269. 

Ferguson,  Dr.  Adam,  on  the  political  His  organ  of  Form  deficient,  281 ,  note. 
freedom  of  the  English,  186.  On  the  harmony  of  colours,  292.    His 

Mr.,  case  of  inability  to  per-  views  of  Eventuality,  312.    Admitted 

eeive  perspective,  284.    His  organ  of  two  organs  of  Language,  326.     His 
Size  small,  285, 356.  division  of  men  into  six  classes,  404 

Mr.  Kobert,  M.  P.,  his  testi-  On  national  character  and  skulls,  423 

■ony  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  488.       His    merits    and    discoveries,   475 

Ferriar,  Dr.,  cases  of  injury  of  the  Names  of  the  faculties  adopted  by 
brain  mentioned  by,  461,  tt  seq.  him,  481. 

Fife,  Mr.  John,  his  testimony  in  fa-      Garrick's  Imitation,  260. 
troar  of  Phrenology,  488.  Gauls,  their  character  as  given  Iqr 

Firmness,  one  of  the  sentiments,  Tacitus,  422. 
use  of,  215.  Nature  of  the  faculty,  480.      George  III.,  his  large  organs  of  In- 

Fisher,  Miss  Clara,  her  large  Secre-  dividuality  and  Form«  280. 
tiveness  and   Love  of   Approbation,      Gibson,  Mr.  P.,  painter,  his  large 
162,   194.      Engraving  of  her  head,  organ  of  Size,  and  excellence  in  per- 
showing  large  Imitation,  263.  spective,  285. 

Flechier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  egotism  Glenelg,  Lord,  documents  laid  be- 
oi^  185.  fore  him  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  re- 

Flint,  Rev.  Timothy,  his  account  of  lative  to  convicts  sent  to  New  South 
the  American  Indians,  430,  and  Ne-  Wales,  482. 
groes,  433.  Godwin  displays  little  Eventuality, 

Flourens'  experiments  on  the  cere-  310. 
bellum,  109.  Goldsmith's  writings  display  mode- 

Form,  one  of  the  perceptive  facul-  rate  Secretiveness,  162.    His  Love  of 
ties,  its  vigour  riot  proportionate  to  the  Approbation,  192. 
acuteness  of  vision,  280.    Its  effects       Uood,  Dr.  BCason,  on  the  tricks  of 
in  combination,  408.  the  mockins-bird,  263. 

Forster's  Journey  from  Bengal  to  Gortion,  James,  murderer,  142, 223. 
England,  quoted,  198.  Dr.  John,  admitted  the  con- 

FrauQois,  (Cordonnier,)  poet,  his  respondence  between  the  size  of  the 
Ideality  large,  240.  skull  and  that  of  the  brain,  81. 

Franklin,  Captain,  his  large  head,  Gottfried,  murderess,  her  head,  86, 
400.  87, 143, 163,  200. 

Benjamin,  his  Order,  Coropari-       Gregory,  Dr.  John,  on  the  nec-essity 

■on,  and  Causality  large,  308, 337, 345.  of  studying  the  mind  in  connexion 

Fraser*s  Language  and  reflective  with  the  body,  52. 
organs  small,  332,  356.  Dr.  William,  his  organ  of  Lan- 

French,  their  intellectual  character,  guage  affected  by  the  use  of  morphia, 
228.    Why  the  leaders  of  fashion,  233.  332.    His  testimony  in  favour  of  Phre- 
Resemble  the  ancient  Gauls,  422.  Dr.  nology,  498. 
Vimont's  account  of  their  heads,  439.       Griffiths,  murderer,  200,  202,  208, 

soldier,  engraving  of  skull  of,  341. 

217.  Guise,  Due  de,  remarkable  case  of 

Frontal  sinus,  what,  82.    Throws  injury  of  the  head,  466,  468. 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  observa- 
tion of  Individuality,  280.    Form,  ib.      H.,  Mrs.,  head  of,  92. 
Size,  285 ;  and  Locality,  303.  Haggart,  David,  murderer  and  rob- 

Fry,  Mrs.,  135.  b«r,  137,  143,  163,  186, 194,  217,  223, 

224. 

Gslileo  and  his  discoveries^  how  Hall,  Sir  James,  his  oi|;an  of  Weifltf 
trsated    bj  his  contemporaries,  26.  large,  28A. 
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Hsydon,  Mr.,  painwr,  hi*  organs  ol 

ConrtruetiYoness,  Colou  ring,  and  Cau- 

by  idiocy,  45.     Condition  of  the  con- 

■iility  ]tigg,  177,  201,  345.  409. 

volulione  in  idiocy.  78.    Number  of 

H«liU'i  Wonder  and  Ideality  large, 

idiolaindiffetcnioouniriea,444.  Idiol 

234,346. 

ofaivoundonlhfliead,476. 

Herman-,  mardarer,  143. 

Imitation,  iaealtj  ol,  260.    Soeroi 

■nan  owes  hi<  aila  la  Ihe  atructura  of 
his  hsadi,  ZG4. 

to  be  a  mere  propensity.  480. 

Henri    Qualte,    his    BeneTolence 

fneallieB,il3ruaetiana,S77.    WheUiw 

large,  301.    His  forehead,  333.     His 

a  percepliVH  fnoultj'.  480. 

Compariaon  large.  337. 

iBglis,  Dr.  James,  hi»  testimony  in 

Heisehel.  Sir  W..  his  ConstrMotire- 

Deu  large,  177. 

Inhabitiveness.  orean  of,  according 

Sir  John,  on  the  oanse  of  defi. 

to  Dr.  Spunhoim.  120. 

eiency  in  iho  power  of  distinguiahing 

ir,  73.     Case  of  inannity  on  one  side 

oolour«,2a2.    Onlhediff^renceofthe 

of  the  head,  379.       Sometimes  not 

IBiBoning,  301. 

Hindods    have    small    hraim.    47. 

pravily,  US.     Someoflhephenomena 

Their  ears   high,  89.    Engraving  ol 

of.  explained,  353.     Insanity  of  the  in. 

eliuil  of  ore,  434.     Their  aontimenis 

tBlleclualf8cnUies,3S8.        ' 

all 


of  truth  weak.  S24.    Iheir  language  frring.  Rev.  Edwanl,  his  Wondei 

figurative,  335.    Resemblance  oftheir  and  Se!f-Esleem  la^e,  336. 

skulls  to  each  other,  434.  Italians,  delight  in  hnmour,  163. 

Hinchfold.  Dr.  S.  H.,  his  testimony 

in  favour  of  Phrenology.  493.  Jardine,  Mr,  enEUieer,  his  oijsn  ol 

Hobbes  denied  the  eiistenee  of  the  Weight  large.  286. 

Ike  moral  sense,  217,  226.'        '  Lord  Byron'a  Tragedies  assigned  to, 

Homo,  S.r  Eretard,  obserraiions  248. 

on  his  proposed  mode  of  investigating  Jertis.  Jarob,  his  Benevolence  latce, 

the  fUQCtiaus  of  Ihe  brain,  470.  202. 

Homer's  Ideality  represented  largo,  Joan  of  Arc,  appearance  of  St.  Mi- 

241.      Sometioies  overloads  bia  de.  chad  to,  230. 

acriptions  with  similea,  397.      Sup-  John,  St.,   represented  with  large 

posed  origin  of  bis  geniua,  403.  Veneration  and  Beneiotence,  310. 

Hood's  case  of  a  patient  who  lost  Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  fond  of  unu- 

theuieDflangua^,329,356.   Hisles-  sualv>ordaandeiprBBsions,234.     Hk 

timony  in  favour  of  Phrenolagy,  486.  large  b««dBndenergyofehBnietet,34B. 

Hope,  orgao  of,  its  ailualion,  337.  Joseph,  Mr.  Samuel,  sculptor,  his 

Hemarka  on,  480.  Conalrufltireness  and  ImiUIion  large, 

Hop|,B,  Dr.,  oaae  of  diaease  of  the  177,  362. 

orenn  of  Tims  reported  by,  315.  Jupiter's  forehead  represented  pro. 

Howard,  John.  135.  minent  by  anaienl  aniits,  2S1. 

Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller, 
bis  large  organs  of  Number.  Order,  Kamea,  Lord,  on  appetite  for  hunt- 
arid  Language,  305.  308.  332.  ing,  140.     Admits  Acquisitiveneu  to 

" David,  displays  great  Cans-  b«  a  primitive  propensity,  164.    Ad- 
mits a  mnral  sense,  219.    On  the  no- 

r.  Joseph,  bia  la^e  bead  and  lion  of  time,  315.    Admits  tweiM.'s  •* 
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K«mU«,  John,  §9, 121.  Haitdl,  Mr.  Oaorge,  kk  tettiiBo^y 

Kinf,  Dr.,  case  of  SecretiTenets  in  favour  of  Phrenolofy,  492. 
quotedfiom,  160.  Idu^nBlism, objection  that Phreno> 

Knox,  Vicesimus,  on  hunting,  140.    Ipgy  leads  to.  considered,  455. 

Matthews,  comedian,  261,  279. 

La  FonUine*s  head  large,  399.  Maxwell,  robber,  412. 

Language,  facultv  of,  322.    Too  ex-      Measurements  of.  heads  and  skalls^ 
dasiTely  cultirated  in  ordinary  educa-  tallies  of,  94,  436. 
lion,  325.  Melancthon,  head  of^  86, 135,  341, 

— ^  organ  of,  history  of  its  discore-  406. 
ij.OO.    Its  size,  how  indicated,  322.  Memorr,  analysis  of,  367.     Mr, 

Le  Sage*s  Indiriduality  and  Even-  Hewett  Watson  on  the  peculiarities  of 
tnality,  31 1.  memory,  271. ' 

Leslie.  Prof.,  his  organ  of  Weight       Metaphysicians  neglected  organiza 
lane,  286.  tion,  or  suppoeed  the  mind  to  be  ma 

Lindsay,  David,  his  style  verbose,  terial,  52. 
aSft.  Milne.  Mr.  J^bnes,  Dr.  Spursheim's 

Linn,  parricide,  head  of,  108,  135,  visit  to  his  workship,  176.  His  ina- 
143,  163.  bility  to  distingnish  ooloursi  290. 

Locality,  one  of  the  perceptive  faouU  Mind  known  onlyjba  connexion  with 
ties,  296.  body,  28, 34,  58.    Whether  simple  or 

Loeke,  on  the  slow  progress  of  new  an  ag^gate  of  separate  powers,  101. 
opinions.  25,  453.    Engraving  of  his  Question  as  to  its  materialilj  or  inuna- 
head,  showini  Ideality  small,  244.  On  teriality,  455. 
ideas,  260.    His  Causality  laige,  341.      Mitchell,  murderer,  100. 

Lockey,  murderer,  143.  Monkeys,  their  brains,  96.     Have 

Logan,  Mr.,  of  Leith,  his  analogical  large  Philo(>rogenitivene8s  and  Love 
method  of  reasoning,  336.  of  Approbation,  112, 194. 

Louis  X(.,  Secretiveness  of,  159.  Monro  prinuu,  on  the  reladm  be- 

Lore  of  Approbation  distinguished  tween  power  of  the  external  senses 
from  Self- Esteem,  189,  193.     Distin-  and  size  of  their  organs,  44. 
guished  from  Benevolence,  201.    Its      Moore  quoted,  130.    His  Compari- 
effects  in  combination,  407.    Remarks  son,  336, 3i38.    Enrraving  of  his  fore- 
on,  479.  head,  308.     His  style,  323.     Bad  taste 

Lungs^large.  favourable  to  cerebral  of  some  of  his  early  verses,  397. 
activity,  319,  note.  Mountfort,  Mrs.,  murderess,  case  of, 

149. 

M.,  Rev.  Mr..  92, 108,135, 194,223.       Murat,  Napoleon*s  description  of 

Mabillon's  talents  brightened  by  an  the  character  off  136.  His  energy  of 
injury  of  the  head,  476.  mind,  400. 

Macdonald,  Lawrence,  sculptor,  410.       Mutilation  of  the  brain  incapable  of 

Macinnes,  Mary,  murderess,  131,  leading  to  Uie  discovery  of  the  func- 
137,  143,  109.  tions  of  its  parts,  471. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  G.  S.,  on  the  pro-      Mutual  influence  of  the  cerebral  or- 
pensity  to  fight,  138.    On  relative  po-  gans,  382.  Modifies  the  effects  of  size, 
sition,  299.     On  the  qualifications  of  386. 
a  teacher,  311.    His  work  on  Taste, 
396.  Nations  with  small  brains  conquered 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  account  by  those  with  large,  47.  Coincidence 
of  conscience,  219.  between  their  characters  and  the  de- 

Dr.  John,  his  testimony  in  velopement  of  their  brains,  420. 

favour  of  Phrenology,  503.  Neill,  Dr.  P.,  his  opinion  of  Phreno- 

Maclachlan,    his    lafge   organ  of  lonr,  496. 
Weight,  286.  Nerves,  relation  of  size  to  power  of, 

Maclaren,  Mr.  Charles,  his  testimb-  42. 
ny  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  500.  New  Hollanders,  engraving  of  skull 

Macnish,  Mr.  Robert,  on  spectral  il-  of  one,  52,  176.  Sir  W.  Scott's  de- 
lusions, 361.  His  testimony  in  favour  scription  of  them,  51.  Description  of 
of  Phrenology,  499.  their  heads  and  character,  4^. 

Malte-Biun*s  account  of  the  races  New  2«ealander8,  character  and 
which  inhabit  France,  447.  brains  of,  429. 

Marryat.  Captain,  his  Eventuality  NewUm,  Sir  Isaac,  opposition  to  his 
large,  310.  discoveries,  27. 

Jnarsh,  Dr.  Henry,  Vila  tealimouy  ia  Niool,  Mr.  John  Inglis.  case  of  de 
/iiVDur  of  Phrenology,  SOi.  tMv^e^\«sv^ti^%  wt^AN«&. Vj  ^  ^L 
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Kisbet,  murderer,  143.  Quickly,  Mrs.,  an  illostration  of  !& 

Number,  one  of  the  perceptive  fa-  dividuality  and  Eventuality,  3X2. 
eulties,  situation  and  history  of  the 

discovery  of  its  organ,  303-4.  Suj)-  Ramraohun  Roy,  head  of,  46,  223, 
posed  by  Gall  to  be  necessary  to  musi-  234,  332,  399. 

cal  composers,  317.  UapnaePs  skull,  175,  note.    His  re- 

presentation of  Christ's   head,  210. 

Objections  to  Phrenology  considered  Character  of  his  works  compared  with 
— ^That  the  frontal  sinus  renders  it  im-  his  head,  408. 

possible  to  ascertain  the  cerebral  de-  Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  maintains  th« 
velopement,  83 ;  that  there  are  clever  existence  of  the  moral  sense,  219, 
men  with  retreating  foreheads,  332 ;  His  answer  to  Berkeley's  argument 
that  the  science  is  not  new,  448.  about  evidence  of  existence,  347. 

Order,  faculty  of,  306.     Remarks       Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  im- 
on,  480.  provement  of  the  power  of  discri- 

Organs,  cerebral,  their  plurality  de-  mination  by  practice,  93.    His  impres 
monstrated,  36, 40.    The  functions  of,  sions  on  seeing  Raphael's  pictures, 
not   discoverable  by  dissection,  56.  409. 

Definition  of  the  term,  70.  Length  Rolando's  experiments  on  the  brains 
and  breadth  of,  how  ascertained,  88.  of  the  lower  animals  unsatisfactory, 
The  lai^st  most  prone  to  action,  100,  471. 

354.    Talent  of  recollecting  their  si-      Rousseau,  J.  J.,  denies  the  social 
tuation,  300.     Their  arrangement  in  nature  of  roan,  133.    His  description 
groups,  383.    Effects  of  their  size  and  of  the  French  character,  441. 
activity  on  the  manifestation  of  the 

faculties,  399.     Their  difference  of      Sandwich  Islanders,  account  of  their 
appearance  discoverable,  450.    Their  character  and  heads,  434. 
plurality  explains  phenomena  other-      Savages,  their  compression  of  th« 
wise  unaccountable,  396,  469.  infant  head,  426. 

Otto,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  favour  of  V  Scotch  head  and  character,  437. 
Phrenology,  494.  Great  number  of  idiots  in  Scotland* 

Owen,  Mr.,  of  New  Lanark,  denies  444. 
the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  Acqui-      Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  description 
flitiveness,  ^69.  of  King  Robert  Bruce's  vengeance  on 

Cormac  Doil,  140.    On  supernatural 

Paley  denied  the  existence  of  the  personages,  232. 
moral  sense,  219,  227.  S$cretiveness,  one  of  the  propensi- 

Perception  is  the  function  of  the  ties,  its  nature  and  objects,  158.    Re- 
brain,  not  of  the  external  organs  of  the  marks  on,  479. 
senses,  or  the  nerves,  266.    Is  the  low-      Self-  Esteem,  one  of  the  sentiments, 
est  degree  of  activity  of  the  intellec-  181.    Its  effects  in  combination.  407. 
tual  facultios,  356.  Remarks  on,  479 

Perceptive  faculties,  276.  Each  Senses,  external,  their  power  in  pro- 
probably  adapted  to  the  natural  laws  portion  to  the  size  of  their  organs,  43, 
of  its  objects,  342,  note.  Modes  of  et  seq.  Their  functions,  264.  Do  not 
their  action,  355.  form  ideas,  266,  325. 

Philoprogenitivenes8,oneofthepro-       Sentiments,  modes  of  their  action, 


penalties,  111,  479. 
Pit,  engraving  of  his  head,  308, 
Playfair,  Prof,  on  the  slow  progress 


350.     Remarks  on  the  distinction  be- 

tween  them  and  the  propensities,  478. 

Shakspeare  quotea,  158,  160,  204, 


ofnew  opinions,  25.    His  logical  mode  241,337.    Origin  of  his  genius,  403. 
of  reasoning,  336.  Sheridan,  remarks  on  his  wit,  255 

Poets  have  successfully  observed  Engraving  of  his  forehead,  308. 
human  nature,  55.  Sight,  sense  of,  acute  in  proportion 

Pope,  secretive  character  of,  160.  to  the  size  of  its  organs,  44.  Erroneous 

His  idea  of  Hope  producing  expects-  theory  ofits  rectification  by  touch,  267 

tion  of  a  future  state,  229.  Does  not  acquire  its  functions  fron 

Pratt,  Miss,  in  The  Inheritance^  a  touch  or  habit,  274. 
personification  of  Individuality,  278,       Simpson,  Mr.  James,  on  the  sense 

374  of  resistance,  271.    His  testimony  ii 

Prichard,  Dr.,  on  the  organs  of  the  favour  of  Phrenology,  492. 
passions,  57.  Size  of  an  organ,  cateris  parilnUf  s 

Propensities,  remarks  on  the  dis-  measure  of  power  in  its  function,  41, 

tinction  between  the  sentiments  and  et  seq.    Circumstances  which  modifi 

the,  478  the  ef[ecX%  ol,  \^,  ^^.   ^v«i  •wie«tr 
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tallied,  81.    Its  effectt  on  the  mani* 
festatioQ  of  the  facalty,  399. 

one  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 

284. 

Skoll,  nerer  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  different  talents,  61.  Ac- 
commodates itself  to  the  size  and  form 
of  the  tnrain,  79.  Its  plates  not  parallel 
in  heads  of  some  animals,  206.  Ef- 
fects of  temperament  on  its  texture, 
436. 

S.  L.,  Miss,  curious  case  of  spectral 
illusions,  287,  359. 

Socrates,  his  great  forehead,  346. 
His  demon,  230.  Believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  348. 

Speech,  faculty  of,  not  the  result  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  273.  Fluency 
of,  increased  by  practice,  395. 

Spunheim,  Dr.  J.  6.,  birth  and 
deatn  of,  62,  475.  Quoted  on  idiocy, 
45.  Engraving  of  his  skull,  51. 
Warmth  of  his  temper,  95.  His  clas- 
sification of  the  faculties,  105,  477. 
His  visit  to  Mr.  Milne's  workshop  in 
Edinburgh,  176.  On  the  perception 
of  resemblance  and  difference,  253. 
On  the  cause  of  «in^2f  impressions 
t>oing  communicated  to  the  mind  by 
doubU  organs  of  senses,  270.  On  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  451, 
note.    His  merits  and  discoveries,  474. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Duf^d,  on  the  unim- 
portance of  determising  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  mind  with  reference 
to  the  study  of  its  phenomena,  70. 
Admits  a  moral  sense,  219.  Does  not 
treat  of  wonder,  237.  His  theonr  of 
the  origin  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
tragedy,  351.  On  the  production  of 
new  principles  of  action  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  382.  On  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  talents  and  dispositions 
of  nations,  420.  Admits  more  facul- 
ties than  the  phrenologists,  449. 

Satures  of  the  skull,  80. 

Sympathy,  analysis  of,  390. 

Tacitus,  his  s^le  characterised  by 
Cnncentrativeness,  126. 
Tardy,  murderer,  143, 144, 163. 


Tasso  beliered  that  he  aaw  aal 
conversed  with  s^nrits,  230. 

Temperaments  indicate  to  a  eertaia 
extent  the  constitutional  qualities  of 
the  brain,  48.  Modify  the  effects  of 
Ideality,  244.  Their  effecU  on  the 
activity  of  the  faculties,  351.  Nervous 
and  sanguine,  conduce  to  refinement, 
380. 

Time,  one  of  the  intellectual  Acui- 
ties, 313. 

Tragedy,  origin  of  the  pleasure  of 
from,  351. 

Tune,  one  of  the  intellectual  facul 
ties,  316. 

Uncle  Toby,  character  of,  135. 

Veneration,  sentiment  of,  206.  Its 
effeets  in  combination,  407.  Weak  in 
the  French,  441.    Remarks  on,  497. 

Vimont,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  Phrenolorr,  498. 

Virtue,  different  theories  of,  given 
by  the  metaphysicians,  218. 

Visions,  sources  of  belief  in,  and 
liability  to  see,  230,  237,  358. 

Viteilius,  head  of,  89, 143, 406. 

Voltaire,  an  infidel,  though  his  Ve- 
neration was  large,  207.  Believed  in 
the  existence  of  God,  348. 

Washington,  407. 

Watson,  Mr.  Hewett,  on.the  writings 
of  S heridan  and  Pope,  310,  note.  His 
work  on  the  Statistics  of  Phrenology, 
454.  His  testimony  in  favour  of  Phre- 
nology, 491. 

Weight,  a  perceptive  faculty,  285. 
Necessary  10  narp-playing,  317. 

Welsh,  Rev.  David,  on  the  sin^e- 
ness  of  the  mind,  103.  -  His  views  of 
the  faculty  of  Concentrativeness,  121. 

Wilson,  James,  a  blind  man,  his  or* 
gans  of  Colouring  small,  297. 

Wit,  difficulty  of  its  definition,  249. 
Case  of  its  morbid  excitement,  363. 

Wonder,  organ  of,  its  situation,  2301. 

Wordsworth  strongly  manifests  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness,  113.  Errors  o^ 
taste  in  his  po«try,  397. 
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